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Kuo  Wu  Yuan. 

Wednesday  Night. 

Chang  Tsung'hsiang,  S*e  Chao-chi,  Hu 
Wei-teb,  Yen  Hui-cbiag,  Liu  Ching-jen,  Ku 
Wei-chuo,  Shen  Jui-lin,  Tang  Taai-fu,  Wang 
Yung-pao,  Wang  Kuang-yi,  and  Tsi  Chen-Iin 
are  hereby  given  the  2nd  Class  Pao-kuang 
Chia-bo  Decoration,  and  Ouyang  Keng.  the 
3rd  Clasa  Pao-kuang  Chia*ho  Decoration. 
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GENERAL  MANAGER. 


Head  Offic  e  Conan  Pan  Hutung,  Peking 
Telephone:  432  East. 


The  "Peking  Gazette"  is  the  only  paper 
published  in  China  in  the  English  language 
that  Is  OWNED  AS' WELL  AS  EDITED 
BY  CHINESE,  with  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  published  .in  North  China 
in  a  foreign  language. 


Oct.  12th.  )94h. 


THE  FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION 


latest  flDanbatcs. 


Sun  Shi-wei,  Chief  of  the  Finance  Bureau 
of  Shansi,  is  hereby  appointed  acting  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Shansi  pending  the  arrival  of  Sun 
Fa-hsu. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  VICE- 
PRESIDENT, 


Thirteen  Bills  on  the  Subject. 


There  are  nine  Bills  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  four  in  the  Senate 
down  for  discussion  this  afternoon  in 
connexion  with  the  election  of  the  Vice- 
President.  While  this  is  believed  to  be  s 
definite  proof  of  the  eagerness  of  Parliament 
to  bring  about  an  immediate  decision, 
opposition,  according  to  some  vernacular 
papers,  has  suddenly  sprung  up  among  the 
radical  ranks.  The  suggution  is  that 
the  latter  had  in  mind  not  so  much  any 
sense  of  real  partiality  for  Feng  Kuo-chang 
and  consequently  their  attention  has  turned 
towards  another  person,  who  has  left  Peking 
(Tang  Shao-yi  ?).  Whether  this  report 
reliable  or  not  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
result  of  the  discussions  this  afternoon,  when 
attempts  will  doubtlessly  be  made  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  faction  to  postpone  the  election. 


N.  B.  We  are  printing  a  special  edition 
of  the  contents  of  pages  6  &  7  of  this  issue 
in  the  form  of  a  broad-sheet,  for  distribution 
among  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CONGRESS  AND  OF  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  THE  AUST¬ 
RALASIAN  PARLIAMENTS.  Friends 
of  China  and  those  interested  in  the  arrest 
of  Japanese  " Kultur ",  who  may  wish  to 
send  copies  of  the  broad-sheet  to  people 
abroad,  are  invited  to  apply  for  the  same, 
free  of  charge. 


*,*  We  have  to  hold  over  much  interesting 
matter,  including  a  lengthy  report  on  the 
"Republican  Anniversary." 


THE  MENACE  OF  JAPAN. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
QUESIION. 


"  If  a  jingoistic,  political  organ.zation  existed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  its  fanatical  will  on  the  Federal  authorities 
in  questions  involving  the  national  honour  and  prestige,  and,  contemp¬ 
tuously  ignoring  ail  ethics  of  international  law  and  justice,  insisted 
on  the  occupation  and  annexation  o:  weaker  neighbouring  states  ; 

“  If  a  silent,  unscrupulous  and  unseen  leader,  directing  the 
operations  of  this  society,  resorted  to  assassination  and  Black-Hand 
methods  in  order  to  intimidate  Government  officials  and  bend  them  to 
his  will ; 

“  If  the  members  of  this  wide-spread  organization,  acting  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  performing  a  divine  and  patriotic  mission,  incited 
and  carried  out  revolts  in  Canada  or  Mexico,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  creatine  a  situation  that  would  eventually  compel  the  American 
Government  to  intervene  ana  ami/-  -,  di™  wmiuo.,,...,,.  -  > . 

inability  to  maintain  law  ana  order  ; 

“  If  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  authorities  by  extra-territoriality 
laws,  could  not  punish  these  filibusters  and  trouble-breeders,  and  were 
compelled  to  hand  them  over  to  the  American  authorities  for  trial,  and 
the  latter,  intimidated  by  the  terrifying  methods  of  the  political  Mafia, 
dared  not  impose  sentence  upon  them; 

“  If  the  leader  of  this  organization  carried  out  his  threats,  and  from 
time  to  time,  prominent  officials  of  the  American  Government  were 
assassinated  by  irresponsible  fanatics  who  immediately  committed 
suicide,  and  pacifist  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Congress  were 
bombed  ; 

“  If  the  masses  of  the  American  people  looked  up  to  this  mysterious 
leader  as  the  Hero  of  the  Nation,  aud  threatened  to  sweep  out  of  power 
any  administration  that  dared  to  prosecute  him  ; 

“  What  would  be  the  status  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ? 

“  If,  because  of  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  Mexico  and' elsewhere,  this  Greater-American  Society 
threatened  to  kill  Secretary  Lansing  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet ; 

“  If  a  bomb  had  actually  been  hurled  at  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
he  was  not  blown  to  atoms  because  of  a  slight  imperfection  in 
the  fuse  ; 

“  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  grasp  such  an  unheard  of 
situation,  they  will  then  begin  to  understand  something  of  actual 
conditions  in  China,  brought  about  by  the  machinations  of  a  powerful 
political  Mafia  organization  in  Japan,  which  fears  neither  Man 
God  nor  the  Devil.” 


Mf.  Chi  Yueh-lio,  Governor  of  Kiangsu, 
baa  tendered  his  resignation.  It  ia  reported 
that  Hsu  Shao-chen  is  trying  to  secure  the 
post  but  the  Premier  is  said  to  be  determined 
not  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chi. 


By  PU1  NAM  WEALE. 

Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Fifth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Revolution  in  Peking 
passed  without  incident.  The  steps 
which  General  Tuan  Ohi-jui  himself 
took  to  secure  that  the  great  review  of 
the  troops  by  the  President  at  the 
Southern  Hunting  Park  should  be  well 
oarried-out  included  a  long  personal 
address  made  some  days  ago  to  the 
officers  and  men  regarding  his  res¬ 
ponsibility  in  securing  law  and  order; 
and  the  faultless  manner  in  which  all 
details  were  attended  to  shows  that 
Chinese  do  respond  readily  to  sane 
initative  on  the  part  of  their  leaders. 

President  Li  Yuan-hung’s  refusal  to 
modify  in  any  particular  tho  original 
programme,  in  spite  of  the  disquieting 
stories  which  had  been  circulating  for 
a  number  of  days,  proves  once  more 
that  he  is  a  man  of  courage  who 
cannot  be  turned  aside  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty:  and  the  soldierly 
appearance.  o£  ike  lso©i»»  iiufioB&ed 
foreign  observers  once  more  with  the 
thought  that  China  is  worthy  of  play 
ing  a  more  active  role  in  th6  affairs  of 
the  world  than  has  been  her  fat6  of 
late.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  10th 
October,  1916,  will  mark  a  turning- 
point  iu  the  welfare  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  henceforth  the  nation  will 
oease  from  internal  bickerings  and 
present  an  united  front  in  the  face  of 
the  vast  crisis  which  is  shaking  the 
earth  and  which  is  not  yet  within 
measurable  distance  of  being  solved 


For  want  of  a  suitable  person  th©  Govern¬ 
ment  is  sounding  General  Niu  Yung-chen  for 
the  post  of  Resident  Commissioner  at  Urga 
It  is  stated  that  General  Niu  has  no 
intention  of  accepting. 


Owing  to  his  inability  to  attend  the  sacrifice 
offered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  the  President  appointed 
Mr.  Chuang  Yun-kan,  the  Auditor-General, 
to  attend  the  ceremony  on  his  behalf. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
MR.  GUTHRIE. 


The  President  received  Mr.  Guthrie,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Japan  who  is  now 
on  a  private  visit  to  Peking,  yesterday  at 
noon.  He  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Reinsch 
the  American  Minister,  Dr.  Tenney  acting  as 
interpreter.  The  party  was  afterwards 
entertained  at  an  informal  tiffin  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  visiting  the  Capital 
in  an  entirely  unofficial  capacity. 


According  to  native  reports,  the  total 
number  of  revolutionary  troops  in  Shantung, 
the  disposal  of  which  is  a  grave  problem  to 
the  Government,  amounts  to  some  31,900 
men,  which  are  distributed  as  follows  : 
Weihsien  9,300,  Kaomi  and  Chingchichen 
8,500,  Chouchun  6,000,  Poshan  3,300  and 
Chuchuan  1,800.  It  is  said  that  their  trans¬ 
fer  into  the  regular  army  will  ultimatel  y 
be  arranged. 


The  question  of  converting  Ching-hai  into 
Special  Administrative  Area  on  similar 
lines  as  Jehol,  etc.  is  under  discussion.  It 
understood  that  the  post  of  Tartar- 
Gen  ral  with  a  number  of  Bureaux 
for  military,  civil,  financial  and  judicial 
affairs,  will  be  instituted  as  soon 

iho  territory  Is  tunvci  W«1  lOIU 

Administrative  Area.  The  plan  will  be  put 
into  effect  as  soon  as  the  question  receives 
favourable  consideration  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting. 

The  plan  for  reorganising  the  troops 
throughout  the  country  is  understood  to 
have  been  decided  by  the  Government.  The 
number  of  regular  troops  throughout  the 
country,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  shall  hereafter  be  limited  to  five 
hundred  thousand,  which  will  be  organised 
into  forty  Divisions  together  with  one 
hundred  thousand  irregular  troops,  divided 
into  twenty  mixed  brigades.  In  addition  to 
these,  two  hundred  yings  of  Emergency  Corps 
will  also  be  kept  throughout  the  provinces. 


A  GRAVE  REVELATION. 

We  quote  from  an  editorial  statement,  appearing  in  the  September  issue  o 
the  “Far  Eastern  Review”.  If  the  language  of  the  Shanghai  monthly  should 
strike  the  non-Japanese  reader  as  not  only  startling  but  sensational,  a  perusal 
of  the  two  striking  articles  on  the  next  page  will  at  once  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  here  you  have  the  tilth,  the  whole  tiuth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  regarding  the  meaning  and  the  method  of  Japanese  policy  in  China. 
The  first  article  is  by  Dr.  J.  Ingram  Bryan,  the  Special  Correspondent  in 
Japan  of  the  New  York  “Evening  Pont"— one  of  the  most  influential  dailies  in 
New  York,  which  circulates  largely  in  financial  and  responsible  circles  iu  tbe 
leading  city  of  the  United  States,  Dr, -Bryan  is  an  American  and  is  known  to 
be  pro-Japanese  iu  his  sympathies.  ?e  is  a  teacher  iu  the  University  of  Tokyo 
and  edits  the  “Japan  Magazine",-*  periodical  devoted  to  the  presentation  in 
English  of  the  views  of  Japanese  writers  on  matters  of  moment.  Although  Dr. 
Bryan  discloses  no  names  in  his  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  omission  is 
supplied  in  the  other  article  which  rehearses  the  achievements  of  Mitsuru 
Toyama— the  real  but  irresponsible  ruler  of  Japan.  The  grave  revelation 
contained  in  these  two  articles— one  by  a  responsible  foreign  publicist  who  is 
not  unfriendly  to  the  Japanese  and  the  other  by  a  Japanese  who  writes  in  a 
sense  of  admiration  of  a  “great  patriot”— confirms  the  disclosures  which  Mr. 
J.  K.  Ohl,  the  present  editor  of  tbe  “New  York  Herald”  and  sometime  its 
Peking  correspondent,  made  a  few  years  since  when  he  exposed  iu  a  series  of 
powerful  articles  the  inner  wordings  of  Toyama’s  “patriotic  political 
Black-Hand  organisation”  in  Kerea.  And  the  subject  was  touched 
on  by  the  Japanese  correspondent  of  the  New  York  “Sun” 
his  report  of  the  disappearance  of  (the  two  Indian  political  refugees  from 
Tokyo  on  the  eve  of  their  deportatio-j  at  the  request  of  the  British  Govern 
ment.  And  quite  recently  Mr.  Zunihto,  a  distinguished  Japanese  journalist 
who  is  now'  editing  the  “Herald  of  Asia,”  explained  the  inability  of  the  Tokyo 
Government  to  pursue  an  honourable  course  towards -China  iu  these  terms  : 

“The  trouble  is  that  their  lack  of  courage  makes  them  subservient 
to  the  -wishes  and  ambitions  of  not  only  the  military  faction  but  even 
of  a  coterie  of  irresponsible  political  buccaneers  who  miss  no  opportunity 
in  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  diplomatic  complications  with 
China”. 

In  another  article  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  bis  weekly,  Mr.  Zuinuto 
editorially  stated  : 

'This  is  not  the  time  to  write  a  detailed  history  of  tbe  present 
Government’s  mismanagement  of  the  Empire’s  relations  with  China 
Whe»  tliAvt  time <1;^r|^yfk>f,nri<;  that  are  sure  to  be  made  will 


Tile  interference  and  mingling  of  the 
Japanese  with  Mongolian  Bandits  is  causing 
great  difficulty  to  the  Government  troops  in 
their  work  of  suppressing  these  outlaws.  The 
Government  has  aent  a  telegraphic  order  to 
theautborities  of  the  Three  Eastern  Pro¬ 
vinces.  instructing  them  to  negotiate  with  the 
Japanese  Consuls  to  order  their  subjects  to 
keep  clear  of  the  bandits,  as  tbe  Chinese 
Government  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
Japanese  killed  or  wounded  in  any  fighting 
between  the  Government  troops  and  the 
bandit*. 


ckuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  just  as  Korean  sovereignty  was  destroyed 
soon  after  General  Teraucki  became  Resident-General  of  Korea  in  1910— 

the  same  sinister  figure  who  is  now  the  head  of  a  new  government  iu  Tokyo _ 

is  it  to  be  thought  of  that  Japanese  expansion  will  halt  at  the  very  gateway 
into  intra-mural  China  any  more  than  it  shews  any  indication  of  halting  at  the 
Korean  gateway  into  Manchuria  ?  What  is  now  transpiring  is  the  latter  region 
the  gross  violation  of  all  the  laws  upon  whose  observance  rests  the  security 
of  nations  and  whose  negation  involves  a  relapse  into  the  barbaric  state  when 
brute  force  alone  was  the  law — is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Japanese  method  of 
forcing  the  Korean  entrance  into  the  rich  plains-of  Manchuria  aud  of  the 
means  to  be  adopted,  after  the  complete  seizure  of  that  region,  iu  effecting  a 
similar  entry  into  the  great  province  of  Chihli,  where  stands  the  Capital  from 
which  preceding  dynasties  of  conquerors  have  ruled  our  unnumbered  millions 
and  the  resources  of  a  contihent.  Imagine — and  we  also  pronounce  it  a 
certainty,  once  the  Japanese  include  within  their  continental  system  the  road 
by -which  the  Manckus  conquered  China — imagine,  we  repeat,  this  country 
with  its  vast  riches  in  men  and  materiiL  resources  under  the  domination 
ana  uonirui  oi  a  war-inns,  amuicious  ana  non-Gnnotian  Jrower  Uko 

Japan,  and  let  the.  White  Man  deny  that  he  will  be  confronted  by 
the  greatest  danger  in  his  recorded  history.  Here,  in  China,  you 

have  a  store  of  man-power  that  is  practically  inexhaustible;  and  in  a  truer 
and  more  real  sense  than  it  is  being  said  of  Russia,,  armies  can  be 
raised  in  China  that  can  never  be  annihilated  owing  to  the  stupendous 
reserves  of  men  there  are  to  keep  such  armies  whole.  The  Chinese  is  a 
good  fighter  under  efficient  training  and  leadership  ;  and  this  can  be 

supplied  by  the  Japanese.  Here,  also,  you  have  in  a  sense  all  the 

materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the  arms  and  weapons  of  land  and  sea 
warfare — immense  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  and  the  other  essential 
ingredients  for  the  business  of  butchering  men  for  the  glory  of  one’s 
nation.  And  we  can  grow,  too,  all  our  food.  This  great  piece  of  God’s 
earth  is  vast  in  extent,  multitudinous  in  men,  rich  in  all  the  fundamental 
resources  that  can  make  a  nation  self-contained,  strong  and  wealthy.  All 
that  is  needed  is  the  driving  power.  The  mandarin  lacks  it;  but  if  we  are 
vouchsafed  the  time,  tho  foreign-educated  Chinese — who  has  the  beginning 
of  it — will  come  into  his  own  and  set  about  that  reform  of  his  country  which 
must  tarry,  whilst  the  Mandarinate  grasps  the  power  that  it  knows  not  how  to 
use,  and  which  is  the  condition  of  China’s  survival  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

The  Japanese,  however,  in  not  willing  to  give  us  the  time 
necessary  to  adjust  our  old  life  to  the  new  environment  which  foreign 
intercourse  and  influence  have  set  up  iu  this  region  of  Far  Asia. 
And  the  Japanese  refuses  us  what  is  a  natural  right  of  time,  not  because 
we  are  an  effete  people  incapable  of  taking  care  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
riches  that  Providence  has  showered  on  us.  The  idea  that  China  is  the 
ward  of  Japan  is  false  and  grotesque  in  the  light  of*  our  history,  of 
the  civilisation  and  culture  that  we  have  developed  alone  and  unaided,  of  our 
persistence  as  a  sovereign  people  through  'the  centuries  although  other 
nations  and  empires  have  perished  in  the  night  of  the  past,  and — last  but 
not  least — of  the  things  of  the  spirit  that  we  have  taught  Japan  and  which  have 
nourished  her  soul  and  assisted  her,  on  the'  intellectual  side,  in  the  conquest 
of  her  marvellous  £orlune_  Ko»  it  is_.no fc  Chinese  incapacity  that  is  the  real 
explanation  of  Japanese  oppression  of  the  Chinese  people  ;  nor  is  it  because 
the  Japanese  are  in  search  of  room  for  an  overflowing  population.  All  the 
places  in  China  where  the  Japanese  oould  live  and  thrive  are  already  over- 
populated  by  a  race  that  is  physically  more  vigorous  than  the  Japanese.  And 
as  regards  the  great  plains  of  South  Manchuria  and  the  bleak  and  empty  spaces 
of  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  the  Japanese— with  his  love  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  and  the  details  of  natural  scenery— can  no  more  thrive  there  than  a 
Frenchman  can  live  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  China  is  wanted— her  men  and 
resources  are  necessary,  because  she  and  they  are  a  means  to  a  Japanes  e  end 


stragger  even 
power”. 


those  now  most  enthusiastic  in  upholding  those 


AN  INDICTMENT  OF  JAPAN. 

The  truth  is  gradually  being  revealed,  declares  the  “  Far  Eastern  Review" 
And  the  paper  ends  a  striking  article  iu  tkes6  words  : 

“There  is  only  one  honest  opinion  to  be  formed  after  a  perusal  of 
these  authoritative  facts.  The  Japanese  Government  is  responsible 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world  for  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  China  ; 
and  culpable,  because  it  is  within  its  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
incessant  outbreaks  and  clashes.  That  it  does  not  dare  to  do  so,  that 
there  is  no  statesman  in  Japan  who  has  the  courage  to  defy  the  dread 
power  of  the  political  and  patriotic  Mafia  called  the  Gen-Yosha,  headed 
by  Mitsuru  Toyama,  is  ample  evidence  that  Japan  has  yet  to  learn 
those  higher  ethics  of  international  justice  on  which  the  peace  of 
the  world  must  necessarily  be  based.  The  evidence  is  complete.  The 
Japanese  writers  condemn  their  government  out  of  their  own  mouths. 
Japanese  officials  dare  not  enforce  the  law  in  their  own  territory,  and, 
because  of  this,  China  must  pay.  The  Japanese  Government  dares 
not  enforce  the  law  on  its  own  nationals  in  China  ;  China  cannot, 
because  of  extra-territoriality.  Therefore  China  must  be  punished. 
Her  sovereignty  must  be  taken  away.  She  must  accede  to  Japan’s 
demands.  Such  is  the  justice  of  Nippon.  Such  is  the  secret  of  Japanese 
power.  Such  is  the  force  that  Western  civilization  must  reckon  with, 
after  the  yoke  is  placed  on  the  neck  of  defenceless  China.” 

THE  JAPANESE  DANGER. 

But  is  the  international  danger  now  revealed  limited  to  China  alone?  Assume 

_ as  we  must  assume  in  the  sense  of  neither  possibility  nor  probability  but  of 

certainty— that,  unless  -publicity  moves  Hit  world  to  some  political  or  other  form  of 
intervention ,  the  Japanese  will  extinguish  Chinese  sovereignty  in  South  Man 


THE  JAPANESE  END. 

That  end  is  the  mobilisation  of  Asia  under  Japanese  leadership  and  control. 
And  the  purpose  of  this  mobilisation  is  the  exclusion  from  or  the  subjection  0f 
non-Asiatic  races  in  tie  continent  of  Asia  to  Japanese  power  to  be  secured  by 
driving  the  Cossack  back  aoross  .  the  Ural,  the  French  from  Indo-China, 
the  English  from  Hindustan  and.  the  Straits  and  the  Dutch  from 
their  great  Island  possessions  in  the  South  seas.  And  why  this  crusade 
against  the  White  Man  and  his  ejection  frou  Asia  f  Bscause,  it  is  held, 
tbe  “destiny”  of  Japan  is  on  the  Pacific  and  the  rare  lauds  of  promise 
and  plenty  lying  in  the  waters  thereof.  Not  only  are  the  Australian 
vineyards  “fit  for  the  temptation  of  an  Imperial  and  warrior  race,  but 
the  ground  that  cannot  be  found  in  China  for  the  surplus  population 
of  Japan  is  there  lying  waste  and  will  never  be  used  by  the  slowbreeding 
Australian  before  ‘the  lapse  of  centuries.  But  the  Japanese  will 
soon  want  room  outside  his  volcanic  isles  ;  and  whilst  he  cannot  find  it  in  Asia, 
the  goodly  space  is  there-in  a  land  sparsely  populated  by  five 
million  Anglo-Saxons  but  ready  for  more  than  a  hundred  million,  only  you 
must  be  white  men.  The  colour  bar  excludes  the  Japanese.  He  must  shatter 

that  bar,  because  he  wants  the  land  and  he  is  now  a  proud  man,  having  risen  to 
greatness  largely  through  British  gold  and  prestige.  And  he  can  shatter  the 
barrier  if  he  has  the  use  and  application  of  the  men  and  resources  of  China. 
He  can  build  .greats armadas  iu  mighty  shipyards  to  be  created  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yangtse  ;  and  the  building  can  go  ou  ©vtm  li* 

must  in  the  meantime  lie  at  the  mercy  of  British  sea-power.  With  China  as  a 
vassal  dependency,  the  Japanese  is  immune  to  the  threat  of  any  sea-mastery  ; 
and  in  case  of  dire  necessity-and  whilst  he  is  building  his  fleets  in  the 
Yangtse-ho  can  remove  the  seat  of  his  government  to  China  just  as  easily  as 
the  Belgium  Government  is  now  functioning  ou  French  soil  iu  Havre  or  as  the 
French  Government  might  have  been  functioning  in  England  if  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne  had  not  ohanged  the  course  of  history-. 

To  those  who  forget  that  history  is  decisively  more  a  record  of  human 
ambitiou  and  frailty  and  sentiment  than  of  cold  aud  calculated  logic 
and  reasoning,  we  have  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  emphasised  m  these 
columns  Turn  to  the  pages  of  Macedonian  aud  Roman  histories— read  of 
Spain  in  her  opulence  and  grandeur-study  the  marvellous  career  of  Napoleon 
—and  if  we  mav  add,  examine  the  great  causes  of  the  war  that  is  now  eufeeb- 
liug  Europe  to  the  advantage  of  countries  like  Japan—  and  you  will  see  that  it 
not  an  idle  thing  when  we  read  the  mind  of  Japan  in  the  sense  in  which  wo 
have  set  it  down  here. 

The  problem  of  Far  Asia  is  no  longer  a  Chinese  Question.  The 
Great  War  has  transformed  that  problem  into  a  Japanese  Question. 
Whilst  Europe  is  bleeding  herself  white  and  America  is  unprepared. 
Pmn ,  the  last  of  the  Great  Powers-is  beginning  the  preparedness 
wWchTs  to  yield  her  the  mastery  of  Asia  and  of  the  Pacific  by  first 
dismembering  China.  A  word-a  serious  word-from  the  White  Man  s 
r„Tw  I  Stay  her  hand.  If  this  word  be  left  unspoken,  the  man  who  did 
Korea  "o  death'  s  now  in  a  position  to  repeat  history  in  the  -nehest 
regions  of  extra-mural  China:  and  China  will  not  be  the  sole  victim. 
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THE  SHOGUN  OF  MODERN  JAPAN. 


(The  folio  wing  is  the  first  af  the  remark 
able  artirles  referred  to  in  our  leading  article 
to-day.  Dr  Bryan  writes  from  Tokyo  und^r 
date  of  of  July  10. ] 

By  Dr.  J.  INGRAM  BRYAN, 
in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post.  ” 
August  3.  1916. 

Rumor  is  persistent  that  within  the  next 
few  weeks  Count  Okuma  will  resign  the 
Premiership  and  give  way  to  a  man  of  bolder 
national  policy;  and  the  public  mind  every¬ 
where  appears  convinced  that  the  report  is 
well  founded.  [This  intelligent  anticipation 
of  a  future  event  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
appointment  last  week  of  General  Terauchi 
as  Premier  in  succession  to  Marquis 
Okuma.]  To  those  familiar  with  the 
Inner  workings  of  Japanese  politics  the 
resignation  of  the  veteran  statesman  will 
come  as  no  surprise.  A  full  description  of 
these  wheels  within  wheels  might  appear  too 
far-fetched  for  publication,  though  it  v.-ouM 


throw  an  interestlng'figfit  on  the  Oriental 

mind.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  a  very 
bitter  if  not  dangerous  element  opposed  to 
Count  Okuma's  retention  of  Office;  and  to  the 
Government  because  Count  Okuma  is  at  the 
head  of  it  and  in  a  large  measure  controls  its 
foreign  policy-  This  element  is  engineered 
by  a  mysterious  individual  who  keeps  behind 
the  scenes.  His  hand  is  keenly  felt,  thoug> 
no  one,  save  his  agents,  ever  sets  eye  on  him 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  the 
unrelenting  enemy  of  the  aged  Count ;  and 
the  ground  of  his  inveterate  opposition  is 
nothing  personal,  but  Japanese-like,  purely 
patriotic. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Count  Okuma  was 
Foreign  Minister  and  sought  to  solve  the 
judiciary  problem  by  having  foreign  judges 
sit  on  the  Japanese  bench  during  trials 
involving  foreigners,  this  man,  backed  by  a 
large  and  influential  national  element, 
regarded  the  proposal  of  the  Count  as 
derogatory  to  the  prestige  of  the  Empire  and 
proceeded  to  have  the  offending  Minister 
blown  to  atoms  by  a  bomb.  Happily  the  Count 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  leg  only  ;  but  the 
partial  achievement  of  the  dastardly  plot 
fully  achieved  its  object ;  Count  Okuma 
was  driven  out  of  office  and  the  proposal  to 
allow  foreign  judges  on  the  Japanese  bench 
was  immediately  withdrawn.  From  that  day 
to  this,  in  all  movements  for  the  overthrow 
of  those  yielding  too  much  deference  to 
foreigners,  this  master-mind  in  the  back¬ 
ground  has  been  the  slow  but  none  the  les6 
effectiye  leader. 

Felt  in  Case  of  China  and  Korea. 

When  the  prestige  of  Japan  was 
scouted  ie  Korea,  and  China  appeared 
to  be  gaining  the  whip  hand  in  that 
peninsula,  there  was  a  silent  but 
midden  change  in  the  situation ;  for 
the  Queen  was  assassinated  and 
Japanese  influence  at  one  bound 
became  paramount :  and  this  mys¬ 
terious  individual  aforesaid  was 
alleged  to  have  engineered  the  whole 
achievement.  Some  years  ago,  when 


the  policy  of  the  Tokyo  Cabinet  was 
supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the  di  gnity 
of  the  Japanese  Empire  respecting 
China,  the  authorities  were  warned. 
They  failed  to  heed  the  warning  ;  and 
the  next  thing  that  happened  was  that 
one  evening,  when  the  Director  of  the 
Political  Affairs  Bureau  was  approaoh- 
ing  his  residence,  he  was  thrust 
through  from  behind  by  a  sword  in  the 
hand  of  an  agent  of  the  man  behind 
the  scenes. 

Somemonths  ago,  when  the  Cabinet's 
policy  in  China  again  offended  the 
scruples  of  the  jingo  patriots  and 
Count  Okuma  proved  invulnerable  to 
threats,  this  same  individual  had 
another  attempt  made  on  the  life  of 
the  aged  stateamau,  thejj,et,e)j|t.uf 


bomb-maker  alone  having  prevented 
his  being  blown  into  eternity.  When 
Tuan  Shih-kai  proposed  to  send  an 
envoy  to  Japan  to  offer  felicitations  on 
the  Imperial  coronation,  the  individual 
afore-mentioned  warned  the  authorities 
that  should  Japan  disgrace  herself  by 
accepting  an  envoy  from  her  inveterate 
enemy  on  the  occasion  of  such  high 
Imperial  glory,  the  envoy  would  never 
return  home  alive,  aud  the  authorities, 
although  they  had  already  sent  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  proposal  to  Yuan,  were 
ignominiously  obliged  to  canoel  it, 
knowing  only  too  well  that  what  the 
man  behind  the  scenes  says  he  will  do 
is  always  done. 

Altai"  when  the  British  authorities  reqtiesl- 
rd  the  Tokyo  Government  to  order  the 
deportation  of  certain  Indians  who  were 
alleged  to  b!  plotting  against  the  Allies,  the 
man  behind  the  scenes  regarded  the  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  Japanese  Government  with  <he 
order  of  a  foreign  Government  as  out  of 
place,  and  warned  the  officials  that  the  order 
would  be  fulfilled  at  their  ;  peril.  Thus  the 
Government  found  itself  between  the 
Scylla  of  assassination  on  the  one  hand  and 
Cbarybdis  of  defying  the  British  Government 
on  the  other ;  so  they  compromised  by 
conniving  at  the  plans  of  the  offended 
patriots  at  home,  who  spirited  away  the 
Indians  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the 
itional  police  could  not  find  them.  It  is 
explained  in  Tokyo  that,  after  this 
mysterious  individual  took  the  refugees  to 
his  house,  the  police  were  put  on  the  scent 
and  instructed  to  watch  for  the  appearaoce 
of  the  Indians,  who  never  appeared  at  all. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  kept  hidden 
in  some  place  until  an  opportunity  occurred 


HIS  CONNECTION  WITH  IMMINENT 
CABINET  CHANGES— PREMIER  OKUMA’S 
RETENTION  OF  OFFICE  OPPOSED  BY 
DANGEROUS  JINGO  ELEMENT  DIRECTED 
BY  THE  HIDDEN  POWER— ASSASSINATION 
THEIR  RECOURSE  IN  PAST— OKUMA  LOST 
LEG  BY  BOMB— THIS  ELEMENT  NOW 
SEES  JAPAN’S  “CHANCE  OF  A 
THOUSAND  years. 

to  ship  them  to  neutral  territory  ;  which  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  necessity 
of  policing  Japanese  waters  with  British 
cruisers,  as  occurred  some  time  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  this 
individual  and  his  agents  have  done 
much  to  assist  the  revolutions  in 
China,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  in 

|ConaiarA  coaBultatLo1-!  with.  /Yait-BCMh  ! 
ancT o tiieTTeacfers'wii'o  h ave  been'talcmg- 
refuge  in  Japan,  and  have  also  been 
watching  every  movement  of  the  Tokyo 
Cabinet  in  its  attitude  towards  China, 
and,  if  consistent  with  their  past 
methods,  have  doubtless  been  threaten¬ 
ing  with  dire  reprisal  any  departure 
from  the  jingo  policy  towards  China. 

A  Marvel  for  Occidental  Minds. 

Western  readers  will  probably  ask  how  it 
is  possible  for  one  individual  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  accomplish  so  effectively  these 
dire  designs  without  getting  into  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  The  circumstances  are  unique, 
to  say  the  least.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  direct  proof  that  the  individual  had  any 
direct  contact  or  connection  with  the  plots 
already  mentioned.  He  has  merely  formed 
the  plots  and  found  the  agents  willing  to  die 
in  the  execution  of  them,  something  always 
possible  in  a  land  where  the  holiest  act  of 
life  is  death  for  the  nation’s  honor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  of  the  episodes 
alluded  to,  the  direct  agent  lost  his  life  or 
took  it  himself  rather  than  face  a  tribunal. 

Iu  one  case  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  the 
mysterious  leader  was  declared  acquitted  on 
the  ground  that,  although  he  had  engineered 


method  of  the  masses  in  this  country  to 
ttempt  any  interference  with  it;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  works  well;  for  in  many  ways  the 
Japanese  are  even  a  more  self-governing 
people  than  the  Chinese.  The  master-hand 
who  manages  the  intricacies  of  these 
unofficial  plots  and  the  executions  of  them  is 
himself  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  capital’ 
should  it  be  rumored  that  bis  presence  was 
-  I  •  wMBwriunion  wouiu  ensue; 

for  if  would  mean  something  stirring  was 
about  to  happen.  But  he  is  said  to  have  an 
agent  in  Tokyo  who  is  even  more 
accomplished  in  artful  diplomacy  than  his 
master,  the  latter  being  used  largely  as 
substitute,  vicariously  bearing  unpleasant 
responsibility,  when  such  has  to  be  borne. 

Connection  with  Okuma’s 
Retirement. 

What  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  approach- 
ing  resignation  of  Count  Okuma  may  not 
appear  clear,  but  the  connection  is  none  the 
less  certain.  The  references  to  the  mysterious 
individual  who  plans  and  plots  all  radical 
changes  in  Japanese  politics.  I  have  made  on 
the  authority  of  those  I  am  bound  to  believe 
—Japanese  who  know  whereof  they  speak 
Now,  while  Count  Okuma  is  cot  a  man  to  be 
frightened  by  threats  of  assassination,  and 
has  more  than  once  expressed  himself  as 
ready  to  die  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as 
Premier,  he  nevertheless  sees  no  particular 
use  in  defying  the  nation  and  making  a 
martyr  of  himself  in  vain  He  doubtless 
'ooks  back  and  sees  those  who  died  to  prevent 
Japan’s  forward  policy  in  Korea  as  eventually 
more  mistaken  from  a  Japanese  point  of 
view  than  those  who  died  to  forward  such 
expeditions.  If  he  remains  in  office  and  dies 
the  plot  leading  to  a  certain  assassination,  I  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  China,  be  may 
there  was  no  proof  that  he  had  anything  to  an<*  very  probably  will  be,  in  the  years  to 


do  with  the  killing. 

Another  fact  that  has  to  be  remembered  is 
that  there  is  a  very  general  understanding 
that  this  individual  has  many  times  saved  the 
nation  from  disgraceful  mis  akes  or  blunders 
that  the  Government  was  making,  or  about 
to  make,  and  that  therefore  he  is  a  hero  who 
should  have  the  backing  of  the  nation,  which 
undoubtedly  he  has.  No  Cabinet  could  live 
a  dav  which  attempted  to  attack  a  man  who 
had  the  backing  of  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  nation.  The  authorities  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  whcel-within-wheel 


come,  held  up  as  one  who  died  to  crush  his 
nations  ambition  to  expand;  who  tried  to 
keep  her  within  prison  walls  and  thus  to 
bring  upon  her  congestion.  And  while  he 
thus  ponders,  there  stealthily  linger  without 
the  hands  that  have  already  vainly  tried 
•wice  to  blow  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
;pace  and  time;  and  these  hands  are  as 
>apable  of  trying  in  a  third  time  as  ever  they 
/ere  a  first  or  a  second.  Not,  as  has  been 
v  Iready  suggested,  that  there  is  any  personal 
•nimosity  against  Count  Okuma,  but  he  stands 
.or  a  oneness  with  modern  civilization  and 


Western  sympathy  that  Is  by  many  patriots 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  future  of 
Japan. 

“Chance  of  a  Thousand  Years.” 

In  the  present  combination  of 
events  in  China  and  in  Europe, 
some  of  the  more  aggressive 
Japanese  patriots  see  the  chance  of 
a  thousand  years  for  adjusting  all 
the  nation’s  problems  in  East  Asia, 
This  phrase,  “the  opportunity  of 
a  thousand  years,  ”  has  been  used 
by  Count  Okuma  himself,  but  not 
with  the  aggressive  meaning  that 
some  of  his  jingo  countrymen 
would  have  him  put  into  it. 

The  war  in  Europe  goes  on.  with  no  si«m 
•*  ^»o..iui>.  wmic  circumstances  in  China 
do  not  actually  improve;  yet  Japan  has 
gained  practically  nothing,  (sic)  and  done 
practically  nothing  towards  the  furtherance  of 
her  ambitions.  The  Okuma  Government 
tried  it  fifteen  months  ago  when  the  famous 
twenty-one  demands  were  presented  to 
Peking,  and  the  result  was  regarded  by  most 
Japanese  as  an  egregious  failure.  The 
Cabinet  saved  itself  by  sacrificing  its  ablest 
member,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  since. 
The  Cabinet  has  attempted  to  add  to  its 
life  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
but  the  jingoes  regard  that  as  but  another 
chain  on  Japan's  freedom  of  action  in  the 
Orient.  The  malcontents  were  for  the  most 
part  kept  quiescent  by  realizing  that  on  the 
present  Cabinet  depended  the  proper  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Imperial  coronation.  Since 
the  accomplishment  of  that  event  the  cry  for 
the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  has  been 
unceasing.  It  was  never  louder  and  more 
persistent  than  at  the  present  time. 

In  Japan  a  Premier  is  not  a  mere  presiding 
officer,  as  in  some  countries;  he  is  more  like 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  a  man 
who  is  expected  to  initiate  new  policies  and 
execute  them.  The  Premier,  say  the 
Japanese,  should  be  a  man  who  can  do  things, 
or  who  can  see  that  they  are  done.  If,  after 
he  has  had  his  chance,  he  does  not  succeed  in 
doing  things,  be  should  resign  and  left  some 
other  man  try  what  he  can  do.  Count  Okuma 
has  had  plenty  of  time  to  do  things  in  China ; 
but  he  has  not  done  them.  Now  he  should 
give  way  to  on®  who  ran  do  them,  or  at 
least  who  thinks  he  can  The  talk  of  there 
being  no  one  to  succeed  Count  Okuma  is  all 
nonsense,  says  the  press.  "When  the  old 
grass  is  burnt  the  new  grass  soon  appears  ; 
but  the  new  cannot  well  appear  until  the  old 
is  duly  burnt.  So  old  officials,  when  they 
cease  "to  do  things."  3bould  be  removed ; 
there  are  always  others  waiting  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do. 


Nothing  was  done  in  Korea  so 
long  as  Prince  Ito  ruled  there;  nor 
in  the  time  of  his  successor. 
Viscount  Sone,  but  when  the  man 
of  the  hour  was  appointed.  General 
Count  Terauchi,  be  had  hardly 
been  two  months  in  the  country 
when  its  annexation  to  Japan  was 
announced  and  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  without  oven  a  battle. 

A  Call  for  Count  Terauchi. 

Now,  there  is  a  man  who  can  do 
things  !  Let  Count  Okuma  give 
place  to  a  man  like  Field-Marshal 
Count  Terauchi.  and  she  will  have 
some  chance  of  comim?  into  her 
own.  f  his  is  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  in  Tokyo.  But  the  more 
conservative  element  wants  Baron 
Kato.  or  Mr.  Hara,  head  of  the 
Seiyukai  party,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  these  men  would  command 
the  confidence  of  many;  but  they 
do  not  fulfil  the  national  ideal  in 
the  same  way  as  a  man  who  can  do 
things  does,  like  Field-Marshal 
Count  Terauchi,  whose  presence 
now  in  Tokyo  is  regarded  as 
ominous  of  the  expected  change. 

Japan  is  thus  at  present  torn  between  two 
powerful  elements,  the  conservatives  and 
progressives;  the  former  desiring  to  move 
carefully  in  harmony  with  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  western  sympathy  generally. 
while  the  latter  demand  a  free 
hand  in  China  no  matter  who 
likes  it  or  not.  The  myster-ious  in, 
dividual  already  mentioned  is  said  to 
be  marshalling  bis  forces  to  drive  out  the 
Okuma  Cabinet,  and  the  press  ic  apparently 
backing  up  the  campaign;  so  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  a  new  Cabinet  In  the  near  future 
is  certain.  But  a9  the  new  alliance  with 
Russia  binds  Japan  still  closer  to  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and  to  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  China,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  the  jingoes  are  to  gain  by  forcing 
a  change.  They  are  said  to  see  in  the  new 
alliance  a  safeguard  aga’nsi  interference 
with  Japan's  pnllcy  in  China  by  the  United 
States ;  and  to  that  extent  it  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  appease  them,  but  they  demand  as  a 
Premier  a  mao  of  quick  action  who  can  seize 
opportunities  a  ad  move  surely,  a  man  more 
after  the  manner  of  Terauchi  than  either 
Okuma  or  Kato  is.  These  next  few  weeks 
will  show  whether  the  conservatives  or  the 
aggressives  are  to  gain  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  [The  "aggressives"  are  now  in  power 
under  Terauchi,  the  man  whocan  do  tbinga."] 


THE  REAL  RULER  OF  JAPAN. 


overthrow  of  the  cabinet  was  hastened.  T  Hie-agr-^d- to  help  out  the  plan.  Toyama 
Toyama  was  under  suspicion  and  underwent  .  -’nt  his  agents  to  Jivery  part  of  the  country 


MITSUKU  TOYAMA  AND 
THE  GEN-YOSHA, 


By  BANSON  H1RAI 
in  the  "Japan  Magazine,  Sept.  1916. 

Among  the  great  men  of  Japan  there  are 
some  of  unique  type,  seldom  if  ever  found 
among  other  nations.  Some  of  these  are  men 
of  remarkable  insight  into  national  affairs, 
and  they  are  never  restrained  by  trifles  in 
undertaking  deeds  that  would  discourage 
most  men.  Among  these  are  men  who  in 
character  and  methods  belong  to  the  old 
samurai  type,  with  soshi,  or  braves,  ever  ready 
to  carry  out  their  slightest  behest  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  die  in  the  attempt.  Like  the  proverbial 
Irishman,  they  are  always  "agin  the  guver- 
minl",  and  as  leaders  of  the  ronltt.  or  master, 
less  heroes  of  the  nation,  every  cabinet  is  in 
terror  of  them.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  such  men  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  a  man  who  by  some  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  by  others  looked  upon 
with  dread  and  suspicion. 

Mr.  Mitsum  Toyama  was  born  in  Fukuoka 
in  the  province  of  Chikuzen  in  the  year  1855, 
his  father  being  of  an  old  samurai  family. 
Even  from  childhood  he  was  of  rather  a  mis¬ 
chievous  turn  of  mind.  His  first  teacher  was 
Yosbu  Kmnei,  a  Confucian  scholar  of  the  time, 
to  whom  the  boy  seemed  a  bit  stupid  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  pupils;  he  would  read 
nothing  save  what  was  well  to  bis  liking  ;  but 
in  writing  and  composition  he  excelled  bis 
comrades.  The  master  did  not  agree  with 
those  disposed  to  laugh  at  young  Toyama, 
saying  the  lad  would  some  day  be  something 
and  do  something.  Iu  that  day  the  lads  of 
Fukuoka  were  brought  up  after  the  manner 
of  Spartans,  well  disciplined  in  learning  and 
military  arts.  The  aim  was  to  promote  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Otherwise 
they  despised  conventionality  and  preferred 
unrestraint. 

•  •  • 

The  first  name  of  young  Toyama  was  Oio- 
kichi ;  but  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  visit  the  Teoraan  shrine  where  he 
saw  an  inscription^written  over  the  torii  of 
the  shrine,  which  struck  his  fancy  ;  and  he 
there  and  then  chanced  his  03tne  to  Mitsuru. 
The  shrine  is  dedicated  to  the  famous  national 
hero  Sugawara  Michizane,  and  it  was  evident 
that  young  Toyama  was  determined  to 
emulate  this  hero.  At  school  he  was  noted 
for  his  love  of  freedom  and  his  brave  fear¬ 
lessness.  Once  he  heard  the  other  boys 
planning  to  haze  him  ;  but  he  said  nothing, 
only  placing  a  sword  beside  him  and  going  on 
with  his  work.  His  shrewd  sileoce  so  affected 
the  others  that  they  let  him  alone,  lie  studied 
earnestly  the  literature  of  the  Zen  sect  of 
Buddhism ;  and  be  became  an  expert  with  the 
flword,  as  well  as  judo. 


At  the  age  of  19  Toyama  began  to  taxe  a 

keen  interest  in  national  affairs.  At  that  time 
Japan  was  in  a  state  of  unrest.  The  question 
of  invading  Korea  was  constantly  discussed 
by  Government  officials  and  at  last  caused 
split  in  official  tanks.  The  great 
Saigo  left  the  government  and  retired  to  his 
native  place  in  Satsuma ;  great  men  like 
Shimpei  Eto,  Minister  'of  Justice  ;  and  Issei 
Mayebara,  a  Srate  councillor,  followed  his 
example.  Toyama  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  SaiRo’s  admirers  and  followed  Jhis 
leadership  with  ardent  patriotism.  So  in  1876 
he  organized  what  is  known  as  the  Kyoshinsha 
with  his  friends,  which  became  a  powerful 
political  party,  excessively  opposed  to  tb 
government.  Some  of  the  party  had 
collisions  with  government  officials  and 
others  plotted  the  assassination  of 
Okubo,  an  opponent  of  Saigo.  Toyama 
was  arrested  among  the  conspirators  and 
spent  a  year  in  prisoo.  He  was  released  in 
the  year  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  just  as  the 
insurrection  was  quelled.  Toyama  was  much 
disappointed  at  the  outcome,  and  immediately 
went  to  Tosa  to  consult  with  Itagaki,  now 
Count,  with  a  view  to  organizing  another 
uprising.  But  Itagaki  said  that  if  even  Saigo 
could  not  succeed,  it  was  little  use  for  lesser 
men  to  attempt  anytMng.  Toyama 

agreed  ;  but  they  decided  to  start  a  political 
party  that  would  eventually  upset  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  His  idea  was  to  destroy  clan 
government  and  bring  about  a  complete 
reformation  of  officialdom  and  society. 

•  #  « 

In  1879  Toyama  formed  the  Gen-yosha,  a 
political  club,  the  first  rule  of  which  inculcated 
veneration  for  the  Imperial  Family,  the 
second  was  loyalty  to  the  empire,  and  the 
third  was  strict  protection  of  the  people’s 
rights  and  liberties.  In  a  short  time  the  club 
had  over  10,000  members;  and  though 
Toyama  refused  the  presidency  of  the  club, 
as  an  empty  title,  he  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
its  operations.  All  the  members  studied 
English  and  Chinese  literature,  as  well  as  law 
and  military  art.  especially  judo:  and 
all  were  men  of  a  serious  and  determined 
turn  of  mind.  They  were  always 
ready  to  die  for  the  improvement  of 
their  eountry,  an  affirmation  that  some  re¬ 
garded  as  ambiguous. 

When  Count  Okuma  in  1890  attempted  to 
place  foreign  judges  on  the  Japanese  beDch 
side  by  side  with  Japanese  judges  in  trials 
involving  foreigners,  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
yosha  were  wild  with  anger  and  at  once  made 
up  their  minds  to  prevent  what  they  regarded 
as  a  gross  indignity  to  the  nation.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  Count  Okuma  was  blown  up  by 
bomb,  escaping,  howeyer,  with  only  the  loss 
of  a  leg.  The  assassin,  Tsuoeki  Kurushima, 
committed  harakirl  ou  the  spot,  and  the 


arrest,  but  no  direct  proof  could  be  establish¬ 
ed  against  him,  and  he  was  released. 

In  1891  when  the  Malsukata  cabinet  was 
trying  to  enlarge  the  navy,  the  premier  found 
it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  con- 
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sent  of  the  Imperial  Diet ;  and  so  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  interfere  as  fa.’  as  possible  in  the 
general  election  to  carry  out  his  pet  object  of 
naval  expansion.  To  do  this  he  asked  the 
assistance  of  Toyama  ;  and  the  latter,  though 
uot  usually  favourable  to  the  government, 
ueveilhele33  believed  iu  a  l&rgei  navy,  aud 


interfere  in  the  election  campaigo ;  and 
he  struggle  was  something  fierce.  Hundreds 
'of  soshi,  or  braves,  appeared  everywhere, 
even  in  Tokyo,  disturbing  the  elections  and 
helping  the  government.  In  this  episode  the 
wonderful  influence  of  Toyama  was  clearly 
een. 

Soon  after  this  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
.'Corea;  and  Kin  Gyokkin,  a  noble  involved  in 

fled  to  Japan  to  seek  help  in  his  under- 
king;  but  fhe  Japanese  Government,  afraid 
jf  China  and  Russia,  did  not  show  aoy  parti¬ 
ality  to  the  cause;  but  Kin  found  protectors 
and  supporters  in  Fukuzawa  of  the  Keiogijuku 
nad  Toyama.  Finally  Kin  was  decoyed  to 
Shanghai  whfere  he  was  assassinated  and  his 
I  corpse  sent  to  Korea  and  exposed  to  the  public 
as  a  warning.  Toyama  was  very  indignant  at 
the  action  of  the  Koreans  and  began  to  lay 
plans  for  chastisement  of  them  and  China.  So 
he  despatched  numerous  agents  to  Korea  to 
create  trouble  and  bring  about  war  with 
China.  They  organized  a  band  called  the 
Togakuto  and  made  r  lots  in  Korea,  com  pel- 
line  both  Japan  and  China  to  despatch 
troops,  leading  finally  to  the  China-Japan 
war  in  1894.  This  act  of  Toyama  is  regard * 
ed  as  a  merit  of  national  importance  for 
wh>ch  Japan  will  ever  be  indebted  to  him. 

TvtiTrT'coijtJ* Okuma  form^f’KTs’Tfirst  party 
cabinet  in  1898  in  co-operation  with  Coun1 
Itagaki,  he  recommended  Toyama  for  a 
portfolio,  recognizing  his  great  influence 
among  ihe  people.  This  has  been  looked 
upon  aa  proof  of  (he  broad-minded¬ 
ness  of  Count  Okuma,  for  he  well 
knew  that  Toyama  had  to  do  with 
the  attempt  upon  his  life,  Dr.  Haloyaina 
was  appointed  to  mediate  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  Toyama  to  join  the  cabinet,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  15  calls  on  him:  hut 
Toyama  was  obdurate  and  positively 
declined.  He  never  wished  to  become  an 
official,  he  said;  as  he  was  he  had  more 
power  than  aoy  official.  His  only  ambition 
was  to  serve  his  country,  and  he  believed  that 
he  was  doing  so  as  he  was,  without  seeking 
position  or  fame. 

It  was  noticeable  that  from  the  year  1903 
many  members  of  the  Gen-yosha  or  ihose 
associated  with  it  went  to  Manchuria  ,  and 
the  numerous  Chinese  bandits  that  assisted 
Japan  in  the  war  with  Russia  were  doubtless 
organized  by  these  men.  In  1900  when  Prince 
Ito  organized  his  cabinet  under  the  Seiyukai 
party  he  asked  Toyama  to  accept  a  portfolio 
and  Toyama  again  declined  1  his  shows 
how  keenly  Japanese  politicians  envied  ihe 
unique  power  of  Toyama.  Since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  China  most 
of  the  rebel  leaders  that  fled  to  Japan  for 
projection  and  assistance  have  looked  to 
Toyama,  aud  (or  the  most  part  have  not 
looked  iu  vain,  Toyama  himself  visited 


Siuth  China,  and  afterwards  there  was  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
rebels.  He  is  still  busy  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  Chinese  revolutionists,  and 
the  exiles  from  India. 

•  *  • 

Usually  Toyama  lives  a  quiet  retired  life 
with  apparently  no  occupation  in  particular. 
He  is  a  m*n  of  silent  attitude  and  always 
rather  reticent.  Nothing  interests  him  but 
great  national  questions,  for  which  he  is 
always  ready.  He  has  never  sought  to  bp 
conspicuous,  but  his  national  influence  has 
been  greater  than  most  men  of  more  promin¬ 
ence.  Personally  he  is  a  man  of  dignified 
bearing  aDd  amiable  temperament.  He  is 
not  so  distinguished  looking  as  those  familiar 
with  bis  name  would  suppose;  but  he  is  very 
sympathetic  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
often  helping  poor  students.  He  has  no  love 
for  sake  and  he  is  fond  of  indoor  games,  such 
as  go.  Mr.  Toyama  has  three  soas  and  three 
daughters,  and  the  family  is  a  happy  house¬ 
hold,  He  owns  some  mining  properties  in 
Kyushu,  and  once  owned  the  big  Yubari 
colliery  in  Hokkaido ;  but  all  the  money  he 
gets  he  soon  spends  in  his  favourite  plans  for 
national  improvement. 

One  of  his  most  intimate,  friends  in  Tokyo 
is  Viscount  Miura,  Privy  Councillor,  who 
says  that  Toyama's  greatness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  never  argues  on  national  question-. 
Hut  when  any  question  presents  itself  for 
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solution  he  goes  at  it  w>th  determination 
and  solves  it  by  some  gteat  feat.  At  a  first 
interview  he  always  seems  stupid;  at  the 
second  he  .ippeats  just  absent-minded;  but 
at  the  third  interview  his  greatnocs  appears. 
Had  Toyama  lived  in  the  days  of  old  Japan 
be  would  undoubtedly  have  been  lord  of 
some  great  castle.  TO-DAY  H®  IS  I  HE 
SILENT  AND  UNSEEN  HER©  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  NATION 


FIRE  ALARM. 


The  following  information  has  been  issued 
by  the  police  respecting  fire  alarm?.  In 
case  of  a  fire  the  fire  bell  will  be  sounded  25 
times  in  succession,  and  then  followed  by 
strokes  indicating  the  general  locality  of  the 
fire,  as  follows: 

One  stroke— Section  north  of  the  Cheng 
Yang  Men  and  south  of  the  llnp  from  the 
Chao-yang-men  to  Foucheng-mea  (Southern 
half  of  the  Inner  city). 

Two  strokes— Section  east  of  the  line 
directly  northward  from  the  Shen-wu-men. 
(North-east  quarter  of  the  Inner  CVity). 

Three  strokes— Section  west  of  the  line 
directly  northward  from  the  Shcn-wu-men 
(North-west  quarter  of  the  Inner  City). 

Four  strokes  — Section  outside  of  the 
Cheng-yamt-r.wn  wall  and  east  of  it  (Eastern 
half  of  the  Outer  City). 

Five  Strokes— Section  outside  of  the 
Cheng-yang-mcn  wall  and  tr«t  of  It 
(Western  half  of  the  Outer  City). 


Mr.  Wang  Ta-hsieh  Definitely 
Named. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Government  has 
definitely  nominated  Mr.  Waug  Ta-bsleh  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  although  the 
latter  has  not  yet  signified  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  appointment.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Government  will  not  allow 
the  wavering  attitude  of  Mr.  Wang  to 
hinder  the  nomination,  believing  that  Mr. 
Wang  will  eventually  accept  if  the  nomina¬ 
tion  be  passed  by  Parliament.  The  truth 
that  Mr.  Wang  is  really  willing  to  accept 
the  offer  but  fears  to  lose  "face”  if  the 
nomination  be  rejected  by  Parliament.  The 
Government  has  therefore  decided  to  nom¬ 
inate  him  "officially"  without  his  consent  so 
that  his  ’'face"  may  not  be  affected  by 
possible  rejection.  According  to  a  certain 
high  official  fhe  Government  is  fairly 
confident  of  the  passage  of  the  nomination 
for  two  reasons.  First.  Mr.  Wang  seems 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
of  •  more  tkaa  Mr  Lu  Gbene- 

tsiang,  who  only  needed  nine  votes  to 
secure  the  requisite  majority,  and  secondly 
ft  Is  ejected  that  a  certain  number  of  M.Ps 
will  adopt  a  friendly  attitude  as  a  result  of 
"explanations”  by  the  Government.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  fhe 
Premier  has  been  approached  by  a  certain 
highly  influential  man  with  the  suggestion 
of  eempletely  reorganising  the  Cabinet.  The 
report  is  that  the  Premier  has  no  intention  at 
all  to  follow  this  advice.  If  it  is  so  difficult 
for  Premier  Tuan  to  select  one  Cabinet 
Minister,  who  will  meet  the  approval  of 
Parliament,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  will 
be  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  find  eight 
new  Ministers, 


THE  'SCAMPS’ 
COMING. 


A  R  E 


TJhe  New  Bandmann  Opera  Company — 

the  Scamps— are  due  to  open  ai  ihe  Peking 

Pavilion  on  Monday,  the  10th  insc.  for  a 
short  season  The  Scamps  have  drawn  full 
houses  at  every  port  they  have  visited  east 
of  Suez,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  director 
of  the  Peking  Pa'  ilion  ih  bringing  them  up 
to  Peking  should  be  well  supported  by  the 
pu  Nic 
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Copy  for  Mr.  Speer. 
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OFFICE  OF  SECBETARY  lO© JVSSjJ? tMltC 

ajb/b  llmAJorfe. 

Usvember  1,  1916. 
CHOSEN  CHHISTIAN  COLLEGE. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Dear  Brethren: 


In  accordance  with  the  Board's  action  of  February  7, 
1916,  I  mailed  that  day  to  the  Hon.  M.  Komatsu,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government- General  of  Chosen, 
a  letter  which  included  the  following: 

"That  as  a  question  at  once  arises  regarding  the 
classification  of  the  Union  Christian  College  in  Seoul,  in  which 
the  Board  is  co-operating  with  other  Boards  having  missionary  work 
in  Chosen,  the  Board  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Boards  on  Education  in  Chosen  that,  as  the  Union 
Christian  College  in  Seoul  was  projected  more  than  two  years  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  March  24,  1915,  as  Yen  100,000. 
had  been  secured  for  property,  as  arrangements  for  the  beginning 
of  instruction  had  been  completed  so  that  the  College  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  existing  educational  plans  of  the  Boards  when 
the  ordinance  became  known;  and  furthermore,  as  the  Government- 
General  has  allowed  the  College  to  operate  thus  far  under  the  permit 
of  the  John  D.  V/ells  Training  School  for  Christian  Workers,  the 
Board  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Boards  on  Education  in  Chosen  that  the  Government- General  be 
respectfully  requested  to  regard  the  College  as  coming  under  the 
ten-year  period  of  grace  in  the  same  way  as  other  existing 
missionary  schools;  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  that  the  Field 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  College  be  requested  to  confer  with  the 
authorities  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  arrangement  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
full  Christian  character  and  influence  of  the  institution,  and  to 
*  report  the  results  of  such  conference  to  the  Boards  at  home  for 

their  consideration;  and  that  pending  these  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  Go vernment- General  and  final  action  on  the  subject  by 
the  Boards,  the  Missions  and  the  Field  Board  of  Managers  be 
instructed  to  continue  the  work  of  the  College  on  the  most 


/ 
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economical  practicable  basis  and  to  avoid  commitment  to  any 
expenditures  beyond  those  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
present  courses  of  instruction,  these  expenditures  to  be  assigned 
to  the  co-operating  Boards  on  an  equitable  basis  of  distribution. 

We  have  received  no  reply  to  this  request. 

June  19th  we  received  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Frank  Mason 
North,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Boards,  a  request 
for  the  judgment  of  our  Board  upon  a  Hojin  (Charter)  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Field  Board  of  Managers  in  Seoul  after 
informal  conference  with  some  of  the  Japanese  officials  for 
submission  to  the  Boards  at  home,  with  the  understanding  that, 
when  approved  by  them,  it  would  be  officially  approved  by  the 
Japanese  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Hojin  relate  to  details  common  to  such  documents 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  provisions  which  are  of 
special  interest  are  the  following: 


"Art.  I. 


"Art.  IX. 


"Art.  III. 


"Art.  IV. 


This  Hojin  shall  be  styled  the  Christian  Union 
Zaidan  Hojin  of  the  Chosen  Christian  College. 

The  object  of  this  Hojin  shall  be  to  establish 
and  maintain  this  College  in  accordance  with 
Christian  principles.  This  College  shall  carry 
on  special  education  following  the  Educational 
Ordinance  of  the  Sovernment-General  of  Chosen. 

The  office  of  this  Hojin  is  located  at  Ho.  34. 
Onaricho,  Seoul,  Chosen. 

The  property  of  this  Hejin  is  of  three  classes 
as  follows: 

1.  The  appropriation  of  104,000.  Gold  Yen.  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A. ,  part  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  pnrcha.se  of  the  College  site  at 
Chang  Uai,  so  graciously  permitted  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor  General  of  Chosen. 
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"Art 


Art. 


"Art 


2.  An  appropriation  of  104,000  Gold  Yen 

each  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
for  building  and  equipment. 


3.  Annual  grants  of  4,000.  Gold  Yen  each  from  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tjie  Presbyterian 
Church  U.8.A. ,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churoh,  and  of  1,000  Gold  Yen  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  U.S.A. 


V.  This  Hojin  shall  have  the  right  to  receive 

land,  buildings  and  other  kinds  of  property  which 
may  be  given  to  the  institution  and  te  receive  annual 
grants  of  larger  or  lesser  amounts  from  other  bodies 
or  individuals  hereafter  to  cooperate  in  accordance 
with  this  act  of  endowment. 

VI.  All  the  members  of  this  Hojin  must  have  their 

residence  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

Tha  Managers,  officers,  members  of  the  Faculties  and 
all  the  instructors  must  be  believers  in  and  followers 
of  the  doctrines  contained  ih  the  Christian  Bible. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Board  referred 

to  above  the  Board  itself  shall  co-opt  a  sufficient 
number  of  Christian  Japanese  subjects  to  make  their 
number  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the 
regular  members.  These  co-opted  members  shall  have 
equal  rights  with  the  regular  members. 

VII.  These  Managers  shall  be  chosen  under  the  following 

rules : 

1.  Full  co-operation. 

Each  Board  entering  into  full  co-eperation  shall 

provide : 

(1)  Property  or  funds  to  a  minimum  value  of 
80,000  Yen  Gold 

(2)  a  minimum  of  two  Missionary  teachers 

(3)  an  annual  appropriation 

toward  current  expenses  of  not  less  than  4,000  Yen. 

The  Missions  of  each  fully  co-operating  Board  shall 

appoint  four  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Managers. 

2.  Partial  co-operation 

Any  Board  which  cannot  meet  all  the  conditions  for 

full  co-oper&tton  may  provide 

(1)  40,000  Gold  Yen  in  money  and 

(2)  one  Missionary  teacher,  and 

f3)  2,000  Gold  Yen  annual  appropriation  toward 
current  expenses. 
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Its  Mission  may  appoint  one  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


3.  Minimum  co- operation 

Any  Board  which  does  not  desire  to  come  under  the 
head  of  "Pull  Co-operation"  or  "Partial  Co-operation" 
as  outlined  above  may  provide 

(1)  One  Missionary  teacher,  and 

(2)  1,000  Sold  Yen  annual  appropriation  toward 
current  expenses. 

Its  Mission  may  appoint  one  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


"Art .XVI II.  This  Ho jin  may  be  dissolved  by  a  three-fourths 

vote  of  all  the  Managers  at  a  meeting  specially 
called  for  the  purpose. 

"Art.  XIX.  If  the  Ho jin  be  dissolved,  the  last  Managers 

shall  appoint  legal  successors  (Zaidan  no  Kizoku 
Hanrisha)  such  appointment  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  Article  VII. 

1.  The  Board  of  Managers  may  transfer  the  property 
to  one  or  more  incorporated  bodies  which  hold 
and  manage  property  for  the  carrying  on  of 
education  of  the  same  kind  as  this  Ho jin. 

2.  In  case  there  be  no  Hojln  which  meets  the  above 
condition,  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  sell  the 
oronerty  or  make  an  estimate  of  its  value,  and 
shall  return  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  or  the 
property  itself  to  the  original  donors,  either 
bodies  or  individuals,  or  their  successors, 
proportionately  to  the  amount  received  from  them. 

"ART.  XX.  With  the  sanction  of  the  proper  authorities,  this 

Act  of  Endowment,  excepting  Articles  II,  Vi,  XVIII 
and  XX  may  be  amended  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  all  the 
Managers  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose. 


Dr.  north's  communication  arrived  too  late  for  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Committee  on  Chosen  and  the  Executive  Council  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  June  19th,  but  I  reported  it  to  the 
Board  and  it  was  referred  with  power  to  the  Executive  Council  and 
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such  members  of  the  Board  as  might  be  found  available.  The 
conference  was  held  June  22nd,  ten  members  of  the  Board  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  being  present.  As  it  was  deemed 
probable  that  the  Hojin,  if  approved,  would  become  the  standard 
to  whioh  all  other  mission  schools  would  be  ultimately  obliged 
to  conform,  so  that  the  missionaries  have  a  right  to  he  heard 
before  the  Board  passed  upon  it,  the  following  action  was  taken: 


".....After  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  the  Secretary  in  charge  was  instructed  to  correspond  with 
the  representatives  of  this  Board  on  the  Field  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Chosen  Christian  College,  the  Senate  of  the  Educational 
Foundation  and  other  parties  in  interest,  as  to  whether  in  their 
judgment  the  terms  of" "The  Act  of  Endowment",  taken  in  connection 
with  the  educational  regulations  of  the  Government-General, 
sufficiently  guarantee  the  Christian  character  and  influence  of  the 
College  to  warrant  the  Board  in  giving  it  further  support.  Pending 
this  correspondence,  the  decision  of  the  Board  is  deferred. 

"It  was  also  voted  that  .  .  .  pending  these 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese  Government  General  and  final  action 
on  the  subject  by  the  Boards,  the  Field  Board  of  Managers  be  instruct¬ 
ed  to  continue  the  work  of  the  College  on  the  most  economical  practi¬ 
cable  basis  and  to  avoid  commitment  to  any  expenditures  beyond  those 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  present  courses  of  instruction, 
these  expenditures  to  be  assigned  to  the  cooperating  Boards  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  distribution." 


The  letter  to  the  field,  thus  called  for,  was  mailed 
the  following  day,  June  23rd.  I  made  it  clear  that  the  question 
now  at  issue  is  not  the  one  formerly  discussed  (as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  college  in  Seoul)  but  whether  it  is  possible  to  ce  Juet 
a  college,  which  must  take  out  a  permit  under  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Japanese  Government- General ,  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  guarantee  its  distinctively  Christian  influence. 

So  few  replies  have  been  received  that  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  have  been  lost  en  route  or  have  failed  to  pass  the 
Japanese  censors  who  often  examine  the  correspondence.  The 
essential  material  that  has  arrived  from  the  field,  including 
some  that  was  mailed  before  the  receipt  of  my  letter  but  received 
by  us  since  the  conference  of  June  22nd,  I  now  quote  as  follows: 


"The  act  of  endowment  is  the  only  one  that  carries  any 
authority  or  has  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  agreement  in  it. 

This  is  practically  identical  with  the  Severance  Union  Medical 
College  one.  Article  II.  the  only  place  where  the  relation  of 
religion  and  the  Ordinance  is  touched  upon  is  the  same.  In  the 
Medical  one,  on  inquiry  in  the  Board  ef  Managers  it  was  plainly 
stated  that  it  meant  that  there  could  he  no  religious  instruction 
or  exercises  in  the  college  itself.  The  curriculum  itself  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement.  It  can  be  ordered  changed 
at  any  time  that  the  authorities  consider  it  not  in  agreement 
with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  Act  of  Endowment.  The  present 
Middle  School  curriculum  followed  by  all  Mission  Schools,  including 
Bible  instruction,  was  one  authorized  by  the  Administration.  It 
has  been  ordered  changed,  and  Bible  instruction  eliminated.  It 
is  stated  in  Dr.  Avison's  letter  to  Dr.  North  that  while  optional 
religious  instruction  will  be  made  possible  to  all  students  of  the 
school  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Instruction,  optional  chapel 
exercises  will  not  be  permitted  in  the  school  as  such.  The 
position  does  not  seem  consistent  and  certainly  is  not  clear. 

Neither  is  it  in  accord  with  the  known  application  of  the  Ordinance 
in  all  other  cases.  This  indeed,  is  the  point  of  the  crux.  The 
whole  thing  hangs  here.  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  in  fact 
it  is  just  what  the  letter  seems  to  make  it}  I  mean,  in  the  mind 
of  the  authorities.  It  is  an  absolute  retreat  from  what  has  been 
consistently  their  main  contention  and  the  whole  point  of  the 
Ordinance.  There  are  a  variety  of  possible  explanations;  it  may 
have  been  introduced  as  a  Theological  Seminary  Department,  and 
might  go  thro  on  this  basis.  It  may  be  Bible  instruction,  but 
not  religious  instruction.  The  authorities  recognize  a  difference. 
Heretofore  in  the  school  the  Bible  has  been  taught  I  believe  uhuer 
the  curriculum  heading  of  "Ethics",  and  I  was  told  that  a  visiting 
inspector  pressed  the  point  and  insisted  on  knowing  whether  it  was 
taught  as  a  science  or  as  a  religion.  Again  Mr.  Sekiya’s 
"unofficial""  approval  may  mean  something  or  it  may  mean  nothing. 

Mr.  Sekiya  assured  the  Syen  Chyun  men  that  their  Girls  Academy 
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was  on  his  list  as  holding  a  permit;  that  they  need  have  no 
anxiety;  that  he  would  write  the  local  authorities  and  instruct 
them.  Mr.  Usami, his  superior,  the  man  who  decides  matters,  closed 
the  school  up.  Manifestly  the  letter  passes  this  extraordinary 
concession  over  with  too  little  explanation  and  definition  to  be 
satisfactory. 

"The  statement  s3 so  with  regard  to  before  and  after 
hours  chapel  is  directly  csntrary  to  the  official  correspondence 
and  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  you  some  months  ago. 

"Of  course  I  am  speaking  largely  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
particular  matter  as  yet,  yet  with  my  knowledge  of  matters  as  a 
whole,  with  the  known  intent,  interpretation,  and  applications 
of  the  Ordinance,  with  the  speoific  statements  of  Mr.  Usami, 
the  man  whose  word  goes,  as  to  his  understanding  as  te  the 
character  of  the  institution  as  being  "neutral  in  matters  of 
religion",  I  cannot  but  question  as  to  the  authorities'  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  concession,  and  am  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  the  only  guarantee  which  could  give  any  assurance  of  the  future 
would  be  to  embody  it  in  the  Act  of  Endowment,  and  make  it  clear 
there.  That  alone  is  authoritative.  But  aa  X  have  said  I  am 
speaking  largely  without  specific  knowledge,  and  had  probably 
better  reserve  my  remarks  until  X  am  better  informed.  It  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  entirely  wrong." 

"There  has  been  much  disoussion  ox  the  Hevised  Ordinance 
in  its  application  to  Bible  instruction.  Thera  has  also  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  ourselves  as  to  our  idea  of  its 
meaning  and  its  application.  There  has  never  seemed  to  be  much 
ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  Ordinance  itself,  or  in  the  official 
interpretations  and  expositions  issued  hy  the  authorities  who 
framed  it.  Our  prinoiple  work  has  been  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  they  proposed  to  apply  it,  and  the  exact  lines  of  its 
application.  With  this  in  view  a  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Usami 
in" last  October.  In  this  interview  three  points  were  clearly 
elucidated.  Established  schools  holding  a  permit  before  April  1st, 
1915,  oould  continue  as  before  for  ten  years  in  those  departments 
for  whioh  they  held  the  permit,  hut  if  they  wished  to  alter,  or  add 
to,  other  departments  these  other  departments  must  come  under  the 
head  of  "new* schools" ,  and  have  the  provisions  apply  at  once. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Kwang  Ju  Boys  Ko  Tung  School,  which  held 
a  Ko  Tung  permit  and  had  applied  for  a  Pyel  Kwa  one  before  the 
date  given,  the  application  would  not  be  received  except  on  the 
new  basis.  There  was  a  similar  case,  I  believe,  in  South  Kyeng 
Sang  also.  Regarding  new  schools  we  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  permit  religious  instruction  as  an  optional  course 
in  the  curriculum.  We  pointed  out  that  this  would  meet  the 
Governments  purpose  of  putting  school  privileges  with  a  uniform ^ 
course  of  study  within  the  reach  of  all  students  without  compelling 
any  to  accept  religious  instruction  distasteful  to  them  or  their 
parents;  at  the  same  time  it  would  enable  Christian  Missions  to 
fulfill  their  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  Christian  parents,  and  not  require  them  to  oonauct 
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sohools  wholly  secular.  Mr.  Usami  replied  that  the  Ordinanoe 
applied  not  only  to  Christian  schools  but  to  all  private  schools 
and  any  rule  or  exception  made  would  have  to  apply  to  all. 
Therefore  if  the  Bible  were  permitted  in  Christian  schools  even 
as  an  optional  course  they  would  have  to  grant  to  all  other 
religious  organisations  conducting  sohools  similar  privileges. 
This  woula  result  in  many  places  in  a  number  of  small  weak 
schools  instead  of  one  strong  one,  and  thus  the  aim  of  the 
Ordinanoe  would  be  defeated.  Therefore  it  could  not  be  granted 
even  as  an  optional  course  of  study.  Our  end,  he  thought .could 
■  be  accomplished  through  the  Sunday  Schools  and  Churches. 


"In  the  third  place  we  were  informed  with  regard  to  the 
new  college  in  Seoul  that  while  it  was  operating  temporarily  on  the 
old  J.  D.  Wells  College  permit,  this  was  wholly  temporary,  while 
it  was  organizing,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  organize 
on  its  own  permit  which  would  be  under  the  Bevised  Ordinanoe. 

Mr.  Usami  said  that  when  Dr.  Goucher  was  here,  in  his  interview 
with  the  authorities  he  had  agreed  to  this,  and  he  understood 
Dr.  Speer's  position  to  be  the  same;  adding,  that  "with  this 
understanding  with  such  men  from  America  he  thought  it  strange 
that  there  should  be  any  question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
missionaries. 


"Mr.  Usami  also  stated  that  the  authorities  looked 
forward  to  compulsory  education  in  Chosen  as  in  Japan,  This  how¬ 
ever  would  probably  apply  only  to  the  Primary  grades. 

"  Considerable  interest  was  manifested  during  the  year 
concerning  certain  official  correspondence  sent  down  as  instructions 
to  local  officials  for  the  application  of  the  Ordinanoe.  About 
the  time  of  Dr.  Speer’s  visit  an  order  was  issued  to  the  effect 
tnat  "while  it  was  not  permitted  to  add  the  teaching  of  religion 
to  the  regular  course  of  study  taught  in  sohools,  nor  was  it 
permitted  to  give  instruction  in  religion  under  the  name  of 
optional  studies  added  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  or  to  hold 
religious  services  as  a  part  of  the  school  work,  yet  there  was 
no  objection  to  using  the  school  building  for  religious  purposes 
provided  It  .as  done  outside  of  the  school  work.  In  such  oases 

however  oare  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  this  with  the  work  of 
the  school. 


"This  was  thought  by  some  to  be  even  more  strict 
than  the  letter  of  the  law  in  that  it  forbade  religious  instru.^ion 
even  as  an  optional  course  outside  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Others  thought  it  was  a  distinct  way  out,  and  while  forbidding 
religious  instruction  as  a  part  of  the  school  work,  provided  a  place 
for  it,  informally  in  connection  with  the  school. 

"About  the  same  time  a  local  official  feeling  that 
it  was  perhaps  somewhat  ambiguous,  attached  an  addenda  to  the 
effect  that  the  permission  meant  that  vjhere  schools  were  held  in 
church  buildings  the  church  might  use  the  building  or  where 
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the  church  building  was  too  small  for  special  meetings  the  sohool 
building  might  be  used. 

"Doubt  on  the  subject  was  set  aside  however  by  a 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Tachibana,  Chief  of  Polioe  Affairs  and 
Administrative  Superintendent  Yamagata  which  was  sent  down  to  local 
authorities  sued  instructions.  Mr.  Tachibana  finding  the  preceding 
instruction  ambiguous  and  giving  rise  to  questions  among  his 
subordinates,  addressed  an  inquiry  to  Mr.  Yamagata  to  the  following 
effect: 


'"The  Bible  may  be  taught  before  or  after  the  work 
of  the  sohool;  or  from  two  to  three  in  the  afternoon  if  the  school 
closes  at  two.  Moreover  this  may  be  done  without  describing  it 
as  a  study  that  is  optional  and  outside  the  regular  course.  Under 
the  pretext  that  it  is  merely  using  the  building  for  religious 
purposes,  the  scholars  may  be  divided  into  classes,  instruction  in 
religion  given,  and  servioes  of  prayer  and  worship  held.  Enquiries 
from  District  Superintendents  have  done  on  the  point.  Therefore 
I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter." 

"The  letter  seems  to  have  referred  to  Mr.  Usami  who 

replied : 

'"where  the  attendance  are  scholars  in  the  sohool 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  religious  service  from  the 
work  of  the  sohool,  and  therefore  it  should  be  prohibited.' 

"You  are  all  doubtless  aware  that  the  Boyss  Academy 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Soon  Chun  and  the 
Girls  Academy  at  Syen  Chyun  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Mission 
have  this  spring  at  the  dose  of  the  school  year  both  been  obliged 
to  discontinue  as  they  would  be  permitted  to  go  on  only  under 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Ordinance.  Neither 
had  acquired  a  permit  before  its  promulgation,  although  both  had 
applied  for  the  same  some  years  before.  Neither  Mission  felt 
itself  wanranted  in  continuing  the  school  under  those  conditions 
and  closed. 


"As  you  are  well  aware  there  has  been  more  or  less 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Mission  Body  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  Revised  Ordinance  and  the  Mission 
schools.  Some  missions  have  not  seen  their  way  clear  to  establish 
new  schools  under  its  conditions,  and  have  even  closed  up  schools 
long  since  established  and  running,  but  had  not  yet  received  a 
permit,  rather  than  continue  them  under  the  conditions  imposed. 

Some  while  not  deciding  what  they  would  do  ten  years  from  now, 
when  faoed  with  no  other  alternative,  until  then  are  confining 
their  efforts  to  already  established  schools  hoping  meanwhile 
for  some  providential  turn  of  affairs.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  most  extreme  position  in  the  way  #f  conforming  has  been 
that  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Mission.  At  its  meeting  last 
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October  it  passed  an  action  ‘go  the  effeot  that  it  deemed  it  wise 
that  its  schools  should  all  conform  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  New  Regulation  of  the  Government-General.  Working  out 
this  decision  their  central  and  highest  graded  school,  the  Pai  Chai, 
was  established  as  a  Eo  Tung  School  recognised  by  the  Government 
under  the  Hew  Ordinance.  The  old  permit  is  still  held  X  believe 
for  the  old  school  but  the  new  school  in  the  new  building  is  a 
secular  school. 

"A  full  year  ha.s  now  passed  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  Ordinance.  At  first  there  was  much  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  'The  extent  and  character  of  its  application  remained 
to  be  worked  out  and  seen.  We  were  all  in  an  attitude  of  "wait 
and  see"  rather  believing  that  in  view  of  the  history  of  our  work 
here  a  recognition  and  provision  for  at  least  the  essential  factors 
of  our  presence  and  purpose  would  be  granted.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  however  that  all  the  numerous  published  artioles  from 
authoritative  sources,  have  been  perfectly  clear  on  all  the  main 
points  of  the  ordinance.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  all  our 
interviews  in  ’which  some  avenue  of  relief  however  narrow  and 
limited  was  searched  for,  no  disposition  whatever  has  been 
evidenced  to  make  any  provision.  The  final  petition  to  make  it 
an  optional  course,  outside  ox  the  regular  school  course 
curriculum,  not  to  be  part  of  the  school  work  but  only  in  connection 
with  the  school  was  not  considered  permissible.  It  may  be 
considered  proper  therefore  to  say  that  there  are  four  points  in 
the  Ordinance  on  which  the  present  Administration  is  entirely 
settled  as  to  ixs  purpose  as  to  private  schools;  (1)  Eo  sohool 
may  operate  without  a" permit.  (2)  Only  teachers  having  a  license 
may  teach;  (3)  The  exact  curriculum  of  the  Government  course 
must  be  taught,  and  nothing  other  than  this  permitted.  (4)  No 
religious  instruction  or  religious  exercises  are  to  be  permitted. 


"As  the  year  has  elucidated  more  clearly  the  exact 
position  of  the  Administration  upon  the  fourth  point,  that  of 
religious  instruction  in  private  schools.  ....  Every  effort 
has  been  made  in  the  public  prints  to  justify  it.  Thosehigh  in 
authority  have  brought  every  influence  of  reeson,  authority  and 
prestige  to  buttress  it.  Precedents  applicable  and  inapplicable 
have  been  quoted  and  dwelt  upon.  And  even  all  precedents  have 
been  dropped  and  it  has  been  simply  stated  that  "We  intend  to  do 
wthat  we  think  is  proper"which  after  all  is  the  final  analysis 
of  authority,  and  yet  the  student  of  history  knows  that  such 
questions  have  never  been  permanently  settled  and  can  never  be 
permanently  settled,  simply  upon  the  fiat  of  authority.  .  .  . 

"The  Ordinance  does  grave  injustice  to  the  interests 
of  bodies  deserving  well  at  the  Administration's  hands.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  nrivate  undertaking,  for  it 
forbids  the  school  as  a  school  catering  to  its  own  private  clientel 


or  serving  its  own  purpose  of  existence,  and  requires  it  to  be 
of  only  such  a  general  character  as  will  constitute  it  in  effect 
a  public  school.  In  seeking  to  secure  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
student  to  avail  himself  of  the  private  efforts  of  others,  it 
forbids  the  religious  liberty  of  those  who  make  the  effort.  And 
in  pushing  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  to  the  extent  of  the 
separation  of  religion  from  education  even  in  privately  conducted 
institutions,  the  State  invades  the  Church  to  the  extent  of 
forbidding  it  to  educate  its  children  in  its  own  faith.  And  this 
privilege  comes  well  within  any  recognized  definition  of  "religious 
liberty".  All  three  of  these  things  in  their  proper  position 
are  fundamental  conceptions  of  modern  world  covilization,  and  no 
manifest  violation  of  them  oan  succeed  in  establishing 
itself  permanently.  The  inherent  persistent  sense  of  propriety 
and  equity  in  the  intelligent  majority  of  the  Japanese  people 
will  in  the  end  give  to  us  all  that  properly  belongs  to  us.  In 
Japan  itself  the  whole  set  of  the  educational  ourrent  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  before  the  ten 
years  Sis  out,  some  avenue  of  relief  will  be  found.  If  it  is 
right  and  proper  it  will  come.  Meanwhile  if  we  ourselves  believe 
that  these  things  are  true  and  vital,  not  only  to  our  own  interests 
but  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  in  which  we  reside,  certain¬ 
ly  the  way  to  bring  forth  the  truth  to  the  light  is  not  ourselves 
to  abandon  it;  at  the  very  least,  not  while  it  is  still  freely 
granted  us  to  remain  with  it.  .... 

"Permission  was  sought  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  these  private  schools  to  those  only  who  desire  it,  even  to  do 
this  outside  of  the  recognized  regular  curriculum,  and  to  make  the 
schools  open  to  all  who  might  wish  to  attend.  In  this  way  we 
would  cooperate  in  the  needs  of  the  Government,  putting  our  schools 
at  its  service,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  refused  our  own  main 
reason  for  existence.  She  'permission  was  refused." 

(^Review  of  the  Presant  Educational  Situation  in 

Korea",  sent  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  E.  Adans,  with 
letter  of  July  6,1916) 


^  "X  have  the  honor  to  report  that  recently  the 

Paichai 'Haktang,  a  Methodist  institution  in  Seoul  and  one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  Chosen,  has  been  converted  into  a  higher  common 
school  in  accordance  with  the  new  Regulations.  This  is  the  first 
religious  school  in  Chosen  that  has  in  this  way  conformed  to  ohe 
requirements  of  the  new  law.  It  may  be  added  that  the  paichai 
Hafctang,  tho  converted  into  a  higher  common  sohool,  will  not 
become  entirely  non-religious.  It  will  give  religious  instruction 
to  those  desiring  it,  but  this  will  be  done  in  a  separate  building 
and  outside  the  regular  school  hours.  The  sohool  will  also  retain 
special  classes  for  students  desiring  religious  education. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  to  Dr*  J.  E*  Adams  from 

Ransford  Miller'  Consul  General,  sent  by 

Dr.  Adams  with  his  letter  of  July  6,  1916) 


"I  need  say  nothing  more  in  explanation  of  the 
situation  than  I  have  said  to  Dr.  Adams  except  to  emphasize  the 
real  concessions  that  we  have  gained.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
negotiations  there  seemed  to  be  only  a  law  for  restricting  religious 
teaching  and  the  tendency  was  to  close  up  every  avenue  but 
gradually  there  has  been  relaxation  until  finally  Mr.  Usami  said 
to  me  he  would  give  the  law  the  most  liberal  interpretation  possible. 
At  first  in  our  Charter  all  reference  to  Christianity  was  stricken 
out  showing  their  desire  at  that  time  to  restrict  us  as  much  as 
possible,  but  finally  we  secured  the  Charter  as  it  now  stands, 
with  full  recognition  of  the  Christian  object  of  the  institution, 
its  influence  and  Christian  character  guarded  not  only  by  p. 
permission  to  have  Christians  on  the  Board  of  Managers  and'  Faculties 
but  with  a  clause  compelling  the  placing  on  those  bodies  of  none 
but  Christians.  Finally  the  Biblical  Department  was  added  and 
we  now  have  the  assurance  that  all  students  in  other  departments 
may  take  Bible  studies  outside  the  regular  hours  of  their  departments 
and  if  we  adjust  the  schedule  of  the  Biblical  Department  so  that 
its  hours  for  Bible  teaching  come  after  the  other  departments’ 
close  other  students  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  those 
Biblical  courses."  .... 

(Letter  Dr.  0.  R.  Avison  October  5,  1916/ 


".  .  .  .  All  those  documents  (the  Hojin  and  curriculum) 
have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Sekiya  and  have  his  approval  (unofficial). 
We  cannot  submit  them  for  official  approval  until  we  receive  word 
from  the  Joint  Com.  instructing  us  to  do  so  because  naturally  when 
the  matter  ■  has  proceeded  that  far  official  approval  will 

be  expected  to  be  followed  by  our  acceptance.  ..... 

"A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held 
yesterday  to  go  over  the  curriculum  and  regulations  and  it  also 
reviewed  the  Act  of  Endowment  or  Hojin  again  and  both  documents  were 
approved  by  unanimous  vote  and  the  Acting  President  and  Secretary 
were  instructed  to  sign  the  copies  and  forward  them  as  stated  above." 


"In  Art.  II  the  object  of  the  Hojin  is  definitely  stated 
to  be  ’to  establish  and  maintain  this  college  in  accordance  with 
Christian  principles.’ 

"This  not  only  conceded  the  right  to  begin  it  as  a 
Christian  institution  but  the  authority  to  continue  it  always  as 
such. 


"I  felt  that  when  they  had  conceded  this  point  they 
had  made  it  plain  to  us  that  they  had  no  inherent  objection  to 
Christianity  in  itself. 

"Art.  YI  then  provides  the  machinery  which  is  to  main¬ 
tain  this  Christian  character  viz:  by  insuring  that  all  who  are  to 
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bear  responsibility  for  the  management  and  for  teaching  shall  be 
active  Christians.  We  inserted  the  expression  "believers  in  the 
Christian  Bible"  with  the  definite  intention  of  making  it  plain 
that  the  teaohings  of  the  Bible  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  and  life  of  each  of  those  who  should  compose  the  Board  and 
Faculty. 


"An  institution  such  as  this  cannot  get  far  away 
from  the  object  for  which  it  was  founded. 

"In  discussing  this  point  Mr.  Komatsu  said  that  he  did 
not  see  how  a  lesson  in  Astronomy  taught  hy  a  believer  in  Sod 
could  fail  to  make  a  deep  religious  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
student  so  that  given  a  Faculty  of  earnest  Christian  men  witheut 
even  the  right  to  teaoh  the  Bible  as  a  textbook,  the  College 
ought  to  be  a  strong  force  for  influencing  the  minds  of  the 
students  according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  teacher 8. 

"However  we  were  anxious  to  have  the  right  to  use  the 
Bible  as  a  textbook  ana  to  meet  this  desire  the  authorities  gave 
permission  to  add  a  department  of  Bible  instruotion  for  which 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum,  a  copy  of  whi'ch- 
is  enclosed  in  this. 

"In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students  of  other 
departments  to  take  Bible  studies  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the 
hours  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  Bible  hours  oome  at  times  when 
there  are  vacant  periods  in  the  other  departments. 

"Of  course  Bible  can  only  be  made  an  optional  subject 
and  attendance  at  devotional  exercises  also  can  only  be  made 
optional. 


"We  feel,  however,  that  compulsory  attendance  does  not 
result  in  any  special  advantage  to  the  one  so  compelled  and  that 
this  feature  need  not  cause  us  any  anxiety. 

'"Referring  to  the  holding  of  devotional  exercises, 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  by  which  permissi on  to  hold  them  as  part 
of  the  regular  college  curriculum.  s  can  he  granted  but 

we  have,  as  you  will  see  hy  consulting  the  curriculum,  provision 
made  for  Moral  Teaching  in  all  the  departments  and  also  for  Soienoe 
of  Ethics. 


"And  while  no  statement  concerning  it  can  enter  into 
these  documents  and  we  cannot  even  have  a  verbal  statement  on  the 
subject  we  understand  that  we  shall  be  free  to  use  the  hours 
outside  of  8  A.H.  to  3  P.M.  or  whatever  hours  constitute  the 
regular  curriculum  in  any  way  the  Faculty  may  wish  so  that  we 
propose  to  have  a  prayer  service  before  the  opening  of  morning 
studies  and  time  will  be  definitely  set  aside  after  study  hours 
for  religious  services  as  may  seem  best,  while  such  evening 
exercises  as  may  be  thought  wise  will  also  be  observed  so  that  the 
influence  of  the  college  on  the  religious  life  of  the  students 
can  be  made  as  decided  as  we  may  plan  for  it. 


i 
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"I  think  we  may  well  consider  this  College  matter  as  an 
independent  item.  Do  we  feel  that  we  have  secured  such  conditions 
as  will  make  it  possible  for  a  Faculty  of  Christian  men  to  train 
a  body  of  students  already  largely  Christian  as  Christian  workers 
in  the  various  spheres  of  life  and  to  enable  the  Faculty  through 
the  College  to  affect  for  good  the  life  of  the  country  at  large? 

If  so  we  here  believe  .  we  should  move  forward,  trusting  in 
God  to  keep  the  way  clear  and  to  use  the  institution  for  His  glory. 

"I  would  like  also  to  suggest  that  if  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  year  period,  which  time  will  of  course  soon  pass  by,  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  law  towards  the  greater  religious  liberty 
we  desire  the  P.Y.  institution  will  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  new 
Charter  and  it  may  not  then  be  possible  to  secure  for  it  the  Bame 
conditions  we  oan  now  get  for  this  College  in  which  case  we  would 
have  much  to  regret  did  we  let  this  opportunity  of  establishing  it 
pass  by. 


"Ue  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  be  really  better 
off  with  this  Charter  than  we  should  be  to  be  placed  under  the  ten 
year  extension  clause,  not  knowing  what  may  happen  at  the  end  of 
that  period. 


"After  all  the  College  will  then  be  only  at  the  beginning 
of  its  work  and  it  will  be  a  valuable  factor  at  that  time  to  be  sure 
of  our  standing  as  guaranteed  in  its  charter,  while  on  the  other 
hand  if  there  should  then  be  a  relaxation  this  College  would  als® 
have  the  advantage  of  it." 

(Letter  Dr.  0.  R.  Avison  to  Dr.  Horth, July  15,1916) 


"She  concessions  granted  to  the  Chosen  Christian  College 
indicate  thw  willingness  of  the  authorities  to  interpret  their  own 
Ordinance  as  liberally  as  possible  in  the  actual  application  of 
its  provisions. 

"It  is  self-evident  that  any  Educational  Institution 
operating  here  must  follow  the  law;  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
authorities  must  have  the  right  to  interpret  the  law  in  its  applicatio 
application  to  a  conorete  case. 

"Dow  we  are  to  judge  the  question  of  whether  we  can  carry 
on  this  one  Christian  Educational  Institution  under  this  law,  not 
in  the  light  of  the  uninterpreted  provisions  of  the  ordinance  but 
in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  the  Government  is 
willing  to  grant  us  under  the  Ordinance. 


( 
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...  other  Individual  institutions  oome  up  for  oonsidera- 

mUS^  511  decided  upon  and  under  the  provisions  that 
f?r  &t  the  time  and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that 

t?L  •fuvS?Dle?t  thlS  °ne  institution  under  a  given  interpreta- 
ul  eXy  teoome  a  precedent  for  all  future  oases  because 

ffn*  Seki^ra  remarked  to  me  that  the  Charter  of  the  Medical  College 
h-d  better  follow  the  wording  of  that  of  the  C.C.C.  as  closelv  S 
a+v,p0SSil:ilT  because  the  granting  of  the  one  charter  would  make  the 
other  merely  a  matter  of  rform. 


,  i>e  are  working  hard.  Dr.  Brown,  to  insure  that  the 
College  snail  be  a  Christian  Institution  as  well  as  be  broad  in  its 
training  and  widespread  in  the  influence  it  shall  have  on  the  whole 
country  and^we  want  to  feel  that  we  have  your  sympathy  and  confidence 

C  021110.61100  a 

(Letter  Dr,  0.  R.  Avison  to  Dr.  Brown, 

August  6,  1916) 


'•le  then  discussed  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  a  student  registered  in  a  department  other  than  the  Biblical 
taking  a  Biblical  subject  if  he  desired  to  do  so  and  there  was 
time  for  him  to  do  so  without  interfering  with  the  work  of  his 
regular  course.  Mr.  Usami  replied  that  as  the  object  of  the 

Ordinance  was  to  separate  the  study  of  religion  from  all  other 
studies  it  would  not  be  in  -accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
Ordinance  to  allow  this  during  the  regular  hours  of  the  course 
in  which  the  student  was  registered  but  that  outside  of  those 
hours  every  student  would  have  complete  liberty  to  study  anything 
he  wished  to,  including  Bible. 

"I  then  put  the  question  in  a  concrete  form  —  supposing 
the  literary  Department's  hours  were  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  and  the* 
Biblical  Department’s  hours  were  12  n.  to  6. p.m.  and  the  Bible 
were  being  taught  at  5  p.m.  could  a  student  in  the  Literary 
Department  take  the  Biblical  study  then  being  given  in  the  Biblical 
Dept.  Mr.  Usami  said  he  would  like  me  to  put  these  points  in 
writing  that  he  might  be  able  to  answer  them  without  any  chance 
for  a  misunderstanding  and  the  matter  was  dropped  for  the  time. 
Before  I  left  he  vouchsafed  the  statement  that  he  would  not  reply 
to  Dr.  Adams’  letter  until  all  these  questions  were  settled  between 
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him  and  ua. 


"To  avoid,  any  posaibls  misstep  I  called  together  an 
many  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  as  I  could  get  hoi  of  today 
and  invited  a  few  others  to  meet  with  us.  Chore  were  present 
Judge  Watanabe,  Prof.  Takai  of  the  C.C.C.,  Prof.  Oshima  of  the 
Severance  Medical  College  and  Messrs.  Gerdine,  Hoble,  Rufus, 

Billings,  Underwood  end  myself.  I  laid  before  them’ the  Ho jin 
and  Regulations,  Dr.  Adams1  letter  to  Mr.  Usami  and  my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Usami  and  asked  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion  as  to 
what  questions  I  should  lay  before  Mr.  Usami. 

"Judge  iifatanabe  said  that  in  his  opinion  Dr.  Adams 
had  been  unwise  in  injecting  himself  and  his  questions  into  the 
negotiations  because  the  official,  if  he  answered  at  all,  would  be 
compelled  to  expound  the  law  overstrictly  rather  than  otherwise 
whereas  the  statements  in  the  Ho jin  and  in  the  Regulations  were 
quite  plain  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  act  in  accordance  with 
them.  Any  questioning  of  the  officials  as  to  the  exact  degree 
of  liberty  given  by  the  concessions  would  only  tend  to  limit 
the  amount  of  liberty  and  so  do  damage  to  the  cause  we  all  had  at 
heart;  viz:,  to  secure  as  liberal  an  interpretation  as  possible. 

He  further  advised  me  not  to  send  in  any  further  questions 
to  Mr.  Usami  as  both  the  law  and  the  charter  were  clear.  The  law 
says  that  a  student  in  the  Literary  Depart,  has  certain  prescribed 
subjects  for  the  hours  allotted  to  that  course,  the  Bible  not  being 
amongst  those  and  therefore  he  must  devote  his  time  during  the 
hours  of  the  course  to  the  subjects  laid  down  in  it.  However, 
the  law  places  no  limit  on  the  subjects  that  anyone  may  study 
outside  of  the  hours  allotted  and  so  the  students  may  'cake  up  any¬ 
thing  he  pleases  under  any  auspices  he  pleases  and  therefore  if 
there  is  a  Bible  course  being  given  somewhere  (anywhere)  he  may 
attend  it  at  his  pleasure.  As  the  law  (Ordinance)  lays  no 
restriction  on  the  student  except  during  the  stated  hours  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  registered  Judge  Uatanabe  concludes  that 
any  question  of  this  kind  referred  to  Mr.  Usami  would  be  superfluous. 

"this  interpretation  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  you  will  see  confirms  my  statement  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  north 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  arrange  the  hours  of  the 
courses  suitably  to  enable  students  of  other  departments  to  take 
Bible  studies  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  result  of  today's 
conference  is  that  we  shall  accept  the  Judge's  advice  and  simply 
follow  the  evident  provisions  of  the  law  and  use  our  liberty  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

"I  am  sorry  that  the  result  of  your  request  for  help 
in  judging  of  the  value  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hojin  is  so  meager 
hut  it  will  enable  you  to  see  that  the  feeling  here  has  not 
sufficiently  subsided  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  judgment."  ..... 

(Letter  Dr.  0.  R.  Avison  to  Dr.  Brown, 

September  29,  1916.) 
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"Re  the  College  'religious  department'  question 
that  you  asked,  I  think  that  your  answer  is  in  your  own  letter, 
in  the  quotation  that  you  make  from  Dr.  Adams.  He  practically 
says  exactly  what  I  said  that  the  only  explanation  of  their  seeming 
change  of  heart  is  that  they  are  granting  us  the  right  to  affiliate 
our  existing  Theological  Seminaries  with  the  College  and  call  them 
'religious  departments'.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  is  all 
that  they  have  granted."  .... 

(Extract  from  letter  Rev.  Charles  A.  Clark, 
to  Dr.  Brown,  July  12,  1916.) 


The  American  Consul  General's  letter  says 
'the  Paiehai  Haktang  though  converted  into  a  higher  c  mmon  school, 
will  not  become  entirely  non-religious. '  This  might  look  as 
though  some  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  Governmait.  This 
however  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  the  Methodists  ndV? 
have  two  schools  for  they  have  not  surrendered  their  old  permit 
under  which  they  can  run  until  the  ten  years  of  grace  are  up. 

So  this  runs  as  a  separate  school  with . religious  exercises  and 
instruction,  making  it  appear  to  rhose  who  do  not  know  the  real 
situation  as  though  even  a  conformed  school  might  give  religious 
instruction  and  have  religious  exeroises.  This  they  cannot  do 
in  their  new  building  which  is  the  conformed  part  of  their  school. 

"There  is  intense  indignation  on  the  part  of  one  or 
two  of  their  best  missionaries  which  may  lead  to  one  or  two  of 
their  best  men  going  home.  ..... 

"Finally  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  whole  situation 
behooves  us  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  that  is  the  eventual  closing 
of  many  if  not  mosi  of  our  educational  institutions.  Certainly 
the  primary  schools  now  run  by  the  Church  cannot  last  long.  neither 
do  I  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  all  our  Mission  institutions. 
It  may  not  come  to  this  but  certainly  this  is  one  field  in  which 
we  would  all  favor  'preparedness'"  ..... 

(Letter  Rev.  J.  G.  Holdcroft  May  25,  1916) 


"I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th.  March,  relative  to  the  new  Educational  Regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Government-General  of  Chosen  on  March  24th,  1915. 

"Your  letter  appears  to  have  been  prepared  on  the 
strength  of  Dr.  Brown's  first  letter  to  myself,  to  which  you  so 
often  refer.  If  you  examine  carefully,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  done,  my  answer  sent  him  in  reply  thereto  and  his  last  letter 
to  me,  as  well  as  his  communication  addressed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Missionaries  of  Chosen  on  the  subject,  I  trust  you  would 
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surely  arrive  at  a  quite  different  conclusion  from  that  mentioned  in 
.your  letter  now  under  acknowledgement.  I  may  call  your  attention, 
however,  to  the  circumstances  the  late  Prince  Ito  gave  so-oalled 
undertaking  to  the  Missionaries,  which  you  regard  as  still  effective. 

I  was  myself  present  when  the  Prince  declared  that  the  Missionary 
Schools  would  not  he  included  in  the  then  existing  regulations. 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  general  system  of  national  education; 

Korea  being  in  a  half-civilized  condition  under  the  former  Korea 
Government.  Since  then,  fundamental  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  Chosen  having  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the  Empire  of  japan, 
the  new  administration  have  introduced  a  system  of  national 
education.  Prom  the  correspondence  finally  passed  between  Dr. 

Brovm  and  myself  as  above  referred  to,  you  will  observe  that  the 
sole  aim  of  the  Government  General  of  Chosen  is  simply  to  complete 
the  national  and  uniform  system  of  education  throughout  Chosen, 
public  or  private.  In  order  to  attain  this  object  it  was 

deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  all  educational  organs  aloof 
from  religious  propagation.  The  Chosen  Government  are  of  opinion 
that  while  the  propagation  of  all  religions  would  safely  be  left 
to  the  private  funds,  ?ts  other  affairs  involving  public  welfare, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Government  regulations.  She  Government 
cannot  allow  any  private  school,  which  publicly  poses  to  give  a 
general  education,  just  as  a  nubile  school,  to  be  used  for  religious 
purpose*  because  if  they  do  it  would  give  rise  to  sectional  or 
denominational  strifes,  on  account  of  which  as  history  tells  us 
all  European  countries  once  suffered  to  no  small  entent.  The  present 
regulations  under  discussion  would  serve  to  remove  causes  for  suoh 
strifes,  and  give  freedom  to  all  religious  bodies  to  propagate 
religion  through  prooer  means  and  on  equal  footing.  I  understand 
Christ  never  tried  to  preach  His  faith  through  semi-secular 
institutes  such  as  Missionary  Schools  which  would  be  only  required 
in  a  half-civilized  stare  where  no  system  of  national  education  „ 
exists.  Of  course  we  permit  religious  teaching  to  be  carried  on 
in  such  schools  established  for  that  prpurpose  as  seminaries.  We 
have  alwavs  been  extending  all  possible  facility  to  religious  propa¬ 
gation  by  lease  of  land  belonging  to  the  Government,  or  by  exempting 
land  and  buildings  used  for  religious  purposes  from  all  taxes  or 
impositions .  We  are  in  fact  welcoming  all  religions  as  afforo.ing 
strength  to  moral  character,  and  its  separation  from  education  is 
deemed  mutually  beneficial  to  the  promotion  of  each  one."  _ 

(Letter  from  the  Honorable  H.  Komatsu,  Director  or  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government-General  of 
Chosen  to  the  Hev.  Frank  II. L. Baton,  Secretary  Australian 
Presbyterian  Board,  dated  May  10,  1916.) 
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"It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  record  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Lomas,  our  Educational  Missionary  to  Korea, 
xhrs  step  has  been  rendered  inevitable  by  the  extreme  and  unenlight- 
ened  policy  adopted  by  the  Japanese  Government- General  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Lomas  makes  this  clear  in  his  letter  of  resignation  couched  in 
'che  following  terms. 


"rIt  is  with  extreme  regret  and  with  a  sense  of  keen 
disappointment  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  place  before  the  Committee 
my  rwresignatien  as  an  Educational  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
CnuBch  of  Victoria.  In  doing  so  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly 
the  causes  which  have  made  such  a  step  seem  to  me  to  be  inevitable." 

"!  .  .  .  These  new  regulations  prohibit  religious 
instruction  in  all  private  schools  in  Korea.  she  Educational 
Senate  of  the  Federated  Missions  in  Korea  first  of  all  offered  to 
bring  all  its  schools  into  line  with  the  Government  curriculum 
in  operation  in  Government  schools  in  Korea,  with  the  one  additional 
study,  that  of  the  Bible.  This  had  no  effect. 


Then,  in  reply  to  the  Government  reasons  for 
insisting  upon  the  exclusion  of  Bible  stidy,  the  Educational  Senate 
asked  permission  to  make  the  Bible  study  purely  optional.  This 
was  refused.  Then  an  interpretation  of  the  law  was  sought  as  to 
whether  the  regulations  applied  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  outside 
of  school  hours.  The  regulations  apply  here  also,  so  that  at 
present  new  schools  in  Korea  can  have  Bible  instruction  neither  as 
a  compulsory  nor  as  an  optional  subject,  neither  in  school  hours 
nor  out  of  school  hours.  The  school  must  be  completely  separated 
from  the  Church,  and  be  a  purely  secular  institution. 

™  The  Educational  Senate  then  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  all  the  Missions  to  stand  firm  and  to  refuse  to 
establish  schools  under  such  regulations,  until  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  years  of  grace,  when  it  would  be  known  what  the  final 
attitude  of  the  Government  is  going  to  be.  Oar  o wn  Mission  Council 
endorsed  this  policy,  and  agreed  to  stand  by  the  Educational  Senate. 

'"Looking  at  all  the  facts  and  feeling^  th&'t  the 
possibilities  of  doing  effective  Mission  v.ork  by  means  of  our 
schools  is  completely  at  an  end,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  face 

the  consequences,  and  to  hand  in  my  resignation.  It  is  me  plainly 

God's  will  that  we  should  adopt  other  means  of  extending  His 
Kingdom  in  Korea,  and  to  attempt  to  continue  along  a  line  of  opera¬ 
tions  without  His  assistance  and  without  His  guidance  is  but  a  sure 

of  meeting  disaster  and  of  coming  to  ultimate  defeat.' 

"Mr.  Lomas  supplemented  this  letter  by  a  clear  and  lucid 
statement  of  the  /hole  position  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee 
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rpa^Prta+i’«Ith  MfTr0hT'  After  a  long  discussion  the  committee 
reaped  tnat  to-.  Lomas'  resignation  had  teen  rendered  inevita- 
iUe  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  they  therefore  felt  that  there 
V.&S  no  other  course  open  to  them  hut  to  acquiesce  in  deeo  sorrow." 

(Artcle  from  "The  Messenger",  March  IV,  1916,  Australian 
Presbyterian  Paper,  Melbourne,  sent  by  the  BeV.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Moffett".) 


'■®'or  several  weeks  past  I  have  on  my  heart  to  write 
you  about  certain  matters  hut  circumstance s  forbade,  and  further¬ 
more  the  time  was  not  appropriate.  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  now  for  me  co  speak  that  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  may  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  feelings  and  that  I  may  assist 
!*■  possible  in  solving  the  difficult  problems  before  the  Board 
with  reference  to  educational  work  in  Xorea. 


"It  has  been  three  months  now  since  I  took  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  College.  During  that  time  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  teachers,  students* 
Korean  brethren  and  officials.  I  have  also  had  some  opportunity 
co  rind  myself.  Coming  from  outside  Pyeng  Yang  with  a  number  of 
pretoy,  definite  ideas  of  my  ov?n,  it  has  been  quite  necessary  to 
work  with  'gloves  on',  as  you  may  well  imagine. 


"The  first  thing  I  want  to  say,  and  X  want  this 
emphasized,  is  that  I  am  not  and  do  not  intend  to  be  led  into  being 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Pyeng  Yang  as  against  any  other  station  in 
Korea.  I  do  believe  in  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
College  in  Pyeng  Yang,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  way  they  have 
been  interpreted  in  the  past  by  a  number  of  prominent  men  in  the 
Mission,  Ihe  injudicious  remarks  of  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
past  has  led  the  members  of  the  Board  in  America  and  many  other 
persons  to  think  that  the  Union  Christian  College  in  Pyeng  Yang 
was  so  narrow  in  its  spirit  as  to  make  it  hopeless  as  an  instrument 
for  the  evangelization  of  Korea.  They  have,  therefore,  felt  it 
necessary  to  organize  another  institution  in  Seoul  in  order  to 
realize  the  broader  ideals  held  by  so  many  today  with  reference 
to  Christian  education  in  foreign  lands.  Chat  institution, 
however,  is  as  radical  in  the  other  direction  as  the  Pyeng  Yang 
institution  lias  been  conservative,  and  I  think  you  will  find  in  due 
time  that  the  very  radicalism  ox  the  proposed  organization  has  lost 
it  not  a  little  sympathy.  However  that  may  be”  I  do  not  intend 
in  my  oonduct  of  office  to  make  any  radical  distinction  between  the 
Union  College  in  Pyeng  Yang  and  the  College  in  Seoul  either  in  its 
place  in  the  life  of  the  -t&ation,  its  purpose  as  an  educational 
organization,  or  in  its  method  of  approaching  the  problems  involved 
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I  expect  to  give  non-Christians  of  good  charaoter  an  opportunity 
to  study.  I  intend  to  broaden  the  courses  of  study  so  as  to 
fit  men  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  In  pursuit  of  these 

aims,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  scramble  for  those  outside  the 
Church.  Our  chief  responsibility  and  out  greatest  hope  is  in 
•those  already  in  the  Church.  Hence  my  efforts  will  be  ooncentrated 
upon  them.  In  view  of  all  these  remarks,  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  the  proposed  institution  in  Seoul  and  the  College  in 
Pyeng  Yang  except  one  of  degree. 

"I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  radical  pro-Pyeng  Yangite 
3'or  a  year  or  two  of  the  time  of  controversy,  I  voted  for  Seoul  and 
stood  for  it.  But  as  I  said  in  my  application  for  appointment,  I 
am  able  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority  and  so  I  have  subordinat 
ed  my  original  feelings  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mission 
expressed  again  and  again.  'Phis  does  not  hinder  my  working  for 
such  an  adjustment  as  will  facilitate  an  early  harmonization  of 
interests  however.  I  am  using  every  opportunity  and  every  means 
to  heal  the  breach  which  has  been  made.  I  am  making  it  as  easy 
as  possible  for  those  who  are  so  inclined  to  reconsider  past  actions 
and  to  get  into  line  with  us  again.  I  am  maintaining  an  absolutely 
independent  attitude  as  regards  Pyeng  Yang  Station  and  the  Mission, 
in  my  official  capacity,  and  insist  upon  my  position  as  an  inter¬ 
mission  executive  being  recognized.  But  withal,  I  am  trying  to 
avoid  the  least  friction  thereby,  I  might  mention  some  results 
of  this  policy  already  manifest  to  me,  but  will  permit  the  reports 
to  reach  you  by  other  channels. 

"So  much  for  my  position. 

"She  real  question  which  has  been  revolving  in  my  mind 
for  weeks  concerns  the  Board's  relation  to  the  Seoul 

institution.  The  situation  from  the  field  point  of  view  at  present 
is  as  follows:  first  the  S.  Presbyterian  Mission  is  completely 
committed  to  the  Pyeng  Yang  College.  Its  Board  has  thus  voted. 

Our  Mission  has  been  permivced  by  the  Board  to  cooperate  in  Pyeng 
Yang  and  with  the  exception  of  a  half  dozen  individuals  all  are 
behind  Pyeng  Yang.  The  Australian  Mission  is  absolutely  unanimous 
in  favor  of  Pyeng  Yang.  The  Canadian  Mission  has  not  committed 
itself,  bur  some  of  the  men  who  formerly  voted  in  favor  of  Seoul, 
this  year  used  all  their  influence  to  turn  their  students  to 
P”eng  Yang.  I  expect  to  visit  their  annual  meeting  next  week, 
and  hope  to  see  them  vote  in  favor  of  cooperation  in  Pyeng  Yang. 

With  reference  to  Seoul,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  out  here  that  the 
M.E.  Board  North  has  declared  its  unwillingness  to  put  any  money 
into  the  institution  in  Seoul  unless  all  the  missions  unite  making 
it  the  one  college  for  Korea.  The  II. E,  Board  South  has  done 
..thing  as  yet,  and  ite  Korea  Mission  has  never  contemplated  doing 
much  more  than  give  its  moral  sum-port.  furthermore,  at  least 
two  members  of  our  Seoul  Station  have  recently  declared  their 
intention  of  abiding  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  thus  making  Seoul 
Station  fairly  evenly  divided  on  the  question. 
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"In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  how  can  our  Board 
keep  up  its  present  attitude  and  prolong  a  situation  long  since 
"become  impracticable?  Suppose  the  Board  does  prooeed  in  the 
matter,  while  the  whole  Mission  declares  'hands  off’.  VZhat 
profit  will  there  be  in  the  .institution? 

"But  now.  Dr.  Brown,  what  I  have  already  said  is  not 
the  vital  matter.  It  is  simply  a  rehashing  of  what  has  already 
been  said  in  scores  of  ways  before.  The  vital  matter  is  one  of 
life  and  death  educationally  and  goes  to  the  very  core  of  the 
whole  educational  situation.  Permit  me  to  draw  a  hypothetical 
case  Suooose  that  our  Mission  had  acceded  to  the  Board’s  ruling 
three  years'ago.  ".That  possibility  would  there  be  now  for  Mission 
College  work  with  even  the  name  Christian  to  say  nothing  of  the 
method  and  spirit?  To  force  the  Seoul  College  proposition  now 
is  to  sacrifice  the  whole  future  of  Christian  education.  It  is 
imoossible  now  to  obtain  any  concession  from  the  Government.  ihe 
higher  officials  are  absolutely  obdurate.  They  are  exulting  in  h 
coup  d'etat  in  the  Paiohai  School  and  are  using  it  as  the  lever  to 
force  all  the  rest  of  us  into  line.  They  are  also  encouraging 

students  to  attend  there  in  order  to  make  more +?eeP?n  th at  school 
They  are  purposely  winking  at  many  irregularities  in  that  school. 

Bishop  Harris  verified  this  to  me  saying  it  was  all  ^irregularity 
I™™)! nf  twe  officials.  But  these  very  points  of  irregularity 

were1defied  the  committee  which  waited  upon  the  Educational  Bureau 

officials  last  September. 

"If  the  Seoul  College  is  organized  on  its  own  foundation 
now  it  will  have  to  submit  to  the  same  conditions.  And  then  the 
rest  of  our  schools  will  either  have  to  comorm  or  close ’  the 

time  of  grace  will  be  forcibly  shortened  by  the  powers  that  be. 
t w  -Rrnvm  the  issues  involved  are  momentous.  I  arn  not  opposed 

s-tS ’Sifs v.? ...  y>*  i  -  “fShJrss  ~5r 

College  become  the  means  for  destroying  all  the  rest  of  our  work. 

"The  future  cannot  bring  forrh  more  stringent  rules 
than  are  now  in  force,  bur  it  may  bring  forth  a  modiiicc-tion.  I 

S  tS  ^e0f1SS  jg.  to 

completelf  enSiynattemJt  to  f orce^hf  Seoul^^position  means 
ut^r  andyirret?LvablePdisaster.  Active  and  timely  support 
of  fyeng  Yang  may  ward  ofi  the  disaster. 

"ffliv  should  we  knowingly  court  disaster  longer  Dr. 
Brown?  X  am  not  now  speaking  as  a  member  of ^Py eng  *««o£oegrate 
oiher  station  Wm  ^easonabl^  and’body  towards  holding  what  we 

Sy^old,  and  hope  *1*  desirable  aud°poeslble?n 

a  broadwr  program  of  education  rater,  u 
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"7/hatever  we  do  we  must  do  speedily,  however.  For 
years  internal  and  external  difficulties  have  compelled  the  Pyeng 
Yang  College  to  live  at  a  poor  starving  rate.  We  must  wake  up 
immediately,  put  in  the  force  and  equipment  necessary  to  holding 
this  post,  and  trust  that  the  legal  difficulties  now  ahead  of 
us  nay  be  removed. 

"I  hope  that  my  remarks  may  not  add  to  your  burdens, 
though  I  fear  that  they  will.  But  that  the  burden  may  be  shared, 
I  shall  appreciate  having  this  communication  considered  one  to  the 
Board. 


"Wishing  you  great  wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  matter, 
and  praying  often  for  you,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(letter  3.  0.  Seiner  to  Dr.  Brown,  dated  July  1,  1916) 


....  "There  is  no  hope  for  making  a  successful  fight  on  the 
issue  now  involved,  i.e.,  the  right  of  Christian  education  per  se 
to  exist  in  Korea,  except  in  the  institution  in  Pyeng  Yang.  The 
sooner  we  all  recognize  this  fact  and  press  vigorously  for  action 
by  our  Boards  at  home,  the  more  likely  will  success  attend  our 
efforts  here  on  the  fife&d  to  maintain  our  Christian  educational 
work."  .... 

(letter  R,  0.  Reiner  to  Mr.  Foote  of  the  Canadian 
fresbyterian  Board,  dated  May  17,  1916)) 


....  ."Apropos  to  what  Mr.  Lomas  has  written,  permit 
me  to  say  that  before  I  left  for  America  (even  knowing  my  probable 
election  to  the  position  here  in  Byeng  Yang)  and  even  while  in 
America  after  that  election  I  was  disturbed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  restrictions  upon  education.  I, too,  had  doubts 
similar  to  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Lomas  and  was  severely  tempted  to 
follow  the  course  he  did.  But  the  more  I  consider  the  matter, 
the  more  am  I  convinced  that  now  of  all  times,  we  educationalists 
must  remain  +rue.  Bow  of  all  times  is  the  time  for  maintaining 
out  stand  for  Christian  education.  We  must  do  it  now  or  never. 


.  .  .  ."If  your  Board  means,  when  speaking  of  this 
clearing  up  of  the  educational  atmosphere,  to  wait  until  all  is 
settled)  who,  pray,  is  to  help  settle  the  matter?  If  left  to 
the  Government  to  settle,  it  is  settled  already  and  nothing  more 
i eeds  to  be  said.  If  no  persistent  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
change  the  Government's  policy,  all  educational  workers  ought, 
out  of  regard  for  their  own  futures,  to  be  reoalled  or  transferred 
to  other  lines  of  work;  and  all  educational  properties  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  But  in  all  cases  where  great 
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prino iples  are  involved,  those  who  believe  in  a  right  must  stand 
up  for  the  same.  Mo  one  ever  won  a  great  battle  by  resigning 
the  struggle  before  it  was  finally  completed.  Delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  is  virtual  withdrawal  from  the  work.  If  wp  ever 
are  to  win  in  this  fight  it  must  be  now,  the  ever  present  new. 

Ho  one  Board  ought  to  shirk  its  share  of  responsibility  in  conduct¬ 
ing  this  campaign.  We  are  most  truly  all  Allies  in  this  particular 
struggle,  and  peace  ought  to  be  made  separately  but  Jointly. 

Our  responsibility  is  joint.  So  any  possibility  outlined  and 
pursued  ought  to  be  joint.  And  so  I  say  again,  waiting  now  means 
complete  surrender.  Waiting  and  inactivity  are  exactly  what  Japan¬ 
ese  want.  Which  recalls  the  remark  of  a  patron  in  America, (not 
a  rich  man  either),  who  has  given  $7500.  toward  the  erection  of 
the  new  Boys'  Academy  Building  in  Pyeng  Yang.  He  said,  'The  future 
does  not  look  aisnplain,  but  I  have  faith  and  courage  enough  to 
give  this  money  just  to  let  the  Japanese  know  that  I  do  not  fear 
their  threats.  I  believe  God  oan  overrule  all  such  purposes.' 

And, Mr.  lyall,  I  believe  every  one  of  us  who  has  any  conviction  in 
the  matter  must  take  the  same  stand.  We  cannot  afford  to  dally 
with  this  question.  We  simply  have  to  fight  to  the  end,  and  we 
cannot  fail.  All  our  hopes  may  not  be  realized,  but  they  will 
not  all  be  shattered,  I  know.  Your  Board  ought,  therefore,  to 
come. out  actively  and  bpenly  in  favor  of  continuance  in  the  work, 
and  ought  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  make  real  its  conviction. 
Out  motto  must  be  'Faithful  unto  the  end'. 

"If  your  Board  refers  to  the  failure  to  arrive  at 
union  in  the  College  question  and  in  this  matter  is  waiting  for 
the  'situation  to  be  cleared  up',  I  submit  just  a  few  thoughts 
which  may  prove  of  interest.  Our  Board  has  so  far  annulled 
its  original  position  as  to  permit  participation  in  the  Pyeng  Yang 
College  on  the  same  basis  upon  which  we  formerly  participated. 

It  has  also  acceded  to  the  Mission's  request  to  take  the  College 
at  Seoul  out  of  the  Mission  and  make  it  an  independent  institution. 
Furthermore,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  has  received  official 
sanction  from  its  Boardto  participate  only  in  the  Pyeng  Yang 
College.  These  facts  show  that  the  possibility  of  securing  complete 
union  of  all  missions  in  one  college  is  a  remote  hope.  Gradually 
all  eyes  are  turning  Pyeng  Yangwardip  and  the  only  apparent  hope  for 
union  is  here."  .  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  believe,  as  some  few  claim,  that  the  end 
of  Christian  education  in  Korea  has  come.  It  will  not  come  as 
long  as  we  wisely  prayerfully  and  persistently  work  for  a  change 
in  the  present  ordinances.  Vie  may  not  be  able  to  get  all  we  w&nt, 
but  we  certainly  can  obtain  such  a  modification  of  the  Governmentrs 
policy  as  will  make  our  work  possible.  Experience  in  Japan  has  b 
been  to  this  effect,  for  three  years  ago,  almost  as  severe 
regulations  wer§  promulgated  but  gradually  these  were  modified 
until  now  remarkably  important  privileges  are  enjoyed  in  the 
higher  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  missions..  .  .  . 
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"This  is  the  only  place  where  the  fight  for  a  real 
Christian  College  can  he  waged  successfully.  if  the  institution 
in  Seoul  accedes  to  the  demands  of  the  Government,  the  whole  future 
will  be  compromised  for  all  of  u*.  It  will  become  the  example 
to  which  the  Government  will  point  to  the  end  6 f  time.  It  would 
mean  absolute  ruin  for  thAt  institution  to  accede  to  the  Government's 
demands,  especially  if  backed  by  the  Missions.  But  here  we 
are  still  free,  and  if  we  wage  our  campaign  wisely,  we  ought  to  be 
able  and  will  be  able  to  obtain  many  and  valuable  ooncessions. 

As  no  school  begun  now  can  include  religious  instruction,  no  such 
school  would  be  in  such  an  advantageous  position  as  we  to  wage  this 
fight. 

"The  future  is  not  as  impossible  as  some  would  lead  us 
to  believe.  The  experience  in  Japan  has  demonstrated  this. 

"Complete  union  in  College  work  is  now  impossible, 
for  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  and  Board,  and  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Mission  are  definitely  and  completely  out  of  the  Seoul 
institution,  while  your  mission  is  completely  out  of  sympathy  with 
it. 

"The  Pyeng  Yang  College  stands  for  the  principle,  you 
believe  in,  as  the  Seoul  College  does  not* 

"The  situation  demands  immediate  action  in  order  that 
we  may  justify  the'  name  of  "College"  anywhere  in  Korea.  The 
Pyeng  Yang  College  is  gradually  approaching  the  position  of  a  real 
College.  We  need  complete  support  of  all  believing  in  this  work 
to  fully  realize  that  name. 

"Such  important  questions  cannot  he  settled  except 
we  fight  for  them.  Passive  assent  means  disaster." 

; (Letter  Rev.  R.  0.  Reiner  to  Mr.  Lyall  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Board  dated  May  17,  1916.) 


"I  beg  to  call  your  special  attention  to  a  certain 
subject.  The  'survival  of  the  fittest'  is  a  phrase  familiar  to  all 
intelligent  people,  the  meaning  being  that  things  which  adapt 
themselves  fittingly  to  the  conditions  of  their  environment  attain 
development,  but  things  which  do  not  do  so  are  doomed  to  decline 
and  finally  to  perish.  .  .  .  This  is  not  only  true  with  regard 
to  living  beings,  but  it  is  so  with  regard  to  all  things.  No 
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living  thing  is  allowed  to  survive  unless  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  much  less  can  it  attain 
development  and  progress.  Education  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  is  required  to  educationists  that  they  should  fully  understand 
conditions  of  their  varying  localities  and  determine  in  accordance 
with  them  the  kind  and  grade  of  schoolthey  intend  to  establish. 

They  must  also  make  arrangements  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the 
people  and  the  times,  lest  they  fail  to  reap  any  result  from  their 
work.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  earnestly  desired  of  you 
who  lare  interested  in  education  in  Chosen,  that  you  always  bear 
in  mind  the  principle  of  the  'survival  of  the  fittest’  so  that  the 
arrangements  you  make  for  your  schools  may  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  published  by  the 
Government,  and  determine  the  grade  of  education  to  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  Chosen  today." 

(Article  Seoul  Press  from  an  address  in  Seoul  by  Mr. 

Sekiya,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 

Government- General  of  Chosen,  June  21,  1916) 


"X  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in  connection  with  the 
private  Semmon  Gakko,  and  beg  to  answer  as  follows: 

"(l)  The  subjects  of  study  of  the  Semmon  Gakko,  as  you 
know,  are  generally  regulated  to  be  Morals,  National  Language, 
Subjects  of  study  concerning  the  special  learning,  and  Physical 
Exercises.  So  it  is  forbidden  to  give  religion  with  the  Bible 
as  a  textbook,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  however,  that  religious  instruction  can  be  given, 
using  the  Bible  as  textbook,  in  case  where  the  school  is  exclusively 
an  Institute  of  Theology  or  it  is  a  theological  one  of  departments, 
established  side  by  side  in  a  Semmon  Gakko,  because  both  cases  are 
provided  in  the  regulations. 

"(2)  As  to  the  question  qwhether  any  students  in  any 
department  of  the  Semmon  Gakko  be  permitted,  if  they  so  desire, 
to  pursue  the  Bible  studies  or  not,  I  think  you  will  easily 
understand  it  by  the  proceeding  statement;  that  is  to  say,  the 
students  of  the  Theological  Department  are  of  course  able  to 
pursue  the  religious  studies,  but  the  students  of  the  other 
departments  are  forbidden  to  pursue  the  said  studies  in  their 
regular  curriculum.  There  will  be  no  restriction  for  students 
as  to  the  free  studies  of  religion,  if  they  do  it  quite  apart 
from  the  regular  curriculum. 

"(3)  Establishment  of  a  Semmon  Gakke,  where  the  theologi¬ 
cal  is  exclusively  taught,  or  of  a  Department  of  Theology  included 
in  a  Semmon  Gakko,  shall  be  performed  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations  for  Semmon  Gakko  (Special  School).  If  you  ref:.:1  to 
Article  V  of  the  said  regulations  as  well  as  acoompanying  table, 
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f«nd  that  reliei01ls  instruction  can  be  given  as  the  subjects 
of  study  concerning  special  learning.  J  cls 

h,.  .  .  "P16  enterprise  to  establish  a  Seramon  Gakko,  which 

si  .  °°n:ference  with  Dr.  Avison  and  us,  purposes  to  prepare 

six  departments;  namely,  literature,  mathematics  and  science 
commerce  agriculture  and  applied  chemistry,  and  theology  and  to 
f^Ter,inSi^ ruction  entirely  with  the  regular  curriculum  provided  in 
the  Regulations  for  Speccial  Schools. 

"In  this  case  it  is  of  course  .admissable  in 

the  theological  department  to  give  religious  instruction  besides 
morals,  national  languages,  and  physical  exercises,  but  in  other 
departments,  it  is  prohibited  to  give  religious  instruction  or  to 
conduct  any  religious  ceremonies,  except  the  free  studies  by  the 
students  which  are  done  quite  apart  from  the  regular  curriculum 
so  as  they  would  not  be  confounded  with  the  regular  teachings  of  the 
school.  ° 


,  "^-n  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  questions  referred 

to  in  the  foregoing  statements  are  never  new  ones  and  all  of  them 
are  those  that  were  definitely  settled  uon  and  after  the  promulgation 
ox  the  revised  Regulations  for  Private  Schools  and  the  Regulations 
for  Special  Schools. 

"ffe  are  holding  the  same  principle  which  was  never 
changed  in  spite  of  conferences  that  we  had  many  times  afterward 
about  the  same  matter. 

"I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ask  that  you 
hereafter  kindly  write  us  on  the  matter  through  Dr.  Avison  here  in 
Seoul,  because  we  are  informed  that  he  is  chiefly  in  charge 
of  negotiation  with  us  on  the  matter.  I  think  this  the  best  way 
to  avoid  the  occurring  of  misunderstanding  between  us." 

(Copy  of  Mr.  Usami's  reply  on  Dr.  Adams1  Letter) 

Seoul,  September  £2nd,  1916) 


The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission,  held 
in  September,  make  no  reference  to  the  Hojin  for  the  College  but 
they  include  the  following  action  on  the  Hojin  for  the  Severance 
Medical  College  whose  provisions  are  understood  to  be  substantially 
similar: 


"The  Mission  has  approved  the  proposed  charter  (Hojin) 
for  Severance  Union  Medical  College  in  action  12  of  the  Bduoat  onal 
Committee  as  follows: 


( 
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__BT,+  ,  ,  •Although  we  regret  that  there  has  not  been 

“i?81Jn  6^cationsl  institutions  in  Chosen  such  a  degree 
T?laS  instruction  as  is  enjoyed  by  similar  institutions  S 
m  Japan  proper,  yet,  recognizing  that  a  Medical  standi 

upon  a  somewhat  different  plane  from  other  Mission  institutions 
of  higher  general  education  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 
oi  the  general  student  body,  we  recommend  that  the  Mission  aporove 

■  l16  ?™??sed  H°Jin  for  the  Severance  Medical  Union  College  aid 
its  Affiliated  Institutions.’"  ° 


The  Mission  Minutes  also  include  the  following  action 
on  a  proposed  school  at  Chung  Ju  Station: 

"Ih  reply  to  the  overture  from  the  Whanghai  Presbytery 
relative  to  th©  establishment  of  a  Mission  Academy  or  branch 
Academy  at _ Chairyung,  we  regret  our  inability  to  accede  to  the 
request;  First  because  the  laek  of  funds  and  men  make  it  impossible 
to  establish  other  educational  institutions  of  any  grade  at  the 
present  time;  Second  because  a  branch  Academy  cannot  legally  be 
established  except  by  applying  for  the  same  under  the  new 
educational  ordinances;  and  Third  because  of  the  possible  effect 
on  other  mission  educational  institutions  of  the  establishment 
of  such  Academy  since  it  Would  have  to  be  established  under  the 
new  educational  ordinances,  and  we  do  not  approve  of  the  applying 
for  a  new  permit  under  these  ordinances  at  the  present  time".  The 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  is  instructed  to  communicate  this  reply 
to  the  Whanghai  Presbytery." 


"August  30th,  having  then  had  no  reply  from  the  field, 
being  pressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Boards 
for  information  as  to  whether  our  Board  would  approve  the  Ho jin 
and  proceed  with  the  College,  and  assuning  that  the  Board  would 
desire  some  index  of  the  opinion  of  its  missionaries,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Mission  who  were  at  home  on  furlough, 
quoting  the  articles  of  the  Hojin  which  bear  upon  Christianity, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  my  official  letter  of  June  23rd  to  the  field, 
and  asking  their  opinion  so  that  if  the  Board  should  be  obliged 
to  act  without  hearing  from  the  field,  it  would  have  at  least  the 
opinions  of  the  available  members  of  the  Mission.  I  append  copies 
of  their  replies: 


t 
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-  'I  think  the  law  makes  it  plain  that  there  is  t©  he 

no  Christianity  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Chosen  (outside  of 
regular  Bible  schools)  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  teachers 
cannot  teach  in  Bible  classes.  There  was  a  young  man  in  our 
territory  who  taught  in  a  government  school  who  was  a  Christian 
and  desirdd  to  teach  in  Sabbath  Sohool  but  the  authorities  stopped 
him.  X  have  heard  of  several  other  suoh  oases. 


"When  we  came  thru  Seoul  I  heard  that  there  were  several 
ways  of  circumventing  the  law  and  as  long  as  you  stood  in  with  the 
powers  that  be  the  evasion  would  be  winked  at.  I  do  not  like 
that  kind  of  way  of  doing  things,  however  the  school  will  have  a 
great  influence  for  good  even  tho  thwre  is  no  Bible  in  the 
eurrioulum 9  if  .  the  teachers  are  all  strong  Christian  men. 


"Unless  the  Government’s  policy  is  changed  in  the  next 
ten  years  that  will  be  the  only  kind  of  sohool  that  we  can  conduct 
anywhere.  Still  I  believe  it  would  be  folly  to  give  them  up 
for  the  Christian  environment  would  still  be  there.  Most  always 
we  lose  the  respect  if  not  the  attendance  at  Sabbath  School  of  a 
pupil  who  has  attended  a  government  sohool  for  a  few  months. 


"Since  the  action  of  the  Methodist  Boys  Academy  ®f 
Seoul  in  taking  out  a  new  permit  the  antagonism  to  the  Union  College 
has  increased  more  than  ever  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  have  a 
rough  road  to  travel  for  a  while."  . 

(Letter  Dr.  John  D.  Bigger  September  5,  1916) 


"In  your  circular  letter  of  August  30th  you  ask  whether 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Endowment  in  my  judgment  sufficiently 
guarantees  the  Christian  character  and  influence  of  the  propesed 
'Chosen  Christian  College'. 


"I  believe  they  do  not  adequately  guarantee  these 
features.  I  believe  'Hojin'  (being  largely  the  embodiment  of  Mr, 
Sekiva's  suggestions)  has  been  so  framed  as  to  conflict  with,  or 
abrogate  no  essential  feature  of  the  Educational  Ordinance.  The 
Ordinance  remains  in  full  operation  over  the  college  as  it  aoes 
over  any  Mission  School  operating  under  the  new  ordinance.  The  __ 
statements  of  the  Government-General  are  clear  en  that  point.  They 
propose  a  clear-eut  separation  of  education  and  religion.  Eacn 
fresh  development  tends  to  increase  the  definiteness  of  this 
position,  nut  diminish  it. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  indulging  in  an 
illusion  on  our  part  to  anticipate  for  the  institution,  in  the 
present  regime,  with  frank  conformity  to  the  ordinance  a  more 
distinctive  sphere  of  Christian  influence  for  the  J  T 

students  than  that  which  might  be  exerted  by  any  ™tside 
of  Christian  workers.  For  example,  the  f.M.C.A.  in  Seoul  m  y 
take  active  steps  to  interest  the  students  in  their  Bible  -  , 
and  welcome  them  to  Sunday  and  week-day  services  outside  of  sohool 
hours,  as  has  already  been  undertaken  for  the  students  of  h 


Government  schools  in  Seoul. 


Tho  much  may  be  said  of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teaohers ,  and  I  do  not  detract  from  that,  yet  that  privilege  already 
exists  as  stated  above  and  is  manifestly  not  enough.  A  frank 
observance  of  the  ordinance  allows  no  more  and  does  not  permit 
the  imparting  of  Christian  truth  in  any  department  of  the  school 
as  suoh ,  which  with  us  must  always  be  a  prime  motive  and  object 
to  be  obtained  in  opening  any  mission  school. 

"It  seems  gratuitous  to  put  our  head  in  a  noose,  with 
little  or  no  guarantee  from  the  Japanese  that  they  will  not ’at  any 
moment  pull  it  tight  to  the  point  of  strangulation. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Japanese  do  not  appear 
inclined  to  yield  in  any  essential  feature  of  their  religious 
separation  campaign,  but  I  certainly  trust  that  in  the  future 
when  a  gentler  human  hand  prevails  in  Old  Korea  the  time  will  come 
when  true  religious  freedom  and  educational  opportunity  will  be  the 
watchword  instead  of  such  a  vigilant  restriction  of  them  at  present." 

(Letter  Hev.  Welling  T.  Cook  September  4,  1916) 


....  I  note  that  you  ask  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
'under  the  proposed  Kojin  it  will  be  possible  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
college  contemplated'.  You  will  observe  that  in  my  answer  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  you  mean  contemplated  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  (i.e.  a  college  in  which  religion  based"n5aon  the  Bible  can 
be  taught  without  qualification).  There  are  those  who  contemplate 
a  different  kind  of  college,  but  I  trust  that  my  assumption  is  not 
a  violent  one  and  that  in  any  case  you  will  give  the  letter  careful 
consideration.  Certainly  the  Board  very  wisely  defers  aution  till 
all  available  information  is  at  hand.  My  own  statements  may  not 
be  new  but  they  may  conceivable  have  cumulative  value. 

"In  reply  therefore  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  conduct  suoh  a  college  amd  I  base  my 
opinion  on  the  following  considerations:  (Doubtless  you  already 

have  copies  of  the  documents  I  cite  below. ) 

"1.  The  proposed  oharter  cannot  be  regarded  as  supercedi 
ing  the  Educational  Regulations  under  which  it  is  illegal  to  give 
religious  instruction  or  hold  religious  exercises  in  schools,  even 
optionally.  The  law  Is  not  merely  explicit  but  it  has  been  se 
interpreted  officially  since  promulgation, 

a.  "  Education  Ho.  1871 

4th  Year  Taisho  Hinth  Month  i 

Seventeenth  Day. 

(Sept.  17,  1915) 

"Notice  Regarding  the  Teaching  of  the  Bible  in  Private  Schools. 

"Prom  the  Government  Order  issued  a3  Ho.  24,  4th  YearTaisho  ... 
it  follows 

"that  it  is  not  permitted  to  add  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the 
the  regular 
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"course  of  study  in  such  schools.  Bor  is  it  permitted  to 
give  instruction 

"under  the  head  of  an  optional  study  outside  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum; 

"or  to  hold  religious  services  as  part  of  school  work." 

b.  In  response  to  an  official  query  as  to 
whether  optional  public  exercises  of  a  religious  nature 
might  be  held  outside  of  school  hours  in  the  school 
building,  the  following  reply  was  handed  down. 

"Education  Ho.  1371 

8th  Year  Taisho,  Tenth  Month  Twentyninth 

. would  reply  that  if  those  hearing  the  leotures  are 

'certainly  the  students  of  that  school.  I  -judge  it  to  be  a 
"thing  forbidden". 


2.  Religious  exercises  cannot  be  conducted  and  religious 
instruction  given  satisfactorily  under  the  new  law,  provided  that  it 
is  done  in  separate  buildings.  The  case  of  the  pai  Chai  (Methodist  ) 
school  in  Seoul  has  been  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  suoh  a  state¬ 
ment  is  misleading  in  the  extreme.  I  have  copies  of  letters  to 
and  from  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
matter  which  indicate  that  even  our  State  Department  believes 
that  'arrangements  can  be  effected  whereby  religion  can  be  taught 
even  in  conforming  schools'  and  the  case  of  Pai  Chai  is  again  cited. 
The  apparent  truth  of  this  mischievous  and  misleading  statement 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Pai  Chai  School  is  at  present  conducted 
under  two  permits,  the  old  one  applying  to  the  old  buildings  of 
course  permits  of  religious  instruction  in  the  old  buildings 

(till  1925),  the  new  one,  applying  to  the  new  building  conforms. 
Obviously  they  can  continue  religious  instruction  as  usual  in  the 
old  buildings  while  making  great  show  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
conformed.  (Though  why  the  secularization  of  a  Christian  school 
should  be  regarded  as  an  illustrious  achievment  is  a  little  puzzling 
to  some  off*  Bishop  Harris'  last  official  act  not  only  played  into 
the  hands  ox  the  Government  in  a  way  to  prejudice  Christian 
Educational  interests  in  the  Orient  for  years  to  come  but  it  further 
injured  and  complicated  our  cause  by  making  possible  these  very 
reports,  misleading  as  they  are,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
religious  instruction  in  conforming  schools. 

"3.  The  Government- General  believes  that  all  the 
contracting  parties  (i.e,  themselves,  and  the  Boards  in  America j 
regard  religious  instruotion  and  religious  exercises  in  the  schools 
as  matters  of  Indifference  and  it  is  obvious  therefore  that  the 
future  attitude  of  the  Government- General  toward  the  institution 
and  its  interpretation  of  official  documents  will  be  determined 
accordingly.  This  deserves  serious  consideration.  Dr.  Gouoher 
stated  to  the  Government  representative  unequivocally  that  the 
college  would  go  on  in  any  case,  with  or  without  religious  instruotion 
(I  have  ;  'this  not  on  general  hearsay  but  from  a  member  of  my 
o wn  family  who  as  guest  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Sekiya  was  so  informed 
by  Mr.  Sekiya  himself)  The  Government-General  also  believes 


(whether  justifiably  or  not)  that  Dr.  Speer,  representing  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  acquiesced  in  this  view,  and  the  Government 
is  surprised  that  missionaries  on  the  field  have  raised  any 
question  in  regard  to  the  matter.  (You  will  find  a  similar 
statement  in  the  official  report  of  the  interview  between  Government 
officials  and  the  representatives  of  the  Educational  Senate  of 
Chosen)  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  our  Board  to  pursuade 
the  Government-General  that  it  holds  any  different  view  unless  Dr. 
Speer  is  willing  to  so  assure  them  personally,  for  the  Government 
regards  him  as  the  authoritative  3enior  Secretary  and  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Board.  Moreover,  the  application  of  a  Ho jin  for  the 
Severance  Medical  School,  (another  organization  representing  our 
Board)  without  questioning  the  anti-religious  provisions  of  the 
Educational  Hegulation  under  which  it  must  be  secured  is  taken  by 
the  Government  as  another  indication  that  the  Boe.rd  at  home  is 
indifferent  to  the  matter. 

"4.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  start  an  institution 
in  the  hope  that  its  character  will  not  be  questioned  in  the  future 
so  long  as  laws  limiting  the  character  of  the  institution  are  in 
existence  and  may  be  made  operative  at  any  moment  and  oertainly 
would  be  made  operative  at  the  first  indication  that  the  Christian 
character  of  the  institution  was  proving  more  prominent  than  its 
official  secularization  warranted.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  so  far  as  Chosen  is  concerned,  Christianity,  in  the  eyes  of 
officialdom- stands  for  precisely  that  'foreign  influence'  which  they 
desire  to  eliminate  from  their  educational  system. 


"5.  Granting  that  permission  for  optional  religious 
studies  and  exercises  can  be  secured,  in  spite  of  the  express 
orovision  against  them,  (and  I  note  that  even  Dr.  Avison  admits 
that  they  would  have  to  be  optional)  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  secure  any  adequate  religious  instruction  or  exercises.  At 
any  time  As  things  are  now,  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  Korean 
Christian  Korean  students  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  optional  Bible  study  and  religious  exercises  then  would  be 
found  in  an  equal  body  of  students  in  other  countries  but  the 
drag  of  materialism  is  already  felt  and  the  drift  would  surely  be 
the  other  way.  In  any  case,  and  at  best  it  will  be  expecting  a 
great  deal  of  students  already  engaged  upon  a  curriculum  as 
notoriously  overloaded  as  is  the  Japanese,  to  ask  that  they  ada 
out i one.  1  courses  to  their  already  strenuous  exercions,  especially 
when  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
will  be  non-Christian.  It  doesn't  work  in  America  and  so  far  as 
religious  exercises  are  concerned  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  experiment  would  be  more  successful  than  is  optional 
chapelt  at  Princeton  University  for  instance. 

"6.  live.;  though  you  accept  the  point  of  view  of  those 
•  who  regard  such  an  institution  as  chiefly  a  Christian 
advertisement,  and  who  desire  to  create  pro-Christians ,  t  e 
Government's  refusal  to  allow  the  name  'Christian  to  appear  m  the 
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title  is  not  merely  an  indication  of  how  the  Government  regards 
the  institution,  but  it  deprives  the  institution  of  one  of  the 
its  most  valuable  advertising  assets  for  of  course  the  value  of 
the  English  title  in  Korea  is  negligible.  (Moreover,  and  by  the 
way,  the  use  of  the  word  'Christian'  in  the  English  title  when  it 
is"  officially  excluded  from  the  legal  title  wouia  be  misleading 
and  immoral  since  it  would  convey  the  impression  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  that  this  institution  is  a  Christian. one  and  so 
deserving  of  Christian  support  whereas,  in  reality  it  is  technically 
officially  and  formally  non-Christian  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
under  the  laws  of  Chosen.  Indeed  except  for  the  provision  that  the 
faculty  shall  be  composed  of  professing  Christians  it  is  in  effect 
a  Government  school  supported  by  Christian  funds.) 


"7<  A  large  part  of  the  confidence  that  the  school 
will  be  allowed  to  realize  its  purpose  rests  on  verbal  assurances. 
That  'verbal  assurances'  carry  no  weight  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  above  quoted  stringent  orders  of  the  police 
Department  in  regard  to  Education  are  dated,  one  at  the  precise 
time  and  one  a  month  later  than  the  time  when  we  were  being 
assured  that  Dr.  Speer's  visit  had  ensured  a  greater  leniency 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  a  greater  liberality  in  the 
interpretation  of  regulations.  It  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  leaders  in  the  Seoul  College  movement  had^verbal 
assurances  from  Judge  Vfetanaba  and  others  in  1914  that  the 
proposed  legislation  in  regard  to  the  control  of  religious  education 
was  only  a  prooosition  to  conciliate  certain  parties  in  the  Empire 
and  would  not  be  enforced,  while  those  of  us  who  believed  that 
Count  Terauchi  would  carry  out  his  purpose  were  regarded  as 
credulous. 


"8.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposed  Kojin  will  make 
more  difficult  the  problems  involved  in  maintaining  the  Christian 
character  of  the  institution.  Eor  instance  the  acceptance  of 
this  Ho jin  under  a  regulation  forbidding  religious  instruction 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
to  maintain  any  objection  against  teaching  the  required  government 
textbboks  on  Ethics  with  its  inoulcatian  of  ancestor  worship^ 
Protest  against  secularization  strengthens  our  position  morally 
in  ouposing  un-Christian  textbooks.  Acceptance  of  the  principle 
in  one  case  ties  our  hands  in  the  other  and  the  Government  will 
nut  be  slow  to  cancel  the  Hojin  of  a  conforming  school  that  raises 
any  question  about  textbooks. 


"9.  The  College  existence  as  such  will  be  only  temporary 
at  best  since  the  Government-General  has  publicly  announced  its 
intention  of  taking  over  all  educational  institutions  as  soon  as 
convenient  and  the  proposed  Hojin  is  no  exemption. 


"10.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposed  Hojin  issued 
as  it  is  under  Educational  Hegulation  Ho.  24  officially  secularizes 
the  proposed  institution  and  is  yielding  at  the  outset  a  principle 
for  which  missionaries  in  Japan  proper  have  contended  with  growing 
success  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  it- -to  an  action  deplored 
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by  the  leading  missionaries  in  Japan  who  sent  a  delegate  to 
Korea  last' ’year  to  urge  that  the  Korea  missionaries  should  not 
compromise  the  whole  situation  by  'Ecnforming'  in  the  case  of  the 
Seoul  College.  I  say  this  in  conclusion,  realizing  that  it 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  direct  answer  to  your  query 
but  feeling  very  strongly  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
the  Seoul  College  is>  involved  in  the  one  you  have  raised,  3?or  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  no  Christian  College  in  Seoul  as  yet,  in 
the  Government's  view,  but  merely  a  college  department  of  the  John 
D.  Wells  School.  Che  moment  this  Hojin  is  accepted  and  issued 
however  there  will  be  a  secular  college  in  existence  in  Seoul 
and  therefore  the  real  point  at  issue  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
suggestion,  is  a  secular  school  with  Christian  teachers  an 
evangelistic  agency  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  investment 
of  the  Lord's  money  in  it? 

"X  have  given  my  chief  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
proposed  Hojin  (whioh  is  inseparable  from  Regulation  #24)  it  will 
be  impossible  to  conduct  the  kind  of  college  contemplated.  Of 
course  if  a  different  type  of  college  is  sooontemplateil,  one  where 
Biblical  instruction  and  religious  exercises  are  regarded  as 
desirable  hut  not  essential,  one  whose  sole  aim  is  summed  up  in 
Dr.  north's  phrase  'the  interpenetration  of  society  with  Christian 
ideals',  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  Hojin  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  Christian  atmosphere  in  the  institution  but  is 
questionable  whether  any  institution  sufficiently  non-Christian  in 
character  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Government-General  will  ever 
be  a  strong  evangelistic  agency.  And  personally  there  will  always 
be  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  Chxirch  of  Christ  with 
its  definite  personally  evangelistic  commission  is  justified  in 
spending  money  on  institutions  of  the  type  advocated  by  Drs.  Gouoher 
and  Horth.  especially  in  Korea  where  God  has  manifestly  blessed 
another  type. 


"There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  Korean  missionaries 
at  present  on  furlough.  It  has  occurred  to  me  (indeed  I  suggested 
it  at  the  time  of  the  June  Conference)  that  it  would  help  to  be 
bring  the  Board  into  closer  touch  with  Missions  especially  in  the 
case  of  Missions  with  partioiilar  outstanding  problems  and,  if  you 
will,  misunderstandings)  and  tend  to  general  helpfulness  if  all  the 
members  of  a  mission  on  furlough  any  given  year  or  possible  alternate 
years  could  be  gathered  in  Hew  fork  for  a  conference  with  Board 
members  in  regard  to  the  points  at  issue. 


"Trusting 

illumination. 


that  this  letter  is  not  too  verbose  to  afford 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


(Letter  Rev.  W.  C.  Erdman,  dated  September  5,  1916.) 


/ 
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"In  answer  to  your  request  as  to  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  'terms  of  the  'Aot  of  Endowment'  (of  the  Chosen  Christian 
College),  taken  in  connection  with  the  educational  regulations  of 
the  Government-General,  sufficiently  guarantee  the  Christian 
character  and  influence  of  the  College  •  to  warrant  the  Board 

in  giving  it  further  support' ,  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
terms  of^the  Charter  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  Belief  that  the 
College  may  he  carried  on  as  a  vitslly  Christian  institution  tho 
hampered  in  some  of  the  usual  evidences  of  that  character.  Che 
approval  of  a  Biblical  Department,  the  acceptance  of  the  name 
'Christian'  in  the  English  name  of  the  School,  (it  has  not  been 
usual  to  try  to  put  the  appelation  into  the  name  in  the  native  style, 
as  for  example  Kyeng  Sin  is  the  Korean  name  of  the  ’,7ells  School 

in  Seoul,  Soon  Sil  that  applied  to  the  Academy  and  College  in 

Pyeng  Yang,  neither  implying  'Christian'  but  both  schools  being 
known  far  and  wide  as  Christian  thro  and  thro. )and  the  restrictions 
as  to  Pactulty  and  Board  Members  being  believers,  these  all  point 

to  a  strong  probability  that  in  a  real  and  vital  sense  the  College 

may  and  will  be  Christian. 

"Also,  the  tendency  in  the  Mother  Country  to  give  to 
private  schools  and  to  Christian  schools  privileges  not  long  since 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  Government  schools  is  a  thing  on  which 
we  may  look  as  an  omen  of  better  things  in  the  days  to  come, 
nothing  venture:  nothing  have,  is  applicable  to  spiritual  strategy 
as  well  as  to  secular  affairs.  If  our  fathers  had  not  ventured 
in  faith  into  fields  promising  failure  rather  than  glorious  success, 
where  would  be  the  Mission  Churches  now  redounding  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  attesting  to  the  statesmanship  of  those  now  passed  on. 

Se  don't  get  what  we  would  choese  as  a  measure  as  the  measure  of 
freedom  to  express  our  Christianity  but  we  are  given  large  opportuni¬ 
ty  thereunto  in  the  Charter  as  so  far  worked  out. 

'I  am  much  helped  to  the  opinion  above  by  the  assurance 
Dr.  She.rroclcs  gives  me  of  the  stand  taken  in  the  matter  by  Judge 
Jatanabe.  I  count  his  opinion  very  highly  and  his  part  in  drawing 
up  the  Charter  strengthens  me  in  the  belief  that  real  substantial 
opportunity  to  express  our  Christianity  in  and  thro  the  College 
will  be  given  us. 

"I  hope  and  pray  that  the  opportunity  may  not  be  lost 
but  be  utilized  to  the  full  and  promptly. 

(Letter  Bev,  E.  H.  Miller  Daied  September  14,  1916) 


" ....  I  would  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  being  able  to  conduct  the  kind  of  a  Christian  College  that 
the  Board  desires,  under  the  present  regulations  and  government, 
are  very  slim.  I  have  been  home  now  for  more  than  a  year  and  am 
out  of  touch  with  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  and  in 
the  'oast  all  my  experience  with  the  Government  in  connection  with 
schools  has  been  in  connection  with  Primary  Schools  connected  with 
the  different  churches  in  the  country,  but  from  what  X  have  heard 
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and  from  the  experience  I  have  had  with  the  Government,  J  feel 
certain  that  they  will  not  he  satisfied  till  our  Christian  schools 
are  all  closed.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  presume  that  they 
have  the  same  mind  toward  higher  schools,  fn  proportion  as  their 
teaching  and  influence  is  Christian,  since  they  frankly  stand  for 
separation  of  religion  and  education." 

(Letter  Rev.  Staoy  L.  Roberts,  September  4,  1916) 


",  .  .  .On  the  face  of  it,  this  ought  to  insure  a 
thoroughly  Christian  institution.  Christian  teachers,  and  officers 
and  managers  who  are  Christians  couldn't  run  any  other  kind. 

As  occasion  arises  they  must  all  the  classroom  and  elsewhere  teaoh 

what  they  believe . To  my  mind  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 

have  Bible  Study  optional.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  Government  is  not  willing  to  allow  attendance  at  Chapel 
exercises  to  be  compulsory.  This  is  not  asking  much  and  non- 
Christians  who  are  willing  to  attend  a  Christian  College  ought  to 
be  willing  to  be  present  at  devotional  exercises.  The 

College  can  get  along  without  compulsory  attendance  of  course  but 
to  my  mind  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

"Finally,  the  Board  should  not  hurry  to  adopt  till  all 
doubts  are  cleared  up!  I  believe  the  Government  will  grant  all 
reasonable  concessions  rather  than  go  on  record  before  che  world 
that  they  v/ould  not  grant  a  charter  to  a  thoroughly  out  and  out 
Christian  College.  Of  course  they  will  probably _grant  certain 
concessions  in  s  veiled  way  so  as  to  keep  a  good  front  on  their 
Educational  Ordinance,  but  no  matter  so  long  as  we  get  what  is 
necessary  and  reasonable." 

(Letter  Rev.  Harry  A.  Rhodes,  September  4,  1916) 


".  .  . "Regarding  the  Seoul  College  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  regarding  it.  I  have  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Field  Board  of  Onagers  and  just  a  couple  of 
days  before  leaving  Korea  we  spent  a  day  with  Dr.  Avison, talking 
with  him  and  others  on  the  general  situation.  In  the  first  P^*06 

the  expected  change  in  the  Administration  in  Korea  seems  to  be  off 
for  the  rime  being.  There  has  been  much  talk  of  Count  Okuma  s 
resignation  and  it  was  commonly  rumoured  that  Count  Terauchi  would 
succeed  him.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  General  Basegawa  was  to  take 
Terauchi 's  post.  If  so,  so  much  the  worse  for  Korea. 

are  both  men  of  war  and  rule  with  an  iron  hand,  but  Terauchi  has 
a  degree  of  kindness  and  justice  that  is  entirely  lacking  in 
Hasegawa.  From  v/hat  I  oould  learn  in  Korea  and  Japan  before 

leaving,  that  whole  matter  seems  now  to  be  off.  nven  the  Okuma 
does  reign,  Terauchi  stands  no  chance  in  Tokyo. 


/ 
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ie  certainly  Tery °dark°k  £°rt°hristl®n+ Vacation  in  Korea 
in  particular  I  thin/the  admi/strf+ ■ l °  Colleee  in  Seoul 

it  could  and  still  stand  bv  its  ennui 1»?  has  made  every  concession 

s."vr?rr.f;  S  ssh  S  to*  “ 

«“&“?;hl/g5;L5"wrtSSa:  i*  «»•“*•* 

that  would  not  conflict  Bit^rsnitfi+in"4  could  be  set  at  an  hour 

of  optional  attendance  at  t»ah5-i/m  J.  6  8^lldy»  On  this  point 

Komatsu  who  said  'Stho  U  vH?//  Wee^?’  1  ^ink  it  was  Mr. 

*«  as.  ri£^lE~^:k 

sns-jisr  SHH”* 

*■31“ I?  i«s“ ,hi - ” 

the  not  perhaP3ninSn^::i0n  ^^thi/i/t^e  Mg^sf Ind^f1^ 
ins+itf/  00“°es';ion  the  Administration  has  madeSin  any  educational 

deal  and's^art'a6  *”  W\°  are  ve^  anxious  to  cl^e  the 

adven+f*  * ?  noe  undar  the  new  charter.  We  will  use  every 
CKt:  and  *ake  °thers  granted,  until  our  atScn 
h  aCc~lled  to  them,  In  other  words  fully  test  the  whole  situ «  +  4rm 
If  we  succeed  in  running  a  College  such  a/we  thini  wfcan  it 
te  a  help  not  only  in  a  direct  way,  but  indirectly  to  the  whole 
educational  situation  for  what  we  do  in  the  College  we  hope  to 
g  in  permission  to  do  later  on  in  all  our  institutions. 

e  mv,„v,  ™  „.,,0ne,  thin8  is  quite  sure  -  this  institution  will  stand 
much  greater  chance  with  the  Government  in  the  way  of  favors 

be  e//din«?v  ^  °r  niae  henoeZ  may 

exceedingly  glad  that  we  have  it.  The  way  things  look  now 

o/if  hv lastltutions  wil1  hRve  to  conform  or  close  ft  that  time, 
q/nf  rea??n  any  clemency  is  shown  them  at  that  time  the 

oul  College  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  same  treatment, 

College  its  WU1  £ind  its  ***  olear  t0  Sifee  the 

dev.lfn  “  Jr T  &nd  support.  Just  what  the  future  may 

before5  ^  ^  cert»inly  38ems  olearer  than 

th®re  ^  “ore  h0pe  for  a  Sood  institution  in  Seoul 
than  anywhere  else  in  Korea." 

(letter  Dr.  A.  M.  Sharrocks  September  13,  1916.) 
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.  .  .  X  am  going  to  write  something  in  reply 
to  your  request  for  opinions  on  the  advisability  of  operating 
the  college  at  Seoul  on  the  basis  proposed,  but  without  much 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  my  own  judgment.  Perhaps  in  the 
way  of  intriduction  1  ought  to  say  that  I  was  in  favot  of  pyeng 
Yang  as  the  site  for  the  Korean  College,  hut  when  that  judgment 
was  overruled  I  accepted  believing  the  principle  of  our  college 

of  more  importance  than  location  and  have  tried  in  every  way  to  have 
that  idea  prevail  for  the  sake  of  harmony  on  and  off  the  field, 
and  because  of  the  inevitableness  of  Seoul  ultimately,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Underwood  advertisement,  would  be  as  willing  to  see 
change  made  early  as  later.  But  there  have  been  many  unwilling 
to  take  that  view,  and  now  the  Pyeng  Yang  College  seems  to  have 
passed  the  crisis  and  looks  forward  to  clearer  sailing,  whereas 
the  Seoul  project  has  become  enmeshed  in  several  unfavorable 
circumstances,  not  the  loats  of  which  is  the  educational  ordinance. 
Relative  to  this,  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  oan  see  how  a  Christian 
school  can  bo  operated  under  it.  You  oan  carry  on  Christian 
work  outside  of  it  -  any  institution  even  a  business  college  could 
do  the  same”  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  contributes  to  making  it  a 
Christian  institution.  A  business  house  oan  be  Christian  or  not 
as  the  individuals  in  it  determine.  More  then  that,  the  College 
cannot  be  as  I  see  it.  But  in  the  ultimate  analysis  that  is  wh  t 

determines  the  quality  of  an  institution  anyway.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  he  satisfied.  However,  if  the  people  who  give  the  money, 
the  Board  and  the  missionaries  concerned-  want  and  expeot  something 
more  patently  Christian,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  can  te  had  unaer 
the  present  regulations.  ifith  as  great  lack  of  unanimity  as  there 
is  on  the  whole  question,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
government,  I  would  consider  it  the  part  ox  wisdom  to  make  haste 
slowly.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  one 
seminary  for  Korea,  and  that  located  an  beoul.  xhat  ought  to 
prove  a  unifying  element  for  all  the  thought  and  activities  of  the 
churches,  and  the  college  question  would  he  safely  suffered  t,o  wait. 
Por  this  reason  I  am  not  in  favor  of  investing'  large  sums  in  the 

establishment  of  the  seminary  in  Pyeng  Yang-  I±  ifie s ) 

nne  seminary  (and  I  feel  strongly  that  is  all  the  situation  justiiiesj 
?t  o?  coS  will  be  in  the  capital.  It  would  help  forward  the 
evangelisation  of  the  capital  and  I  trust  also  tne  less  de^e^°P® 
parts  of  the  country.  Oh  the  question  of  the 

the  whole  ehurch  should  have  much  to  say.  I  write  this  way  to  you 
because  in  all  the  college  discussion  this  has  been  uy  position 
andPyeng  Station  knows  it.  ®hen,  too  I  believe  some  aspects 

of  it  are  now  being  discussed  by  our  General  Assembly.  I  know 
this  question  has  not  come  to  the  Board,  but  I  think  n  y 
related  and  in  time  the  Board  will  have  oo  deal  with  this,  indeed, 
it  will  now  as  requests  for  large  sums  for  the  Pyeng  Yang  Seminary 
a-e  in.  There  were  strong  probabilities  tnat  xerauchi,,  h 

Governor- General  would  become  Premier.  Jg^op^ox 

less  strong  now.  In  that  event  there  would  be  less  hope  ox 
favorable  or  liberal  attitude  toward  things  in  Korea.  kven 
trlaties  are  commonly  regarded  as  scraps  of  paper,  so  we  could 
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hardly  look  for  broad  constructions  after  the  institution  was  in 
operation  under  rigid  law.  Embarkation  on  strong  arm  policy 
in  China  does  not  indicate  loss  restriction  in  Korea." 

(Letter  Rev.  '.Valter  E.  Smith  dated  September  6,  1916.) 


” .  We  have  been  working  over  this  (the  Ho  Jin) 

with  the  Government  authorities  and  it  is  called  the  Act  of  Endow¬ 
ment  or  'Zaidan  Kojin'  and  is  really  the  Articles  of  Incorporation. 
You  have  a  copy  of  this  and  it  is  to  the  last  olause  of  Article  I, 
and  to  the  last  clause  only,  that  Dr.  Avison  refers  to  when  he  speaks 
5>f  the  name  of  the  College.  In  all  other  sections  of  the  Act 
of  Endowment  tho  word  'Christian'  has  boen  translated  and  while 
this  Hojin  was  to  be  stylod  a  'Union  Zaidan  Hojin'of  the  Chosen 
Christian  College'  it  was  the  Honorable  Mr.  Sekiya  himself  who, 
knowing  that  in  all  institutions  in  Japan  and  Korea  the  names  were 
given  differently,  and  knowing  that  under  the  circumstances  it  would 
not  be  apt  to  appear  in  the  Korean  name,  proposed  that  the  word 
'Christian'  should  be  inserted  before  the  word  'Union',  and  this 
has  bean  done.  After  this,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Christians 
in  the  Educational  Department  and  in  consultation  with  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Komatsu  and  the  constant  help  and  advise  of  Judge  Watanabe,  who  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength,  togother  with  our  own  Christian  Japanese 
professors,  tho  Board  of  Managers  have,  I  believe,  succeeded  in 
drawing  up  an  Act  of  Endowment  that  is  an  absolute  safeguard  to  the 
future" of  the  institution.  In  this  opinion  not  only  are  the 

Managers  actually  unanimous  and  v/ithout  a  dissenting  voice  but 
a  large  number  of  those  outeldo  the  college  circles  have  i 
congratulated  us  on  the  suocesse  attained.  ..... 

" .  Shis 'application' ,  being  filled  and  aooepted 

by  the  Department .  ix  becomes  at  onoe  our  permit  or  charter. 

It  is  just  such  an  ,tp plication  as  this  that  was  filed  yofr's  ago 
for  the  John  D.  Wells  School  and  under  which  it  is  running.  Dow  of 
course  you  say,  what  power  have  we  of  knowing  that  this  will  be 
accepted.  'Jell,  all  1  have  to  say  is  that  it  has  been  prepared 
to  mp  absolute  knowledge  with  the  assistance  and  consultation, 
step  by  step,  by  the  government  educational  authorities,  together 
with  the  Eon.  Ur.  Usami.  It  has  had  his  approval  all  the  way  along. 
If  they  decline  to  grant  the  .  pplication  then  the  changes  that  are 
suggested  will  be  again  submitted  to  your  Board  or  to  tho  Joint 
Committee  for  the  acceptance  of  the  revisions.  Of  this,  however, 

I  think  we  need  have  no  fear  as  this  is  the  joint  work  of  the 
Hons.  Mr,  Usami,  Mr.  Komatsu  and  Mr.  Sekiya,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  a  large  number  of  Christian  educators,  both  within 
and  without  the  Educational  Department. 

"Le  t  mo  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Bible  Department  was  with  the  consent  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Ur.  Usami  and  under  these  circumstances 
I  fail  to  see  how  for  a  moment  he  could  stultify  himself  by  not 
approving  the  same.  I  know  him  so  well  that  I  am  sure  he  will  not. 
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"I  have  in  preparation  a  statement  of  the  story  that 
has  led  ux>  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  College,  and  as  you  see  all  t’nat  has  teen  done,  more  and  more 
will  you  be  led  to  realize  that  the  Departments  in  Korea  at  the 
present  time  are  really  endeavoring  to  do  their  test  to  bring  about 
such  an  arrangement  as  shall  enable  the  Christians  and  churches 
of  Korea  and  America  in  this  college  to  maintain  a  Christian  college 
with  a  Christian  education  within  the  bounds  of  the  Province  ef 
Chosen.  Certainly  I  think  we  can  be  sure  that  the  foundations  are 
well  laid  and  that  the  institution,  will  be  a  great  power  for 
good.  In  connection  with  the  same  you  refer  to  the  foot  that  only 
60  of  the  300  students  are  expected  to  extend  the  Bible  Department, 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  limited.  The  Japanese  request  that 
at  the  opening  of  institutions  you  report  the  number  that  you 
expect  to  tak6  into  the  various  departments,  then  after  they  are 
in  you  reoort  the  number  that  have  entered,  a.nd  the  number  that 
have  been  received  is  not  limited  by  the  number  that  you  expected 
if  the  accomodations  that  you  are  able  to  get  are  sufficient. 

In  eddition  to  this  all  students  in  the  institution  are  allowed  to 
take  special  studies  in  oxher  departments  than  the  special 
deoartment  in  which  they  are  enrolled  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  their  covering  the  entire  course  for  .  hich  they  are 
enrolledc 


"The  only  other  cuestion  xouchod  upon  in  your  letter 
is  the  matter  of  the  holding  of  the  devotional  exercises 

as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  Thus  far  this  has  not  been 
granted  and  there  is  not  chance  ox  it  being  granted  ax  the  present 
time  though  they  aesdre  me  at  the  Educational  Department  in  japan 
proper  ana  at  other  points  that  we  should  quietly  take  what  we  are 
offered  now  and  that  gradually  other  provisions  will  he  granxed 
to  us . 


"Your  last  letter  to  the  Mission  in  which  you  so 
plainly  laid  down  the  statement  as  xo  the  rights  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  undertake  this  work  and  to  direct  it  was  a  groat 
help'ln  clearing  up  the  difficulties  and  was  much  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Komatsu. 


"I  will  try  in  the  next  few  days  xo  fihish  tho  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  concise  statement  of  the  separation  of  religion  and 
education  in  Korea  and  the  story  of  the  college  and  will  let  you 
have  copies.  Certainly  my  study  of  th  situation  has  been  an  ey 
opener  to  me  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  the  Honorable  Ur.  Usami 
and  the  Japanese  Government. 

"‘.Te  really  feel  that  we  have  oause  to  thank  God  that  He 
has  opened  the  hearts  of  the  officials  to  pant  ■ us  favors  that 

thev  hove  and  my  dear  Dr.  Brown,  I  Think  thfit  that  last  leuver 
thlt  you  sent  v«s  quite  a  help  in  bringing  about  these  concessions. 
We  also  feel  that  we  ought  to  accept,  while  tney  are  offered 
the  privileges  thax  are  open,  which  wo  may  lose  through  del  y. 

(Letter  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood  dated  Sept,  b,  lyioj 


.  .  * "I  for  one  feel  very  strongly  that  you  and  the  Board 
are  wise  in  holding  up  action  for  further  light  from  the  field. 

I  am  sure  also  that  the  granting  and  receiving  of  this  Charter 
without  the  privilege  of  teaching  the  Bible  or  giving  religious 
instruction,  without  even  the  name  'Christian'  in  the  Japanese 
language  will  be  a  great  setback  for  the  oau.se  of  Christian  education 
in  the  whole  Umpire . "  .... 

(letter  Hev,  A.  G.  Welbon,  dated  Sept.  11,  1916) 


.  .  •J'irst  let  me  say,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
immediate  action  urged  by  Dr.  Uorth  and  Dr.  Gouoher,  that  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  Board  will  not  take  any  action  until  they  have 
heard  from  the  several  bodies  written  to  on  the  field,  as  replies 
from  them  will  probably  be  received  early  in  October.  The  political 
situation  referred  to,  I  presume,  is  the  possible  promotion  of 
Gov.  General  Tareuchi  to  the  position  of  Premier  of  Japan.  Should 
such  a  trans'for  take  place  we  would  undoubtedly  have  as  his  successor 
a  man  of  the  same  type  and  besides.  Gov.  General  Terauchi's  policies 
would  be  more  permanently  entrenched  with  his  additional  help  from 
al>ove.  Therefore  a  plan  to  aocopt  an  unsatisfactory  charter  with 
the  hope  of  securing  greeter  concessions  in  the  near  future,  would 
probably  result  in  disappointment. 

"Kow  more  particularly  regarding  my  opinion  of  the 
Charter.  On  the  surface  Section  2  appears  all  right,  but  as  you 
have  yourself  pointed  out  there  is  a  very  decided  inconsistency 
in  the  two  sentences  of  this  section.  Sentence  one,  by  itself, 
would  be  satisfactory  but  puclifiGS  by  sentence  two  it  loses  most 
of  its  strength,  for  as  you  very  well  say,  the  educational  ordinance 
of  the  Gov.  General  of  Chosen  doee  not  allow  religious  teeching 
in  the  schools.  To  really  grant  what  is  wanted  is  contrary  to  the 
general  oolicy  of  the  Gov.  General  as  evidenced  by  their  action 
in  the  case  of  the  Syen  Chyun  Girls  Academy  as  well  as  the  Syen 
Chyun  lower  schools  which  have  been  denied  the  use  of  the  Charter, 
as  you  doubxless  knew,  merely  on  a  technicality,  but  really  as  we 
believe,  because  they  want  to  diminish  the  number  of  Christian 
schools.  This  policy  is  also  perhaps  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  closing  the  two  aoadomies  in  Syoun  IChyun  (Southern 
Presbyterian)  where  there  were  no  complicating  prejudices.  The 
Pai  Chai  incident  also  illustrates  how  extremely  anxious  they  are 
to  have  schools  conform,  and  eliminate  all  religion. 

"In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  institution;  the  official 
name  will  be  the  Japanese  which  has  no  reference  to  Christianity, 
and  they  will  therefore  feel  justifies  in  classifying  it  as  a 
non-religious  institution.  In  the  verbal  approval  by  Mr.  Sekiya 
there  is  an  ao  parent  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of 
Control  but  verbal  promises  are  of  little  value  in  the  Orient 
and  even  laws  and  regulations  are  variously  interpreted  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  This  iB  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  ds.y  that  Mr.  Usami  and  Mr.  Sekiya  made  ver^  -  -  - 
satisfactory  promises  to  Dr.  Speer  at  Dr.  GnGvrwood ■' a  hjmo  regard ■  ng 
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tha  possibility  of  having  Religions  instruction  in  the  schools 
outside  of  school  hours,  lir.  YamagatS,  the  Administrative  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  next  in  authority  to  the  Gov,  General,  expressly 
denied  this  liberty  in  his  reply  to  the  dhief  of  police,  Gen. 
Tachibana,  a  copy  of  which  I  think  Dr,  Adams  sent  you  at  the 
time.  This,  as  you  may  recall,  was  an  order  to  the  police 
department  and  not  intended  for  public  information. 

"I  was  told  this  spring,  by  several  members  of  the  V 
Board  of  Control  of  the  C.C.C.  that  the  promises  regarding  the 
permission  for  the  separate  School  of  Biblical  Instruction  would 
necessitate  its  being  conducted  in  a  separate  building,  not  a 
part  of  the  universit;  itself.  This  ap  ^arently  is  not  touched 
upon  in  the  later  prospectus  so  I  am  not  sure  vjhat  may  have  been 
since  promisod.  furthermore,  I  was  informed  that  all  students 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  work  in  such  a  school  but  according  ta 
my  experience  with  the  Japanese  Officials  they  will  Insist  that 
all  students  take  their  work  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
curricula  as  reported  to  the  government  and  you  will  notise 
that  the  expectation  is  that  only  one-fifth  60  out  of  a  possible 
300  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Biblical  Department .  In 
other  words,  four-fifths  of  the  students  in  the  mission  institution 
would  be  debarred  from  religious  instruction. 

"I  would  not  object  at  all  to  the  optional  element 
in  the  institution  if  it  were  really  optional  to  all,  but  if  wo 
live  up  to  the  government  regulation,  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be 
possible  for  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  students  to  have  any  religious 
instruction  unless  it  be  in  a  brief  optional  chapel  service  for  which 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  prospectus.  In  accordance  with  my 
recent  experience  with  the  government  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
get  permission  for  anything  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  original 
agreement,  with  their  tendency  at  present  to  curtail  rather  than 
enlarge  our  liberties.  Soma  fully  conforming  institutions  in 
Ja-oan,  I  am  told,  when  nuoting  scripture  find  it  expedient  to  use 
the  expression  'in  a  certain  book  ve  read1.  The  Meijo  Gakuin, 
by  not  conforming  for  nearly  20  years,  I  understand,  has  finally 
secured  what  was  wanted,  but  of  this,  of  course,  you  know  much 
more  than  I,  It  seems  to  me  that  our  Board,  by  standing  our  for 
greater  relirious  liberty  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  for  the 
c-use  of  Christian  education  in  Chosen  than  by  accepting  now  a 
compromise  position  of  doubtful  value. " 

(Letter  Rev.  II.  C.  V/hittemore,  dated  Sept. 6,  1916) 


Since  receiving  the  above  letters  I  have  just  reoeived 
the  following  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  E.  Adams: 

...  ."On  the  basis  of  the  last  statement  in  Dr. 
Avison's  letter  of  9/11/16  I  presume  there  can  be  no  objection 
if  one  who  feels  that  he  has  gohe  very  thoroughly  into  the  matter , 
and  has  done  so  with  an  open  mind,  earnestly  desiring  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  would  serve  the  general  cause,  and  entirely  willing  to 
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follow  it,  and  yet  has  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  should 
state  his ' consluHion  and  the  reasons  for  it  to  you.  Indeed, 
inview  of  the  relation  which  I  have  held  to  the  general  educational 
problem  in  the  country  as  affected  by  the  Government  Ordinance,  I 
feel  it  incumbant  upon  me  to  do  so.  The  Missions  in  their 
Educational  federation  have,  for  the  past  few  years  placed  upon 
myself  more  than  any one  else  the  responsibility  of  seeking  a  way 
out  for  them  in  the  general  situation.  Hie  burden  of  it  has  been 
upon  me  constantly.  At  the  same  time  I  will  be  frank  to  say  that 
the  Seoul  College  proposition  has  not  been  of  particulat 

interest  to  me  in  itself,  but  it  has  been  in  its  very  important 
relation  to  the  gene ral  situation.  It  is  principally  in  tha't 
relation  that  I  have  followed  the  present  investigation,  and  coae 
to  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  it.  Pith  two  very  enlightening 
conversations  which  1  had  with  Dr.  Avison  in  Seoul,  one  at  thG 
time  of  the  federal  Council,  and  one  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Annual  Meeting,  and  now  with  Mr.  Usami's  letter,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  all  the  necessary  information  is  in,  and  that  the  situation 
is  entirely  clear.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  view  is  wholly  a  .  ' 
personal  one.  At  the  same  time  I  nay  also  say  that  in  ny  opinion 
it  represents  the  large  majority  of  the  missionary  body  of  the 
country.  That  however  is  only  my  opinion. 

"Two  views  may  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  Seoul  College 
proposition  under  the  regulations  with  the  Ho jin  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing^  documents.  Both  are  tumablEV toneable .  It  depends  a  good 
deal  on  what  one  has  in  mind,  what  one  is  working  for,  and  the 
individual  judgment,  as  to  which  view  one  takes. 


"The  first  is, 

"The  Hojin  declares  the  Christian  character  and  purpose 
of  the  institution,  and  conserves  this  character  for  the  future  by 
guaranteeing  only  Christian  managers. and  instructors. 

"The  curriculum  of.jers  six  regular  departments  of 
instruction  one  of  which  is  religious  instruction  with  the  Bible  as 
a  recognized  and  permitted  textbook 

"It  is  true  that  religious  instrt  on  cannot  be  given 
in  the  other  departments,  but  it  is  a  question  if  it  is  desirable. 
The  requiring  of  Bible  study  by  all  students  is  a  debated  question 
even  in  Amorio&n  institutions.  And  here  the  Bible  instruction 
of  this  Department  will  be  open  to  the  students  of  all  other 
departments  who  may  desire  to  take  it.  In  other  words  it  will  be 
permitted  as  a  regular  elective  department  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  it  regularly,  and  a  possible  outside  optional  for  all  others. 
It  may  therefore  be  made  open  to  all.  ,hat  more  could  be  expected 
or  asked  under  the  regulations? 

Before  passing  on  I  may  saythat  I  think  they  have 
done  well.  They  have  gotten  all  that  can  be  expeoted  under  the 
.Regulations 
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"The  Second  View  is, 

"The  Revised  Ordinance,  in  the  point  ■>£  the  separation 
of  education  and  religion,  covers  all  grades  of  schools  from 
Primary  to  College,  and  is  equally  drastic  for  all.  Some  provision 
however  has  to  be  made  for  Eible  Institutes  and  Schools  of  Theology 
-  some  plaoo  found  for  then  in  the  system.  This  was  done  in 
the  College  or  Seamon  Gakko  section;  and  they  may  be  either  separate 
distinct  schools  as  our  Bible  Institutes  and  the  Seminary  at  Pyeng 
Yang;  or  they  may  bo  a  separate  distinct  department  in  a  more 
general  institution.  (This  last,  in  my  judgment,  is  probably 
a  result  of  the  Sooul  College  negotiations)  You  will  remember  that 
in  my  letter  of  7/29/lS  in  conjecturing  the  grounds  for  the  granting 
of  the  Department,  I  set  this  forth  as  one  hypothesis,  and  said 
that  it  might  go  through  on  that  basis,  under  the  regulations 
for  the  Scmmon  Gakko  section.  In  my  first  conversation  with 
Dr.  Avison  X  pressed  this  point,  and  ho  himself  said  that  he  thought 
that  this  was  the  basis  on  which  it  was  granted.  Mr.  Usami's 
letter  makes  it  perfectly  plain. 

"nevertheless,  it  must  b6  carefully  kept  in  mind  that 
the  authorities  while  granting  this  Semaon  Gakko  (  Special  School) 
of  religious  instruction  in  tho  institution,  have  rigidly 

•  *  quarantined  it  off  in  its  own  corner.  They  have 
.apolied  the  Regulations  on  the  point  of  religious  instruction 
to  all  the  other  departments  v/ith  the  same  rigidity  they  have  applied 
them  in  all  the  lower  schools  where  this  sort  of  arrangement  is 
impossible.  In  five  departments  out  of  the  six  according  to  the 
ordinance  no  classes  can  be  opened  with  prayer,  no  religious 
instruction  given,  no  chapel  exeroisos  held,  with  the  students  of 
the  institution  as  such.  Five-sixths  of  the  institution,  as  such, 
is  as  strictly  secularized,  as  is  the  Severance  Medical  College 
under  its  new  Ho  jin,  or  the  Methodist  ?ai  Chai  School.  1/hat  ever 
privileges  of  religious  instruction  the  students  of  other  departments 
are  accorded,  are  accorded  them,  not  as  students  of  the  institution, 
but  in  the  capacity  of  their  'outside  the  institution  personal 
liberty'.  The  institution  in  all  its  parts  is  established  under 
the  full  concession  by  •  ourselves,  and  the  fall  regulation, 

of  the  Revised  Ordinance,  on  the .particular  point  of  the  separation 
of  religion  from  education  in  private  HiSBio~'  schools. _ 

"Two  ooints  need  to  be  considered;  one  is  the  outworking 
of  the  arrangement  in  the  institution  itself;  the  other  is  its 
effect  upon  the  outworking  of  the  more  general  question  and  situa¬ 
tion  in  tho  country.  The  latter  I  consider  so  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  that  the  temporary,  or  even  permanent  fate, 
of- an  individual  institution  is  not  to  be  given  great  weight  in 
comparison.  This  the  Southern  Presbyterian  people  believed  when 
they  closed  their  Soon  Chyen  Boys  Academy  and  this  also  our  own 
Mission  believed  when  it  closed  the  Syen  Chyun  Girls  Academy; 
and  these  were  a  question  of  existing  institutions,  not  one  of 
voluntarily  opening  a  new  institution. 
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"As  regards  the  outworking  in  the  institution,  I  can 
prognosticate  no  better  than  another,  bit  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
any  particular  prospects  of  accomplishing  what  X  take  to  be  the 
determining  purpose  in  the  establishment  of  the  College.  My  idea 
of  that  purpose  is  that  the  Boards  proposed  to  establish  an 
institution  with  a  broader  basis,  and  a  wider  reaching  Christian¬ 
izing  influence  in  higher  education  than  what  the  Board  conceived 
the  existing  Mission  institutions  to  give*  reaching  out  for  a  much 
larger  propostion  of  non-Christian  students  -  bright  young  minds 
of  the  people  -  and  training  them  in  a  thoroughly  Christian 
institution,  with  thorough  Christian  instruction.  And  because 
this  purpose  could  be  best  accomplished  in  Seoul,  the  institution 
was  locatedthere .  I  do  not  give  so  much  weight  as  some  to  the 
mere  declaration  of  the  purpose  of  the  College  and  the  quarantining 
of  Christian  instructors,  in  the  Hojin.  There  never  was  any 
real  question  on  either  point.  Both  would  have  been  conserved  in 
actual  practice,  whether  in  the  Hojin  or  not.  The  real  point 
is,  as  relates  to  the  purpose  of  the  institution,  that  it  is 
strictly  forbidden  as  an  institution,  to  formally  or  statedly, 
apily  any  religious  pressure,  as  instruction  or  exercises,  in  five- 
sixths  of  its  curriculum,  or  to  what  will  doubtless  be  far  more 
than  five-sixths  of  its  general  student  body.  -fliat  the  ordinanr 
ordinary  student  is  privileged  to  get  must  be  entirely  outside  of 
his  regular  institutional  work,  and  sought  out  by  himself. 

This  is  not  in  a  technical  institution,  but  in  a  Mission  institution 
for  higher  general  education.  To  me  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  institution  seems  dubious. 

"As  to  the  result  upon  the  more  general  question 
and  situation  in  the  country  in  its  outworking,  I  believe  that  here 
my  feet  are  upon  entirely  solid  ground.  Please  go  back  to  my 
last  underlined  statement  and  read  it  again.  Read  the  paragraph. 

""The  Institution  in  all  parts  is  established  under  the 
full  concession  by  ourselves  of  the  particular  point  of  the 
separation  of  education  from  religion  in  Mission  schools.'  It 
matters  not  that  in  this  particular  institution,  the  incident  of  its 
being  classified  as  Serna  on  Sakko  enables  it  to  have  a  Department 
ox  Theology;  the  prinoiple  is  as  unquestionably  applied  here  as 
anywhere  in  lower"  schools ;  and  the  principle  is  as  unquestionably 
accepted  or.  the  part  of  the  Boards,  Moreover,  the  official  position 
of  the  Boards  founding  the  institution,  and  the  dominating  position 
which  it  has  been  publicly  proposed  to  give  the  institution  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  education  of  the  country,  loave  us  no  grounds 
either  for  waiting,  hoping,  or  trusting,  during  the  next  nine  years 
left  us.  rie  have  hung  ourselves  with  our  own  hands  in  the  noose 
which  is  offered  us,  without  ever  waiting  to  see  whether  by  ten 
years  of  God' s  grace ,  He  will  give  us  better  things.  This  is  not 
simply,  or  primarily,  a  question  of  this  and  now.  Jar  above  and 
beyond  any  question  of  a  single  or  immediate  institution,  is  the 
larger  question  of  the  birthright  of  the  EUTURL  CHURCH  0E  CHRISx 
IU  KOREA  to  Christian  education.  It  is  that  question  which  we  hoia 
in  our  hands  and  for  which  wo  are  responsible  to  our  King.  ,'le 
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We  can  make  no  excuse  of  pressure  upon  us.  Che  Authorities  are 
not  constraining  us  to  establish  the  College.  7/e  do  it  voluntarily, 
gratuitously,  of  our  own  seeking,  and  as  voluntarily  accept  the 
conditions  for  it.  For  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  suoh  a 
single  thing  shall  we  sell  the  possible  >;hple  future  of  the  CHUHCH? 
Forgive  me,  if  heat  seems  to  creep  into  what  I  write ■  I  am 
writing  with  the  tears  running  down  my  face.  I  cannot  contemplate 
such  a  thing.  Co  say  that  this  proposition  helps  on  the  solution 
of  the  general  situation  is  to  have  one's  mind  so  fixed  on  the 
single  thing  that  the  perspective  is  lost  for  all  else. 

"After  the  second  explanation  and  conversation  which  I 
had  with  Ur.  Avison  in  Seoul,  he  asked  me  what  my  position  would  be. 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  -would  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
character  of  Mr.  Usami's  answers  to  my  questions.  Chat  letter  has 
now  come,  and  it  is  perfectly  olear.  Chere  has  been  no  budging  on 
the  vital  point.  Dr.  Avison  thinks  the  College  management  has 
done  well  in  view  of  the  regulations.  I  agree  with  him  heartily. 
Chey  have  done  very  well. in  view  of  the  regulations.  But  in  view 
of  the  general  situation  they  have  not  done  well  enough .  by  a  long 
ways,  to  warrant  the  institution's  establishment  under  the  new 
Ordinance . 


"Indeed,  my  whole  point  is  this,  and  it  is  a  point 
to  which  I  have  returned.®  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever  of  its 
soundness,  after  carefully  searching  through  the  whole  Seoul  College 
proposition.  It  is  impossible  to  help  the  present  general 
situation  through  negotiating  for  any  new  institutions  now.  Such 
negotiations,  based  as  they  must  be  upon  the  Revised  Ordinance, 
can  only  further  compromise  the  present  situation  -  only  make  it 
more  difficult  -  and  its  future  outworking  more  uncertain.  The 
present  Administration  has  so  thoroughly  committed  itself  that  it 
will  not,  it  cannot,  alter  its  position.  The  only  possible  course 
of  hope  to  pursue  is  to  refrain  from  any  advance  which  will  comprs- 
mise  us,  keep  quiet,  and  wait,  The  drift  in  Japan  toward  more 
liberal  things  is  so  strong  that  no  administration  can  block  it. 

It  will  come,  and  it  will  come  here.  If  we  can  content  ourselves 
to  refrain  from  compromising  forward  steps,  to  occupy  only  what  we 
have  which  is  freely  granted  us,  to  stand  in  faith  and  wait,  we  will 
save  true  Christian  education  for  the  future  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
land.  Otherwise ,  we  sell  it  out  exactly  as  the  Methodists  sold  it 
out  in  -Pai  Chal, 


"Xn  the  presence  instance  we  sell  it  out  for  what  to  my 
mind  is  no  more  than  a  mess  of  pottage.  I  presume  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  what  the  educational  proposition  really  is  in  the 
Seoul  College.  I  myself  was  not.  I  ran  across  it  in  my  investiga¬ 
tions  for  the  Senate.  A  number  of  other  did  also  at  the  time  ox 
the  Federal  Council  meeting.  As  I  think  that  no  chances  should  be 
taken  on  your  acquaintance  with  the  facts  X  give  them. 


"Oriental  students  cannot  carry  educational  courses  quite 
so  fast  and  cover  the  ground  so  well  as  western  students.  It 
arises  from  their  social  system  not  being  so  far  advanced  to  start 
with.  Still  the  best  single  basis  of  comparison  is  the  number  o± 
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school  years  involved.  Please  compare  as  given  below. 

Grades  High  College  Uni. 

American  System.  8  44  3-4 


System  in  Japan 


Mission  System 
in  Chosen 


Primary 

6 


Primary 

4 


Middle  High  Uni. 


5  3  3-4 


(Semraon  Gakko 

< _ i _ ,-L 


Higher  Common 
or  Middle  P.Y. College 

6  4 

_ _ L 


Govt.  System  & 
Seoul  College. 


Prmmary 

Higher  Common 

Seoul 

or  Kiddle 

College 

4 

4 

3-4 

.  J- 

She  Authorities  required  the  College  to  admit  graduates 
from  the  government  Higher  Common  schools  to  it  firstvyear.  Prof. 
Takai  the  head  teacher  and  whom  Dr.  Avison  said  to  me  was  the  princi¬ 
ple  go-between  with  the  Authorities  in  the  negotiations,  told  me 
that  the  authorities  were  very  determined  to  keep  all  the  College 
courses  Yd own  to  three  years,  and  that  it  was  only  after  much 
negotiation  that  they  were  able  to  get  consent  to  have  two  of  them 
extended  to  four  years.  You  can  count  from  the  above  to  whore 
this  will  carry  the  end  of  the  College  course.  In  two  courses 
it  will  carry  it  through  the  ordinary  preparatory  school  in  America. 
In  the  .  v  remaining  four  courses  it  ?/ill  not  carry  this  far. 

Students  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  what  would  be  our  grades  In 
America,  and  put  into  the  Mathematics  and  Physics,  or  the  Applied 
Chemistry  Departments. 

"Two-thirds  of  its  courses  will  only  carry  one  year 
higher  than  some  eight  Mission  Boys  Academies  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  including  our  own  J.  D.  /ells  in  the  same  city  which 
will  be  operating  in  competition;  and  the  remaining  two  courses 
only  two  years  higher.  7/hile  its  best  courses  lack  two  years 
of  equalling  the  Pyeng  Yang  College  and  all  the  rest  lack  three 
years.  Phis  is  the  institution  as  a  higher  educational  proposition. 
To  secure  it  we  voluntarily  accept- a*"charter  that  oonceeds  the  whole 
principle  of  secularization  for  Mission  schools. 

"That  this  setting  forth  of  the  situation  is  in  its 
essential  points  the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Missions  of  the 
country  also  seems  clear.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission 
at  its  meeting  last  summer  afwer  the  Bible  Department  concession 


was  known,  voted  to  make  permanent  its  previous  participation 
in  the  Pyeng  Yang  College,  and  fully  cooperate.  The  Candidate 
Canadian  Mission  at  its  meeting  in  the  Summer,  after  hearing  Dr. 
Avison's  presentation  of  the  matter  passed  the  following: 

"■That  in  view  of  the  possible  effect  on  our 
Mission  schools  and  the  whole  educational  situation  in  Korea,  we 
do  not  approve  of  ap  .lying  at  present  for  a  college  charter 
under  the  new  educational  ordinance.1 

"Our  own  Mission  having  defined  its  relation  to  the 
College  last  year  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  take  direct  action, 
but  its  position  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  Sections  12  and  26 
of  the  Educational  Committees  Report,  passed  by  the  Mission, 
and  which  has  already  been  forwarded  you. 

"I  think  this  completes  such  presentation  of  the  matter 
as  X  have  to  give.  I  trust  that  in  the  Board*s  consideration 
and  decision  of  the  matter  you  ma^  jt  given  very  clear  guidance 
from  above." 


The  questions  now  to  be  decided  by  the  Board  nay  bo 
summarized  as  follows: 

Pirst:  Shall  the  Board  unconditionally  adopt  the 
Ho jin  and  proceed  with  the  College  on  the  ground  that  it  sufficiently 
assures  the  Christian  character  of  the  institution;  that  the 
Japanese  undoubtedly  feel  that  they  have  made  large  concessions  in 
response  to  our  protest;  that  they  may  be  irritated  if  we  ■ 
reject  the  Hojin;  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  such  concessions 
again  and  thus  be  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  wholly  secularizing 
our  schools  or  closing  them  at  the  end  of  the  ten  year  p.'  riod  of 
grace;  that  as  the  Japanese  are  in  absolute  control  in  Chosen  and 
are  rapidly  extending  their  influence  in  China  it  would  be  wiser 
for  us  to  cooperate  with  them  on  the  terms  that  are  now  available 
than  to  run  the  risks  that  would  be  involved  in  insisting  upon 
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further  concessions  and  that  negotiations  are  too  advanced  to  be 
stopped  now  without  greet  embarrassment. 

Or, second:  Shall  the  Board  hold  that  the  way  is  not 
clear  to  approve  the  Ho jin  and  proceed  with  the  College  on  the 
ground  that  the  concessions  are  nominal  rather  than  real  in  that, 
to  quote  the  Hon.  K.  Usami,  Director  of  Internal  Affairs  Department 
of  the  Government-General,  "it  is  prohibited  to  give  religious 
instruction  or  to  conduct  any  religious  ceremonies  except  the  free 
studies  by  the  students  which  are  done  quite  apart  from  the 
regular  curriculum  so  as  they  -would  n"+  be  confounded  with  the 
regular  teachings  of  the  school;"  that  the  Bible  Department 
is  not  authorized  in  the  Hojin  but  is  merely  listed  in  a  subordinate 
document  as  one  of  six  departments  which  can  be  altered  at  cue 
discretion  of  any  present  or  future  official  so  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  of  its  permanence  except  as  a  theological  department 
intended  for  students  for  the  ministry;  which  would  simply  duplicate 
the  Pierson  Memorial  Bible  School;  that  we  cannot  now  have  in  Seoul 
the  kind  of  a  college  that  the  Board,  December  7th,  1914,  assured 
the  Mission  -Uiet  we  intended  to  have;  that  the  success  of  the  protest 
of  1899  against  a  similar  law  in  Japan  encourages  us  to  hope  that 
if  we  press  for  fuller  religious  liberty  in  our  educational  work 
we  may  be  able  to  secure  it;  that  a  college  is  not  now 
needed  in  Seoul  since  the  Pyeng  Yang  College  has  broadened  its  scope 
and  has  full  religious  liberty  under  present  conditions;  that  a 
oollege  in  Seoul  is  not  wanted  and  will  not  be  supported  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  missionary  bidy  in  Chosen,  including  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  own  missionaries  and  two  of  the  home  Boards;  that 
the  College  will  be  a  bone  of  contention  perpetuating  strife  in  the 


Mission;  that  as  no  buildings  have  been  erected  it  is  not  too  late 
to  abandon  the  project;  that  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Underwood 
deprives  the  College  of  the  leadership  which  he  gave  it  and  upon 
which  it  was  chiefly  dependent;  that  there  is  danger  that  if  we 
proceed  under  thw  Ho  jin  we  may  have  to  meet  the  charge  -that  we  have 
compromised  that  Christian  witness  which  tis  the  distinctive  reason 
for  our  conducting  missionary  work;  and  that  our  missionary 
responsibility  for  giving  a  general  education  in  Chosen  is  being 
lessened  by  the  large  provision  which  the  Government-General 
is  making  so  that  we  should  strengthen  a  limited  number  of  our 
best  schools  and  be  very  cruise  'vative  about  developing 

new  ones; 

Or,  third;  Shall  the  Board  adopt  a  middle  course 
by  recognizing  that  both  of  the  former  alternatives  include  important 
elements  which  should  bnot  be  sacrificed  but  that  either  taken  by 
itself  represents  an  extreme  which  should  he  avoided;  that  we  should 
prooeed  with  the  College  if  possible,  but  that  the  Ho jin  In  its 
present  form  requires  some  modifications  and  interpretations  which 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  emphasize;  and  that  we  should  therefore 
approve  the  Ho jin  and  prooeed  with  the  College  subject  to  certain 
conditions  such  as; 

Hirst:  Ihat  a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  Boards 
concerned  shall  see  their  way  clear  to  concur  to  make  the  College 
a  bona  fide  union  institution; 

Second:  That  in  Article  VII,  Section  3,  on  financial 
grants,  the  following  words  be  added:  "these  sums  to  be  subject 
to  such  variations  from  year  to  year  as  may  mutually  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Hojin  and  the  cooperating  Mission  Boards  as  equitable 
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in  view  of  any  changes  in  need  or  in  income  from  other  sources. 

Third:  That  Article  JCI  he  amended  by  providing  that 

the  cooperating  Mission  Boards  shall  have  the  right,  on  one  year's 
notice,  to  withdraw  their  support  and  to  recover  their  equity  in 
the  property  if  the  Kojin  shall  ever  repeal  or  modify  vjithout 
the  consent  of  the  Boards  as  well  as  the  propert  Japanese 
authorities.  Articles  XI,  VI,  AVIli  and  .11-. 

Fourth:  That  the  Board's  approval  of  the  Ho jin 
is  given  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Usami's  statement  in 
his  letter  of  Sept.  22nd,  1916,  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  James  E.  Adams 
of  Taiku,  namely,  "there  will  te  no  restriction  '  '  students 

as  to  the  free  studies  of  religion,  if  they  do  it  quite  apart 
from  the  regular  curriculum" ,  means  that  the  College  shall  be 
free  to  teach  the  Bible  and  to  conduct  religious  services  on  the 
College  premises  either  before  or  after  the  hours  devoted  to  the 

curriculum  prescribed  by  the  Government. 

Fifth:  That  the  Board  will  discontinue  its  financial 

contribution  and  its  relation  to  the  College  if  at  any  time  the  Board 
shall  become  convinced  that  the  College  is  not  sufficiently  Christian 
in  character  and  influence  to  justify  support  as  a  part  of  che 

missionary  work  in  Chosen. 

Sixth:  That  the  too  men,  who  are  our  sole  reliance 

for  the  Board’s  share  of  the  cost  of  land,  plant  and  equipment,  shall 
concur  in  this  alternative  and  make  their  pledges  to  Dr.  Underwood 
payable  to  the  Board  for  this  purpose.  ^ 
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He  grinned  again  on  meeting  Gilla  a  few  nights  later  in 
the  Watch  Your  Step  Winter  Garden.  She  was  with  Jake 
Howlein.  They  were  dancing  to  the  suave  lilt  of  the  thirty- 
piece  orchestra  that  is  the  Watch  Your  Step’s  pride.  Jake’s 
eyes  were  happy  and  he  was  holding  Gilla  closer  than  was 
altogether  necessary.  But  Jake  was  not  the  best  dancer  in 
the  world,  and  presently  Gilla  led  the  way  to  a  small 
table.  The  Watch  Your  Step  had  another  pride  besides  its 
orchestra — its  claret  punch.  And  another — its  mushroom- 
garnished  trout.  Its  charge  for  these  two  gastronomic 
items  equals  its  pride  in  them.  Jake  Howlein  ordered 
unsparingly  of  both. 

Gilla  began  to  consume  both,  with  relish.  Jake  watched 
her  contentedly. 

“Gee,  I  like  to  buy  you  things  you  like!”  he  confided. 
“Say,  Gilla,  if  you  only  realized  how  darned  much  I  care 
for  you - ” 

Gilla  did  not  seem  to  be  listening.  From  under  low 
lashes  she  was  eying  the  yellow  bill  that  he  was  drawing 
forth  for  a  waiter  who  hovered  near  with  a  servility  that 
betokened  a  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Howlein's 
wad  of  yellow  bills. 

This  one  amounted  to  more  than  Arthur  Ayres  earned 
in  four  weeks.  Perhaps  it  was  not  unaccountable  that 
waiters  up  and  down  the  Loop  seemed  to  love  Jake  How¬ 
lein,  and  jumped  to  pull  out  his  chair,  tenderly  handed 
him  the  wine  list,  and  caressingly  asked  him  “Anything 
else,  sir?” 

When  the  waiter  had  taken  away  the  bill,  Gilla,  still 
from  under  lowered  lashes,  eyed  Jake  himself:  His  large 
full  face;  his  choppy  blue-black  cheeks;  his  round  beaming 
eyes;  his  coarse  black  hair.  Then  she  very  slowly  sipped 
her  punch,  daintily  putting  a  finger  into  it  for  the  cherries 
at  the  bottom.  Without  doubt,  Gilla’s  palate  believed  in 
its  own  self-development. 

But  she  did  not  eat  all  of  the  last  cherry.  She  nibbled  at 
it;  then  absently  let  it  drop  back  into  the  glass  cup. 

It  was  the  following  noon  when  she  and  Adeline  Kulinski 
paused  in  front  of  the  window  of  a  State  Street  shoe  shop. 
It  was  full,  that  window.  There  were  high  boots  and  low  in 
it;  there  was  leather  of  every  color  of  the  spectrum;  there 
were  satin  shoes,  cloth  shoes,  lacy  shoes;  gold  slippers, 
silver  slippers,  chiffon  slippers.  Gilla  exclaimed  in  soft  but 
audible  rapture.  You  need  not  have  been  much  of  an 
observer  to  know  that  her  heart  yearned  toward  that 
window  as  an  artist’s  to  his  paints. 

“I’ve  disliked  ugly  shoes,”  remarked  Gilla  pensively, 
“ever  since  the  rainy  days  when  I  had  to  wear  pa’s  old 
rubber  boots  into  the  berry  patch.” 

“Well,  if  you’re  wise,”  said  Adeline  practically,  “you’ll 
marry  the  man  who  can  buy  this  kind  for  you.  Take  it 
from  me,  child,  you’ll  get  mighty  sick  of  looking  down  at 
the  cheap  black  serviceable  things— three  dollars  a  pair — 
that  you’ll  be  due  to 
wear  if - ” 

“If  I  want  to  wear 
’em  it’s  my  own  affair,” 
said  Gilla  calmly. 

“Sure!”  said  Ade¬ 
line  politely.  “But,  as 
a  friend,  I  want  to  re¬ 
mind  you,”  pessimis¬ 
tically,  “that  life 
nowadays  ain’t  what 
it  was  a  few  years  back. 

Shoes  ain’t  built  for 
the  pavements.  As  for 
love,  and  that  sort  of 
proposition,  it’s  a  wise 
girl  who  passes  ’em  up. 

Believe  me,  I  know !  I 
got  a  sister  that’s  got 
four  children;  and 
every  time  I  go  to  see 
her  I  get  the  blues.” 

‘  ‘  Forget  it !”  yawned 
Gilla. 

“That  reminds  me; 

I  nearly  forgot  some¬ 
thing  else.  My  sister’s 
sister-in-law’s  brother 
works  at  the  Williams 
Pencil  Mail-Order 
House,  and  she  told  me 
last  night  that  half  the 
force  is  being  laid  off 
this  week  on  account 
of  no  material  to  fill 
orders.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried 
Gilla  worriedly.  “It’s 
a  perfect  shame!” 

Without  another 
look  at  the  window  of 
footgear  she  made  her 
way  back  to  the  Blootz 
establishment.  There 


she  sought  the  telephone  at  once.  A  moody  voice  an¬ 
swered  her: 

“Yes;  it’s  true.  I  got  a  slip  ten  minutes  ago.  Tough 
luck,  I  call  it!” 

“Awful  luck!”  commiserated  Gilla.  “You  poor  boy! 
But,”  encouragingly,  “you’ll  likely  get  another  position 
right  away.  And  maybe  a  better  one - ” 

“Don’t  know.  The  town’s  full  of  chaps  hunting  good 
positions.  Lord,  Gilla,  honey,  it’s  only  for  you,  though, 
that  I  feel  so  bad !  Gee,  I’d  sell  my  soul  for  the  prospect 
of  a  decent  salary,  so  that  I  could  marry  you  and  know  you 
belonged  to  me.” 

“I  know,”  said  Gilla.  Her  voice  was  as  soft  as  the  blue 
silk  of  her  blouse. 

And  ten  minutes  later,  when  an  errand  girl  who  admired 
her  brought  a  letter  that  had  come  by  the  late  morning 
mail,  her  blue  eyes  were  still  soft. 

Somewhat  indifferently  she  opened  the  letter  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  it.  It  was  postmarked  Kansas  and  was  ih 
her  father’s  handwriting;  and  her  father’s  epistles  for  five 
years,  ever  since  she  had  come  to  Chicago,  had  run  along 
the  same  lines— the  state  of  the  crops;  the  health  of  his 
horses  and  steers;  the  state  of  mind  of  her  mother;  and, 
at  the  end,  three  pages  of  strict  lengthy  injunctions  to 
watch  out  for  pickpockets  and  white  slavers.  Gilla  smiled 
dryly  sometimes  at  the  reading,  knowing  full  well  her  own 
pert  ability  to  take  care  of  herself. 

But  upon  reading  this  letter  she  did  not  smile.  Instead, 
she  became  peculiarly  thoughtful.  Then  she  reread  it. 
And  from  the  second  reading  of  the  fine-cramped  lines  she 
raised  thoughtful  eyes  and  gazed  round  and  round  the  big 
velvet-carpeted  salesroom  of  the  Blootz. 

“Such  a  solemn  gaze!”  curiously  observed  Adeline 
Kulinski,  who  caught  it.  “You  may  not  know  it,  Gilla, 
but  it  fairly  reeks  of  Farewell,  my  native  heath!  Fare¬ 
well  !  ” 

Gilla  stuffed  the  letter  inside  her  blouse. 

“Maybe,”  cryptically,  “that’s  just  what  it  means.” 

“  Good  gracious !  Is  that  so?  ”  cried  Adeline  with  inter¬ 
est.  “Are  you  and  Jake - ” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort!”  vehemently. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Adeline  had  gone  back  to  her 
own  dominion,  the  trimming  room,  Gilla  read  the  letter 
again.  And  again  her  blue  eyes  became  abstracted  and 
soft. 

They  were  still  abstracted  an  hour  later,  when  Jimmy 
Wilson  beckoned  her  to  try  on  some  trig  toques  for  the 
delectation  of  a  smart  young  woman  buyer  from  Des 
Moines.  And  Gilla  wore  the  toques  so  abstractedly  that 
the  smart  young  woman  was  obviously  displeased;  which 
caused  Jimmy  to  ask  Gilla  in  an  irritated  whisper  whether 
she  thought  the  Blootz  was  paying  her  a  full-sized  salary  to 
bury  herself  in  her  thoughts  while  a  customer  was  waiting 
to  see  how  a  hat  sat ! 


“I  should  worry  about  the  Blootz!”  retorted  Gilla  idly. 

“Ah!”  said  Jimmy  interestedly.  “Then  you  and 

Jake -  I  knew  I  was  safe  in  betting  on  him.”  But  then 

he  had  to  apologize  to  the  smart  young  woman  buyer  for 
not  giving  her  his  attention. 

Gilla  grinned  maliciously.  As  soon  as  Jimmy  was  through 
with  the  toques  and  herself  she  went  over  to  a  green  velvet 
settee  and  sat  down,  and  again  read  her  father’s  letter. 

And  it  was  in  her  hand,  a  compact  little  folded  wad, 
when,  that  evening,  she  sauntered  down  the  beach  of 
Lincoln  Park  with  that  moody  young  man,  Arthur  Ayres. 

He  was  worse  than  moody.  He  was  sullen.  He  viciously 
kicked  up  little  rifts  of  moonlit  sand  as  he  and  Gilla  made 
their  way  to  as  secluded  a  bench  as  the  place  afforded. 
The  seclusion  they  found  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Another  pair  shared  the  bench.  But  it  served.  The  other 
pair  was  so  utterly  self-absorbed — minds,  hearts,  arms  and 
lips — that  you  might  have  termed  the  seclusion  absolute. 

"I’m  sick  of  living!”  began  Arthur  bitterly  as  they  sat 
down.  “This  is  a  rotten  town.  Chance!  A  chap’s  got 
about  as  much  chance  in  it  as  a  squirrel  would  have  out  on 
one  of  those  waves,”  with  a  violent  gesture  at  the  white- 
caps  that  were  ruthlessly  tossing  away  toward  the  Michi¬ 
gan  coast. 

“You  poor  boy!”  said  Gilla  softly,  her  pretty,  powdered 
face  taking  on  a  peculiarly  soft,  determined  look.  She  snug¬ 
gled  her  slim  body  closer  to  his  listless  one.  Rather  fur¬ 
tively  she  began  to  unfold  the  wad  into  which  she  had  folded 
her  father’s  letter;  then,  snuggling  still  closer  to  Arthur, 
she  asked  with  a  soft  laugh:  “Arthur,  do  you  love  me?” 

“Oh,  what  a  question!”  rather  impatiently  returned 
Arthur,  his  moody  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  tossing  whitecaps. 

“Well,  then,”  happily  announced  Gilla,  “you  don’t  have 
to  fret  or  worry.  And  you  don't  have  to  go  round  looking 
for  another  job,  you  poor  boy!”  with  a  soft  pat  on  his  list¬ 
less  arm.  “It’s  all  right — all  right — all  right!  Listen! 
Listen!”  Gilla  had  a  habit  of  throwing  “Listens!”  round 
like  a  plasterer  throwing  mortar.  “To-day  I  got  a  letter 
from  pa— out  in  Kansas,  you  know,”  vivaciously.  “And 
he  says  he’s  getting  old,  and  so  is  my  mother;  so  they  have 
decided  to  get  someone  to  run  the  farm,  and  they  will 
move  into  the  little  town  adjoining.  And  pa  said,  for  a 
joke,  that  he  wondered  whether  I  would  care  to  bring  out 
my  young  man,”  with  a  soft  giggle,  “and  take  the  job.  Pa 
knows  I  loathe  living  on  a  farm !  But  I’ll  write  right  to¬ 
night  and  tell  him  that,  as  a  joker,  he’s  all  wrong,  because 
I’m  going  to  take  him  up  - - ’■ 

“Huh?  What’s  this?”  demanded  Arthur,  his  eyes  jerk¬ 
ing  back  from  the  whitecaps  to  Gilla’s  flushed,  upturned  face. 

“ - and  we’U  go  right  out  and  live  there.” 

“Leave  Chicago?”  He  stared  at  her  incredulously. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  deny  it’ll  be  a  wrench  for  me,”  admitted 
Gilla  soberly.  “I— I  like  the  bright  lights  and  the  danc¬ 
ing.  I’ve  been  here  for  five  years  and  I’ve  certainly 
enjoyed  every  one  of 
the  five,”  with  a  sigh 
appreciative  of  past 
good  times.  “And— 
and  we  don’t  have  run¬ 
ning  water  on  pa’s 
farm,  or  steam  heat,” 

dolefully.  “But - ” 

“  Do  you  really  mean 
this,  Gilla?” 

“I  don’t  see  any 
chance  here  for  you  and 
me,”  tenderly.  “So 
long  as  we  don’t  marry 
I  suppose  we  can  worry 
along  fairly  well.  But 

together - Together 

we’d  come  the  same 
croppers  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  have 
come.  Especially,” 
with  irrepressible  bit¬ 
terness,  “if  therewere — 
babies.  This  big  town 
calls  for  money  to 
make  happiness,  with 
your  disposition  and 
my  disposition,”  with 
an  involuntary  sigh 
that  admitted  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  weak¬ 
ness.  “V/e’d  try  and 
we’d  pinch  and  we’d 
scrape  and  we’d  fret — 
and  after  a  while  we’d 
find,”  with  bitter  elo¬ 
quence,  “that  our  love 
had  become  pinched 
and  scraped  too  l  Oh, 
I’ve  seen  lots  of  girls 
try!  It’s  the  same  old 
story.  Rent  and  gas 
(Continued  on 
Page  46) 
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THE  price  of  a  few 
battleships  intel¬ 
ligently  and  inde¬ 
pendently  invested  in 
China  now  by  Amer¬ 
icans  may  mean  more 
for  the  future  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United 
States  than  a  navy  will 
mean  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

For  peace  or  war 
the  most  important 
and  most  potential  in¬ 
voluntary  association 
of  nations  the  world 
has  ever  known  in  our 
time  is  the  involuntary 
but  none  the  less  fixed 
association  of  the 
United  States,  China 
and  Japan.  There  is  a 
combination  that  geog¬ 
raphy,  not  treaties, 
has  arranged.  There  is 
an  alliance  made  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  not  by 
scraps  of  paper.  More¬ 
over,  in  many  of  its  as¬ 
pects  it  has  a  greater 
bearing  on  what  the 
world  shall  be  in  the 
futurethaneitherofthe 
alliances  now  at  grips  in 
Europe. 

It  is  composed  of 
two  Powers,  and  one 
Powerless.  If  left  to 
develop  as  it  will  de¬ 
velop  in  case  the  United 
States  remains  passive 

instead  of  becoming  active  in  it,  it  will  inevitably  change 
from  a  trigon  to  a  two-sided  association,  with  one  side 
heavily  preponderating  the  other  in  terms  of  offensive, 
and  that  side  will  be  Japan  and  an  absorbed  China. 

There  need  be  no  mistake  about  this;  no  assertion  that 
nations  other  than  ours,  with  interests  in  China,  will  not 
allow  the  absorption  of  China  by  Japan.  Other  nations 
cannot  prevent  it.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  vast 
interests  in  China,  it  is  true;  but  Great  Britain  and  France 
will,  for  a  good  many  years,  need  all  the  money  they  can 
get  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  own  depleted  treasuries. 
Indeed,  before  this  war  began  Japan  was  practically  as 
powerful  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  in  China,  as  Great  Britain; 
and  the  Yangtze  Valley  has  been  considered  the  especial 
and  sacred  field  for  British  development  and  investment. 

That  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
are  sharper  than  the  English,  more  adaptable  and  more 
enterprising,  and  partially  to  the  refusal  of  the  British 
to  recognize  what  was  happening  as  of  consequence. 
They  did  not  think  it  possible  for  any  people  to  get  and 
hold  an  advantage  over  them— much  less  the  Japanese; 
and  when  they  finally  did  awake  to  the  situation,  not  only 
in  the  Yangtze  but  in  all  China,  the  only  way  they  could 
devise  for  their  protection  was  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Japanese.  They  hoped  that,  by  giving  the  Japanese 
the  prestige  of  association  politically  with  the  British,  the 
Japanese  would  show  a  proper  respect  for  the  British  and 
what  they  have  in  China,  and  for  the  distinction  the  Brit¬ 
ish  conferred  upon  them  by  making  allies  of  them. 

The  Anglo  sj apanese  Alliance 

THE  Japanese  were  eager  for  this  alliance.  It  was  excel¬ 
lent  advertising  for  a  country  not  three-quarters  of  a 
century  out  of  feudalism  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  empire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas, 
and  so  on.  It  gave  the  Japanese  great  world  kudos;  but 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Japanese  feel  that  they  have 
had  their  advertisement  and  have  gained  their  kudos;  and 
the  attitude  of  Japan  toward  England  at  present  is  that 
England  gains  more  from  the  alliance  with  the  Japanese, 
rather  than  the  other  way  round. 

England  and  France,  and  the  other  interested  nations, 
have  been  too  busy  at  home  since  August,  1914,  to  protest, 
except  formally,  against  what  Japan  has  in  mind  in  China; 
and  they  will  be  too  busy  for  years  to  come.  Russia,  fore¬ 
seeing  this  and  desiring  a  share  in  the  development  of  China, 
did  take  time  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  Japan,  which  I 
shall  discuss  later;  and  that  treaty  had  and  has,  apparently, 
no  other  purpose  than  the  exploitation  of  China.  However, 
the  shrewd  Japanese  do  not  intend  that  Russia  shall  do 
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any  exploiting  or  grabbing  except  in  the  North.  The  choic¬ 
est  parts  of  the  Chinese  pudding  are  to  be  Japanese,  and 
the  new  government  in  Russia  may  denounce  even  this 
recent  arrangement.  That  must  develop. 

Japan  has  the  place  of  advantage  in  China,  and  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  from  intrigue  to  investment,  is  seeking 
to  solidify  the  advantage  during  the  present  unhampered 
period,  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  becoming  the  great  dom¬ 
inating  power  of  the  East. 

Therefore,  when  I  say  that  the  price  of  a  few  battleships 
intelligently  and  independently  invested  in  China  now  by 
Americans  may  mean  more  for  the  future  protection  of  the 
United  States  than  a  navy  will  mean  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  am  well  within  the  facts  of  the  situation.  It  is 
purely  a  business  proposition .  Every  American  dollar  inde¬ 
pendently  invested  in  China  will  keep  out  two  J apanese  yen. 
Every  Japanese  yen  put  into  China  is  put  there  for  the 
double  purpose  of  enriching  Japan  commercially  and  adding 
toherpower  of  offensive.  It  isn’t  all  trade  with  Japan.  It  is 
increase  of  military  power,  the  attainment  of  men,  money 
and  material  for  the  enforcing  of  the  will  of  Japan. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  know  what  the  investment  of 
American  money  in  China  means,  and  they  are  frantically 
trying  to  prevent  that  investment,  and  even  more  franti¬ 
cally  trying  to  join  with  investment  they  cannot  prevent 
in  order  that  its  effect  may  be  lessened  to  a  degree.  If  there 
is  any  person  in  the  United  States  who  pretends  to  know 
anything  of  the  politics  and  policies  of  the  Far  East,  and 
especially  of  Japan,  who  thinks  that  Japan  is  making  this 
present  determined  effort  to  join  with  American  invest¬ 
ment  in  China— cooperate— with  any  other  idea  than  to 
nullify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  effect  that  investment  will 
have  in  the  way  of  lessening  Japanese  influence  and  power 
in  China,  that  person  is  sadly— altruistically,  mayhap,  but 
sadly,  none  the  less— in  error. 

If  Japan  were  the  Japan  she  endeavors  to  make  the 
world  think  she  is— the  great  military  power,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  fighting  force,  the  mighty  menace— Japan  wouldn’t 
allow  an  American  dollar  in  China,  and  would  fight  America 
to  keep  that  money  out,  so  vital  is  the  control  of  China  to 
the  plans  and  prowess  of  Japan.  Japan  isn’t  what  Japan 
claims  she  is,  or  what  Japan  has  induced  many  people— 
especially  many  American  people— to  think  she  is.  Japan, 
taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  British,  hopes  to  nullify 
what  America  may  have  in  mind  concerning  China  by 
forcing  herself  into  partnership  with  America,  and  by  urg¬ 
ing  the  claim  that,  as  Japan  understands  China  better, 
Japan  wants  to  help  China,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  her 
great  and  good  friend,  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  business  proposition  that  confronts  the  United 
States  in  China;  a  cold,  calculating  business  proposition, 


which  has  an  angle  of 
preparedness  that  is 
even  colder  and  more 
calculating.  We  have 
heard  and  read  tons  of 
reasons  why  the  U nited 
States  should  take  an 
interest  in  China,  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
them,  gross  weight, 
have  been  sentimental 
reasons.  We  are  a  sen¬ 
timental  and  altruistic 
people,  inclined  to  take 
a  paternal  interest  in 
weaker  nations;  and 
practically  all  the  ap¬ 
peals  for  China  that 
have  been  made  to  the 
American  people  by 
the  Chinese,  and  by 
foreigners,  including 
Americans  who  live  in 
the  Far  East  or  have 
knowledge  of  it,  have 
been  appeals  to  our 
sympathy  instead  of 
to  our  reason.  We  have 
sent  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into 
China  for  education  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  suffering  among 
them,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly— as  we 
should— continue  so  to 
do;  but  that  is  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  this  pres¬ 
ent  situation  calls  for 
more  than  that.  It 
calls  for  reason. 

John  Hay  formulated  an  Open-Door  policy  for  China, 
and  that  still  exists,  subject  to  occasional  mild  affirmations 
by  our  Government  and  to  consequent  mild  acquiescences 
by  other  governments;  but  often  the  effect  of  that  policy 
has  been  to  furnish  an  international,  high-sounding  and 
respectable  phrase  to  cover  intrigues.  That  is  about  as  far 
as  our  interest,  other  than  our  sympathetic  interest,  goes— 
a  paper  policy  called  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door.  And, 
even  in  the  Open  Door,  our  interest  is  almost  entirely 
abstract.  We  never  have,  as  a  nation,  felt  that  that  policy 
was  more  than  something  we  desired,  a  measure  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  to  a  weak  people,  and  a  prospective  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  own  endeavors— that  is,  we  have  not 
progressed  much  beyond  the  stage  of  enunciation. 

A  Paper  Policy  in  the  East 

IF  THE  United  States  was  an  island,  like  England,  or  a 
series  of  islands,  like  Japan,  the  Open-Door  policy  would 
have  been  necessary  of  enforcement.  Instead,  the  United 
States  is  the  tenderloin  of  a  continent,  and  we  have  been 
too  busy  developing  our  own  country  and  fostering  our 
own  resources  to  look  abroad  much,  which  is  one  reason 
for  our  lack  of  shipping.  The  money  we  should  have  put 
into  ships  we  put  into  railroads  to  run  across  and  develop 
our  own  country.  .  . 

However,  we  have  reached  a  place  now  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  abroad,  because  our  own  internal  development 
is  well  in  hand,  and  because,  owing  to  the  great  prosperity 
that  has  come  to  us  through  the  war,  we  have  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  of  capital  for  investment.  Thus  we  have  turned  to 
China;  and  if  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  were  a  real 
policy,  instead  of  a  paper  policy,  there  would  be  no  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  using  oUr  money  to  develop  China,  and 
to  make  more  money  in  China,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  the  world  for  our  operation. 

China  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  popular  government,  but  the  experiment  has  been 
insincere  and  inept  and  miserable.  We  have  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  China  because  we  always  have  a  sympathy  and 
a  fatherly  interest  in  all  new  republics;  but  the  time  has 
come  for  more  than  sympathy.  The  Chinese  deserve  no 
sympathy.  They  deserve  everything  that  has  happened  to 
them.  Many  of  the  Chinese  politicians  and  officials  of  the 
older  class  are  crooked,  grafting,  unpatriotic  intriguers. 
The  people  tolerate  them,  and  the  whole  combination 
smells  of  demonstrated  inability  to  form  or  conduct  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  the  men  in  charge,  that  has  any  resemblance 
to  a  government  by  or  for  the  people. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  China  must 
change  from  a  sympathetic  attitude  to  a  business  attitude, 
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of  it,  would  not  undermine  or  interfere  with  the  political 
rights  of  the  nation  claiming  the  sphere  where  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  spheres  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  No  foreign  nation — that  is,  foreign  to 
Germany  or  Japan — has  been  allowed  to  make  investment 
on  a  par  with  German  investment  in  Shantung;  nor  has 
any  nation  been  so  allowed  to  invest  since  Japan  grabbed 
Manchuria.  But  in  Hong-Kong,  a  British  sphere,  all 
nations  were  on  equal  terms;  and,  before  the  war,  German 
business  in  Hong-Kong  was  about  on  a  par  with  British 
business,  while  the  Japanese  were  steadily  encroaching  on 
the  British  supremacy  also. 

The  United  States  once  had  the  predominant  position  in 
the  trade  of  Manchuria;  but  that  position  has  shifted  to 
an  almost  absolute  domination  of  the  trade  of  Manchuria 
by  Japan,  because  of  the  preferential  rates  given  to  Japa¬ 
nese  merchants  by  the  Japanese  Government.  Japan, 
though  allowing  the  Open  Door  in  such  portions  of  China 
as  Japan  has  not  under  control  as  yet,  has  maintained 
a  closed  door  in  Manchuria  and  in  Mongolia  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  employ  American  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  building  of  railroads  in  that  territory  which 
would  be  free  channels  for  trade.  Germany  pursued  the 
same  policy  in  Shantung,  where  Japan,  because  of  Japan’s 
control  of  Shantung  owing  to  the  reduction  by  Japan  of 
Tsingtau,  the  German  city,  has  now  reenforced  that 
Closed-Door  policy. 

Political  domination  of  these  sections  of  China  by  Japan 
proves  conclusively  what  political  domination  of  the 
remainder  of  China  by  Japan  would  mean.  It  is  plainly 
apparent  that  a  China  controlled  politically  by  Japan 
would  be  a  China  controlled  economically  by  Japan;  that 
there  would  be  no  Open  Door,  no.matter  what  the  Japanese 
statesmen  may  say. 

I  have  at  various  times  referred — and  shall  again  refer — 
to  the  Japanese  publicity  machine,  which  is  the  most 
efficient  organization  for  the  dissemination  of  propaganda 


a  practical  attitude.  It  is  unquestionable  that  anything 
we  can  do  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  China  will  aid  China; 
that  anything  we  can  do  to  help  or  force  China  to  help  her¬ 
self  will,  in  the  measure  of  accomplishment,  redound  to  our 
benefit;  that  any  reforms  we  can  bring  about  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  China  by  our  pressure  will  be  beneficial  to 
China  and  will  be  obstacles  to  Japan,  which  is  seeking  to 
obtain  China  for  the  use  and  increment  of  Japan. 

The  safe,  sure  way  to  do  these  things  for  China  is  to  put 
American  money,  properly  safeguarded,  and  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  Government  behind  it,  into  China, 
and  build  up  China;  for  with  the  development  of  China 
there  will  come  a  stability  for  China  that  will  withstand 
the  aggressions  of  other  countries  which  combine  commer¬ 
cial  ambitions  with  territorial  and  other  rapacities.  China 
is  a  factor  in  world  politics  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 

There  are  between  three  hundred  million  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  people  living  in  China,  huddled  mostly  along 
the  present  lines  of  communication— the  rivers  and  the 
canals,  and  the  comparatively  few  miles  of  railroads  when 
the  extent  of  the  territory  and  the  number  of  people  to  be 
served  are  considered,  some  six  thousand  miles  instead  of 
the  fifty  thousand  miles  that  could  be  profitably  utilized. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  statistical  detail  con¬ 
cerning  the  resources  of  China  and  the  possibilities  for 
profitable  business  and  investment.  What  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  andtheBritish-American  Tobacco  Company, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  British  concerns,  have  done 
there  testifies  amply  to  the  possibilities  for  trade  and  profit. 
Let  us  take  that  phase  of  it  for  granted,  without  going  into 
readily  available  statistics. 

The  correct  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  after  this 
war  will  not  be  an  altruistic  policy  entirely,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  participate  and  realize  in  the  outcome  of  the 
tremendous  economic  changes  that  will  ensue.  The  cor¬ 
rect  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  after  the  war  must 
take  some  account  of  business. 

A  most  important  action  taken 
by  our  Government  in  world 
affairs  will  be  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  upbuilding  of 
business.  This  may  seem  cold¬ 
blooded,  and  perhaps  it  is;  but 
the  chief  difficulty  with  the 
United  States  abroad  hereto¬ 
fore  has  been  that  we  have 
been  too  warm-blooded,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  took 
a  world  war  to  give  the  United 
States  the  share  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  which  the  power  and  re¬ 
sources  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to. 


Lost  Ground 


AMERICAN  capital  will  be 
•Ta.  employed,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  after  the  war;  but  that 
will  be  a  loan  business,  not  an 
investment  business.  Further¬ 
more,  in  France  and  England, 
or  elsewhere  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  will  be  no  loans 
made  on  an  eight  to  ten  per 
cent  basis;  nor  will  there  be  any 
chance  for  attractive  and  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  profits 
of  the  industries  thus  financed. 
New  enterprises  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  China,  with  participa¬ 
tion  and  joint  control.  These 
are  essential,  because  of  Chi¬ 
nese  conditions,  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprises. 

European  investors  and  fi¬ 
nanciers  long  ago  realized  this 
peculiar  and  attractive  phase 
of  Chinese  investment — that 
it  afforded  a  field  for  the  put¬ 
ting  in  of  capital,  and  the  direct 
participation  in  and  control 
of  the  enterprises  in  which  the 
capital  was  invested.  There 
are  various  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  China,  controlled  by 
various  European  nations  and 
by  Japan;  and  these  spheres 
largely,  except  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  have  been  enforced 
and  established  by  adminis¬ 
trative  loans. 

These  nations  have,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  an  Open-Door 
policy,  allowed  any  outside 
investment  that,  by  the  nature 


that  exists  in  the  world.  One  notable  achievement  of  this 
Japanese  publicity  machine  is  the  widespread  idea  in  the 
United  States  that  the  only  way  Americans  can  get  big 
business  in  China  is  for  the  United  States  to  defeat  Japan 
in  war.  Japan  has  promoted  and  fostered  this  idea,  because 
the  promotion  and  fostering  of  it  kept  American  business 
men  out  of  China  and  gave  Japan  a  freer  hand  for  her 
solidification  of  herself  in  China,  for  the  intrigue  through 
which  Japan  hopes  to  get  political  control  and  thus 
economic  control  of  China. 

Let  us  dismiss  this  once  and  for  all.  There  is  no  more 
mistaken  idea  among  the  many  mistaken  ideas  concerning 
international  matters  that  prevail  in  the  United  States. 
Japan  has  no  present  intention  of  declaring  war  upon  the 
United  States— no  more  intention  than  the  United  States 
has  of  going  to  war  with  Japan  over  Chinese  business; 
but,  so  long  as  Japan  can  keep  the  idea  afloat  in  the  United 
States  that  sh§  has  it  in  mind  to  fight  us,  just  so  long  will 
Japan  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  work  her  will  on 
China.  Japan  may  be  bumptious,  but  she  is  not  foolish. 


War  Prosperity  and  “ Show  Pidgin ” 


THE  United  States  is  Japan’s  greatest  customer.  To-day 
Japan,  helped  by  war  prosperity,  is  more  bumptious  than 
she  has  been.  Japan  has  now  about  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  yen  in  gold,  instead  of  the  quarter  of  a  billion  gold 
Japan  had  before  the  war.  Wherefore  Japan,  in  strict 
accord  with  her  plan  to  impress  her  alleged  power  and  sta¬ 
bility  on  the  world,  is  ostentatiously  loaning  a  few  millions 
to  England ;  ostentatiously  buying  a  few  millions  of  her  own 
bonds  to  shove  them  up  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
par;  ostentatiously  loaning  a  few  millions  to  Russia;  and 
so  on — “show  pidgin,”  as  the  Chinese  say. 

War  with  the  United  States  at  present  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  Japan’s  national  policy.  War  with  the  United 
States  in  the  future,  in  case  Japan  can  get  and  utilize 
China,  for  money,  resources 
and  men,  is  inevitable,  in  my 
opinion. 

Japan  has  been  and  is  bluf¬ 
fing  the  United  States;  and 
Japan  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  at  it,  aided  by  her  publicity 
and  her  propaganda.  Japan’s 
only  resources  are  an  army  and 
a  navy.  If  so  be,  for  example, 
there  should  be,  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  peace  conference,  a 
proposition  for  universal  dis¬ 
armament  adopted,  Japan 
would  sink  immediately  to  a 
fourth-rate  Power.  And,  even 
with  the  present  or  the  future 
army  and  navy,  unless  Japan 
gets  control  of  China,  Japan 
will  not  and  cannot  fight  the 
United  States.  Japan  has  not 
the  money  for  that  enterprise, 
and  Japan  cannot  get  the 
money  unless  she  gets  it  in 
China.  Japan  knows  that  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  nation. 

What  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  do,  if 
Japan  is  to  be  kept  from  gain¬ 
ing  this  tremendous  advantage 
in  China,  is  to  make  the  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  Open  Door  in 
reality  is  an  Open  Door,  and 
not  a  phrase;  not  a  paper  pol¬ 
icy.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  by  our 
Government  to  make  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  all  of  China  is 
open  for  American  investment 
and  business;  that  Americans 
can  trade  anywhere  in  China 
where  they  can  do  business 
with  the  Chinese;  and  that 
this  declared  right  shall  have 
the  unswerving  support  and 
full  protection  of  the  American 
Government — andthe  danger 
vanishes,  provided  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  shall  make 
good  its  pledge;  for  Amer¬ 
ican  business  men  will  be  quick 
and  keen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  countless  opportunities  in 
China.  Japan  will  not  protest 
that  declaration,  other  than 
diplomatically.  Japan  cannot, 
for  Japan  cannot  make  her 
policy  of  domination  of  China 
stand  up  before  the  world  if 
the  protest  against  it  is  ade¬ 
quate. 
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If  the  American  Government  desires  to  do  something  for 
thfe  future  peace  of  America,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  for 
the  rescue  of  China,  and  for  the  good  of  the  white  man, 
that  declaration  and  its  enforcement  will  do  more  along 
those  desirable  lines  than  any  other  movement  now  appar¬ 
ent,  even  in  the  present  international  situation.  The 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  are  about  half  civilized  as  the 
West  views  civilization.  Japan,  making  great  progress, 
has  borrowed  from  the  West  but  little  except  that  which 
makes  for  brute  strength,  not  taking  or  appreciating  much 
of  its  culture.  Force  appeals.  A  firm  declaration  by  our 
Government  would  put  Japan  where  she  belongs  instantly, 
for  all  Japan’s  ideas  concerning  the  United  States  are 
based  on  a  delusion  that  the  United  States  is  altogether 
humanitarian,  altruistic  and  idealistic,  and  will  formulate 
no  policy  nor  defend  one  that  is  so  severely  practical  as 
this  policy  would  be. 

Public  sentiment  in  Japan  is  a  governmental  perquisite. 
The  government  controls  all  the  sources  of  publicity;  and 
the  nationalism  of  the  people  is  so  great,  and  their  processes 
of  individual  thinking  so  narrow,  that  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  wants  the  people  to  think  the  people  think,  in  large 
measure.  It  is  true  that  envy  has  led  them  to  dislike  us; 
but  they  do  not  say  so  any  more,  because  the  official  opinion 
in  Japan  is  not  directed  in  that  quarter  at  present! 

Japanese  Propaganda  in  Jimerica 

IT  IS  not  the  present  plan  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  hate  the  United  States — officially.  They  shifted  when 
the  news  was  received  of  the  first  great  naval  appropriation 
made  by  the  United  States.  They  grew  more  cordial  after 
they  were  apprised  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years.  They 
became  almost  affectionate  when  the  second  great  naval 
bill  was  passed.  They  are  now,  as  they  say,  our  everlasting 
friends;  and  they  seek  at  this  time  to  be  our  business 
partners  in  China. 

However,  they  understand  the  American  people  better 
than  the  American  people  understand  them.  And  they 
take  great  care  that  that  con¬ 
dition  shall  prevail.  We  must 
give  them  credit.  They  are 
wonderful  propagandists.  I 
was  talking  with  an  eminent 
Japanese  who  lives  in  the 
United  States  and  is  of  great 
scientific  attainments.  He 
was  telling  me  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  East  and  West 
Bureau,  which  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  for 
disseminating  news  and  in¬ 
formation  about  Japan,  and, 
as  I  understand  it,  financed 
and  controlled  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  or  by  pro-Japanese 
Americans,  which  is  about 
the  same  thing. 

“What  does  the  bureau 
do?”  I  asked  the  doctor. 

“Why,  we  distribute  news 
and  information  in  the  United 
States  concerning  Japan.” 

“And,  I  suppose,”  I  said, 

“distribute  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  United  States 
in  Japan,  to  make  the  East 
and  West  designation  entirely 
descriptive?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  doctor, 
smiling  at  me  indulgently; 

“that  is  entirely  unnecessary.  You  see,  the  Japanese 
understand  the  American  people.  Why,  every  Japanese 
schoolboy  knows  who  George  Washington  was!” 

Hence,  we  observe,  in  accordance  with  this  general 
understanding  of  the  American  people  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Japanese  by  the  American 
people,  the  urgent  necessity  for  all  the  Japanese  propa¬ 
ganda  that  exists  in  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  the 
Americans  shall  understand  the  Japanese  as  the  Japanese 
desire  to  be  understood — our  Japan  societies  and  other 
similar  organizations.  These  organizations  have  been 
actively,  persistently  and  effectively  working  to  mold 
American  opinion  as  the  Japanese  want  it  for  many  years. 
Conversely  the  first  American  society,  as  the  report  in  the 
Japanese  newspapers  said,  similar  to  the  Japan  Society 
in  New  York,  was  organized  in  Tokio  on  Washington’s 
Birthday  of  the  present  year,  “to  fill  a  long-felt  want,”  as 
the  promoters  of  it  said;  and  that  was  the  truth. 

Another  reason  for  this  change  of  official  attitude  in 
Japan  toward  the  United  States  was  a  rather  tardy  but 
none  the  less  acute  awakening  by  Japan  to  the  fact  that  she 
cannot  yet  arbitrarily  control  the  financial  and  trade  and 
commercial  destinies  of  China.  Within  the  past  eighteen 
months  the  evidences  in  China  of  a  determination  by  the 
American  International  Corporation,  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  Siems-Carey  Company,  to  operate  in  China,  and  the 


project  of  a  large  loan  by  Chicago  financiers,  as  well  as 
other  American  demonstrations,  caused  the  adaptable 
Japanese,  who  realized  that  they  are  not  yet  strong  enough 
in  China  to  protest  or  disregard  their  paper  adherence  to 
the  Open-Door  policy,  to  about-face  and  make  clever  and, 
it  may  be,  successful  efforts  to  assume  the  attitude  of  tra¬ 
ditional  friendship,  in  order  to  hold  and  to  consolidate  as 
much  as  they  may  of  their  already  won  advantage.  Any 
portion  of  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  to  the  Japanese 
mind.  If  they  can't  control  they  hope  to  cooperate,  and 
thus  half  control,  at  any  rate. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  American  end  of  this 
cooperation  project,  for  I  was  in  China  during  its  inception 
and  its  original  discussion;  but  I  do  know  the  Chinese  end 
of  it  and  the  Japanese  end  of  it,  and  I  shall  set  down  those 
phases  of  the  plan  as  a  part  of  this  argument,  basing  what 
I  have  to  say  on  five  premises: 

First:  The  only  reason  the  Japanese  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  China  is  because  the  Japanese 
have  concluded  they  are  not,  as  yet,  strong  enough  to  com¬ 
bat  well-supported  American  business  enterprise  in  China, 
with  the  idea  of  diminishing  that  American  business  enter¬ 
prise  so  far  as  they  may  be  able,  in  order  that  they  may 
retain  as  much  economic  and  political  dominion  over 
China  as  possible;  and  not  for  any  other  reason. 

Second:  Any  business  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  in 
China  that  is  based  upon  or  recognizes  any  special  or  pref¬ 
erential  political  rights  of  the  position  of  Japan  in  China 
will  be  suicidal. 

Third:  It  is  the  diplomacy  of  Japan  to  join  with  America 
as  a  protection  to  themselves  for  their  Closed-Door  policy; 
for,  if  America  goes  into  partnership  with  Japan,  America 
must,  if  the  partnership  is  to  be  continued,  accept  what 
Japan  does. 

Fourth:  Every  proposition  Japan  makes  to  the  United 
States  for  a  cooperative  investment  in  the  development  of 
China  must  necessarily  be  amended  by  Americans  to  include 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  Southern  Manchuria, 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  and  Shantung.  Otherwise  it 
becomes  merely  an  extension  of  Japan’s  influence  else¬ 
where.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  development 
in  Southern  Manchuria,  for  example. 

Fifth — and  most  impor¬ 
tant:  American  capitalists 
must  realize  that  when  they 
form  any  partnership,  or  en¬ 
ter  into  any  cooperation  in 
such  enterprises,  they  are 
taking  part  as  Americans 
simply,  as  citizens,  as  a  cor¬ 
poration  or  company,  v/hile 
the  Japanese  are  taking  part 
as  a  government — that  is  to 
say,  the  Americans  are  going 
into  partnership,  as  individ¬ 
uals,  with  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  notwithstanding 
what  the  Japanese  propo¬ 
nents,  as  individuals,  may  say. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  de¬ 
cry  the  good  faith  or  excellent 
intentions  of  the  American 
capitalists  who  are  imbued 
with  the  cooperation  idea; 
but  there  are  certain  elements 
of  the  situation  that  are  per¬ 
haps  not  so  well  known  to  the 
bulk  of  Americans  as  they 
might  be,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  purely  informa¬ 
tive.  It  would  be  vain  to 
endeavor  to  impress  on  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalists  the  fact  that 
money  cannot  do  everything, 
or  that  the  decision  of  money 
is  not  the  great  and  wise  decision.  Millions  can  do  no 
wrong.  That  is  their  creed.  So,  if  American  capitalists 
have  decided  to  cooperate  with  Japan  in  China,  what  they 
have  decided  upon  must  necessarily  be  the  part  of  ultimate 
wisdom. 

The  Reception  of  Judge  Gary 

HOWEVER,  a  few  facts  may  be  chronicled,  and  a  few 
deductions  made  therefrom,  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  if  for  no  other  reason.  And  this  article  is  not  the 
only  place  these  facts  are  embodied.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  State  Department  at  Washington  also. 

The  principal  proponents  of  cooperation,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  are,  or  were,  Baron  Shibusawa,  known  as  the 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  Japan — a  rotund,  astute,  unremit¬ 
ting  Japanese  propagandist,  and  official  spokesman  in 
many  similar  matters  for  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  Steel  Trust  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  known  Baron  Shibusawa  for  some  time  and 
have  watched  him  operate  with  admiration.  He  is  as 
plausible  and  as  wise  a  Japanese  as  lives;  and  that  is  high 
praise.  Also,  he  is  as  intensely  Japanese  as  the  Mikado. 

It  so  fell  out  that  Judge  Gary  made  a  trip  to  the  Orient 
not  long  ago.  The  baron  had  been  in  the  United  States 
previously,  advocating  cooperation;  for  the  baron  can 


discern  which  way  the  wind  blows  as  quickly  as  another. 
The  Japanese  were  fully  informed  of  the  coming  of  Judge 
Gary,  and  they  had  their  publicity  machine  at  work  be¬ 
fore  his  ship  was  within  sight  of  Yokohama.  They  put 
up  electric  signs  over  the  streets  of  Tokio,  reading,  in 
brilliant  lights:  “Welcome,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Gary !”  And 
they  showed  the  judge  everything  in  Japan  they  desired 
him  to  see,  and  nothing  they  did  not  desire  him  to  see;  and 
told  him  many  things.  The  judge  was  the  biggest  com¬ 
mercial  fish  that  had  come  to  the  Japanese  publicity  net  in 
many  a  long  day. 

Any  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
Japanese  publicity  machine  could  have  written  out  the 
judge’s  schedule  in  Japan  and  handed  it  to  him  before  he 
left  the  United  States— just  what  men  he  would  meet; 
just  where  he  would  be  dined  and  where  he  would  have 
luncheons  given  to  him;  just  what  the  Japanese  speakers 
would  say;  and  so  on;  even  to  the  number  of  bolts  of  raw 
silk  and  other  Japanese  pretties  he  would  find  in  his  cabin 
on  the  ship  when  he  left  Japan.  Nor  need  any  other  per¬ 
son  than  the  judge  be  called  as  witness.  The  judge  told  all 
about  it  when  he  came  back.  He  went  to  a  luncheon  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  Japan  Society  in  New  York,  just  to 
cinch  things  with  the  judge;  and  in  the  course  of  his  highly 
illuminating  remarks  about  Japan  he  said: 

In  this  connection  I  should  mention  the  hospitable  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Japanese  toward  the  American.  I  have 
never  before  seen  it  excelled,  or  even  equaled.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  gentleman,  if  he  is  known  and  considered  worthy  and 
representative,  will  receive  invitations  by  wireless  for 
luncheons  or  dinners,  or  other  functions,  from  those  who 
are  in  office  or  have  been  in  some  way  designated  to  speak 
the  sentiment  of  the  people.  He  will  be  met  on  the  ship, 
before  it  is  docked,  by  a  committee  or  delegation  from 
the  city  he  is  approaching;  and  from  the  time  he  lands 
upon  Japanese  territory  until  he  departs  he  will  receive 
the  kindest  and  most  liberal  hospitality  that  can  be  offered, 
and  always  with  a  grace  and  charm  and  simplicity  that 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

Business  Secured  by  Americans 

D  so  on.  I’ll  wager  that  I  can  name  half  a  dozen  men 
who  can  write,  without  having  heard  them  when  they 
were  unloaded  on  the  judge,  Shibusawa’s  speech  and 
Okuma’s  speech  and  Sakatani’s  speech,  and  the  speeches 
of  half  a  dozen  others  who  spoke  to  the  judge  and  assured 
him  of  the  undying  love  of  Japan  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  desire  of  Japan  to  go  in  as  partners  with  the  United 
States,  solely  for  “the  peaceful  exploitation  of  China,”  as 
they  put  it.  I  can  do  it  myself. 

Wherefore,  out  of  incitement  by  these  great  men  and 
advancement  by  others  came  this  project  of  cooperation 
with  Japan  in  China.  And  let  us  examine  a  little  into  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ends  of  that,  those  being  somewhat 
vital  in  connection  with  the  project. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  the  Japanese,  a  time  back,  that 
possibly  they  might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  China,  except  by  war;  and  it  had  dawned  on  them 
long  before  that  the  only  use  Japan  had  for  a  war  with  the 
United  States  was  to  use  the  implication  of  it  as  a  bogy  to 
hold  the  United  States  in  check.  The  Japanese  saw,  with 
great  apprehension,  the  advance  of  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation  in  Japan,  and  there  was  much 
agitated  consultation  in  Tokio,  and  much  agitated  inquiry 
by  the  Japanese  in  Peking,  when  it  became  known  that 
William  F.  Carey  and  his  associate,  Roy  S.  Anderson, 
operating  for  the  Siems-Carey  Company,  a  component 
part  of  the  American  International  Corporation,  had 
secured,  on  favorable  terms,  agreements  for  the  building, 
by  the  Siems-Carey  Company,  of  twenty-six  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  in  China— real  building  of  a  real  railroad;  not 
cold-storage  agreements,  like  those  of  the  projected  roads 
to  be  built  perhaps  by  England  and  Japan  and  Belgium 
and  France,  but  now  merely  tentative  projects  because  of 
the  war  and  for  other  reasons.  Also,  the  Siems-Carey  Com¬ 
pany  had  secured  a  contract  for  the  dredging,  deepening 
and  widening  the  Grand  Canal  to  make  it  a  modern  water¬ 
way  from  the  Yellow  River  to  the  Yangtze  River  through 
the  provinces  of  Shantung  and  Kiang-su. 

When  the  details  of  the  Siems-Carey  project  were  made 
public  it  was  learned  by  the  Japanese  that  one  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  railroad  lines  was  to  run  between  Feng-cheng  and 
Ninghsai,  in  the  North,  which  territory  the  Russians  and 
the  Japanese  hold  to  be  exclusively  theirs,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  nationally  it  belongs  to  China.  Indeed,  the  new 
Japanese-Russian  treaty,  made  in  1916,  is  merely  an 
explicit  agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia  to  split  this 
territory  between  them;  but  that  new  treaty  was  not 
needed.  There  was  a  former  agreement  that  gave  the 
Japanese  opportunity  to  demand  that  Russia  should  pro¬ 
test  this  projected  railroad  between  Feng-cheng  and 
Ninghsai,  a  former  agreement  wherein  the  astute  Russians 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  Chinese,  and  then  asked  the 
Chinese  what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it. 

The  Chinese  built  the  railroad  that  now  runs  between 
Peking  and  Kalgan;  and,  before  they  built  it,  the  Russians 
forced  an  agreement  from  the  Chinese  that  no  foreign 
(Continued  on  Pago  51) 
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capital  should  be  used  in  any  railroad  built  Government  maintained  that  they  still  had 
in  China  which  ran  toward  Russian  terri-  the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  Shan-tung 
tory.  China  agreed,  and  used  Chinese  funds  so  long  as  Germany  did  not  object.  The 
to  build  the  Peking-Kalgan  road;  and  that  Japanese  sent  in  a  protest  against  the 
is  the  only  railroad  in  China  built  by  the  Canal’s  being  under  American  control  and 
Chinese.  Russia  wanted  to  make  this  agree-  financed  by  American  capitalists, 
ment  air-tight,  and  they  demanded  subse-  This  was  the  regular  assumption  of 
quently  that  the  Chinese  must  agree  not  to  special  rights  in  Shan-tung  by  the  Japanese, 
extend  the  Peking-Kalgan  road  north  or  and  not  according  to  any  legal  rights  the 
northeast  from  Kalgan  with  foreign  capital,  Japanese  have  in  Shan-tung.  The  Japanese 
which  in  reality  is  in  the  direction  of  Rus-  maintained  they  onlymadeaninquiry  atthe 
sian  interests.  On  the  basis  of  that  agree-  Foreign  Office  in  regard  to  the  Canal;  yet 
ment  the  Japanese  urged  the  Russians  to  in  fact,  it  was  a  protest,  to  intimidate  the 


protest  the  Siems-Carey  concession  for  the 
building  of  the  Feng-cheng-Ninghsai  road, 
though  that  road  really  runs,  as  projected, 
south  and  west  from  Kalgan. 

When  the  agreement  was  made  between 
Russia  and  China  that  China  should  not 
allow  foreign  capital  to  extend  the  Peking- 
Kalgan  road  north  or  northeast  from  Kal¬ 
gan,  the  Chinese,  in  their  official  reply  to 
the  Russian  demand,  agreed  specifically  to 
the  “north  and  northeast”  phraseology 
and  demand;  and  when  the  Russians  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  that  reply  they 
noted  the  kind  and  agreeable  consent  of  the 
Chinese  not  to  build  an  extension  of  the 
Peking-Kalgan  road  north  or  northeast 
from  Kalgan  with  foreign  capital.  But  the 
Russians  added  to  this  Russian  statement 
of  the  Chinese  agreement  the  words  “or  in 
any  other  direction.”  The  Chinese  neither 
noticed  nor  protested  the  addition  of  these 
five  words,  and  the  Russians  had  this  stip¬ 
ulation  to  present  as  the  basis  of  their  pro¬ 
test  against  the  Siems-Carey  road  from 
Feng-cheng  to  Ninghsai  when  incited  to 
that  protest  by  the  Japanese. 

As  soon  as  this  Russian  protest  was  made, 
the  Japanese,  through  the  medium  of  their 
government  press  news  association  in  To- 
kio,  sent  out  to  the  United  States  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Russians  had  protested  the 
building  of  the  Feng-cheng-Ninghsai  road, 
and  that  all  the  Allied  nations  approved  or 
joined  in  the  protest.  The  Chinese  refused 
to  entertain  the  protest  on  any  basis  pointed 
out  by  Russia,  for  the  road  was  not  planned 
to  run  north  or  northeast,  but  was  planned 
to  run  through  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia. 

The  attention  of  our  Government  was 
called  to  the  matter,  as  an  absolute  cancella¬ 
tion  of  American  Open-Door  rights  in  this 
territory;  and  the  American  Minister  in 
Peking  placed  on  record  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Government  to  recognize  any 
right  of  Russia,  or  any  other  country,  thus 
to  protest  a  railroad  project  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  However,  the  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  not  desiring  to  have  any  trouble  with 
Russia,  and  influenced,  it  may  be,  by  the 
statements  emanating  from  Japan  that 
there  was  a  united  Ally  protest  or  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  project,  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  postpone  the 
building  of  this  road,  which  was  exactly 
what  the  Japanese  wanted. 

Japanese  Diplomacy 

The  agreement  for  the  Grand  Canal  im¬ 
provement  was  first  made  with  the  provin¬ 
cial  authorities  in  Shan-tung  for  that  part 
of  the  Grand  Canal  which  is  included  in  this 
province.  The  Chinese  were  very  anxious 
to  improve  this  waterway  in  order  that 
they  might  avoid  having  Japanese  or  Ger¬ 
man  control  over  a  transportation  route 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
China.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  April 
19,  1916,  with  the  American  International 
Corporation.  A  great  deal  of  delay  was 
caused  by  modifications,  insisted  upon  by 
the  Corporation  after  the  agreement  had 
been  signed. 

Before  the  agreement  had  been  signed 
the  German  Government,  through  its  min¬ 
ister  in  Peking,  had  informed  the  American 
Minister  that  Germany  had  no  objection 
to  the  American  International  Corporation 
undertaking  the  conservation  of  the  Canal 
in  Shan-tung.  The  German  agreement  with 
China,  called  the  Kiao-chau  Treaty,  gave  to 
Germany  the  refusal  of  any  proposition 
that  needed  foreign  finance  in  the  province 
of  Shan-tung. 

After  the  capture  of  Tsingtau  by  the 
Japanese,  and  after  the  presentation  of  the 
twenty-one  demands,  the  Japanese  claimed 
that  they  had  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the 
Germans  in  Shan-tung;  but  in  the  answer 
given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  twenty-one 
demands  it  was  agreed  that  no  disposition 
be  made  of  German  rights  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  Therefore  the  Chinese 


Chinese  and  the  Americans. 

Early  in  the  present  year  people  in  Peking 
interested  in  American  projects  were  as¬ 
tounded  to  learn  that  there  was  a  plan, 
engineered  in  New  York,  for  financial  co¬ 
operation  between  Japan  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Corporation  financiers  in  the  Grand 
Canal  improvement — that  is,  it  had  been 
arranged  in  New  York,  the  advices  said,  that 
the  Japanese  should  take  over  part  of  the 
Siems-Carey  project;  and  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  the  Americans  should  do  the  work 
jointly,  amounting  to  some  millions  of 
dollars.  This  was  the  original  news. 

China’s  Suspicions 

Now,  those  advices  seemed  incredible  at 
first.  So  far  as  any  person  in  Peking  knew, 
the  American  Government  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  that  is— I  am  speaking  from 
the  viewpoint  of  one  who  was  in  Peking 
at  the  time — there  was  no  word  from  the 
American  Government  to  the  Legation  in 
Peking  concerning  this  proposition.  And 
every  person  in  Peking  knew— what  is 
true — that  when  it  was  stated  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  would  cooperate  in  this  Grand  Canal 
project  this  meant,  as  it  always  means  in 
projects  of  this  kind,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  would  cooperate.  In  other 
words,  the  Americans  were  making  a  part¬ 
nership  with  the  Japanese  Government. 

It  seemed  incredible  for  two  reasons: 
The  first  was  that,  in  this  project  or  any 
other,  the  Americans  did  not  and  do  not 
need  Japanese  cooperation  if  Americans  are 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  American 
work  in  China.  It  was  unnecessary  for  any 
conceivable  reason  unless  it  was  based  on  a 
false  impression  in  the  United  States  that 
Japan  has  and  can  exercise  special  pref¬ 
erential  rights  in  Shan-tung;  and  if  that 
recognition  is  made,  bang  goes  the  Open 
Door !  If  Americans  are  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  in  China  it  was  not  only  unneces¬ 
sary  but  disastrous;  for  the  American 
people,  by  every  Chinese  aspect  and  atti¬ 
tude,  have  the  upper  hand  in  China  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  it  as  Americans,  and  with 
the  American  prestige  and  esteem  and 
friendship  for  Americans  that  exists  among 
the  Chinese. 

The  second  reason  was  that  such  a  com¬ 
bination  with  the  Japanese  immediately 
laid  the  Americans  open  to  a  charge  of  bad 
faith  by  the  Chinese;  for  the  Chinese,  with 
excellent  reason  and  acutely,  suspect  the 
Japanese  of  ulterior  motives  in  all  the 
Japanese  do  in  China.  The  Chinese  know 
far  better  than  any  other  people  just  what 
the  Japanese  have  done  thus  far  in  the  way 
of  dominating  China  and  toward  making 
China  vassal  to  Japan;  and  their  fear  of 
Japan  and  suspicion  of  Japan  are  well  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  facts.  The  Chinese  held  the 
Americans  to  be  their  saviors  from  Japanese 
aggression,  and  were  greatly  frightened  to 
learn  that  the  Americans,  instead  of  operat¬ 
ing  independently  in  China  and  helping 
China  to  habilitate  herself  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Japanese,  were  actually 
joining  hands  with  the  Japanese.  Naturally 
and  instantly  the  Chinese  thought  the 
Americans  have  the  same  ideas  as  to  China 
that  Japan  has. 

What  had  happened  in  New  York  seemed 
apparent  in  China.  The  Japanese,  by  their 
skillful  use  of  the  Russian  protest  over  the 
Feng-cheng-Ninghsai  road,  and  their  own 
protest  over  the  Grand  Canal,  distorting  the 
half-hearted  protest  forced  out  of  Russia 
by  Japan  and  stating  that  all  the  nations 
interested  in  China  were  opposed,  had  set 
the  trap  for  the  Americans;  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans  had  walked  into  it,  desiring  to  proceed 
in  China  without  trouble  or  opposition. 
There  is  nothing  so  timid  as  ten  million 
dollars,  except  twenty  million  dollars,  and 
so  on  up.  And  those  in  China  knew  that  the 
cooperation  between  America  and  Japan 
in  China,  notwithstanding  its  advocacy  by 
(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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It  wears  and  wears,  and  continues 
to  wear  until,  after  full  and  plus- 
full  mileage  is  obtained,  it  wears 
out,  not  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole.- 


The  big,  thick,  tough  protuber¬ 
ances  on  the  tread  of  the  Nobby * 
grips  the  road  surface  with  exactly 
the  same  unswerving  tenacity  of  the 
tractor. 


Because  the  farm  tractor  could 
make  almost  unbelievable  hauls  over 
almost  unbelievably  bad  ground,  it 
went  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
transformed  into  a  4 ‘land  battle¬ 
ship’5— the  “tank.” 


Exactly  the  same  structural  and 
materia!  endurance  of  the  ‘Nobby9 
goes  into  the  making  of  the  four 
other  United  States  Tires . 

‘Nobby’,  ‘Chain’,  ‘ Usco ‘ Royal 
Cord’,  and  ‘Plain*— e aeh  is  a  type  of 
low-mileage-cost  tire — one  for  every 
need  of  price  and  use. 


And  not  only  is  the  ‘ Nobby *  fa¬ 
mous  as  the  tire  having  the  greatest 
traction  and  the  greatest  resistance 
to  skidding, 

—but  it  is  equally  famous  for  its 
power  to  endure— to  wear  to  the 
point  of  lowest  mileage  cost. 


Exactly  the  same  irresistible 
ground-gripping  principle  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  farm  tractor  and 
the  battle  “tank”,  gives  the  United 
States  ‘ Nobby *  Tread  Tire  its  anti¬ 
skid  fame. 


United.  States  Tubes 
and  Tire  Accessories 
Have  all  the  Sterling 
Worth  and  Wear  that 
Make  United  States 
Tires  Supreme. 


United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 


A  Tire  for  Every 
Need  of  Price  and 
Use— 

*  Nobby  ‘Chain’ 
‘Royal  Cord' 

1  Usco'  ‘Plain’ 
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Baron  Shibusawa  and  Judge  Gary,  and 
the  rest,  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  even 
suicidal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  I  am  expressing  not  only  my  own  views, 
gathered  at  firsthand  in  China  at  the  time, 
but  the  views  of  the  Chinese  and  of  theAmer- 
icans  and  Englishmen  in  China — men  who 
know  intimately  the  situation,  the  politics 
and  the  field  in  China,  and  not  the  views  of 
those  in  New  York.  At  that,  I  fancy  the 
men  in  China  have  fully  as  adequate  an 
understanding  of  the  situation  as  the  men 
in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  America, 
albeit  the  men  in  New  York  are  investing 
the  money.  However,  it  is  more  than  a 
financial  proposition,  in  terms  of  the  future 
of  China,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  future  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  its  patriotic 
American  aspects. 

After  a  time  there  appeared  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  newspapers  what  purported  to  be 
dispatches  from  New  York  which  gave 
the  impression  that  the  deal  for  financial 
cooperation  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
American  International  Corporation  on 
the  Grand  Canal  was  settled  in  all  save  its 
details.  This  made  the  matter  public  in 
Peking,  for  these  news  dispatches  to  the 
Japanese  papers  were  hurried  to  Peking  and 
printed  there.  There  was  an  immediate 
storm  of  protest  in  Peking. 

The  Peking  Gazette,  after  reciting  that 
the  Japanese  have  no  political  or  prefer¬ 
ential  rights  in  Shantung  that  will  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  international  law,  said: 

“For  the  Americans  to  suffer  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  intrude  themselves  in  an  undertaking 
which  the  former  are  eminently  fitted— 
both  in  respect  of  ability  and  capital — to 
carry  out,  and  which  the  Japanese  are 
signally  unfitted  to  meddle  with,  would  not 
only  be  an  act  of  weakness  but  a  blunder 
and  a  disaster.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Willard  Straight,  who  is  reported  to  be 
negotiating  with  the  Japanese  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Group  interested  in  the 
contract,  may  be  a  new  convert  to  the 
dangerous  policy  of  Japanese- American  co¬ 
operation  in  China. 

“If  that  be  the  case  he  is  more  likely  to 
injure  than  protect  American  interests  in 
this  country.  In  seeking  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Americans  in  the  economic  field  in 
China,  the  Japanese  aim  at  fettering  Amer¬ 
ican  freedom  and  the  ultimate  control  of 
American  enterprise  and  economic  activ¬ 
ity  in  China.  We  do  not  trust  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  .  .  .  and  we  do  trust  the  Americans 
as  we  trust  no  other  nation  in  treaty  relation 
with  us.  .  .  .  But  we  have  to  warn  Mr. 
Willard  Straight  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  any  attempt  of  Americans  to  cooperate 
with  the  Japanese  in  this  country  will  be 
that  they  will  be  grouped  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Japanese.” 

That  is  plain  enough;  and  that  is  the 
Chinese  opinion  and  idea,  as  contrasted 
with  the  very  apparent  idea  in  New  York 
that  the  Japanese  must  be  coddled,  a  feeling 
upon  which  the  Japanese,  as  was  known  and 
appreciated  in  China,  had  skillfully  worked 
to  force  this  cooperation,  and  for  the  very 
reasons  set  forth  above.  There  was  not 
much  money  involved,  in  terms  of  big 
money— a  few  million  yen;  but  that  made 
no  difference.  The  Japanese  were  aiming 
at  establishing  the  principle  of  it — aiming 
for  the  advertising  that  American  coopera¬ 
tion  would  give  them,  and  aiming  thus  to 
declare  in  on  and  fetter  American  enter¬ 
prise;  for  if  they  could  force  themselves 
into  the  Grand  Canal  project  they  could 
force  themselves  in  elsewhere,  and  would. 

Doctor  Reinsch  Writes  a  Note 

This  Grand  Canal  matter  was  taken  up 
with  the  Chinese  by  the  representatives  of 
the  International  Corporation  in  Peking. 
The  official  announcement  was  that  the 
International  Corporation  was  willing  to 
allow  the  Japanese  to  buy  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  of  the  six  millions  to  be  issued 
in  gold  bonds.  These  negotiations  were  not 
ended  when  I  left  China.  However,  as  a 
side  light  on  this  cooperation  policy,  the 
Orient  Mines  Company,  a  big  independent 
American  corporation,  which  has  ambitious 
iron-and-steel  plans  in  China,  immediately 
felt  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  of  this  an¬ 
nounced  policy  of  cooperation.  The  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  shifted  overnight  toward 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent  Mines  Company  in  China — friendship 
ehanged  to  suspicion. 

Every  person  familiar  with  China  under¬ 
stands  the  situation  with  regard  to  Southern 


Japan;  hi 

nates,  controls  and  holds  that  section  of 
China  as,  in  fact,  Japanese  territory.  How¬ 
ever,  this  gave  the  American  Minister  in 
Peking  a  lever  for  prying  out  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  diplomatically  the  assertion  that  the 
Open  Door  is  closed  in  Southern  Manchuria; 
and  he  did  it  most  effectively. 

Doctor  Reinsch  wrote  a  most  pleasant 
and  polite  note  to  Baron  Hayashi,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Minister  in  Peking.  In  that  note 
Doctor  Reinsch  referred  to  the  report  con¬ 
cerning  American  and  Japanese  financial 
cooperation  in  the  necessary  development 
of  China,  and  said  that  undoubtedly  many 
places  could  be  discovered  where  the  Amer¬ 
icans  and  the  Japanese  could  v/ork  to  mu¬ 
tual  advantage.  This  cooperation,  of  course, 
was  to  be  confined  to  no  particular  locality; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  Americans  and  the 
Japanese  have  the  good  of  all  of  China  at 
heart,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  agreeable 
to  Japan,  as  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  to 
Americans,  diligently  to  look  about  for 
places  where  that  cooperation  could  be 
profitably  and  helpfully  engaged  in. 

The  American  Minister  understood  that 
the  Japanese  have  a  project  for  railroad 
building  in  Southern  Manchuria.  Excellent ! 
The  Americans,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  Japan  in  the  financing 
and  building  of  those  Southern  Manchurian 
roads.  And  the  American  Minister  believed 
that  Baron  Hayashi  would  agree  that  here 
was  a  point  as  advantageous  for  American 
and  Japanese  cooperation  as  the  Grand 
Canal  improvement  project.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  waited,  with  pleased  expect¬ 
ancy,  Baron  Hayashi’s  indorsement  of  this 
proposition. 

Baron  Hayashi’s  Mnswer 

It  took  Baron  Hayashi  several  days  to 
answer  that  note;  but  when  he  did  answer  it 
he  was  most  polite  also.  He  said  that  he, 
both  individually  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government, 
agreed  most  heartily,  both  in  general  and 
in  detail,  with  the  policy  of  American  and 
Japanese  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  devel¬ 
opment  of  China;  and  he  felt  that,  working 
together,  the  two  nations  could  do  much, 
with  the  Grand  Canal,  say. 

However,  he  noted  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter’s  reference  to  cooperation  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  in  the  projected  work  on  the  Southern 
Manchurian  railroad  and  he  regretted  to 
observe  that  the  American  Minister  labored 
under  a  misunderstanding  as  to  matters 
Manchurian.  Japan,  he  said,  has  special, 
preferential  position  and  interests  in  South¬ 
ern  Manchuria,  long  established;  and  Amer¬ 
ican  codperation  is  not  necessary  there. 
Besides,  the  improvements  contemplated 
were  small,  amounting  to  only  some  five  mil¬ 
lion  yen;  and,  therefore,  were  fully  within 
the  scope  of  Japan.  And  he  had  the  honor  to 
be,  and  so  on. 

Well,  there  it  was,  and  there  it  is.  Japan 
seeks  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
only  in  such  places  in  China  as  Japan  does 
not  dominate  at  the  present  time.  Japan 
brooks  no  cooperation  or  interference  in 
places  where  Japan  has  nailed  herself  down, 
but  will  cooperate  in  places  picked  out  by 
Japan— and  not  by  America— where  Japan 
thinks  Japan  can  be  advantaged  in  her 
plans  by  such  cooperation,  and  American 
profits  and  influence  diminished. 

Moreover,  the  Americans  exploiting  this 
plan  did  not  fully  appreciate  what  Baron 
Shibusawa  said  in  the  matter.  Shibusawa 
said  that  America  has  unlimited  capital, 
while  “Japan  has  the  men— men  able, 
trained  and  capable  of  holding  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  managers,  engineers  and  foremen, 
who  are  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  Chinese 
and  understand  their  traditions  and  prej¬ 
udices.  They  can  be  hired  much  more 
readily  and  at  much  less  expense  than  Amer¬ 
icans.”  Further,  the  baron  remarked,  al¬ 
most  casually,  that  without  cooperation 
“our  activities  in  the  Chinese  market  might 
lead  to  hostile  competition,  mutual  dis¬ 
trust  and  bitter  animosity,  which  might  be 
mutually  disastrous.” 

That  is  the  Japanese  gist  of  it.  America 
is  to  be  permitted,  by  the  grace  of  Japan, 
to  invest  her  capital  in  China;  but  America 
must  let  Japan  choose  the  avenues  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  share  in  avenues  already  chosen, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  Japanese. 
As  an  attach^  of  the  Japanese  Legation  in 
Peking  put  it:  “We  Japanese  have  the 
brains  and  you  Americans  have  the  money.” 

What  Japan  aims  at,  of  course,  is  to  get 
the  managing  directorship  of  American  in¬ 
vestment,  and  Japan  will  thus  take  a  long 
(Continued  on  Page  SS) 


Summer  Knows  No  Greater 
Delight  Than  This; 

— to  satisfy  that  summer-longing  for  something  light  and 
delicious, -and  to  satisfy  it  easily  and  economically,  with¬ 
out  hot  kitchen  work,  serve 

Creamed  Chicken  a  la  King 

— exquisitely  prepared,  ready  to  heat  and  serve  at  a  moment’s  notice ! 
The  wonder  dish  for  summer  entertaining — the  bridge  party,  lawn 
fete,  motor  trip,  dance  or  whenever  friends  get  together. 

Our  master  Chef  has  his  pick  of  the  finest  young  farm  poultry,  his  selection  of 
fresh  mushrooms,  with  full-cream  from  the  Purity  Cross  Model  Dairy. 

His  services  are  yours  for  as  little  as  25c  and  50c — a  wonderful  convenience  when 
you  give  a  "spread"  or  feel  like  eating  something  delicious  without  trouble  and 
at  a  vastly  lower  cost  than  preparing  it  at  home. 

25c  and  50c  at  Ail  Fine  Grocers 

Sn  Canada,  3Sc  and  BSc 

If  not  at  dealers,  single  tins  will  be  sent  at  above  prices,  or  send  us  SI. 45 
or  $2.85  for  half  dozen  respective  sizes,  delivery  prepaid  provided  you 
mention  your  best  grocer.  (In  Canada,  $2.00  and  S3. 75,  half  dozen.) 
Write,  mentioning  your  grocer’s  name,  for  booklet,  "How  and  When,” 
suggesting  forty-one  dainty  ways  to  serve. 

Purity  Cross,  lac.,  Model  Kitdiea,  Reate  2B, Orange,  MJ. 

Makers  of  Purity  Cross  Welsh  Rarebit 


Style  is  important. 
Yes.  And  Crossett  Shoes 
have  style.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  is  this: 

The  present  extraordi¬ 
nary  conditions  in  the 
leather  market  have  nowise 
lowered  Crossett  quality. 
/ 

Comfortable  Crossett 
Spring  models  include 
handsome  two-tone  effects. 
Model  below  has  dark-tan 
vamp  and  light-tan  upper. 

Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc., 

Mdlers 

North  Abington,  Mass. 


CROSSETT  SHOE 


IMahes  life’s  ‘Walk  Easy  " 
"Priced  $“7  to  *1*2 
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Here  s  the  biggest  improvement  in 

underwear  since  the  introduction 

of  Union  Suits  ! 

Here’s  an  undergarment  that,  by  reason  of  study  and 
application  of  brains  and  experience,  offers  you  the  com¬ 
bination  of  perfect  bodily  freedom ,  a  greater  degree  of 
cool  comfort  and  an  assured  fit  regardless  of  your  stature, 
such  as  you  have  never  before  experienced! 

And  here  are  the  practical ,  common  sense  reasons  for  this 
strong  claim— that  you  can  easily  prove  for  yourself. 

ROCKINCHAIR 

Union  Suits  for  Men  and  Boys 

Natural  Blouse :  Note  the  fullness  above  the  waistband.  The  band  fits  the  waist  like 
the  band  of  your  trousers.  From  the  waistband  up  the  suit  is  full,  free,  loose.  As 
you  stoop,  stretch  or  sit  down,  the  blouse  adjusts  itself  allowing  entire  freedom  of 
movement  — no  strain  anywhere.  There  is  no  hot,  thick  elastic  seam  in  the  back 
to  lose  its  stretch.  The  blouse  rocks  on  the  body  as  the  body  moves,  providing  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  a  good  old  rocking  chair! 

Closed  Seat  and  Crotch :  Closed  like  your  trousers  and  providing  similar  freedom 
and  comfort.  No  drop-seat  to  sag,  no  split-seat  to  lose  its  button  or  bind. 

Side  Leg  Opening :  Note  the  wide  opening  on  the  outer  side  of  one  leg.  Only  two 
buttons  within  easy  sight ,  and  bearing  no  strain  —  that  won’t  rip  off.  This  opening 
allows  a  broad,  wide  sweep  that  extends  clearly  across  the  back  —  with  perfect  ease. 

New  Method  of  Construction:  Athletic  underwear  used  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  simply  a  covering  for  your  body— little  attempt  made  in  the  direction  of 
Jit.  All  Rockinchair  garments  are  cut  over  individual  patterns  the  same  as  used 
in  making  clothing  and  in  the  same  models,  to  fit  men  of  different  build:  Reg¬ 
ular,  Short  Stout  and  Long  Slim — assuring  you  not  only  comfort  but  a  sightly 
garment  that  fits  your  body. 

And  Materials :  Another  big  thing.  You  can  get  Rockinchair  in  a  really  attractive, 
light,  airy  cotton  fabric  at  $1  per  suit,  or  a  beautiful,  pure  silk  at  $6  —  or  a  choice 
of  silk-and-cotton  and  other  cool,  serviceable  materials  at  prices  in  between.  All 
are  carefully  tailored ,  which  places  this  class  of  underwear  on  a  plane  not  known 
before  the  introduction  of  Rockinchair  six  years  ago.  Sold  in  union  suits  and 
separate  garments. 

Try  a  suit,  stoop  over  and  stretch,  sit  down  in  it!  Test  it— and  if  you  don’t  feel  that 
it’s  just  about  perfect,  your  dealer  will  re-exchange 
the  price  for  the  suit. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  well  send  you 
Booklet  of  Styles  from  which  to  order 

Henderson  &  Ervin 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

New  York,  846  B’dway.  Chicago,  424  S.SthAve. 
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(Continued  front  Page  S3) 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  her  claim 
that  she  is  the  supreme  power  m  China. 
Further,  just  what  cooperation  with  Japan 
means  commercially  is  instanced  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  the  British  had  with  the  Japanese 
Southern  Manchurian  Railroad,  which  has 
been  Japan's  great  instrument  for  estab- 
lishing  her  control  in  that  section  of  China. 

The  Japanese  secured  a  large  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  that  railroad  in  England  and  sold 
a  great  number  of  debenture  bonds,  i  he 
English  investors  had  and  have  no  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Southern  Manchurian 
Railroad;  and  by  means  of  that  railroad, 

and  the  preferential  transportation  it  affords 

the  Japanese,  British  trade  in  Southern 
Manchuria,  to  say  nothing  of  American 
trade,  has  been  destroyed.  A  comparison  ot 
customs  receipts  will  show  this. 

British  cooperation  with  Japan  mboutn- 
ern  Manchuria  resulted  in  the  complete 
loss  of  British  trade,  and  no  British  money 
will  ever  again  be  found  in  company  with 
Japanese  money,  in  China  or  elsewhere, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
are  allies  of  Great  Britain.  The  British 
have  learned  their  lesson.  Apparently  the 
Americans  are  now  preparing  to  go  to  the 
same  school,  not  realizing  the  fact  that  any 
cooperation  with  the  Japanese  in  China,  or 
elsewhere,  means  cooperation,  so  far  as  the 
Japanese  are  concerned,  with  the  Japanese 
Government,  and  all  that  it  implies. 

If  any  American  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  situation  desires  explicit  information 
concerning  the  chances  there  are  for  Amer¬ 
ican  business  and  American  investment  in 
Southern  Manchuria,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  as  controlled  by  the  Japanese,  I 
advise  that  American  to  send  or  go  to  the 
American  State  Department  in  Washington 
and  acquaint  himself  with  the  Popper  case, 
in  Mukden.  .  ,  , 

I  have  not  the  space  to  give  the  details  of 
the  Japanese  treatment  of  this  American 
business  man,  which  is  typical  of  their 
treatment  of  all  but  Japanese  in  Southern 
Manchuria;  but  the  details  of  that  case  are 
interesting  and  illuminative  of  Japanese 
procedure  there,  and  will  bear  out  all  I  say 
concerning  the  closed,  locked,  barred  and 
bolted  door  in  Manchuria,  or  in  any  other 
place  in  China,  or  elsewhere,  where  the 
Japanese  claim  or  exert  “special  prefer¬ 
ential  political  rights.” 

Five*Power  Finances 


There  was  another  illuminating  financial 
development.  Last  fall  the  Chinese  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Finance  approached  the  Five-Power 
Group — Japan,  England,  Russia,  France 
and  Germany— for  a  loan  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes.  The  four  Allied  Powers  re¬ 
fused  to  negotiate,  with  Germany  included 
in  the  group.  The  Chinese  contended  that 
they  could  not  agree  to  this,  as  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  their  agreement  with  the 
Five-Power  Group  made  it  imperative  to 
negotiate  with  the  five  nations  included, 
and  not  with  any  less  number.  If,  the 
Chinese  contended,  the  Five-Power  Group 
has  been  reduced,  by  any  circumstance  to 
which  China  was  not  a  party,  to  four 
Powers,  then  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  China 
refused  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  recon¬ 
stituted  Four-Power  Group.  . 

At  this  juncture  the  Chinese  Minister  in 
Washington,  with  the  aid  and  sanction  of 
the  American  State  Department,  got  in 
touch  with  a  group  of  financiers  in  Chicago, 
representing  largely  if  not  entirely  the 
Commercial  Continental  Bank,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  a  preliminary  contract  for  a  loan  ol 
thirty  million  dollars,  of  which  five  millions 
was  to  be  immediately  available.  This  was 
characterized  as  an  industrial  loan  to  avoid 
conflict,  for  the  time,  with  the  right  to 
make  administrative  loans  held  exclusively 
by  the  former  Five-Power  Group. 

Japan  immediately,  but  informally,  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  Chinese  had  asked  the  Five- 
Power  Group  for  a  loan  and  had  no  right  to 
negotiate  elsewhere.  The  Chinese  replied 
that  China  had  asked  the  group,  as  origi¬ 
nally  constituted,  and  as  constituted  then, 
so  far  as  China  was  concerned,  to  make  the 
loan;  and  that,  furthermore,  this  was  an 
industrial,  and  not  an  administrative  loan. 
Japan  urged  Russia,  England  and  France 
to  protest  formally  against  this  loan. 

Those  countries  had  informally  told  the 
Chinese  Government  that  a  request  had 
been  made  to  the  group  for  a  loan,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  Chicago  loan  must  not  be 
undertaken.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Russia,  also  informally, 
informed  the  American  authorities  in 
Peking  and  Washington  that  they  made 


their  informal  protest  to  the  Chinese  solely 
because  their  ally,  Japan,  had  urged  it;  and 
that  in  reality  England,  France  and  Russia 
were  much  pleased  over  the  prospects  of 
China  getting  a  loan  from  America,  and 
were  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Washington  Government  was  active 
in  this  Chicago  loan  matter,  and  instructed 
the  American  Minister  in  Peking  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Open-Door  policy  absolutely,  and 
to  pay  no  attention  to  any  protest  that 
might  be  registered  against  the  loan,  and  to 
inform  China  that  this  was  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Government. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  January 
thirteenth,  Mr.  Odigara,  the  Japanese 
financial  representative  in  the  Five-Power 
Group,  went  to  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Finance  and  told  him  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  Four-Power  Group— eliminating 
Germany — making  a  loan  to  China  at  that 
time;  but  that  he  was  instructed  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  sav  to  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Finance  that  Japan  individually  would 
loan  to  China  ten  million  yen,  spot  cash, 
with  no  other  security  than  the  surplus  of 
the  salt-gabelle  revenues,  and  on  favorable 
terms,  provided  and  on  the  express  condi¬ 
tion  that  China  should  immediately  drop 
all  negotiations  for  the  Chicago  loan  and 
take  no  American  money. 

Doctor  Ch’en,  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Finance,  demurred.  He  said  he  could  not 
do  that;  and  besides,  ten  million  yen  was 
not  enough.  He  said  China  needed  twenty 
million  yen,  and  must  eventually  have 
thirty  or  forty  million  yen.  Wherefore  Mr. 
Odigara  told  Doctor  Ch’en  that  it  would  be 
all  right.  Japan  would  give  China  the  ten 
million  yen,  spot  cash;  and  in  a  few  months, 
possibly  only  two  or  three,  the  Four-Power 
Group  would  be  in  a  position  to  advance 
all  necessary  money  to  China.  Get  that 
part  of  it  straight.  The  Four-Power  Group 
would  advance  all  the  necessary  money  in 
a  short  time. 

Why  Japan  Wants  to  Help 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  immediate 
pressure  by  Japan  to  get  America  to  come 
into  the  group.  Japan  would  advance 
money  if  the  Chinese  would  drop  American 
negotiations;  but,  failing  that,  Japan 
would  try  to  get  America  back  into  the 
group.  In  either  case  Japan  would  dimin¬ 
ish  and  impede,  if  not  stop  entirely,  all 
individual  American  investment,  all  invest¬ 
ment  purely  American  and  not  associated 
or  combined  with  equal  direction  by  other 
nations  especially.  And  that  is  the  reason 
for  Japan’s  eagerness  to  cooperate  on  the 
Grand  Canal  and  elsewhere. 


I 

rr^RY  the  Manlialo 

!  (  ami  find  out  lor 

I  -*•  yourself  what 
!  heartfelt  joy  there  is  in  ■ 

|  playing  it.  Wherever  I 
I  you  live,  you  eon  do  ] 
j  this.  In  almost  every  | 

I  city  and  town  there  is 
a  representative  of  the 
House  o!  Baldwin.  If,  J 
!  by  nny  chance,  there  is  i 
■  no  representative  in  i 

your  vicinity,  send  to  . 
-  r  nearest  sales  di-  j 
lion  for  name  of  our  , 
arest  representative,  [ 
_  ;tails  of  special  I 
'  Manualo  offer  and 
!  copy  of  the  interest- 
I  ing  illustrated  book, 

'  I  "The  A  B  C  of  the  I 


Built  into  four  stand- 
I  ard  pianos  at  four 
1  prices: 

I  The  Baldwin  Manualo 
I  The  Ellington  Manualo 
1  The  1 1  arnillon  M  anualo 


From  the  time  in  his  youth  when  he  took  lessons  for  six 
months  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  master  the  "Honey 
Bees  Waltz,"  he  has  been  classed  by  himself  and  his 
I  friends  as  one  who  never  would  be  able  to  play.  Yet  he 
'  loves  music  and  regrets  that  he  is  denied  the  pleasure  of 
performing  upon  some  musical  instrument.  He  has  the 
I  desire  for  musical  expression  but  Nature  neglected  to 
give  him  the  talent  for  satisfying  it.  What  he  and  all 
others  like  him  need  is 


Tirana  usuiai  aim  cwwuwv. 

Japan  desires  to  impede  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  individual  American  action  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  China.  Japan  knows  that  her 
Chinese  policies  will  suffer  if  America  in¬ 
vests  in  and  develops  China  independently. 
Japan  knows  that  a  China  developed  by 
America  will  not  be  a  China  which  Japan 
can  control;  and  the  absolute  control  of 
China  is  the  Japanese  ultimate  in  world 
politics  at  the  present  time.  Once  that 
control  is  gained,  Japan  will  have  further 
ultimfites. 

The  character  of  the  Japanese  opposition 
to  this  Chicago  loan,  and  to  other  American 
projects  in  China,  was  abundantly  proved 
when  Doctor  Reinsch  made  formal  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  ministers  of  England,  Russia 
and  France,  and  asked  them  whether  those 
Powers  were  opposed  to  this  loan.  They  all 
said  their  governments  were  not  opposed  to 
it,  but  welcomed  it;  and  that  they  had  in¬ 
formally  protested  because  urged  to  do  so 
by  Japan,  their  ally. 

These  various  developments  created  a 
situation  in  Peking  wherein  the  American 
Minister  felt  that  it  was  proper  to  ask 
China  what  the  Chinese  Government  in¬ 
tended  to  do  about  undoubted  American 
rights  in  Manchuria.  The  question  was 
diplomatically  reopened,  with  the  idea  of 
showing  by  our  sympathy  for  Russia  in  the 
situation  in  Manchuria  that  Russia  was 
being  forced  into  by  Japan  owing  to  Russia  s 
necessities  of  war,  and  by  doing  this  to  limit, 
if  possible,  further  Russian  and  Japanese 
collusion  in  Manchuria;  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  plain  to  the  Chinese,  and  all 
others,  that  the  Open-Door  policy  relates  as 
specifically  to  an  Open  Door  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia  as  it  does  to  any  other  portion 
of  China;  with  the  idea  of  again  expressing 
the  conviction  that,  if  the  suddenly  ex¬ 
pressed  and  apparently  fervent  desire  of 
Japan  for  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  China  is  gen¬ 
uine,  it  would  be  well  to  take  advantage  of 
(Concluded  on  Page  57) 


Tlie Player-Piano  ilia!  is  All  but  Human 
The  Instrument  You  Were  Born  to  Play 

Only  this  mere  desire  for  musical  expression  is  required 
to  make  the  Manualo  play  in  the  way  to  satisfy  that 
desire  as  fully  as  if  the  performer  were  playing  expertly 
by  hand.  The  Manualo  responds  to  musical  desire  as 
completely  and  instantaneously  as  a  piano  responds  to 
talented  fingers  because  it  is  controlled  from  the  pedals, 
the  place  where  one  naturally  tries  to  put  one  s  feeling 
into  the  music. 

You  simply  sit  at  the  Manualo  and  pedal  instinctively. 
The  mere  subconscious  wish  for  any  musical  effect  pro¬ 
duces  that  effect.  No  talent,  no  training,  no  knowledge 
of  music  is  necessary.  Just  want  to  play  and  the  Manualo 
lets  you  with  all  the  delightful  satisfaction  of  one  who  has 
the  talent  to  play  without  limitation  by  hand. 

tjjheHaUnmn  f  iano  (^trapanii 

Cincinnati  .  142  W.  Fourth  St.  Denver  .  ..  .  1636  California  St. 
Chicago  .  323  S.  Wabash  A ve.  San  Francisco  310  Sutter  St. 
St  Louis  .  .  .  HIT  Olive  St.  Indianapolis  .  18N.  PennaSt. 
NewYork  ...  665  Fifth  Ave.  Louisville  .  .521  S.  Fourth  Ave. 
Dallas  . 1911  Elm  Street 


What  Profession 
Pays  Best? 

Surely  not  teaching.  Nor  preach¬ 
ing.  Not  the  law  or  medicine  either. 

Maybe  you’d  say  banking  paid 
best,  or  manufacturing.  But  we 
choose 

SALESMANSHIP ! 

Sales  are  the  pulse  of  any  business. 
The  successful  company  recognizes 
where  its  profits  come  from;  it  re¬ 
wards  its  salesmen. 

And  high  on  the  list  of  money¬ 
makers  among  salesmen,  you  11  find 
CURTIS  salesmen  —  the  men  who 
represent  T.  he  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
The  Country  Gentleman. 

What  do  they  earn?  Look  at 
these  figures: 


Courtright  Hawley,  N.  D.  $5,000.00 
E.  W.  Coble,  Pa.  .  .  -  3,500.00 

R.  W.  Burchard.  N.  J.  .  .  2.750.00 

Roy  Clark,  Wash.  .  .  .  2.500.00 
Lloyd  Hall,  Neb.  ■  ■  •  2,000.00 

Now — we  need  more  Hawleys 
and  Cobles  and  Burchards.  If  you 
have  even  an  hour  of  spare  time 
each  day,  we  need  you,  and  will  pay 
you  liberally.  In  odd  moments  you 
can  try  out  the  Curtis  money-making 
plan  for  yourself.  We’ll  help  you 
make  good.  Just  address 

The  Agency  Division 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
789  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
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The  most  responsible 

brake  lining  job  in  the  world 

What  was  selected  by  experts  to  fill  it  and  why— 


More  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  brake 
lining  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  (New  York)  Busses 
than  on  the  brake  lining  of  any  other  vehicles 
in  the  world ! 

They  carried  16,000,000  persons  in  safety 
and  comfort  through  the  densest  traffic  in 
the  world  last  year. 

Fully  loaded,  with  44  passengers,  a  driver 
and  a  conductor,  these  busses  weigh  eight  tons. 

They  stop  at  nearly  every  street  corner. 
They  make  many  thousand  stops  every  day. 
These  stops  must  be  smooth  and  easy,  with¬ 
out  the  suggestion  of  a  jar.  And  they  are. 

Think  what  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  brake 
lining  on  these  huge  busses — the  lives  of  44,000  pas¬ 
sengers  every  day;  the  lives  of  several  million  motorists 
and  pedestrians  who  use  the  same  streets. 

What  brake  lining  is  selected  for  this  great  task — 
the  most  responsible  brake  lining  job  in  the  world? 
It  is  Thermoid  Brake  Lining. 

President  Richard  W.  Meade  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Company,  which  operates  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Busses,  says:  “The  smooth  and  easy  stopping  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  busses  is  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining.” 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  on  Bus  No.  252  gave  19,376 
miles  of  service.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company 
says,  “We  consider  these  results  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory.”  This  is  typical  of  Thermoid  service. 

Why  experts  select  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 

Leading  car  makers  and  their  engineers  select 
Thermoid  Brake  Lining  because  they  find  by  scientific 
tests  that  it  gives  consistently  efficient  SERVICE.  They 
find  its  “coefficient  of  friction  ”  is  ideal  for  a  brake  lining. 


This  means  its  entire  construction  is  such  that  brakes 
equipped  with  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  cannot  grab  or 
slip,  no  matter  how  thin  Thermoid  becomes  throughout 
long  usage. 


Used  by  best  cars  and  axles 

Some  of  the  cars  that  use  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  are: 


Pierce- Arrow 

Studebaker 

Chalmers 

Peerless 

Marmon 

Apparson 

Autocar 

Premier 

Auburn 

Haynes 

Kissel 

White 

Metz 

Service  Truck 
Hud  ford  Unit 


Cole 

King 

Davis 

Briscoe 

Hudson 

Cadillac 

National 

Stephens 

Kline  Kar 

Patterson 

Pathfinder 

Atlas  Truck 

Denmo  Truck 

Rauch  &  Lang 

Superior  Truck 


Sun 

Ames 

Moon 

Pilot 

Empire 

Union  Truck 

Dcnby  Truck 

Pulton  Truck 

Gersix  Truck 

Republic  Truck 

Bessemer  Truck 

Sayers  &  Scovitt 

Columbia  Truck 

Bethlehem  Truck 


Lexington- Howard  Lippard- Stewart  Truck 

Moreland  Truck 


Some  of  the  axles  that  use  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  are : 
Timken- Detroit  Sheldon  Empire 

Columbia  Tor  be  ns  en  Hess 

Peru  Russel  Celfor  American 

Scientific  construction  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 
The  reason  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  has  the  ideal 
coefficient  of  friction,  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  is 
durable,  lies  in  its  scientific  construction.  In  its  process 
of  manufacture  it  has  three  exclusive  features: 


L  It  has  over  40%  more  material,  by  actual  weight, 
than  any  woven  brake  lining 
This  means  longer  service — best  service.  Thermoid 


is  over  40%  heavier  than  any  woven  brake  lining,  not 
hydraulic  compressed,  on  the  market.  That  is  why  it  is 
better  fitted  to  stand  the  responsibilities  placed  on  it. 

2.  St  is  Grapnalized 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  is  impregnated  throughout 
with  Grapnal.  This  exclusive  process  makes  it  impervi¬ 
ous  to  gasoline,  oil,  water,  dust,  etc.  No  other  brake 
lining  is  Grapnalized — or  can  be.  That  is  why  ordinary 
brake  lining  will  not,  and  cannot,  give  the  length  of  life 
and  service  that  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  does  give. 

3.  It  is  hydraulic  compressed 

Powerful  hydraulic  presses  compress  Thermoid  into 
a  solid  mass.  This  makes  it  far  tougher  and  stronger 
than  ordinary  linings.  It  makes  the  wearing  surface 
ideal  for  braking;  it  can’t  grab  and  it  can’t  slip.  The 
“coefficient  of  friction”  is  just  right. 

Specify  Thermoid 

When  you  reline  your  brakes,  specify  the  brake  lin¬ 
ing  the  experts  specify — Thermoid.  Jobbers,  garages 
and  dealers  will  be  glad  to  supply  you. 

Remember,  your  life  depends  on  the  efficiency  of 
your  brakes,  and  the  efficiency  of  your  brakes  depends 
on  your  brake  lining.  Be  sure  your  brakes  are  lined 
with  Thermoid  Brake  Lining.  The  cost  is  a  little  more — 
and  well  worth  it. 

Our  guarantee 

Thermoid  will  make  good — or  WE  WILL.  It  is 
positively  guaranteed  to  out  -wear  and  give  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other  brake  lining. 


Ihermojd  Rubber  Comping 


Factory  and  Main  Offices: 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Branches: 

New  York 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Indianapolis 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

London 

Paris 
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(Concluded  from  Page  SS) 

this  situation  by  allowing  Americans  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  several  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  contracts  and  other  industrial  and 
mining  concessions  now  held  exclusively  by 
Japan  in  Manchuria. 

All  these  and  some  other  phases  of  minor 
importance  were  brought  forward  in  order 
to  keep  it  fresh  in  the  mind  of  Japan  that 
we,  as  Americans,  intend  to  run  our  own 
show  in  China— if  we  do;  a  question  the 
future  will  answer. 

Furthermore,  a  suggestion  was  diplo¬ 
matically  made  to  Baron  Hayashi  that 
there  was  much  suspicion  of  the  ulterior 
motives  of  Japan  in  China;  not,  of  course, 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment-far  be  it  from  that— but  generally, 
here  and  there  and  elsewhere.  Would  it 
not  be  wise,  the  baron  was  asked,  if  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  at  this  auspicious 
time,  were  to  make  a  joint  declaration  re¬ 
affirming  absolute  loyalty  to  the  policy  of 
the  Open  Door?  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Japanese,  it  would  be  well  to  have  other 
nations  interested  reaffirm  this  policy,  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  United  States. 

This  suggestion  was  made  to  Baron 
Hayashi  at  the  time  Motono  was  returning 
to  Japan  from  his  former  post  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Russia,  to  become  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Terauchi  Cabinet.  As 
Motono  would  pass  through  Mukden  on  his 
way  to  Tokio,  Baron  Hayashi  would  meet 
him  in  Mukden;  and  it  was  well  to  have 
the  matter  fresh  in  the  mind  of  Motono. 
Some  time  later  it  was  announced  that  the 
discussion  of  this  matter  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Tokio.  The  American  Ambassador 
there,  Mr.  Guthrie,  has  since  died. 

The  Purchase  of  Macao 

There  are  two  things  that  will  prove  the 
sincerity  of  Japan  in  all  this  Chinese  busi¬ 
ness:  The  first  is  this  reaffirmation  of  the 
Open-Door  policy,  in  terms  of  its  original 
enunciation,  with  conduct  in  China  in  ac¬ 
cord.  The  second  is  the  consent,  by  the 
Japanese,  to  American  cooperation  in  Japa¬ 
nese  enterprises  in  Southern  Manchuria 
and  in  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia.  If  Japan 
does  these  two  things  then  some  measure 
of  the  official  announcements  in  Tokio  con¬ 
cerning  China  may  be  considered  to  have  a 
basis  in  actuality.  Otherwise  Japan  must 
be  judged  by  her  acts  in  China.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  whether  one  or  both,  or 
neither,  is  done. 

Meantime  the  cable  brings  the  news,  on 
Portuguese  authority,  that  Japan  has 
bought  the  Portuguese  possession  of  Macao. 
Macao  is  an  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River,  near  Hong-Kong;  and  it  is 
of  great  strategic  importance — a  Helgoland 
or  a  Gibraltar.  It  lies  across  from  Formosa, 
which  is  Japanese,  and  to  the  south;  and 
can  be  used  as  a  naval  base  for  operations 
against  any  Power  that  eventually  threat¬ 
ens  the  domination  of  China  by  Japan. 
Japan  now  practically  has  the  Chinese 
Province  of  Fu-kien,  which  is  directly 
across  from  Formosa.  The  sale  of  Macao 
has  not  been  confirmed  as  I  write;  but  if  it 
is  confirmed  it  will  be  only  another  evidence 
of  Japan’s  determination  to  place  herself 
in  the  dominant  position  in  and  about 
China. 

It  is  idle  to  assume  that  the  exposed  plan 
of  the  Germans  to  unite  Germany  and 
Japan  against  the  United  States  has  no  foun¬ 
dation  other  than  the  desire  of  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  Zimmermann.  There  is 
some  strong  pro-German  feeling  in  Japan, 
and  it  is  largely  the  German  pattern  after 
which  the  Japanese  nation  is  fashioned,  and 
the  Japanese  Army  as  well.  It  is  no  mere 
conjecture  that  German  intrigue  in  Japa¬ 
nese  politics  is  stronger  than  the  diplomacy 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

A  Europe  dominated  by  Germany  was 
the  Kaiser’s  dream,  exactly  as  an  East 
dominated  by  Japan  is  the  hope  and  vision 
and  ambition  of  Japan.  As  I  have  said, 
Japanese  hatred  of  England  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  is  widespread  and  bitter.  A  disap¬ 
pointed  German  people  after  this  war  may 
well  turn  to  the  Far  East  for  renewed  power. 


Laying  aside  this  suggestion  for  future 
discussion  and  amplification  in  its  Russian 
bearings,  as  well  as  recent  demonstrated 
Japanese  activities  in  Mexico,  it  is  to  be 
reiterated  that  the  only  yellow  peril  is  the 
peril  of  the  union  of  the  yellow  races  under 
the  domination  of  Japan.  The  history  of 
the  world  gives  evidences  of  higher  civiliza¬ 
tions  wrecked  by  brute  force. 

World  politics  is  not  a  matter  of  days,  but 
of  years.  And  if  the  United  States  remains  in¬ 
sensible  of  this  inevitable  Eastern  situation 
that  Japan  intends  to  bring  about,  the 
United  States  will  be  recreant  in  her  duties 
to  the  civilization  of  the  world;  for  the 
United  States  can  prevent  it,  and  prevent  it 
by  the  absolute,  unswerving  maintenance  of 
the  Open  Door  in  China. 

A  Sound  Eastern  Policy 

If  the  United  States,  by  firmly  maintain¬ 
ing  the  right  of  American  investment  in 
China,  gives  the  American  business  man 
the  unhampered  opportunity  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  his  money  in  China — not  as  a 
lender,  as  he  would  be  forced  to  be  under 
Japanese  domination,  if  he  could  get  in  at 
all,  but  as  a  maker  of  money— and  protects 
that  right,  the  United  States  will  go  far  in 
maintaining  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

The  American  investment  work  in  China 
that  is  needed  at  the  outset  is  not  individual 
investment,  but  great  corporation  or  as¬ 
sociated  investment  by  organizations  es¬ 
pecially  built  to  undertake  the  work.  These 
must  pioneer,  build  the  many  thousands  of 
required  miles  of  railroads,  open  the  mar¬ 
kets,  supply  the  elemental  needs,  and  do  the 
preliminary  work  of  developing  China  and 
making  China  available  for  the  business 
adventure  of  the  individual  or  the  smaller 
investor. 

Having  a  system  of  distribution,  of  com¬ 
munication,  of  initial  constructive  work, 
the  American  business  man  can  go  in,  if  the 
American  Government  will  support  and 
protect  the  investment  and  development 
pioneers,  as  well  as  the  following  individual 
and  smaller  investors,  and  supply  China 
with  every  means  of  better  living  in  the  way 
of  public  utilities,  manufactured  products 
of  all  kinds,  food,  clothing— everything 
that  our  hundred  million  people  need,  that 
our  hundred  million  people  use  and  con¬ 
sume.  China  has  the  mineral,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  the  other  resources.  The  market 
is  there,  to  be  made  and  profited  by. 

China’s  government  must  be  reformed; 
but  the  civilized  nations  of  the  West  must 
do  the  reforming. 

HE  forty-centimeter  gun 
That  hurls,  six  leagues,  against  the  foe 
A  missile  weighing  just  a  ton 
Deals  not  the  most  effective  blow. 

We  thought  so  several  years  ago ; 

But  time  has  taught  us  better  now. 

In  laying  adversaries  loiv 

War’s  greatest  weapon  is  the  plow. 

Success  in  war  depends,  my  son, 

On  making  corn  and  wheat  to  grow; 
And  victory  will  by  him  be  icon 
Who  hoes  the  most  successful  rorv. 

On  those  who  plant  and  till  and  sow, 

And  feed  the  swine  and  milk  the  cow, 
We  must  our  medals  now  bestow — 

War’s  greatest  weapon  is  the  plow. 

That  army  quickly  is  undone 

Within  ivhose  rear  stalks,  to  and  fro, 
Grim  Famine,  fiercer  than  a  Hun, 

With  all  his  myrmidons  of  woe, 

Who  neither  ruth  nor  quarter  show. 

Because  it  saves  from  these,  we  vow 
Our  highest  praise  to  it  we  owe — 

War's  greatest  iveapon  is  the  plow. 
L'Envoi. 

Captain,  I  must  report  that  so 
I  find  the  facts ;  no  matter  how 
The  tides  of  battle  ebb  or  flow, 

War's  greatest  iveapon  is  the  plow. 
—  Thomas  Lomax  Hunter. 


GENERAL 

Tire 


Its  service  begins  below  the  surface  and  does  not  end  at  the 
surface— it  is  built  to  be  soundly  good  all  the  way  through. 
We  are  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  thoroughness— detailed 
conscientiousness  in  manufacture.  We  are  bmldmg  our  busi¬ 
ness,  not  on  speedy  salesmanship,  nor  on  adjustment  promises, 
but  solely  on  sound  tires.  Every  General  Tire  is  our  accred¬ 
ited  representative— a  salesman  sent  out  to  take  orders  tor 
other  General  Tires.  It  must  satisfy  us  before  it  goes  on  the 
road  as  our  representative. 

That  is  why  General  Tire  users  put  absolute  dependence  an 
their  Generals— they  put  them  on  the  car  and  forget  worry. 
And  that  is  why  General  Tire  distributors  and  dealers  have 
named  it  the  tire  that  does  not  need  its  guarantee. 

Sound  principles — sound  materials— sound  construction— a 

sound  success.  When  you  ride  on  General  Tires  you  ride  on 
these  fundamentals. 

More  for  your  mental  satisfaction  than  because  it  will  be 
needed  for  an  adjustment.  The  General  Tire  is  guaranteed  tor 
5,000  miles.  Service  is  never  less— always  more. 

The  General  Tire  is  sold  for  a  very  moderate  price. 

Look  up  The  Genera!  Tire  dealer  in  your  city. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Points  of  Superiority 

The  “Drop  Seat”— the  “Comfort  First”  feature 
The  absolute  Closed  Crotch— always— no 'matter 
what  the  position  or  posture 
Only  one  single  thickness  of  doth— no  “lapovers”, 
no  “folds”— consequently  no  “sagging”  or  “bunch¬ 
ing”  and  no  discomfort. 

Elastic  back— no  strain  on  buttons. 


For  Comfort— insist  on  the  “Imperial  Drop  Seat”' . 
when  you  buy  your  Summer  Union  Suits.  It  is 
just  as  comfortable— just  as  necessary  in  the 
loose  fitting  Athletic  (woven  fabric)  Suit  as  it  is 
in  the  Knitted  garment.  Both  styles  with  the 
“Imperial  Drop  Seat”. 

Ask  your  Dealer— he  knows 
THE  IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

PIQUA,  OHIO  ( 1 


SOOVEM  OF  BELGIUM 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 


ready  to  transport  the  supplies  from  there 
into  Belgium.  Others  were  already  buying 
food. 

Hoover’s  way  is  to  do  things  first  and  ask 
permission  later.  He  and  his  associates  had 
only  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  prom¬ 
ised  from  the  English  Government.  But, 
with  this  in  sight,  they  arranged  to  place 
orders  every  week  for  two  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  food!  They  purchased  food,  got 
it  to  the  docks,  chartered  vessels  and  loaded 
them.  Then,  when  the  hatches  were  all 
closed,  Hoover  sought  permission  to  make 
shipment.  He  went  before  the  proper 
official. 

“Unless  I  get  four  shiploads  of  food  to 
Belgium  before  the  end  of  the  week  those 
people  will  starve,”  he  said. 

The  high  official  deeply  regretted  his  in¬ 
ability  to  aid  him.  The  food  could  not  be 
purchased;  the  railroads  were  choked  with 
munitions  of  war;  the  ships  were  all  under 
government  orders.  Hoover  heard  him  to 
the  end. 

“I  have  attended  to  all  that,”  he  said. 
“The  ships  are  loaded  and  ready.  All  I 
need  now  is  clearance  papers.” 

The  official  stared  at  him. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “there  have  been 
men  sent  to  the  Tower  for  less  than  you 
have  done  here !  If  it  were  anyone  else,  or 
for  any  other  cause,  I  hate  to  think  what 
might  happen!” 

The  ships  sailed  a  few  hours  later.  So 
the  work  of  the  C.  R.  B.  began. 

“We  had  thought  initially,”  Hoover  said, 
“that  so  terrible  a  situation  could  exist  only 
for  days;  that  we  must  find  a  few  millions 
of  dollars.  But  within  a  month  we  realized 
that  we  were  confronted  with  a  task  not 
merely  over  days  but  months,  and  an  ex¬ 
penditure  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  any 
relief  hitherto  known.” 

Feeding  the  Hungry 

He  appealed  to  the  French  and  English 
Governments  for  immense  appropriations; 
and  meantime,  in  tactful  cooperation  with 
native  leaders  over  in  Belgium  and  North¬ 
ern  France,  Hoover  and  his  American 
friends  began  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
The  generous  men  who  intended  to  help  only 
for  days  or  weeks  stayed  on  for  years. 
Hoover’s  spirit  held  them  there.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  volunteers  swelled  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Some  two  hundred  were  Americans; 
the  rest  were  French  and  Belgians.  Thou¬ 
sands  labored  day  and  night,  and  practically 
all  served  without  pay.  The  overhead 
charges  of  the  commission  have  been  six- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent;  for  there  was  a  great 
cause  and  a  great  leader  here.  And  week  by 
week  and  month  by  month  there  grew  up  a 
vast  intricate  organization,  with  some  four 
thousand  committees  all  over  the  world 
raising  money  and  purchasing  supplies,  and 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  a  carefully 
worked-out  system  of  over  four  thousand 
other  committees,  large  and  small,  resting 
at  the  bottom  upon  a  group  in  every  com¬ 
mune,  with  a  small  warehouse  from  which 
food  and  clothing  were  issued  upon  ration 


It  must  be  done  cheaply  and  without  fail. 
And,  in  order  to  save  every  possible  dollar, 
only  those  kinds  of  food  must  be  bought 
that  would  give  the  greatest  nourishment. 
This  they  learned  from  expert  dietitians. 

But,  as  to  purchasing  supplies,  there 
were  big  men  on  the  C.  R.  B.  who  needed 
no  expert  advice.  They  knew  all  the  tricks 
of  the  business.  When  the  price  of  beans 
began  to  rise  they  bought  one  thousand 
tons  of  beans  and  threw  them  back  in  one 
lot  on  the  market.  Down  went  prices. 
They  bought  in  small  lots.  Slowly  again 
the  price  began  rising;  but  once  more  the 
terrific  impact  of  one  thousand  tons  of 
beans  was  felt.  Again  the  price  dropped, 
and  again  their  agents  bought  beans  in 
small  lots. 

So  again  and  again  did  that  same  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  beans  hammer  down  prices 
and  save  the  day.  The  same  was  true 
wherever  they  went.  In  food  and  in  shoes 
and  clothing,  repeatedly  through  expert  ad¬ 
vice  of  business  men  as  shrewd  as  them¬ 
selves,  they  went  into  the  market  and  bought 
at  cost,  and  often  below  it. 

They  employed  some  seventy  cargo  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  the  C.  R.  B.  They  used 
hundreds  of  tugs  and  canal  boats  and  rail¬ 
road  cars.  They  operated  not  only  ware¬ 
houses  but  large  mills  and  factories.  And 
they  distributed  every  month  two  hundred 
and  twenty  million  pounds  of  bread,  twenty 
million  pounds  of  bacon  and  lard,  five  mil¬ 
lion  tins  of  condensed  milk,  beans,  corn, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  other 
supplies.  Each  month  their  dependents 
consumed  the  wheat  product  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  acres.  The  commission 
expended  fourteen  million  dollars  every 
month,  and  made  every  dollar  count. 
Hoover  was  in  full  action  now. 

But,  despite  all  these  resources  and  these 
Herculean  efforts,  “We  were  haunted  in 
every  dark  hour,”  he  says,  “by  the  grim 
tragedy  of  possible  failure;  for  we  never 
saw  a  time  when  our  finances  were  certain 
for  sixty  days  ahead,  or  a  time  when  our 
contracts  did  not  exceed  our  assets  from 
five  million  to  twenty  million  dollars.” 
They  went  begging  to  the  world;  and,  at 
first,  the  response  was  promising. 

“  In  a  moment  of  desperation,”  he  writes, 
“  I  assessed  the  miners  of  Australia,  where  I 
had  had  a  connection  for  years.  I  told  them 
what  they  ought  to  give,  and  I  received  in 
two  months  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  Belgium  from  a  country 
already  combed  to  the  bottom  for  relief  and 
distress  work.  We  appealed  to  the  miners 
of  Johannesburg,  and  the  laborers  in  the 
mines  gave  ten  per  cent  of  their  wages;  and 
the  owners  duplicated  the  amount.” 

The  Old  Ladies’  Gift 

So  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  were  responses  large  and  small.  A 
letter  from  two  old  ladies  in  England  in¬ 
closed  twelve  silver  buttons,  which  they 
had  cut  from  their  best  gowns.  They  said 
it  was  all  they  had  to  give.  Hoover  replied, 
I  was  told  by  a  friend,  to  this  effect: 


cards. 

There  were  soup  kitchens,  baby  canteens 
where  four  hundred  thousand  babies  got 
special  food.  In  addition  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  school-children  got  a 
special  meal  each  day  to  help  check  the 
rapid  and  ominous  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  them.  This  meal  cost  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars  a  month;  but.  even  so, 
it  did  not  go  far.  The  public  health  had 
to  be  carefully  watched.  There  had  to 
be  rigid  control  of  the  distribution  of  all 
supplies,  both  native  and  imported.  Jus¬ 
tice  must  he  done  to  all.  Fertilizers  and  seeds 
must  be  found.  By  the  decrease  of  these 
and  of  livestock  the  native  supplies  now 
swiftly  declined.  The  problem  grew  harder 
every  month.  Always  more  money  must 
be  secured;  always  new  remedies  must  be 
found. 

Nor  was  it  only  a  problem  of  feeding. 
One-half  of  the  Belgians  were  out  of  work; 
and  there  were  the  regular  paupers— the 
blind,  the  orphans  and  the  helpless.  Three 
million  five  hundred  thousand  people  in 
Belgium  and  two  million  more  in  Northern 
France  were  wholly  destitute.  They  must 
be  clothed  with  millions  of  garments, 
warmed  by  thousands  of  tons  of  coal;  and 
those  who  were  homeless  must  be  housed. 
New  committees  constantly  had  to  be 
formed.  In  the  presence  of  diminished  ship¬ 
ping  the  inward  flow  of  food  must  increase. 


“Dear  Ladies :  It  is  not  necessary  yet  to 
permit  such  sacrifice  as  yours.  Your  action 
has  led  one  of  us  here  to  contribute  ten 
pounds  to  the  Belgian  cause.  So  what  you 
have  done  was  not  in  vain.  I  return  your 
buttons — all  except  one,  which,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  shall  keep  as  a  reminder  that 
there  are  people  like  you  in  the  world.” 

But  there  were  not  enough  people  like 
that,  it  seemed.  And  for  its  work  the  C .  R.  B . 
has  been  driven  to  count  more  and  more  on 
the  French  and  British  Governments.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
spent  in  the  work  more  than  four-fifths  has 
come  from  them  or  from  their  banks,  and 
has  been  debited  to  the  Belgian  nation,  or  to 
the  communes  and  municipalities  in  North¬ 
ern  France  that  have  received  its  bene¬ 
fits.  . 

Hoover  soon  won  such  implicit  trust 
from  the  French  and  British  Governments 
that  they  asked  for  no  accounting.  They 
put  their  money  in  his  hands  and  simply 
told  him  to  go  ahead. 

But  Hoover  did  not  do  business  that  way. 
Before  many  months  he  had  organized  an 
immense  and  tortuous  system  of  bureaus  of 
accounting,  audit,  statistics  and  inspection, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  their  work, 
from  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
last  village  in  Northern  France. 

(Concluded  on  Page  SI) 
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SUZUKI  &  CO. 

Established  1887 

Importers,  Exporters,  Manufacturers  and  Ship  Owners’  Managers 


Head  Office 
Kobe,  Japan 


New  York  Office 
220  BROADWAY 


London  Office 
29  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 


Branches 


SEATTLE  OFFICE, 

400  Co  [man  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

310  Sansome  St. 
PETROGRAD 
SINGAPORE 
SHANGHAI 
HONGKONG 


HANKOW 

HARBIN 

TSINGTAU 

DAIREN 

VLADIVOSTOCK 

TIENTSIN 

BOMBAY 

CALCUTTA 


Branches 

KEI JO  ( Chosen ) 

FUSAN  (Chosen) 

TAKOW  (Formosa) 
TAIHOKU  (Formosa) 
TAINAN  (Formosa) 
TOKYO 
YOKOHAMA 
OSAKA 

NAGOYA 

DAIRI 

MOJI 

SH1MONOSEK1 

OTARU 

HAKODATE 

SAPPORO 

ASAHIGAWA 


Head  Office  in  Kobe.  Japan 


Managing  Agents  for  the  following:— 


Kobe  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  Kobe.  Steel 
Castings  and  Forgings;  Twist 
Drills;  Machine  Tools;  Steam  En¬ 
gines  and  Pumps. 

Sanyo  Iron  Works,  Osaka. 
Okunisome  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd., 

Shimonoseki. 


Toyo  Match  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kobe. 

Nippon  Celluloid  &  Artificial  Silk 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Aboshi. 

Azuma  Industrial  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka. 
Artificial  Silk,  Rubber  Goods  & 
Chemicals. 


Nippon  Alcohol  Distilling  Co.,  Ltd., 

Moji  and  Uwajima. 

Wood  Distilling  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka. 
Teikoku  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dairi. 


Nippon  Metal  Co.,  Zinc  Smeltery 
and  Refinery,  Tokuyama  and 
Hikoshima. 

Electric  Copper  Refinery,  Moji. 
Lead  and  Copper  Smeltery  and 
Refinery,  Hibi. 

Antimony  and  Zinc  Refineries, 

Kobe. 


Mrs.  Yone  Suzuki 


Agents  for  the  Following: 

Dairi  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dairi. 

Brook,  &  Dosey,  Ltd.,  Manchester. 

Taisho  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd., 

Sapporo  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd., 

La  Cie  des  Forges  et  Acieries  de  la 

Tokyo. 

Sapporo.  “Diamond"  Brand 

Marine  et  d’Homecourt,  Paris. 

Toyo  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd., 

Flour. 

Arisan  Government  Wood  Mills, 

Formosa.  Famous  “Hinoki”  and 
other  Formosan  Timbers. 

Tokyo. 

South  Manchuria  Produce  Co.,  Ltd., 

Dairen,  Shimidzu,  Yokohama 
and  Kobe,  Largest -and  Up-to- 
Date  Bean  Oil  Mills. 

Saga  Cotton  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd., 

Saga. 

Nissa  Shokai,  Kuching,  Sarawak, 
Borneo :  Rubber  Plantation. 


Shantung  Government  Mining  Bu¬ 
reau,  Tsingtau;  Shantung  Anthra¬ 
cite  Coal. 

Dai  Nippon  Sugar  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Japan  and  Formosa. 

Toyo  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd.,  Formosa. 

Ensuiko  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd.,  Formosa. 


Giran  Colonization  Co.,  Ltd.,  For¬ 
mosa. 

Formosa  Salt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo. 

Dai  Nippon  Salt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dairen. 


Harima  Dockyard  Co., 
Ltd.,  Owe. 

Toba  Ship  Building  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toba. 

Teikoku  Steamship  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kobe. 


Shipping  Department: 

Shipowners’  Managers; 
Shipping  Agents; 
Brokers  for  Sale, 
Construction  and 
Chartering  of  Steam¬ 
ers. 


Sales  of  Steamers  During  1917  Amounted  to  Over  220,000  Tons  Dead-Weight. 
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LET  AMERICA  SEND  A  MISSION  TO  JAPAN 


A  Proposal  that  This  Nation  Return  the  Distinguished  Courtesy  Shown  by  Our  Ally  Across  the  Pacific 
Ocean — What  Might  Be  Accomplished  by  the  Dispatch  of  a  Delegation  from  Our  Leaders  in 
Thought  and  Affairs  on  a  Friendly  Mission  to  Japan 


BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EVENING  POST 


rw^HAT  the  war  ha3  shaken  the  United  States  out  of  the^last  remnants 
1  of  the  provincial  spirit,  it  is  common  form  to  say.  If  an  American 
Senator  were  now  to  repeat  the  innocent  question  of  a  previous  generation, 
“What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad?”  he  would  be  laughed  at  even  in  the 
villages  and  farmhouses  of  his  State.  We  have  seen  the  ends  of  the  earth 
drawn  together.  Within  one  crowded  year,  mission  after  mission,  and  dele¬ 
gation  after  delegation,  from  foreign  countries  have  come  to  us  in  demon¬ 
stration  of  united  interests  and  with  the  appeals  of  friendship.  None  of 
these  welcome  visitors  has  been  more  noteworthy,  whether  in  their  person¬ 
ality  or  in  the  significance  of  their  approach  to  our  people,  than  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Japan.  Viscount  Ishii,  Baron  Megata,  and  the  others  discov¬ 
ered  here,  and  helped  to  create  among  us,  a  new  public  opinion  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Ignorant  prejudices  of  other 
days  have  been  swept  away.  The  frank  interchange  of  views  has  not  only 
led  to  a  better  understanding  all  round,  but  has-  given  a  needed  stirring  up 
to  the  “homely  wits”  of  many  Americans. 


ed  to  them,  and  that  in  their  new  sense 


Our  Japanese  guests  have  made  gen¬ 
erous  acknowledgment  of  the  cordial 
reception  given  to  them  everywhere  they 
went  in  the  United  States.  Their  friend¬ 
ly  advances  did,  indeed,  meet  with  a 
notable  response — how  notable,  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  perhaps  better  estimate  than 
Japanese,  since  they  could  better  mea¬ 
sure  the  change  of  sentiment  Which  it 
indicated.  Yet  one  thing  lacking  may 
be  pointed  out  Our  Government  and 
people  have  had  within  the  year  distin¬ 
guished  courtesy  shown  them  by  Japan. 
Have  they  made  the  full  courteous  re¬ 
turn?  Japanese  missions  have  come  to 
the  United  States.  Why  has  no  Amer¬ 
ican  mission  been  sent  to  Japan?  That 
one  would  be,  was  strongly  hinted  in 
Washington  some  months  ago.  Why 
was  the  project  dropped? 

* 

Not  for  want  of  good  will.  Of  that 
the  Japanese  need  no  assurance.  A 
new  era  in  the  relations  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  ours  has  visibly  and  happily 
come.  The  question  may  be  asked,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  an  outward  and  striking 
sign  of  it  might  not  now  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  be  given  by  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  formal  visit  of  courtesy 
and  of  friendship  by  representative 
Americans  would  beyond  any  doubt 
evoke  unmistakable  enthusiasm  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  It  would  have  especial  meaning 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  more 
than  showing  courtesy  to  a  courteous 
people.  The  thing  would  be  a  sort  of 
friendly  international  gesture,*  worth 
much  in  itself.  The  act  alone  would 
signify  more  than  the  words  that  might 


be  spoken.  For  it  would  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  Americans  see  new  hori¬ 
zons  opening,  across  the  Pacific  as  well 


as  beyond  the  Atlantic,  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  be  neither  churlish  nor. suspi¬ 
cious,  but  will  clasp  the  hands  extend- 


of  international  opportunity  and  obli¬ 
gation  they  are  ready  to  give  favors  as 
well  as  receive  them.  A  special  mission 
to  Japan  would  thus  be  at  once  a  proof 
of  reciprocal  politeness  and  an  earnest 
of  our  desire  to  enter  more  intelligently 
into  the  life  and  aspirations  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  nation. 

£ 

It  may  be  said  that  sufficient  tokens 
of  friendship  have  already  been  ex¬ 
changed.  There  was  no  jarring  note  in 
the  greeting  to  Viscount  Ishii  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  in  the  other  American  cities 
to  which  he  journeyed  and  in  which  he 
spoke.  His  excellent  footing  at  the 
State  Department  was  witnessed  in  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  Secretary  Lansing, 
as  well  as  in  the  agreement  covering 
Chinese  affairs  to  which  the  two  put 
their  names.  And  Americans  officially 


in  Japan  have  had  no  complaint  to 
make,  unless  it  were  that  the  hospital¬ 
ity  showered  upon  them  was  excessive. 


All  remember  what  marked  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Taft  by  the 
Japanese,  when,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Philippines, 
he  stopped  over  at  Tokio.  Our  Ambas* 
sadors  to  Japan  have  had  every  favor 
shown  them.  To  American  travellers, 
scholars,  lecturers  like  the  late  Hamil¬ 
ton  W.  Mabie,  the  Japanese  have  been 
lavish  in  hospitable  kindness.  And 
there  are  some  who  argue  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  might  be  unwise  to  seek 
to  force  this  note  of  avowed  friendship. 
Why  not.  trust  to  the  ordinary  and  nat¬ 
ural  flow  of  intercourse  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  a  distinct  and  sym¬ 
bolic  demonstration  of  a  well  assured 
friendship? 

* 

The  reasons  why  are  obvious.  They 
are  analogous  to  those  which  led  to 
the  President’s  sending  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  Russia.  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
there  is  the  separate  motive  of  not  omit¬ 
ting  to  appreciate  and  to  return  a  fa¬ 
vor  shown.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
move  easily  in  the  new  internationalism 
which  stands  beckoning  before  us,  we 
must  learn  .  importance  of  good  man¬ 
ners.  A  special  mission  to  Japan  would 
not  need  to  be  charged  with  diplomatic 
tasks — except  as  it  would  be  mindful 
that  diplomacy  has  no  more  useful  work 
to  do  than  that  of  interpreting  one  peo¬ 
ple  to  another.  Such  negotiations  as 
the  two  Governments  must  carry  on 
could  be  left  to  the  regular  agents.  But 
as  the  peculiar  bearers  of  American 
sympathies,  a  rightly  chosen  delegation 
for  the  express  purpose  could  do  what 
could  scarcely  be  done  in  another  way. 
Such  Americans  on  mission  to  Japan 
would  not,  it  is  true,  be  able  to  address 
the  Japanese  in  their  own  language.  In 
that  respect,  the  Japanese  mission  to 
the  United  States  had  an  advantage. 
But  neither  could  Mr.  Root  speak  Rus- 
sion.  And  in  Japan  English  is  so  wide¬ 
ly  understood  that  the  obstacle  would 
be  trifling.  Interpreters  would  always 
be  at  hand.  And  the  main  object  of  the 
special  mission  would  need  no  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  very  presence  in  Japan  of 
a  group  of  Americans,  selected  from  our 
public  men,  our  leaders  in  finance,  our 
universities,  our  writers  and  artists, 
would  be  in  command  of  that  eloquence 
of  attitude  which  goes  to  the  heart 
straighter  and  swifter  than  the  spoken 
word. 


Photo,  by  Phul  Thompson. 


VISCOUNT  MOTONO,  JAPAN'S  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
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THE  PRESENT  DIPLOMATIC  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


A  Policy  of  the  Utmost  Outspokenness  as  the  Best  Basis  for  a  Complete  Understanding-Progress  Made 
in  the  Development  of  Closer  Friendship  Between  the  United  States  and  Japan 


By  DAVID  LAWRENCE,  Washington  Correspondent  of  The  Evening  Post 


TAPAN  is  very  much  to  the  fore  these  days.  Her  foreign  policies,  her 
J  industrial  development,  her  statesmen,  her  people,  all  are  conspicuous  on 
the  world's  stage  of  passing  events.  All  peoples  are  audience  to  what  Japan 
may  say;  all  nations  are  watching  her  performance.  It  is  an  opportunity 
among  opportunities  for  Japan.  Her  reputation  in  the  international  family 
to  last  for  generations  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  months. 

when  discussion  in  American  newspa¬ 
pers  concerning  a  Japanese  expedition 
to  Siberia  was  at  its  height,  not  a  line 
came  from  Tokio  to  indicate  how  the 
Japanese  people  felt.  Our  Government 
was  in  close  touch  with  the  Japanese 
Government,  but  our  people  were  not 
in  touch  with  the  Japanese  people. 
There  was  none  of  that  partnership  of 
peoples  which  ought  to  characterize 
the  relations  between  free  countries- 
Open  diplomacy,  which  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  a  frank  interchange  of 
tfiews  by  the  newspapers  and  journals 
of  all  the  countries  on  pending  action, 
was  not  operative,  as  it  should  have 
been. 

FRANKNESS  OF  VISCOUNT  ISHII. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  was  received  with  favor 


tion  of  all  the  American  people  thought. 
The  press  here  discussed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  freedom  the  Japanese  proposal  to 
intervene  in  Siberia.  But  American 
correspondents  in  Japan  did  not  send  us 
what  the  Japanese  people  thought. 

Unquestionably  the  Siberian  episode 
will  be  adjusted.  Japan’s  diplomatic 
procedure  has  been  entirely  correct  But 
it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  in¬ 
jury  to  the  Japanese  case  which  was 
done  in  the  press  by  a  lack  of  news  from 
Japan.  It  is  precisely  in  these  practic¬ 
able  ways  that  distrust  can  be  removed 
and  friendship  built. 

As  for  the  American  position  toward 
the  suggestion  of  a  Japanese  expedition 
to  Siberia,  undoubtedly  the  Japanese 
press  will  wonder.  Probably  they  will 
attribute  to  the  United  States  a  desire 
to  hold  in  check  Japanese  expansion  on 
the  Asiatic  Continent.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  President 
Wilson's  policies  apply  just  as  well  to 
Asia  as  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The 
free  and  untrammelled  development  of 
nationalities,  the  legitimate  expansion 
of  trade  and  commerce,  are  maxims 
which  the  United  States  would  like  to 


Photo,  by  Paul  Thompson. 
Roland  Morris,  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 


Small  wonder  that  the  statesmen  of 
Japan  are  deliberating  every  move  cau¬ 
tiously.  Small  wonder  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  do  not  rush  pell-mell  into  Siberia 
without  previous  consultation  with  their 
friends,  the  Allies.  Policies  of  “splen¬ 
did  isolation”  have  become  obsolete. 
Every  free  nation’s  interests  are  bound 
with  those  of  her  sister  nations. 

Japan  and  America  have  lately  devel¬ 
oped  additional  reasons  for  closer  af¬ 
filiation.  Japan  and  England  have  pub¬ 
licly  proclaimed  their  intimacies  by  the 
Anglo-Japanese  agreement.  Clearly, 
then,  outside  of  the  German  ring,  what 
Japan  thinks  of  America,  what  Amer¬ 
ica  thinks  of  Japan,  and  what  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  British  Empire  think  of  the 
Nipponese  are  the  vital  factors  of  the 
situation.  There*  can  be  no  progress 
toward  a  genuine  understanding  be¬ 
tween  any  of  these  nations  withodt  a 
frank  expression  of  opinion.  But 
frankness  does  not  mean  simple  polite¬ 
ness  or  mere  courtesy.  Frankness  re¬ 
quires  a  statement  of  situations  as  they 
exist  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  ir¬ 
ritation  will  result. 

Of  all  times  we  are  living  in  a«period 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  good  of 
Japan  as  well  as  the  good  of  America 
to  talk  plainly.  In  America,  there  is 
very  little — all  too  little — information 
about  the  character  of  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  purposes  as  a  nation.  In 
Japan  there  is  all  too  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  how  much  the  inadequate 
knowledge  of  our  people  has  brought 
about  a  distinct  suspicion  of  Japanese 
motives.  Governments  may  easily  un-* 
ffSrstand  each  other  and  have  complete 
faith  in  their  respective  promises  and 
pronouncements,  public  and  private,  but 
peoples  are  not  as  easily  convinced. 

THE  SIBERIAN  SITUATION. 

But  generalities  will  not  assist  either 
side  to  understand  the  matter  or  the 
remedy  that  must  be  applied.  Let  us 
take  a  specific  case — an  important  case 
— one  that  may  change  the  whole  face 
of  our  Far  Eastern  relations.  For 
months  the  American  people  have  won¬ 
dered  why  Japan  did  not  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  European  war.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  they  know  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  was  thrashed  out  in  the  Allied  war 
counsels,  and  that  apparently  the  En¬ 
tente  was  satisfied  with  the  attitude  of 
Japan.  Now  what  appears  to  be  a  sit¬ 
uation  of  military  importance  arises  in 
Siberia  as  a  consequence  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Russian  Government.  For 
several  days  our  public  opinion  waver¬ 
ed.  Our  people  were  uninformed.  Log¬ 
ically  it  seemed  as  if  Japan,  being  near 
at  hand,  ought  to  take  steps  to  protect 
Allied  property  in  Siberia.  Promptly 
that  section  of  our  public  opinion  which 
is  constantly  apprehensive  of  Japanese 
ambition  made  itself  vocal  in  opposition 
to  any  assent  on  the  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  to  Japanese  interven¬ 
tion  in  Siberia.  Newspapers  friendly 
to  Japan  were  undecided  themselves, 
though,  it  must  be  added,  not  at  all  on 
account  of  any  lack  of  faith  in  Japan, 
but  because  of  a  fear  that  without  ex¬ 
plicit  statements  from  all  concerned  the 
Russian  people  might  misunderstand 
the  move. 

But  what  caused  the  suspicion  of  Jap¬ 
anese  plans  to  grow  and  what  enabled 
those  who  were  outspoken  against  Jap¬ 
anese  action  in  Siberia  to  spread  with 
conviction,  their  doctrines  was  the 
mystic  silence  maintained  by  the 
Japanese  prens.  During  the  recer.c  days 


in  this  country  was  that  every  d:tail 
concerning  it  was  made  public.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  Viscount  Ishii  made 
such  a  favorable  impression  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  was  his  open¬ 
ness  and  explicitness  of  statement.  His 
speeches  were  widely  read.  They  were 
not  confined  to  mere  diplomatic  formal¬ 
ities,  but  touched  upon  the  very  things 
which  had  produced  suspicion,  the  very 
things  which  were  in  the  people’s  minds. 
Suspicion  may  be  groundless,  distrust 
may  be  ill-founded,  but  when  it  exists 
it  must  be  treated  as  a  fact  and  dealt 
with  candidly.  German  propaganda  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  doubt  concerning  Japan  which 
has  been  spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  whatever  the  cause,  its  re¬ 
sult — the  status  of  our  public  opinion 
to-day — must  be  carefully  assessed  and 
analyzed.  Japan  was  able  to  obtain 
from  the  United  States  a  dear  concep- 


see  applied  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as 
in  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  In¬ 
deed,  I  think  I  am  well  warranted  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  growing  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  desire  of  Japan  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  expand  commercially  in  Asia. 
Our  own  bankers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  intimate  with  the  financiers  of 
Japan. 

It  is  the  time  of  all  times  to  forward 
the  cause  of  good  relations  between 
America  and  Japan.  Carefully  han¬ 
dled,  the  Siberian  question  will  not  seri¬ 
ously  impair  this  development  of  a 
rapprochement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  This  is  in  large  part 
attributable  to  the  confidence  inspired 
by  the  terms  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree¬ 
ment.  The  mere  fact  that  Japan  gave 
voluntarily  a  pledge  not  to  violate  the 
territorial  integrity  or  independence  of 
China  has  done  more  to  remove  suspi¬ 
cion  than  anything  which  has  happened 


in  many  years.  And  precisely  because 
Japan,  was  ready  to  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment  about  China  her  best  friends  in 
Washington  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  thought  a  similar  expres¬ 
sion  would  be  forthcoming  with  respect 
to  Siberia. 

Indeed,  if  Japan  had  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  her  desire  to  protect  Allied 
property  and  to  withdraw  from  Si¬ 
beria  immediately  upon  the  conclusion 
of  peace  and  had  renounced  at  the  same 
time  any  desire  to  acquire  Siberian  ter¬ 
ritory,  very  little  objection  would  have 
been  raised  to  her  proposal.  Of  course, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  obtain  the 
promise  or  consent  of  some  Government 
in  Russia  before  suggesting  interven¬ 
tion.  But  in  a  military  situation,  this 
is  not  always  possible  to  get,  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  United  States  has  not  always 
obtained  consent  to  land  her  own  forc¬ 
es  on  foreign  soil.  Indeed,  international 
law  recognizes  as  a  right  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  the  intervention  of  foreign  ar¬ 
mies  or  navies  to  protect  their  nationals 
and  the  property  thereof. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  when 
the  United  States  seized  Vera  Cruz 
and  later,  when  Gen.  Pershing  was  or¬ 
dered  into  northern  Mexico,  very  spe¬ 
cific  statements  were  made  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  outlining  exactly  our  purposes. 
We  renounced  all  intention  to  acquire 
any  territory  or  to  interfere  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  invaded  territory. 
Not  many  months  later,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  we  kept  our  promises.  It  is  by  a 
repetition  of  such  generous  acts  that 
moral  credit  is  built  up.  It  is  by  fol¬ 
lowing  such  a  course  that  Japan  not 
only  will  disarm  her  critics,  but  will 
win  many  friends  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Mutual  criticism  would  be  very 
helpful.  There  is  the  frankest  kind 
of  expression  of  opinion  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  and  America.  Recent 
events  have  emphasized  how  closely  re¬ 
lated  are  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  the  enterprises  of  Japan. 
Our  embargo  on  the  export  of  steel  un¬ 
doubtedly  affected  the  construction  of 
ships  in  Japan.  The  imposition  of  an 
embargo  on  many  other  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  similarly  hurt  Japan’s  economic 
prosperity.  We  felt  equally  as  sensi¬ 
tive  when  England  placed  upon  our 
trade  similar  restrictions.  But  by  our 
policy  of  openness  and  frankness,  Ja¬ 
pan’s  representatives  in  the  United 
States  have  been  able  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  the  condition  of  our  war  machine 
and  the  necessity  which  dictates  every 
step  of  the  embargo  programme. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
been  brought  close  together  by  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  war.  The  intimacy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  Commercially  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  Japanese  and  American 
business  men  should  become  partners  in 
the  Pacific  trade.  Politically,  there  is 
less  and  less  reason  for  conflict.  The 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  is  reciprocity 
at  its  highest.  The  same  principles  of 
give  and  take  on  both  sides  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  settlement  of  all  pending 
questions.  Japan  has  made  commenda¬ 
ble  efforts  to  place  her  point  of  view  be¬ 
fore  the  American  people  through  Jap¬ 
anese  resident  in  this  country.  This  can 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  a  great¬ 
er  freedom  of  action  for  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  stationed  in  Japan. 

There  is  cause  for  congratulation  in¬ 
deed  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  an  understanding  between  the 
two  countries.  And  because  progress 
has  been  made,  no  effort  should  be  omit¬ 
ted  to  develop  even  a  closer  friendship. 
The  American  people  are  gradually 
coming  to  realize  why  Japan  and  the 
United  States  need  never  be  enemies; 
they  ought  to  be  helped  to  see  why  Ja¬ 
pan  and  the  United  States  should  be¬ 
come  intimate  friends. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Several  Points  of  View  of  Her  Leaders  and  People— Gravest  Consideration  Being 
Given  to  the  Action  to  be  Taken  Concerning  Siberia— Japan’s  Attitude  Toward  China 


By  MAS  AO  KANDA,  Special  Correspondent  of  tbe  Osaka  "Asahi’ 

((q\  ILENCE  is  the  best  policy.”  If  this  be  true,  Japan  is  now  walking  on 
O  her  best  road.  The  downfall  of  the  Bolsheviki  gave  Germany  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stretch  her  insidious  hand  out  to  the  Far  East,  thus  raising  a  new 
question  of  sending  a  Japanese  army  to  Siberia  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Allies  as  well  as  her  own.  While  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  France  is  in 
favor  of  Japan’s  intervention  and  America  is  warmly  discussing  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  it,  Japan  herself  is  very  reticent  of  this  matter.  This 
reticence  on  the  part  of  Japan  must  not  be  construed  as  disinterestedness; 
quite  the  contrary,  this  silence  means  how  seriously  and  gravely  Japan 
is  considering  this  question — first,  from  the  standpoint  of  her  own  national 
existence;  secondly,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  the  Far  East; 
thirdly,  with  a  view  to  winning  the  final  victory  over  the  Germans,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  We  have  a  proverb  in  Japan:' 

‘‘The  tiger  crouches  before  she  attacks  her  prey.”  Now  Japan’s  silence  means 
tiger’s  crouching  on  this  occasion.  Japan  has  been  and  is  rather  timid  or  re¬ 
served  in  expressing  her  policies  and  opinions,  but  when  she  makes  up  her 
mind,  she  acts  so  quickly  and  so  fiercely  that  nothing  can  prevent  her  from 
accomplishing  her  object. 


The  present  question  of  sending  an 
army  to  Siberia  is  the  gravest  one  that 
ever  she  met  since  her  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  fourteen  years  ago.  Suppose  Ger¬ 
man  influence  controls  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  Canada,  does  the  United  States 
hesitate  to  take  any  necessary  step  to 
prevent  this?  In  the  case  of  Siberia 
to  Japan  it  is  more  than  that.  Main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  and 
of  the  integrity  of  China  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  to  Japan  than  to  China;  if 
Siberia  comes  under  the  control  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  China  becomes  her  first  vic¬ 
tim,  not  only  Japan’s  interests,  but 
also  her  own  national  existence  will  be 
threatened.  Intelligent  and  far-sight¬ 
ed  statesmen  of  Japan  are  aways  trou¬ 
bling  their  minds  how  to  make  China 
her  true  and  reliable  friend  who  can 
stand  on  her  own  feet.  According  to 
a  dispatch  from  Peking,  Baron  Haya- 
shi,  Japanese  Minister  to  China,  who 
has  been  in  Japan  on  furlough,  went 
back  to  Peking  to  make  good  offices 
and  arbitration  between  North  and 
South  China,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chinese  authorities.  This  shows  how 
Japan  is  sincerely  trying  to  make 
China  her  true  friend,  not  her  prey. 

POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA. 

As  is  provided  in  the  Ishii-Lansing 
agreement,  her  relation  with  China  is 
particularly  important.  Many  Japa¬ 
nese  Cabinets  have  come  and  gone  only 
because  some  succeeded  in  their  policy 
toward  China,  while  some  failed  in 
their  negotiations  with  her.  Why  was 
that  once  popular  Okuma  Cabinet 
forced  to  resign  in  a  body,  although 
they  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives?  Only  be¬ 
cause  they  endangered  friendly  rela¬ 
tionship  with  China  by  making  twenty- 
one  demands  on  China.  After  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Diet,  the  succeeding 
Terauchi  Cabinet  gained  an  absolute 
majority  in  it,  defeating  the  Kensei- 
kai,  which  had  supported  the  Okuma 
Administration.  Premier  Terauchi 
availed  himself  of  this  occasion  by 
proclaiming  his  policy  toward  China 
as  his  first  and  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  his  platforms. 

Thus  in  politics,  domestic  as  well  as 
international,  the  Chinese  question 
plays  the  most  important  part  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Japan 
views  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  as 
a  threatening  conflagration  approach¬ 
ing  to  her,  and  deems  it  best  to  extin¬ 
guish  it  rather  than  risk  the  danger 
of  it  spreading  to  Japan  by  permitting 
it  to  run  its  course. 

Now,  before  going  further,  let  me 
tell  you  the  peculiar  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  Japan  to-day. 

At  the  Restoration  in  1867  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  statesmen  and  councillors 
were  active  and  high-spirited  young 
men  of  that  age  who  had  returned  from 
Europe  and  America,  and  they  endeav¬ 


ored  with  might  and  main  to  make 
their  new  Administration  successful, 
and  a  new  Japan  was  established  by 
them.  But  the  young  men  of  fifty  years 
ago  are  no  longer  young  in  their  ages, 
much  less  in  their  thoughts  and  ideas. 
Strange  enough,  however,  these  old-age 
young  men  still  hold  their  distinguish¬ 
ed  places  in  Japan’s  politics.  Compare 
the  ages  of  Japanese  authorities  with 
those  of  American  and  Chinese  states¬ 
men.  Nevertheless,  we  may  think  it 
very  rare  that  Marquis  Okuma,  then 
Count,  came  to  Premiership  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  in  the  last  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Years  old. 

Count  Terauchi,  Premier  of  Japan. .  66 

Baron  Goto.  Home  Minister  .  62 

Viscount  Motono,  Foreign  Minister. .  66 

Lieut-Gen.  Oshima.  War  Minister..  68 
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Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State....  64 

Mr.  Lane,  Secretary  of  Interior .  64 

Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War  .  47 

Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  Navy .  66 

Mr.  Chien  Neng-Hsun,  Premier  of 

China  . 69 

Mr.  Lu  Chang-Hsiang,  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  .  45 

Mr.  Tsao  Ju-Lin,  Minister  of  Com¬ 
munication  .  a 

Mr.  Wan  Ku-Ming,  Minister  of  Fin¬ 
ance  . 41 

Mr.  Kinag  Young,  Minister  of  Justice  88 
Besides  these  old  statesmen  we  have 


the  so-called  elder  statesmen  in  Japan, 
who  are  all  over  or  nearly  eighty  years 
old.  But  they  have  a  great  influence 
in  important  political  matters.  The 
youngest  political  leader  in  Japan  is 
Viscount  Kato,  who  is  fifty-nine  years 
old  now.  Last  year,  at  the  election  of 
President  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Heikichi  Ogawa  was  re¬ 
jected  as  a  candidate  because  he  was 
too  young  to  be  elected  such,  though 
he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old  at  that 
time. 

Such  being  the  case,  many  young 
statesmen  can  be  found  among  the  com¬ 
mon  class  of  the  people  instead  of 
among  the  official  or  political  circles. 
They  have  a  great  influence  in  making 
a  public  opinion.  This  state  of  affairs 
must  not  be  overlooked  when  we  study 
the  political  conditions  of  Japan.  Many 
American  authors  wrote  about  Japan 
and  the  Japanese,  but  not  a  few  of 
them  made  a  usual  mistake,  while  a 
very  few  made  a  true  observation.  Ja¬ 
pan  is  a  monarchy  built  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy.  No  authorities 
can  disregard  the  will  of  the  people. 
Even  the  Mikado,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  supreme  being  of  the  Empire,  must 
respect  and  consider  the  will  of  the 
populace  before  he  makes  his  ordi¬ 
nances.  The  relation  between  Mikado 
and  the  people  is  peculiarly  linked,  and 
the  power  of  public  opinion  governs  the 
Administration. 

As  a  soldier-made  statesman,  Premier 
Terauchi  was  a  bureaucrat,  but  he  is 
now  converted  to  a  plain  statesman, 
and  the  personnel  of  his  Ministry  is 
more  popular  than  it  had  been  expect¬ 
ed.  It  is  quite  true  when  Mr.  Pooley, 
former  Reuter’s  correspondent  in  Tokio, 
says  in  his  new  work,  “Japan  at  the 
Cross-Road”:  “My  own  opinion,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  is  that  the  new  Pre¬ 
mier  [Terauchi]  will  prove  much  great¬ 
er  assistance  to  the  Allies  than  ever 
Count  Okuma  was.”  When  I  interview¬ 
ed  him  personally  before  I  came  to  this 
country  he  told  me  that  he  would  re- 


oh .T“‘v" polic>r  taken  tha 

Okuma  Adnumstration  and  substitute 
for  it  a  new  industrial  friendship  policy 
toward  China,  which  would  clear  up 
the  misunderstanding  lying  betwee„ 
these  two  countries.  What  Baron  Goto 
told  me  was  this:  “Japan  has  enter¬ 
tained  secret  diplomacy  thus  far,  but 
now  we  must  be  open  and  frank  in  ne¬ 
gotiation  and  declaring  policy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  to  the  attitude  of  Japan’s 
dispatch  of  an  army  to  Europe.  I  de¬ 
clare  it  quite  impossible,  and  I  would 
also  declare  that  Japan’s  policy  toward 
China  is  to  develop  our  mutual  inter¬ 
ests,  removing  the  suspicion  on  both 
sides  of  the  parties.” 


THE  SENDING  OF  TROOPS. 

Now  I  come  to  the  impending  ques¬ 
tion  of  sending  Japanese  troops  to  Si¬ 
beria  for  the  protection  of  the  Allies’ 
interests  as  well  as  her  own.  Japa¬ 
nese  authorities,  composed  of  such  con¬ 
servative  old  men  as  I  have  stated 
above,  are  giving  their  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  this  question,  though  their  peo¬ 
ple  are  unanimously  wishing  for  the 
immediate  action,  supported  by  the  Al¬ 
lies*  America’s  disapproval  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  Japan  from  taking  a  necessary 
step,  but  there  are  some  who  are  not 
in  favor  of  this  enterprise,  even  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  A  London  dispatch  says  “The 
leader  of  the  Seiyukai  presented  the 
decision  of  the  party  against  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  troops  by  Japan  except  in  the 
event  of  more  Serious  development.” 
This  party  is  the  largest  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Japan,  with  163 
members  out  of  a  total  of  381.  When 
I  saw  personally  last  November  Presi¬ 
dent  Hara,  of  the  Seiyukai  and  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Council,  the 
highest  advisory  assembly  of  that  kind 
in  Japan,  he  expressed  his  opinion  as 
follows : 

“Japan’s  destiny  has  the  greatest 
concern  in  Chinese  problems,  which 
must  be  decided  with  greatest  possible 
patience  and  care.  When  we  compare 
the  diplomatic  ability  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese,  we  cannot  make  light 
of  the  former’s.  Not  only  in  Chinese 
problems,  but  also  in  ohr  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  we  have  had  a  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  in  hasty  actions  which  caused 
them  to  Suspect  our  motives  and  inten¬ 
tions.  Precautions  and  mature  consid¬ 
eration  are  the  essential  things  to  be 
considered  first  in  making  decisions.” 

The  above  quotation  proves  to  us 
what  the  Seiyukai’s  attitude  was  in 
the  present  question. 

The  leaders  of  the  Kokuminto,  Na¬ 
tional  party,  is  Mr.  Inukai,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relation 
Council.  He  regards  the  Chinese  af¬ 
fairs  the  most  vital  question  in  Japa¬ 
nese  foreign  relations.  The  classical 
diplomacy  by  Japanese  vagabonds  in 
China  is  no  longer  needed  now,  he  says ; 
we  must  develop  the  Chinese  resources 
by  peaceful  means,  protecting,  nt  the 
same  time,  the  interests  of  other  pow¬ 
ers  in  China.  Also  he  does  not  favor 
the  question  of  a  Japanese  army  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  saying  Japan  has  more  important 
interests  and  responsibility  in  the  Far 
East,  the  maintenance  of  peace  of  which 
requires  a  Japanese  army  every  mo¬ 
ment. 

Viscount  Kato,  who  was  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Okuma  Cabinet,  leader 
of  Kenseikai,  is  well  versed  in  every 
detail  in  Japanese  diplomacy,  and  the 
personnel  of  his  party  is  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  the  An- 
glo-Japanese  Alliance. 

The  short  history  of  these  political 
leaders  of  three  leading  parties  in  Ja¬ 
pan  will  convince  us  what  will  be  the 
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attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
the  Siberian  question. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least,  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  public  opinion  of 
the  populace  regarding  this  question. 
There  may  be  some  business  men  who 
do  not  favor  this  action  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  commercial  interests,  but,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  Japanese  as  a 
whole  insist  on  the  present  action  as  in¬ 
evitable  and  necessary  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  her  own  and  China’s  existence, 
on  one  hand  accomplishing  her  duty  as 
an  ally  of  the  Entente  and  letting  Rus¬ 


sia  reflect  upon  her  pledges  and  actions 
towards  the  Allies  on  the  other. 

Then  what  will  be  the  opinion  of  the 
representative  papers  in  Japan?  From 
what  I  have  observed  in  their  past  edi¬ 
torials,  I  can  suppose  their  attitude  in 
the  present  question  as  follows: 

The  Jiji,  which  is  known  as  the  most 
conservative  among  the  papers  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  makes  it  its  rule  not  to  attack  the 
policy  of  the  Administration,  so  it  will 
take  a  very  cautious  step  in  discuss¬ 
ing  such  a  serious  problem  as  this. 

The  Asahi,  the  most  popular  paper 


in  Japan,  which  pays  utmost  attention 
to  the  Chinese  problem,  will  consider 
the  German  influence  in  Siberia  as  the 
dangerous  menace  in  the  Far  East  and 
will  advocate  Japan’s  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Osaka  Mainichi,  rival  paper  of  the 
Asahi  as  the  representative  of  Japan, 
is  very  aggressive  in  its  opinion  re¬ 
garding  foreign  affairs;  therefore  it 
will  strongly  advocate  the  dispatch  of 
a  Japanese  army  to  Siberia  for  her  own 
self-defence,  at  least. 

The  Kolcumin,  whose  editor  is  Mr. 
Tokutomi,  who  has  returned  from 
China  recently,  being  deeply  convinced 
that  Japan  has  closer  relations  with 
China  than  any  other  countries,  will 
no  doubt  voice  the  opinion  of  Siberian 
intervention,  with  strong  emphasis  to 
check  the  German  menace. 

Dr.  Soyeda,  former  director-general 
ef  the  Railway  Board,  is  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Hochi,  whose  independent 
opinion  is  very  influential  among  the 
public  and  whose  attitude  towards  the 
policy  of  Japanese  entry  into  Siberia 
will  encourage  the  Government,  though 
it  does  not  agree  in  domestic  matter 
with  the  present  Administration. 

Among  others  only  one  paper  sug¬ 
gested  the  dispatch  of  a  Japanese 
army  to  Europe  before  the  present 
question  occurred.  Now  the  people  of 
Japan  are  accusing  the  undecided  at¬ 
titude  of  their  Government  in  hesitat¬ 
ing  the  immediate  action.  A  chaotic 
condition  may  prevail  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  before  the  final  decision  is  given  by 
the  Government,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  authorities  will  take 
any  necessary  step  or  “proper  mea¬ 
sure,”  as  Premier  Terauchi  declared  in 
the  Diet,  and  it  is  Japan’s  mission  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  order  in  the 
Far  East.  Their  eagerness  and  seri¬ 
ousness  in  the  present  case  are  more 
energetic  than  they  had  been  in  the 
case  of  Tsing-tau.  Authorities  will 
take  the  best  advantage  of  this  occa¬ 
sion,  when  the  people  are  strongly  fa¬ 
voring  this  action,  in  defending  Siberia 
from  insidious  German  influence,  thus 


showing  an  example  to  the  Russians 
bow  to  resist  the  German  invasion. 

At  this  time  it  is  quite  unreason¬ 
able  to  construe  Japanese  entry  into 
Siberia  as  her  invasion  of  Siberia  or 
her  territorial  expansion  into  eastern 
Russia.  America  fears  the  feeling  of 
Russians  against  the  Allies,  but  the 
feelings  of  Russians  who  have  broken 
their  pledges  and  shaken  hands  with 
Germans  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  Japanese  action  in 
the  East.  Moreover,  the  fear  that  Rus¬ 
sia  might  resent  the  entry  of  Japanese 
troops  on  Russian  soil,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  not  well-founded,  as  the 
consciousness  of  Russian  state  seems, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  have 
been  lost.  Japan  is  keeping  her  faith 
by  sticking  to  the  Allies,  but  if  her 
actions  be  checked  by  one  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  only  because  they  or  one  of  them 
distrust  or  disapprove  Japan’s  action, 
there  will  occur  a  new  reaction  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  But  such  fear  as  suggested  by 
one  diplomat  of  the  Entente  that  the 
decision  of  President  Wilson  against 
sending  a  Japanese  army  into  Russian 
territory  will  drive  Japan  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  Germany  cannot  be  real¬ 
ized,  because  Japan  is  not  such  an 
unfaithful  country  as  to  make  a  treaty 
a  scrap  of  paper.  Past  history  clearly 
shows  her  honorable  record  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Japan  is  a  reticent  nation,  as  I  have 
said  before.  When  such  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  that  endangers  the  national  ex¬ 
istence  occurs,  all  the  people  will  be 
united  in  spite  of  their  former  petty 
disagreement  to  make  a  strong  and 
powerful  unification  against  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  We  find  the  same  exam¬ 
ple  in  Chino- Japanese  and  Russo-Japa¬ 
nese  wars.  And  the  Japanese  people 
regard  the  present  problem  more  im¬ 
portant  than  these  preceding  ones. 

Japanese  as  a  whole  keep  silence 
when  they  make  a  final  decision.  Now 
they  are  quite  reticent,  and  no  official 
reports  reach  here  yet.  Doesn’t  this 
show  how  gravely  they  are  considering 
the  present  question? 
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Countries — President  Wilson’s  Peace  Aims  and  the  Problems  of  Asia 


By  One  Who  Has  Long  Resided  in  The  Far  East 


VISCOUNT  Ishii  comes  to  America  not  only  with  an  enviable  reputation 
for  his  successes  of  the  past,  but  with  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
new  triumphs.  The  whole  world  is  pregnant  with  possibilities.  And  this  is 
particularly  true  of  Occidental-Oriental  relations.  Even  now  there  is  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  an  expert  and  friendly  diplomat  at  Washington  who  can  sym¬ 
pathetically  interpret  Japan’a  true  desires  and  attitudes  to  the  West,  and  to 
Japan  with  equal  sympathy  and  insight,  the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  the 
West.  This  need  is  likely  to  grow  as  the  war  advances  and  the  problems 
of  Japan’s  participation  become  more  urgent.  And  before  the  war  comes 
to  an  end,  in  due  season  for  the  World  Peace  Council,  Occidental  policies  in 
regard  to  Far  Eastern  problems  should  have  been  well  thought  out. 


In  the  framing  of  these  policies  Occi¬ 
dental,  and  especially  American, 
statesmen  should  have  the  benefit  of 
full,  frequent,  and  free  conference  with 
the  most  expert  and  responsible  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  both  Japan  and  China. 
These  representatives  from  the  Far 
East  should  be  men  with  whom  it  is 
easy  to  converse,  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  America  and  the  English 
language,  men  who  can  express  their 
own  thought  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
The  Ambassador  from  Japan,  Viscount 
Ishii,  and  the  Minister  from  China,  V. 
K.  Wellington  Koo,  both  fulfil  these 
conditions  to  a  remarkable  degree.  We 
may  therefore  anticipate  the  happiest 
results. 

That  these  results,  however,  may  be 
really  achieved,  Americans  should  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  the  problems  of  the 
Far  East  with  more  steadiness  of 
thought  and  with  more  sincere  sympa¬ 
thy  than  has  been  their  custom  hither¬ 
to.  We  should  do  away  with  hostile 
suspicions  and  carping  criticisms. 
American  policies  in  the  Far  East  will 
have  momentous  consequences  either  for 


good,  if  they  are  right,  or  for  ill,  if  they 
are  wrong.  We  should  be  led  by  a  real 
understanding  of  the  situation;  wd 
should  set  ourselves  to  find  and  to  carry 
out  adequate  policies  for  a  genuine  so¬ 
lution. 

If  Japan,  China,  the  United  States, 
and  Great  Britain  can  formulate  a  new 
international  policy  for  the  Fa#  East, 
a  policy  imperatively  needed  by  both 
Ohina  and  Japan,  and  one  that  will  be 
mutually  satisfactory  to  themselves  and 
at  the  same  time,  just  and  fair  to  all 
the  nations,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that 
policy  will  be  accepted  by  the  peace 
council  of  the  nations. 

THE  FAR  EASTERN  PROBLEM. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  Far 
Eastern  problem  is  and  involves. 

At  the  close  of  the  world  war  a  set¬ 
tlement  should  be  reached  providing  for 
permanent  peace  and  general  disarma¬ 
ment.  This,  however,  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  and  unthinkable,  unless  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  solution  is  found  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  nations,  including  those  of  the 
Far  East.  No  patchwork  proposals  will 
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do.  No  continuance  of  the  old  methods, 
with  perhaps  slight  adjustments  hero 
and  there,  will  fulfil  the  requirements. 

Unless  provision  is  made  whereby  the 
nations  of  Christendom  will  voluntarily 
grant  adequate  opportunity  to  the  ex¬ 
panding  life  of  both  China  and  Japan, 
these  peoples  will  constitute  an  increas¬ 
ingly  grave  problem  for  the  whole 
world.  If  the  World  Peace  Council 
leaves  China  to  be  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  the  field  for  rival¬ 
ries  between  strong  and  enterprising 
nations,  each  planning  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  to  its  own-  special  profit,  of 
China’s  inestimable  natural  resources, 
and  of  her  enormous,  potentially  effi¬ 
cient,  industrial  population,  and  if  the 
World  Peace  Council  also  leaves  Japan’s 
population  problem  unconsidered,  vir¬ 
tually  saying  to  her  that  if  she  is  to 
secure  opportunity  for  the  satisfaction 
of  her  increasing  necessities  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  every  other  great 
nation  possesses  she  must  take  it  by 
the  might  of  her  arms  or  by  other  means 
commonly  held  to  be  even  more  dishon¬ 
orable,  not  only  will  immeasurable  harm 
come  to  both  China  and  Japan,  but  the 
whole  world  will  finally  be  dragged 
down  in 'another  frightful  catastrophe. 

Some  well-thought-out  policy  is  need¬ 
ed  that  will  deal  with  the  whole  com¬ 
plex  problem.  It  should  be  radical  and 
thoroughgoing.  It  should  not  only  state 
with  utmost  clearness  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  but  also  show  how  they 
would  work  out  in  concrete  details.  The 
new  policy  should  provide  for  China’s 
imperative  needs  and  fundamental 
rights;  it  should  recognize  Japan’s  no 
less  imperative  needs  and  fundamental 
rights;  and  it  should  not  ignore  the 
rights  of  those  individuals  and  peoples 
from  the  West  who  have  already  ac¬ 
quired  a  legal  status  in  the  Far  East 
and  have  made  not  unimportant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  welfare  of  China  and 
Japan. 

OPENING  OF  CHINA. 

To  be  somewhat  specific,  China  should 
be  fully  opened  for  development  by 
Western  capital  and  skill,  yet  she  should 
be  protected  from  harmful  exploitation. 
She  should  be  given  fair  play  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  a  great,  self-gov¬ 
erning,  democratic  nation — one  of  the 
coordinate  nations  of  the  world.  She 
should  be  protected  also  from  the  blun¬ 
ders  and  misdeeds  of  her  own  inexperi¬ 
enced,  unsophisticated,  and  too  often 
unprincipled  rulers.  China  must  be 
saved  from  becoming  a  chaotic  nation 
lest  later  she  become  an  enraged,  vin¬ 
dictive,  and  militarized  nation,  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  whole  world. 

Japan’s  needs,  moreover,  require  at¬ 
tention.  Her  heavy  population,  her 
geographical  position,  her  severe  lim¬ 
itations  of  natural  res.ources,  her  in¬ 
trinsic  ability,  and  her  great  military 
power,  all  make  it  imperative  that  she 
be  given  a  consideration,  a  treatment, 
and  an  opportunity  commensurate  with 
her  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  nation 
should  be  given  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
to  share  in  the  prosperity  that  may  be 
secured  by  cooperating  in  the  economic 
and  industrial  development  of  a  well-or¬ 
dered,  progressive  China. 

To  secure  these  ends  of  such  tran¬ 
scendent  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  world,  the  great  and  strong 
nations  of  the  whole  world  should  agree 


together  to  adopt  a  new  policy  and  a 
new  method  in  their  dealings  with  both 
Japan  and  China. 

The  leaders  of  the  West  should  pro¬ 
ceed  with  insight  into  the  problems  and 
with  foresight  as  to  the  possibilities. 
The  world  must  be  saved  from  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  a  world,  divided  into  two  rival 
groups,  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
Yellow  and  the  White.  It  is  not  a  nec¬ 
essary  and  inevitable  division,  although 
selfishness,  greed  and  stupidity  can  eas¬ 
ily  make  it  so.  The  key  of  the  future 
is,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  the  hands 
of  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  intimate  relations  of 
France,  and  especially  of  Russia,  should 
not  be  ignored.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
forces  of  intelligence,  good-will,  and 
fair-dealing  in  all  these  nations  should 
grapple  with  these  problems,  find  the 
needed  solution,  and  take  steps  for  its 
realization  in  the  realm  of  practical  pol¬ 
itics. 

For  the  attainment,  however,  of  a 
really  effective  and  internationally  sat¬ 
isfying  Far  Eastern  policj,  the  first 
step  is  to  consider  what  its  guiding 
principles  should  be.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  may  well  accept  those  state¬ 
ments  of  principle  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  already  historic  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  of  January  8  and  February  11, 
1918,  which  are  universal  in  character 
and  apply  to  the  Far  East  no  less  than 
to  Europe.  From  the  earlier  address 
we  cite  the  four  following  sections 
which  appear  to  be  pertinent : 

“(I.)  Open  covenants  of  peace,  open¬ 
ly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall 
be  no  private  international  understand¬ 
ings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall 
proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  view. 

“(III.)  The  removal,  so-far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  the  nations  con¬ 


senting  to  the  peace  and  associating 
themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

“(V.)  Free,  open-minded,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  co¬ 
lonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  principle  that  in  deter¬ 
mining  all  such  questions  of  sovereign¬ 
ty  the  interests  of  the  population  con¬ 
cerned  must  have  equal  weight  with 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government, 
whose  title  must  be  determined. 

“(XIV.)  A  general  association  of  na¬ 
tions  must  be  formed  under  specific 
covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
mutual  guarantees  of  political  indepen¬ 
dence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great 
and  small  states  alike.” 

From  the  later  address  all  four  of 
the  articles  are  germane  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  international  Far  Eastern 
policy  and  programme: 

“(1.)  That  each  part  of  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  must  be  based  upon  the  essen¬ 
tial  justice  of  that  particular  case  and 
upon  such  adjustments  as  are  most 
likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  per¬ 
manent. 

“(2.)  That  peoples  and  provinces  are 
not  to  be  bartered  about  from  sove¬ 
reignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game, 
even  the  great  game,  now  forever  dis¬ 
credited,  of  the  balance  of  power;  but 
that, 

“(8.)  Every  territorial  settlement  in¬ 
volved  in  this  war  must  be  made  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of 
any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise  of 
claims  among  rival  states;  and 

“(4.)  That  all  well-defined  national 
aspirations  shall  be  accorded  the  ut¬ 
most  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded 
them  without  introducing  new  or  per¬ 
petuating  old  elements  of  discord  and 
antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time 
to  break  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  world.” 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  which 
beyond  question  responsible  representa¬ 
tives  from1  China  and  Japan  would  most 
heartily  support,  it  should  be  possible 
to  formulate  a  fairly  definite  proposal 
to  take  to  the  Peace  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tions. 

No  more  important  undertaking  and 
opportunity  could  command  the  powers 
of  any  diplomat  than  that  of  solving  by 
a  thoroughgoing  and  adequate  policy 
and  programme  the  problem  of  the  rela-1 
tions  of  the  East  and  the  West — of  the 
two  great  and  virile  sections  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  the  white  and  the  yellow. 


Street  Scene  in  Yokohama. 


To  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  gener¬ 
al  principles  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson,  as  applied  to  the  concrete  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Far  East,  may  be  restated 
in  the  following  six  propositions: 
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(1.)  The  underlying  and  controlling 
principle  of  the  new  international  Far 
Eastern  policy  should  be  the  priority 
in  the  Far  East  of  the  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Far  Eastern  peoples  them¬ 
selves. 

(2.)  In  order  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  the  present  competitive  method  by 
which  the  Western  nations  have  in  the 
past  dealt  with  the  nations  of  the  Far 
East,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operative,  constructive,  and  helpful  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  the  important  nations  in 
Golving  the  problem,  it  is  important  that 
the  World  Peace  Council  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  formation  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Far  Eastern  Commission.  The 
Peace  Council  of  the  Nations  should 
itself  define  in  general  terms  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  commission,  leaving  to  an  appropriate 
international  committee  the  duty  of  de¬ 
fining  in  detail  its  constitution,  func¬ 
tions,  and  powers  (with  their  limita¬ 
tions). 

In  case  the  World  Peace  Council  fails 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Far  Eastern  commission,  it  would 
then  be  desirable  that  China,  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Russia  should,  on  their 
own  authority,  establish  one  on  the 
same  general  lines.  -  They  might  well 
invite  to  cooperation  in  such  a  commis¬ 
sion,  when  it  is  established,  represen¬ 
tatives  from  other  countries  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  earlier  steps.  Any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  Governments  should  be 
regarded  as  competent  to  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  organizing  the  commission. 

(3.)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
commission  has  been  formed  all  trea¬ 
ties  between  China  and  the  nations 
granting  special  or  monopolistic  priv¬ 
ileges  should  be  submitted  to  it  for  such 
adjustment  as  shall  be  fair  and  equita¬ 
ble  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

(4.)  The  ideal  would  require  that  all 
the  nations  holding  territories  or 
spheres  of  influence  formerly  a  part  of 
China  proper  and  Manchuria  should 
mutually  agree  at  the  World  Peace 
Council  to  restore  such  territories  to 
China,  whether  those  territories  may 
have  been  acquired  by  so-called  leases 
or  concessions  or  by  military  conquest. 
The  administrative  control  of  such  ter¬ 
ritories  should,  however,  first  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Far  Eastern 
commission,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
and  complete  restoration.  This  should 
involve,  of  course,  the  withdrawal 
therefrom  of  all  foreign  troops  and  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  control.  Such  withdrawal 
of  troops  should  take  place,  as  soon  as 
the  International  Far  Eastern  Com¬ 
mission  is  ready  to  substitute  for  them 
its  own  international  constabulary. 
The  peace  council  should  also  provide 
that  the  Chinese  Government  should 
recover  full  and  absolute  control  as  soon 
as  it  shall  have  fulfilled  certain  speci¬ 
fied  conditions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  truly 
representative  government,  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  civil  and  especially  of  criminal 
law  on  modem  principles,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  courts  provided 
with  lawyers  and  judges  able  to  admin¬ 
ister  justice  with  probity  and  safety  to 
all  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  and  practice  of  a  system  of 
equitable  taxation.  Suitable  financial 
compensation  to  private  parties  whoae 
vested  interests  may  be  affected  thereby 
should,  of  course,  be  provided. 

(5.)  China  should  be  provided  with 
such  foreign  capital  as  may  be  needed 
for  her  best  industrial  and  economic 
development.  Yet  it  should  be  provid¬ 
ed  for  her  on  terms  that  are  at  once 
safe  and  profitable  for  her  and  safe 
and  profitable  for  the  foreign  investors. 

(6.)  The  international  relations  of 
other  Far  Eastern  peoples  and  territor¬ 
ies,  such  as  those  of  Mongolia  and 
Tibet,  and  such  adjacent  regions  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  might  also  be 
’  assigned  by  the  World  Peace  Council  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission.  The  rights  and  interests 
of  the  present  populations  should  be 
secured,  and  yet  the  territories  should 
be  opened  for  settlement  and  develop¬ 
ment  by  foreign  enterprise  and  capital. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  on  the  basis 
of  the  above  sketch  to  draft  a  plan  for 
the  constitution,  functions,  and  powers 
of  an  international  Far  Eastern  com- 
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mission.  Whether  or  not  such  a  com¬ 
mission  would  be  practicable,  accepta¬ 
ble,  and  really  valuable  would  depend 
on  the  skill  with  which  the  details  of 
the  plan  are  worked  out.  Unfortunate 
details  might  completely  wreck  the 
whole,  making  a  commission  worse  than 
useless.  This  is  where  the  practical 
genius  of  the  diplomatic  organizers  of 
the  post-bellum  world-organization  will 
find  scope  or  meet  their  defeat. 

The  advantages  of  the  policy  and 
programme  sketched  above,  if  the  de¬ 
tails  can  be  successfully  worked  out, 
would  be  incalculable.  The  advantages 
would  be  greatest  of  all,  of  course,  to 
China  herself.  But  they  would  also  be 
of  extreme  value  to  Japan.  The  entire 
world  would  also  be  benefited.  Some  of 
the  principal  advantages  would  be: 

To  China:  By  some  such  means  as 
these,  and  probably  by  them  alone,  can 
China  hope  to  secure  complete  recovery 
of  her  sovereignty,  of  her  territories, 
and  of  her  judicial  and  tariff  autonomy. 
Protected  from  danger  of  foreign  inva¬ 
sions  or  sinister  peaceful  penetration, 
fear  would  be  removed  and  the  moral 
and  practical  energies  of  the  nation 
could  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
a  stable  government  and  to  the  solution 
of  her  economic,  industrial,  and  other 
problems.  China  would  thus  secure 
safety  and  justice  without  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  arm  herself  heavily  as  every 
modern  state  has  been  compelled  to  do. 
Her  vast  resources  could  then  be  ex¬ 
pended  wholly  upon  productive  enter¬ 
prises  rather  than  upon  armaments. 

To  Japan:  All  the  objectives  which 
Japan  has  been  justly  struggling  for 
in  the  Far  East  would  be  guaranteed  to 
her  by  the  joint  action  of  the  nations. 
No  longer  would  she  need  to  maintain 
her  expensive  army  and  navy  to  secure 
safety,  justice,  and  opportunity. 

Stability  and  orderliness  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  China  would  give  to  Japan  op¬ 
portunity  for  that  large  trade  with 
China  which  her  geographical  proxim¬ 
ity,  her  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage,  and  her  industrial  efficiency  make 
certain  and  which  her  own  industrial 
and  economic  needs  make  necessary. 
She  would  have  unhampered  access  to 
raw  materials  in  China  and  also  to  the 
enormous  markets  of  China  for  her  in¬ 


dustrial  products.  With  China  develop¬ 
ing  securely  as  an  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  nation,  having  no  need  or  ten¬ 
dencies  toward  militarization,  a  pro¬ 
found  apprehension  would  be  removed 
from  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  Jap¬ 
anese. 

To  the  Nations:  The  policy  and  pro¬ 
gramme  proposed  above  would  prevent 
the  dangerous  competition  in  China  of 
powerful,  rival  nations.  Each  would 
have  its  fair  opportunity  and  would  not 
fear  unfair  competition.  The  danger  of 
another  world  war,  because  of  rivalry 
for  the  possession  of  China  and  her 
boundless  wealth,  would  be  averted.  The 
whole  world,  moreover,  would  be  free 
from  the  fear  of  a  militarized  China. 
All  the  nations  would  share  in  the  pros¬ 
perity'  of  a  wholesomely  developing, 
peaceful,  and  prosperous  China. 

If  the  above  plan  would  really  secure 
such  large  and  beneficent  results,  each 
nation  in  proportion  to  its  relations  with 
China,  and  China  herself  most  of  all, 
would  surely  welcome  its  adoption  by 
the  nations. 

With  such  a  prize  for  the  reward  of 
skilful  and  sincere  diplomacy  who  could 
fail  to  do  his  utmost?  Such  a  policy 
cannot  be  worked  out  in  detail  to  success 
save  by  the  initiative  and  essential 


leadership  of  the  diplomats  of  Japan 
and  China.  If  Japan,  China,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  Great  Britain  can  see 
eye  to  eye  on  this  matter,  there  is 
ground  for  hope  that  the  nations  of  the 
Occident  may  be  led  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posals  and  cooperate  for  their  success¬ 
ful  execution. 

The  new  Ambassador  from  Japan 
will,  of  course,  devote  his  first  attention 
to  the  very  much  discussed  and,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  conceimed,  little  under¬ 
stood  controversy  over  the  embargo  of 
steel  plates  for  shipbuilding  in  Japan.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  may  be 
speedily  solved  to  the  mutual  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  of  both  countries,  and 
may  result  in  the  rapid  production  of 
a  large  number  of  ships  for  early  use 
on  the  Atlantic. 

The  Viscount  is  not  likely  to  broach 
the  problem  that  still  causes  irritation 
in  Japan — namely,  the  refusal  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  grant  privileges  of  citizenship  to 
Japanese,  however  well  qualified  they 
may  personally  be  for  such  a  privilege. 
This  refusal  is  felt  by  Japan  to  be  an 
affront  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  their 
race.  Naturalization  is  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  immigration.  By 
the  "gentlemen’s  agreement”  Japan  will 
continue  in  the  future  as  she  has  con¬ 


tinued  in  the  past  ten  years  to  stop  th« 
emigration  of  her  labor  classes  to  the 
United  States.  In  consequence  of  the 
thorough  way  in  which  Japan  has  ad¬ 
ministered  this  “agreement”  the  Japa¬ 
nese  males  returning  to  Japan  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  those  coming  to 
the  United  States  by  15,141  between  the 
years,  1908  and  1916. 

In  the  popular  mind  it  is  true,  the 
questions  of  immigration  and  naturali¬ 
zation  are  confused.  People  fancy  that 
if  we  were  to  grant  privileges  of  nat¬ 
uralization  to  Japanese,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  granting  them  free  immi¬ 
gration  and  they  therefore  oppose  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct.  Japan  does 
not  resent  our  unwillingness  to  open 
our  doors  for  free  immigration  from 
Japan,  but  she  does  resent  our  refusal 
to  allow  thoroughly  qualified  Japanese 
who  are  already  in  the  United  States 
to  become  citizens  merely  because  they 
are  Japanese. 

We  allow  not  only  all  varieties  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  become  citizens,  including 
Magyars,  Finns,  and  Lapps,  who  are 
said  to  be  near  of  kin  to  Japanese,  but 
also  Turks,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  Hin¬ 
dus;  of  course,  all  Africans  may  be 
naturalized,  from  Copts,  African  Arabs, 
and  Nubians,  to  Zulus,  Hottentots,  and 
Kaffirs;  we  also  allow  Mexicans  and 
South  Americans  to  become  citizens; 
but  to  those  Japanese  and  Chinese  who 
are  here  we  virtually  say:  “Although 
we  have  allowed  you  to  enter  our  land 
and  we  will  let  you  live  here  as  long  as 
you  wish,  you  are  not  fit  to  become  a 
citizen  of  this  Republic  because  you  are 
Japanese  and  Chinese.” 

If  America  is  earnest  in  her  desire  to 
keep  Japan  and  China  to  friendship 
through  the  decades  ahead,  is  it  not 
clear  that  we  should  change  our  laws 
in  this  respect?  We  should  do  this  volun¬ 
tarily,  with  no  word  of  request  or  even 
of  suggestion.  In  view  of  the  genial 
presence  of  the  two  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Far  East,  Vis¬ 
count  Ishii  and  Wellington  Koo,  might 
hot  Congress  well  devote  a  few  hours  to 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  a  law 
that  would  remove  the  unfriendly  stig¬ 
ma  we  now  impose  on  their  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  in  America? 


Courtesy  of  the  JapaD  Society. 
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PRECEDENTS  AND  JAPAN’S  POLICY  TOWARD  ASIATIC  PROBLEMS 


Views  of  One  Long  a  Resident  of  Tokio  upon  Empire’s  Position  in  the  Far  East — Her  Task  Held  to 
Be  to  Forestall  the  Germanizing  of  Territory  in  Asia 


By  DR.  RUDOLF  BOLLING  TEUSLER,  St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital,  Tokio 


Dr.  Teusler  is  the  head  physician  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tokio.  He  is  in 
the  United  States  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  concerning  plans  for  enlargement  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Teus- 
ler  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  residents  of  Tokio, 
and  is  interested  in  the  development  of  the  friendliest  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

THE  rulers  of  every  nation  in  this  war  are  promising  a  permanent  peace 
to  their  armies  as  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  great  sacrifice  they  are 
called  upon  to  make,  and  the  most  insistent  demand  throughout  the  world 
to-day  is  for  permanent  peace.  The  issue  involved  is  clear  cut,  brute  force 
and  military  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  liberty  and  justice  on  the  other. 
Back  through  the  centuries  these  two  fundamental  principles  have  been  at 
war,  and  at  last  the  contest  has  become  a  struggle  to  the  death  between  the 
liberty-loving  people  of  the  earth  and  those  who  are  still  bound  in  the 
shackles  of  an  autocratic  and  tyrannical  militarism.  We  all  know  and  rec¬ 
ognize  this  as  the  supreme  issue  of  the  war.  The  consequences  to  the  world 
are  more  far-reaching  and  serious  than  any  of  us  can  realize  if  even  partial 
success  attend  the  arms  of  the  Central  Powers.  We  are  spending  millions 
in  lives  and  billions  in  money  to  overthrow  militarism  and  establish  equal 
rights  between  nations. 


All  the  world  save  Germany  has  at 
last  realized  that  the  old  standards  of 
secret  diplomacy  and  coercion  of  weak¬ 
er  nations  by  force  must  go,  and  that 
in  their  place  justice  and  liberty  must 
prevail  in  international  life.  In  one 
sense,  if  it  is  possible,  this  issue  be¬ 
tween  right  and  justice  on  the  one  side, 
and  selfish  ambition  backed  by  force 
on  the  other,  is  fraught  with  more  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  to  the  Orient  than  it 
is  to  the  Occident.  The  people  of  the 
East  have  afforded  a  happy  hunljng- 
ground  to  the  nations  of  the  West  for 


more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  the 
establishment  of  self-determination  for 
nations  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  victory 
to  our  arms  in  this  war  will  change 
the  destiny  of  the  Orient. 

Peace  based  on  justice  and  equal 
rights  to  all  nations,  whether  they  are 
great  or  small,  is  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  issues  of  this  war  for  which  we  are 
fighting,  and  only  through  the  destruc¬ 
tion  pf  the  rims  of  Germany  can  this 
be  attained.  If  the  examples  of  the 
past  are  to  furnish  the  lessons  for  the 
future  there  will  be  no  peace,  but  only 


a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
preparation  for  a  still  greater  war.  In 
clearer  terms  the  demand  is  the  Chris¬ 
tianizing  of  international  relations  and 
the  establishment  of  social  righteous¬ 
ness  and  fraternity  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  task  of  applying 
these  standards  is  immense,  but  the 
benefits  to  the  whole  human  race  are 
immeasurably  greater,  and  we  should 


Dr.  Rudolf  Bolling  Teusler,  Director 
mi  St.  Luke'*  Hospital 


not  shrink  from  facing  the  issue  square¬ 
ly.  Systems  of  commercial  monopoly 
should  cease.  Colonial  expansion, 
“spheres  of  influence,”  the  domination 
of  weaker  nations  for  the  benefit  of 
their  conquerors,  all  this  exploitation 
as  practiced  to-day  has  not  only  deep- 
seated  wrong  in  it,  but  it  forms  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  friction  between  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth,  and  there 
will  be  no  permanent  peace  until  it  is 
done  away  with. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  RACES. 

Back  of  it  all  and  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it  all  is  the  Phariseeism  of  the 
white  races.  They  make  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  international  laws 
which  they  apply  to  themselves  only, 
and  they  make  quite  a  different  set  of 
rules  to  govern  their  relations  with  the 
other  races  of  the  earth.  Until  the 
European  races  realize  and  are  ready 
to  admit  that  in  the  last  analysis  they 
are  not  superior  to  the  nations  of  the 
East  it  will  be  impossible  to  apply 
international  law  with  equal  justice  to 
all  The  intellectual  horizon  of  natural 
life  throughout  the  Occident  has  not 
kept  pace  with  its  mechanistic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  As  a  result  our 
people  are  intensely  provincial  and  in¬ 
tolerant  in  their  conception  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  race  questions. 

Some  one  has  truly  said  that  the 
three  great  curses  of  the  world  are 
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SENATOR  LEWIS  SEES  HARMONY 

BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

ny  SENATOR  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS,  ot  Illinois. 

THE  Japanese  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  It  is  one  to  be  handled 
with  regard  for  the  feelings  of  all  and  with  a  proper  caution  mea¬ 
sured  by  our  surrounding  circumstances.  It  is  known  that  before  the 
visit  of  the  Ishii  delegation,  followed  by  the  commercial  delegation 
from  Japan,  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  country  and 
Japan  which  was  in  Japan  as  misleading  against  us  as  it  was  in  this 
country  misleading  against  Japan.  These  delegations  made  it  clear 
that  Japan  seeks  nothing  from  the  United  States  which  we  cannot 
grant,  and  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  that  protects 
all  of  our  people  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  from  any  form  of 
invasion  by  people  or  intrusion  by  country.  The  commercial  relations 
between  the  countries  have  been  enlarged,  a  better  understanding  exists 
between  the  people  as  to  shipments  and  shipping;  and  a  correct  appre¬ 
ciation  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  countries  touching  immigra¬ 
tion.  The  limits  of  Japan’s  requests  are  well  known,  and  our  people 
comply  with  them  under  the  gentlemen’s  agreement  This  entitles  a 
certain  limited  number  of  Japanese  to  come  to  us,  many  of  whom  come 
only  to  learn  of  our  institutions  and  methods  of  government,  that  they 
may  emulate  such  as  are  profitable  to  their  people. 

We  understand  from  the  information  gathered  that  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  Japan — much  less  intent — to  possess  any  portion  of  our 
island  territories  or  to  encroach  upon  any  of  our  business  or  territorial 
rights.  This  has  imbued  the  Pacific  Coast  people  with  a  new  confidence, 
and  I  am  sure  with  a  new  feeling  that  there  are  no  antagonisms  be¬ 
tween  the  countries ;  also  that  all  past  differences  can  be  reconciled  now 
by  any  convention  of  representative  Japanese  and  representative  Amer¬ 
icans;  that  hereafter  all  matters  over  which  there  has  ever  been  con¬ 
fusion  or  dispute  can  be  placed  on  the  table  before  mutual  delegates  and 
in  a  peaceful  manner  disposed  of  to  the  mutual  advantages  of  both 
countries. 

The  present  era  marks  a  progress  and  a  happy  harmony  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  This  will  continue  so  long  as  the  United 
States  reposes  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  Japanese  representatives 
and  Japan  trusts  the  peaceful  and  democratic  objects  of  America. 


famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  Trans¬ 
portation  can  and  does  relieve  the  first; 
the  science  of  medicine  is  fast  alleviat¬ 
ing  the  second;  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  international  re¬ 
lations  will  do  away  with  the  third. 
But  to  accomplish  this  the  people  of 
the  West  must  individually  learn  to 
view  their  relations  with  the  people 
of  the  East  in  an  entirely  new  light, 
and  grant  to  them  exactly  the  same 
privileges  and  treatment  they  exact 
from  one  another  for  themselves.  Be¬ 
cause  Germany  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  Middle  A^s  and  has  lapsed  into 
barbarism  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  trim 
our  international  relations  by  nine¬ 
teenth-century  standards,  or  hesitate 
to  insist  upon  the  spread  of  liberty  and 
justice  throughout  the  world.  Race 
prejudice  is  largely  the  product  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  back  of  it  stands  the  grim 
reality  of  war.  Until  we  learn  to  put 
aside  racial  valuations  and  substitute 
the  law  of  justice  and  right  in  interna¬ 
tional  life  we  cannot  hope  to  do  away 
with  it 

As  an  evidence  of  both  our  ignor¬ 
ance  and  our  unjust  prejudices,  note 
how  the  people  of  the  West  criticise 
Japan  for  doing  the  very  things  which 
she  has  learned  from  the  governments 
of  the  West,  both  by  example  and  pre¬ 
cept  to  be  right.  The  ambitions  of  her 
capitalists  and  the  clash  of  economic 
forces  drove  Europe  to  her  policy  of 
Colonial  expansion  at  the  expense  of  the 
East,  and  yet  because  Japan,  overbur¬ 
dened  with  population  and  struggling 
for  her  very  existence,  has  put  into 
practice  these  same  principles  she  has 
been  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
people  of  the  West,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  them  realize  or  ap¬ 
preciate  that  she  has  done  no  more  than 
follow  the  lead  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe.  Great  danger  lies  in  this 
example  which  the  West  has  set  for 
the  East.  Until  the  status  quo  is 
changed  we  cannot  blame  Japan  if  she 
applies  to  her  neighboring  countries  of 
the  East  the  same  treatment  she  has 
seen  Europe  apply  to  the  whole  of 
Asia.  Remember  that  the  four  great 
nations  of  Europe  before  this  war  had 
staked  out  in  eastern  Asia,  each  for 
their  own  individual  use,  spheres  of 
influence  totalling  in  all  some  3,406,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory,  includ¬ 
ing  parts  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Chiba  proper,  and  Tibet.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  with  this  figure  the 
sphere  of  influence  mai-ked  out  by  Ja¬ 
pan  which  totals  a  litfle  over  200,000 
square  miles,  less  than  6  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  reserved  by  Europe.  In 
spite  of  this  great  disparity  between 
the  influence  of  European  nations  in 
the  mainland  of  the  Far  East  and  the 
influence  of  Japan,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  nearly  350,000 
Japanese  in  China,  and  that  she  has 
invested  there  some  500,000,000  yen 
which  about  equals  the  British  invest¬ 
ments  in  China.  As  the  world  to-day 
interprets  international  relations, 
therefore,  Japan  possesses  very  definite 


rights  and  responsibilities  in  China. 

It  was  Europe,  not  Japan,  who  orig¬ 
inated  “spheres  of  influence”  and  start¬ 
ed  the  partitioning  of  China.  Also  we 
must  not  forget  that  Japan  was  forced 
into  the  greatest  war  of  her  history 


through  the  advances  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  secretly  urged  on  by  Germany; 
and  that  following  the  victory  over  her 
powerful  enemy  she  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  except  to  follow  suit  in  establish¬ 
ing  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  special 


privileges,  which  if  acquired  by  other 
nations  would  seriously  jeopardize  her 
very  life.  Remember  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Far  East  is  the  problem  of 
Japan,  and  if  “territorial  propinquity 
creates  special  relations  between  coun¬ 
tries,”  certainly  Japan  has  more  rights 
on  the  eastern  mainland  of  Asia  than 
any  other  country,  because  her  posses¬ 
sions  are  contiguous.  Until  interna¬ 
tional  custom  and  usage  is  changed, 
Japan  is  well  within  her  rights.  This 
is  not  stating  that  present  internation¬ 
al  customs  are  right,  but  we  cannot 
make  one  law  for  Japan  and  another 
for  Europe,  and  then  object  if  Japan 
refuses  to  abide  by  it.  The  recent 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  makes  this 
fact  pretty  clear.  In  reality,  Asia  is 
powerless  to  assert  her  rights,  except 
as  Japan  can  speak  for  her. 

There  are  definite  and  weighty  rea¬ 
sons  why  Japan  is  justified,  considering 
world  conditions,  in  establishing  pro¬ 
tection  over  certain  areas  of  eastern 
Asia,  and  insisting  upon  what  is  in 
one  sense  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  Far 
East.  She  knows  that  Germany  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  her  ends,  and 
Russia  has  always  been  a  serious  men¬ 
ace  to  her  national  position  and  even 
her  national  life.  Russia  dominated  by 
Germany  would  constitute  an  immense 
danger  to  Japan  and  the  whole  of  Asia. 
The  greatest  service  Japan  can  render 
the  Allies  and  humanity  is  to  forestall 
the  Germanizing  of  Russia  In  Asia.  Ja¬ 
pan  seems  ready  and  willing  to  pro¬ 
tect  eastern  Siberia.  In  agreement 
with  the  Allies,  she  should  do  this.  Ger¬ 
man  intrigue  in  Vladivostok  could  well 
excite  serious  consequences,  and  the 
sooner  that  important  harbor  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Japan  the  safer  it  will  be 
for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  the 
peace  of  Asia.  The  day  will  come  when 
America  will  recognize  the  difficult 
problems  which  have  faced  Japan  in 
this  war,  and  applaud  her  loyalty  and 
discretion  in  the  way  she  has  discharg¬ 
ed  her  obligations  to  her  allies  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  and 
fully  maintaining  her  treaty  pledged 
with  Great  Britain. 

Her  attitude  towards  the  Chinese  is 
marked  by  increasing  consideration, 
and  her  leaders  are  insisting  upon  a 
policy  of  kindness  and  justice  rather 
than  force  in  dealing  with  China.  Ja¬ 
pan  is  learning  the  value  of  applying 
Christian  principles  in  international  re¬ 
lations:  This  great  war  is  dwarfing  all 
issues  except  internationalism,  and  this 
it  has  pushed  to  the  forefront  and 
made  the  most  tremendous  problem  of 
all.  The  old  aristocratic  tendencies  of 
imperialism  are  giving  away  before  the 
insistent  demands  of  democratic  forms 
of  government,  and  with  the  new  order 
there  must  be  sweeping  readjustment* 
in  international  contacts  and  stand¬ 
ards.  The  prophets  of  old  believed  in 
the  salvation  of  nations,  and  nothing 
less  than  the  Christianizing  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  will  bring  permanent 
peace.  This  is  the  one  great  task  for 
the  nations  to-day. 


Uour|osy  of  the  Juixui  Society. 

Rice  Refinery  in  Formosa. 


z' 


Packing  Department  of  Export  Company  at  Tokio. 


Courtesy  of  tbe  American  M mourn  of  Natural  III  .tor/. 

fitting  Up  a  Sulphur  Bottom  "Whale  in  Japan. 
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JAPAN’S  FOREIGN  TRADE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  WAR  CONDITIONS 


Expansioji  of  Her  Commerce  to  Meet  Needs  of  Other  Markets — Efforts  of  Her  Government  to  Maintain 
Highest  Standards  of  Articles  Exported — Competition  After  End  of  World  Conflict 


By  CHONOSUKE  YADA,  Consul-General  of  Japan  at  New  York 


THE  outstanding  features  of  this  war  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  are 
two :  she  has  gained  a  closer  understanding  with  the  United  States,  and 
she  has  been  brought  to  a  keener  realization  of  the  importance  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  coordination  with  the  rest  of  the  Entente  Allies  to  crush  the  mili¬ 
tant  might  of  the  Teuton  Powers.  She  has  risen  in  all  her  grim  determina¬ 
tion;  she  is  straining  her  nerve  to  help  win  the  war.  That  her  war  burden 
has  been  lighter  than  those  of  the  other  fighting  powers  so  far  is  entirely 
due  to  the  unique  geographical  position  of  the  Empire.  The  war,  indeed, 
has  greatly  benefited  her  financially  and  in  her  tradal  expansion.  She  has 
suffered  the  least  among  the  belligerents;  and  in  extending  her  foreign 
trade,  she  ranks  only  second  to  the  United  States. 


Japan’s  foreign  trade  in  1917 
amounted  to  yen  2,777,630^00,  of  which 
the  export  amounted  to  1,602,472,000 
and  import  1,034,762,000.  All  of  this 
does  not  include  her  trade  with  Korea, 
amounting  in  value  to  yen  140,403,000. 
The  year  1916  was  the  record  year  with 
the  foreign  trade  of  Japan,  but  last 
year  it  exceeded  it  by  yen  797,740,000. 

In  all  the  years  since  Japan  opened 
her  ports  to  foreign  trade  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  war — for  more  than 
fifty  years — there  were  only  fifteen 
years  in  which  her  exports  exceeded 
the  imports.  The  total  amount  of  these 
favorable  balances  of  trade  was  only 
yen  308,230,000.  Excess  of  exports  over 
imports  last  year  amounted  to  yen  567,- 
710,000,  so  that  the  single  year’s  show¬ 
ing  outshone  the  combined  total  of  the 
fifteen  years  by  yen  259,480,000. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trend 
of  our  trade  both  before  and  after  the 
war : 


^ear-  Exports.  Imports. 

T913  .  632.460.000  729.431.000 

1914  .  591,101,000  595.735,000 

1915  .  706.002.000  532.045,000 

1916  .  1.126,210,000  755.427.000 

1917  .  1,602.472,000  1,034,762,000 


The  war,  ns  can  be  seen  readily 
enough  from  the  above  table,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  extraordinary  growth  of 
our  trade,  especially  in  export.  Japan 


was  asked  to  supply  American  mar¬ 
kets,  which  had  been  deprived  of  Ger¬ 
man  goods,  and  she  had  to  meet  with 
a  large  demand  from  her  near  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  islands  of  the  Orient. 

Japan  was  not  prepared  to  grasp 
this  opportunity.  Her  industry  lacked 
capacity  to  cope  with  the  situation;  our 
capitalists  were  reluctant  to  invest  their 
money  in  some  enterprises,  fearing  the 
post-bellum  reactions.  And  our  export¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  could  not  obtain 
enough  bottoms  to  carry  their  goods, 
although  they  were  willing  to  pay  a 
high  rate  of  freight. 

Notwithstanding  these  circum¬ 
stances,  pressing  orders  from  abroad 
and  tremendous  war  demands  from  the 
Russian  army  brought  a  veritable  boom 
to  our  industries — in  about  the  same 
manner  as  the  war  orders  affected  in¬ 
dustrial  America — only  in  much  small¬ 
er  scale. 

The  inevitable  came  to  pass  as,  the 
result  of  this  booifr.  The  deterioration 
of  quality  set  in  in  many  of  our  ex¬ 
ported  goods,  for  which  new  markets 
abroad  were  newly  opened.  The  report 
of  this  fact  which  gained  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  United  States  was  much 
exaggerated,  and  the  honest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Japan  have  suffered  not  a 
little  from  consequences  of  the  commer¬ 


cial  crimes  committed  by  a  very  small 
number  of  our  irresponsible  merchants. 
However,  none  is  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  evils  of  this  practice  than  the  Jap¬ 
anese  authorities.  To  eliminate  this 
evil,  they  have  tried  and  are  trying 
everything  within  their  power.  It  was 
a  score  of  years  ago  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  established  a  silk-conditioning 
house  in  Yokohama  to  examine  raw  silk 
for  export.  Our  habutai  conditioning 
houses  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  in  the  silk  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Fukui  and  Kanazawa,  support¬ 
ed  by  governmental  subsidy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  the  deterioration  of 
habutai.  The  poor  quality  of  hemp 
braids  and  matches  has  been  conspic¬ 
uous  since  the  war  began,  and  we  have 
received  constant  complaints  from 
American  importers.  So  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  established,  quite  recently,  ex¬ 
amining  offices  of  these  two  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  it  prohibits  the  export  of 
braids  not  up  to  the  Government  stand¬ 
ard,  and  it  also  determines  the  grades 
of  export  matches  and  the  markets  to 
which  each  grade  should  be  sent,  as  the 
American  market  demands  higher 
grades  while  China  and  other  countries 
welcome  goods  of  inferior  quality. 

Japan  lacks  raw  materials  for  her 
manufacturing  industry.  For  all  staple 
goods  of  export,  except  silk,  she  gets 
materials  from  abroad.  She  imports 
hemp  from  Manila  for  the  braids;  she 
gets  cotton  from  America,  India,  and 
China  for  yarns;  bristle  and  bone  from 
China  for  brushes;  pulp  from  central 
Europe  and  Canada  for  papers;  shells 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  but¬ 
tons;  iron,  steel,  tin,  and  zinc  from 
various  countries  for  the  manufacture 
of  metal  goods. 

International  isolation  is  none  of 
Japan’s  aspiration;  she  has  been  and 


is  ever  striving  for  the  friendly  comity 
of  commercial  interests  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  whom  she  can  buy  and  to 
whom  she  can  sell.  That  is  the  reason 
why  she  advocates  the  “open-door  pol¬ 
icy”  in  China  and  wants  peaceful  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  United  States.  And 
because  of  this,  Japan  heartily  endors¬ 
es  the  view  of  President  Wilson  when 
he  said  in  his  address  to  Congress  on 
January  8  last  that  he  wants  as  one  of 
the  peace  terms  “the  removal,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of 
trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating 
themselves  for  its  maintenance.” 

While  this  war  lasts,  Japan  and  her 
people  are  prepared  to  share  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  the  struggle.  She  has  already 
suffered  much  by  the  stoppage  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  iron  and  steel  by  this  country. 
And  she  is  going  to  suffer  more  by  the 
new  proclamation  of  the  President  af¬ 
fecting  general  control  of  the  American 
imports  and  exports.  But  she  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  is  not  lacking  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  Jap¬ 
anese  merchants  may  be  relieved  of  un¬ 
necessary  sufferings  in  this  matter. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have 
much  to  learn  about  the  rehabilitation 
and  reshaping  of  international  trade  af¬ 
ter  this  war.  It  is  idle  to  assume  that 
we  can  hold  all  the  markets  lost  by  the 
Teutonic  Powers;  as  it  is  evident  that 
they  would  endeavor  to  regain  their 
standing  with  greater  vigor  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  But  Japan  is  prepared  to  meet 
them  squarely  in  the  arena  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  And  our  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  this  struggle  determines  whether 
Japan  will  continue  to  hold  her  place 
among  the  first-class  Powers  of  the 
world  or  no. 


JAPAN’S  COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS,  DURING  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR 


Reasons  Which  Have  Contributed  to  Her  Advantageous  Place — The  Prophecy  that  the  Empire  Wfill 
Contend  with  England  and  the  United  States  for  Trade  Rivalry  in  Peace 


By  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES,  Financial  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post 


A  FEW  months  ago,  the  London  Statist  made  this  somewhat  interesting 
forecast  of  the  economic  future: 

“As  a  result  of  war  conditions,  competitors  to  England’s  commercial  pri¬ 
macy  are  growing  up  in  every  direction.  But  there  are  two  who  are  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous.  The  first  are  our  own  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  [mean¬ 
ing  the  United  States].  The  second  really  formidable  competitor  is  Japan.” 


Prophecy  of  conditions  after  the  war 
is  nowadays  universally  admitted  to  be 
n  hazardous  business  for  the  prophets. 
So  many  confident  predictions  of  events 
in  the  course  of  the  war  have  gone 
astray  and  been  totally  falsified  by  the 
actual  event — not  least  the  predictions 
of  a  time  limit  on  war  itself,  through 
economic  exhaustion — that  the  best-in¬ 
formed  financiers  and  public  men  have 
grown  cautious  about  making  more  of 
them.  But  the  germ  of  truth  in  the 
above-cited  prediction  of  the  Statist  is 
pretty  clearly  recognized  by  all  clear- 
siphted  business  men.  Whatever  else 
happens  as  a  result  of  the  political  and 
economic  events  of  this  great  war,  the 
one  certainty  seems  to  be  the  immense 
increase  in  economic  power,  not  only  in¬ 
dividually  but  relatively  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  the  United  States 
and  Japan  will  enjoy  when  the  war  is 
over. 

During  the  period  of  nearly  four 
years  in  which  the  European  conflict 
has  continued,  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Japan  has 


run  along  strikingly  parallel  lines.  It 
is  true  that  Japan  was  a  belligerent 
almost  from  the  first,  whereas  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  remained  a  neutral  during 
three  years  lacking  three  months  of  the 
war.  But  the  advantages  which  the 
United  States  gained  from  its  neutrality 
—its  capture  of  the  trade  with  other 
neutrals  which  had  been  relinquished  by 
Germany  and  the  Entente  Allies,  and 
the  great  increase  of  international  cap¬ 
ital  deposited  or  invested  in  its  markets 
—were  shared  by  Japan  because  of  its 
remoteness  from  the  area  of  conflict, 
and  because  of  the  promptness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  it  had  effected  its 
own  immediate  war  purposes.  In  each 
country  the  foreign  trade,  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  and  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  gold  increased  at  a  previously 
unheard-of  ratte, 

JAPAN’S  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

In  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June,  1914,  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  had  been  33,000,000  yen,  or  $16,- 
500,000,  and  that  showing  was  much 


in  line  with  previous  years.  Such  a 
balance  in  foreign  trade  had  meant  that 
Japan  was  a  borrowing  nation  (like  the 
United  States)  and  that  its  industries 
had  had  to  be  largely  financed  with  for¬ 
eign  capital.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917,  on 
the  contrary,  Japan’s  exports  exceeded 
imports  by  582,000,000  yen,  or  $291,000,- 
000 ;  a  difference  which  fairly  compares, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  change  if  not  in  its 
aggregate  amount,  with  the  increase  in 


the  export  balance  of  the  United  States 
from  $470,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1914,  to  $6,294,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1917. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  Japan,  which  was  in  1914  con¬ 
sidered  large  at  1,359,000,000  yen,  had 
reached  2,260,000,000  yen  in  1917.  This 
had  come  about  almost  wholly  because 
of  Japan’s  replacing  Germany  and 
largely  England  in  trade  with  the  Unit- 
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Shipping  on  the  Sumida  River,  Tokio. 


ed  States  and  the  Orient.  But  (again 
as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States) 
that  movement  was  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
tremely  large  export  of  munitions  of 
war  to  Japan's  European  allies,  notably 
Russia.  In  both  countries  this  resulted, 
first  in  enormous  expansion  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity  and  profits,  next  in  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  the  nation’s  reserve 
of  gold,  and  finally,  and  very  soon,  in  a 
complete  reversal  of  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  countries. 

Japan,  like  the  United  States,  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  quite  unprecedented  extent  in 
the  placing  with  her  investors  of  the 
securities  of  the  belligerents  to  whom 
she  was  sending  munitions.  Having 
been  up  to  August,  1914,  a  “debtor  na¬ 
tion,”  Japan,  again  like  the  United 
States,  has  since  that  date  become  a 
creditor  nation  on  a  scale  which  would 
not  have  been  considered,  possible  three 
years  ago.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  Ja¬ 
pan  was  discussed  in  foreign  banking 
circles  as  a  nation  which  was  still  re¬ 
covering  slowly  from  its  own  economic 
exhaustion  of  the  Manchurian  war. 

Yet  the  recent  Budget  statement  by 
the  Government  at  Tokio  reported  that 
Japan,  up  to  the  present  date,  had  lent 
to  her  allies  1,300,000,000  yen,  or  $650,- 
000,000,  and  further  advances  of  300,- 
000,000  yen  were  proposed.  To  the 
British  Government  itself,  chiefly  in 
operations  in  behalf  of  Russia  or  for 
the  “stabilizing”  of  sterling  exchange, 
Japan  had  loaned  280,000,000  yen,  or 
$140,000,000,  between  December,  1916, 
and  last  January.  This  is  a  sufficiently 
dramatic  reversal  of  position  from  that 
of  February,  1904. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this" new 
prosperity  and  enhanced  economic  pow¬ 
er  have  not  been  accompanied  by  unruf¬ 
fled  financial  markets — in  Japan  any 
more  than  in  the  United  States.  In¬ 
deed,  there  has  been  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  coincidence,  both  of  date  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  for  the  financial  setbacks 
which  have  occurred  during  the  war  in 
both  countries.  Our  own  excited  Stock 
Exchange  “war  boom”  of  the  autumn 
of  1916  having  been  matched  by  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  movement  in  Japan,  so 
the  violent  reaction  on  Wall  Street, 
when  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  “peace 
speech”  brought  up  the  possible  eco¬ 


nomic  results  of  a  sudden  end  to  war, 
was  duplicated  by  an  even  more  violent 
collapse  at  Tokio — where,  in  fact,  the 
Stock  Exchange  had  to  shut  down. 
Even  more  curious  a  coincidence  was 
the  fact  that,  when  our  own  stock  mar¬ 
ket  was  breaking  heavily  last  autumn, 
Japan’s  fell  into  very  similar  disorder. 
Each  market  assigned  explanations  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself;  the  real  probability  is 
that  both  were  reflecting  the  increasing 
signs  of  unexpected  prolongation  of  the 
war. 

•  THE  ECONOMIC  FUTURE. 

These  movements  again  bring  up  the 
question  as  to  the  economic  future,  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  In 
Japan,  no  doubt,  the  question  is  some¬ 


what  complicated  by  the  possibility  of 
her  Government  being  drawn  actively 
into  military  demonstrations  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Asia.  Yet,  as  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has  already  learned  from  its 
own  experience  since  engaging  in  the 
war,  even  that  change  in  the  situation, 
while  it  would  certainly  modify  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  Japan  at  home, 
would  almost  as  certainly  cause  no  re¬ 
versal  of  her  economic  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  nations. 

The  probable  situation  after  the  war, 
both  of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  judged  in  the  same  light.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  both  countries  will  be  poor¬ 
er  on  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  the 
sense  at  least  of  having  expended  large 
resources  in  the  conflict  and  of  having 


incurred  an  increased  Government 
debt.  But  the  question  as  to  either 
nation’s  future  economic  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  outside  world  is  a  question, 
not  of  absolute  but  of  relative  status. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  Japan’s  losing 
on  return  of  peace  all  that  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  economic  power  and  prestige, 
any  more  than  there  is  a  similar  pros¬ 
pect  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

What  will  be  the  economic  conditions 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  when  the 
war  is  over,  no  prudent  economist  is 
yet  willing  to  predict.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  light  of 
what  we  know,  whether  Germany  will 
be  able  to  launch  effective  efforts  to¬ 
wards  rebuilding  her  ruined  foreign 
trade,  or  whether  her  present  atti¬ 
tude  as  the  political  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  will  turn  out  to  have  created  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  her  future  reentry,  on  the 
old-time  scale,  into  the  commerce  of  the 
worlds  In  any  case,  Germany’s  recap¬ 
ture  of  foreign  markets  will  be  a  very 
slow  achievement. 

Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg  Line,  has  him¬ 
self  publicly  taken  that  position,  on 
the  ground,  not  only  of  the  enmities 
incurred  by  his  Government,  but  of  the 
fact  that  for  a  period  of  years  she  will 
have  little  to  export  and  will  be  too 
poor  to  pay  for  extensive  imports.  But 
during  even  a  temporary  period  of  the 
sort,  her  former  markets — not  least  in 
the  Orient — would  be  accustoming  them¬ 
selves  to  Japanese  trade  while  South 
America  was  accustoming  itself  to  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States. 

Few  financiers  ot  economists  are 
ready  to  take  the  stand  that  England, 
even  with  her  prodigious  loss  of  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  war,  will  permanently  have 
lost  her  old-time  position  as  the  Nvorld’s 
financial  centre.  But  they  are  pretty 
unanimously  agreed — and  in  this  view 
financial  London  itself  concurs — that  it 
will  not  be  regained  immediately.  In 
the  matter  of  what  may  be  called  com¬ 
mercial  hegemony,  much  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  new  economic  power  of  the  United 
States  in  the  South  American  markets 
will  be  permanently  retained,  and  so 
will  a  very  great  part  of  Japan’s  pres¬ 
ent  power  on  the  trade  routes  of  the 
Pacific. 


JAPAN’S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  REACHES  HIGHEST  POINT  IN  1913 


Exports  Are  $799,000,000  and  Imports  Pass  $500,000,000  Mark— Gain  of  42  Per  Cent,  and  37  Per 
Cent.  Respectively— Wholly  Manufactured  Goods  Show  Largest  Increase  in  Exports 


JAPAN’S  foreign  commerce  for  the  calendar  year  1917  surpassed  all 
records  previously  made  by  the  empire.  Exports  reached  the  high  figure 
of  $799,000,000,  and  imports  for  the  first  time  passed  the  $500,000,000  mark. 
These  figures  represent  a  gain  in  exports  of  42  per  cent.,  and  in  imports  of 
37  per  cent.,  over  1916.  These  figures  were  published  in  preliminary  form 
in  Japan  on  January  1,  1918,  and  revised  statistics,  giving  details  for  the 
principal  articles  of  foreign  trade,  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette  later. 
The  following  information  is  from  the  report  of  Frank  H.  Rutter,  commer¬ 
cial  attache  at  Tokio  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce: 


Every  group  of  imports,  except  pre¬ 
pared  foodstuffs  and  tobacco,  and  every 
group  of  exports,  except  miscellaneous 
products,  participated  in  the  general  in¬ 
crease.  Among  the  imports  the  largest 
increase  in  absolute  figures  is  found  in 
the  group  of  raw  materials;  the  larg¬ 
est  relative  increase  is  found  in  the 
group  of  partly  manufactured  goods. 
The  increases  in  imports  of  raw  cotton 
and  steel  plates  contributed  largely  to 
the  gain  of  these  two  groups. 

Among  the  exports  the  group  of  whol¬ 
ly  manufactured  goods  shows  the  larg¬ 
est  absolute  and  relative  increase.  To 
this  gain  cptton  fabrics  contributed 
most  largely. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  group  of  raw 
materials  showed  steady  gains  at  the 
expense  of  fully  manufactured  goods 
among  the  imports  of  Japan.  Since  the 
war  this  movement  has  become  more 
marked.  At  the  same  time  partly  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  have  shown  a  marked 
relative  increase  at  the  expense  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  tobacco.  The  enormous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  shipbuilding  and  of  other 
branches  of  the  metal  industries  has 


called  for  vastly  augmented  supplies  of 
iron  and  steel  in  partly  manufactured 
form.  Moreover,  the  scarcity  of  tonnage 
and  the  advance  in  ocean  freights  have 
lessened  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively 
the  importation  of  foreign  foods. 

Among  exports  the  main  tendency 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  a 
steady  increase  in  the  group  of  partly 
manufactured  goods.  Since  then  the 
conspicuous  increase  in  wholly  manu¬ 
factured  goods  constitutes  an  index  of 
the  industrial  expansion  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  each  group  of  imports 
during  the  past  five  years  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  each  group  in  the  total 
value  are  given  in  Table  L 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Japan,  by  groups,  with  the 
percentage  of  each  group  to  the  total 
exports,  is  given  in  Table  II. 

Among  the  36  items  of  imports  shown 
separately  in  the  preliminary  returns, 
21  items  register  an  increase  and  15 
items  register  a  decrease.  Of  the  40 
items  of  exports  30  register  an  increase 
and  10  register  a  decrease. 

Iron  plates,  bars,  wire,  etc^  are 


grouped  into  a  single  item,  which  shows 
the  largest  increase  among  the  items 
recorded  in  the  preliminary  returns. 


The  larger  supplies  obtained  came  al¬ 
most  exclusively  from  the  United  States 
— the  one  great  source  of  partly  manu- 


Partly  manufactured 
Wholly  manufactured 
Miscellaneous 


Group. 

Foods,  beverages,  anc 
Unmanufactured  . . 

Prepared  . 

Haw  materials  . 

Partly  manufactured 
Wholly  manufactured 
Miscellaneous 


Group. 


Prepared  . 

;aw  materials  . 

artly  manufactured  . 
/holly  manufactured 
[lscellaneous  . 


Unmanufactured  , 

Prepared  . 

Raw  materials  - 


Miscellaneous 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

•  1916. 

1917. 

$25,981,000 

$9,974,000 

$7,315,000 

$10,112,000 

13,271,000 

9.040.000 

8.362,000 

8,255,000 

_  176,241,000 

163.877,000 

169,408,000 

215,304,000 

281,458,000 

47.982,000 

49,041,000 

100,478,000 

160,770,000 

43.494,000 

25,659,000 

42.373,000 

51,688.000 

2,369,000 

2,304,000 

3,247,000 

4,060,000 

_  363,622,000 

296,974,000 

265,426,000 

377,079,000 

516,343.000 

PERCENTAGE 

- 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

10.6 

8.7 

3.1 

_  5.9 

4.5 

3.4 

2.2 

55.2 

63.8 

57.7 

_  17.4 

16.2 

18.5 

26.6 

31.1 

14.6 

9.7 

11.2 

10.0 

.6 

.8 

.9 

.9 

.8 

TABLE  II. 

VALUE. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

_ $12,290,000 

$13,013,000 

$18,661,000 

$23,597,000 

18.653,000 

21,277,000 

28,521,000 

49,197,000 

22,678,000 

22,643.000 

29,418,000 

40,620.000 

152,720,000 

161,216,000 

269.651,000 

361.700,000 

83.693.000 

21,069,000 

189.791,000 

293,195,000 

3,907,000 

8,225,000 

21,062,000 

17,747,000 

294,664,000 

353,091.000 

562,043,000 

799,098,000 

PERCENTAGE. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

tobacco: 

4.4 

6.3 

6.0 

5.1 

7.7 

6.4 

5.2 

51.9 

45.7 

48.0 

1  ..  29.2 

28.4 

34.3 

33.8 

U 

2.3 
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factured  iron  and  steel  now  oj.cn  to 
Japan.  Raw  cotton  comes  next,  with 
an  increase  in  value  of  little  more  than 
one-half  of  that  recorded  for  iron  and 
steel  plates.  The  gain  is  due  to  the 
enhanced  price  of  cotton — the  quantity, 
to  judge  from  the  figures  published  in 
the  October  monthly  returns,  has  prob¬ 
ably  fallen  below  the  quantity  recorded 
for  the  calendar  year  1916.  The  gain 
in  raw  wool  has  been  chiefly  in  the  im¬ 
ports  from  South  Africa.  Smaller  sup¬ 
plies  of  Australian  wool  were  imported 
in  1917  than  in  1916.  The  larger  im¬ 
ports  of  oil  cake  have  come  chiefly  from 
the  Kwantung  Province  of  China; 
China  proper  also  sent  larger  supplies. 
The  increased  imports  of  machinery  and 
engines  came  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  although  larger  purchases  were 
also  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Among  the  exports  raw  silk  repre¬ 
sents  by  far  the  largest  increase,  due 
in  part  to  rise  in  price  and  in  part  to 
larger  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
China  is  the  great  market  for  Japanese 
cotton  fabrics.  Its  increased  purchases 
explain  the  marked  gain  in  the  1917 


items  among  the  imports  and  exports 
that  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
$5,000,000: 

Only  five  import  items  and  one  ex¬ 
port  item  show  a  decrease  of  an  much 
as  $1,000,000.  Notwithstanding  higher 
prices,  smaller  shipments  of  pulp  for 
paper-making  from  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  the  United  States  brought  the  value 
for  1917  $3,000,000  below  that  recorded 
for  1916.  The  decline  in  the  imports  of 
brass  and  bronze  is  due  to  smaller  im¬ 
ports  from  China.  Smaller  supplies 
from  China  also  explain  the  decrease 
in  hides  and  skins.  Smaller  imports  of 
tanning  extracts  are  due  to  decreased 
purchases  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  substantial  decrease  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  knit  underwear  is  found 
in  the  shipments  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  falling  off  in  the  war  de¬ 
mand  from  Asiatic  Russia  explains  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  woollen  fabrics. 

Table  IV  shows  the  principal  items 
of  decrease  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Ja¬ 
pan  in  1917: 

Heavy  shipments  of  gold  during  the 


Exports  of  gold,  while  especially 
large  for  the  first  nine  months,  amount¬ 
ed  to  only  $3,000,000  in  October  and 
ceased  entirely  after  that  month. 

The  very  large  balance  of  imports  of 
specie  fails  to  balance  the  excess  of 
merchandise  exported.  Naturally,  the 
exchange  rate  shows  a  material  rise. 
This  result  is  natural  in  view  of  the 
constantly  accumulating  excess  of  ex- 


Total  .  14,073,316 

Partly  or  wholly 
manufactured— 


TABLE  III. 

Articles  1916. 

Imports — 

Iron  (bars,  plates,  wire,  eta) .  $33,007,000 

Cotton,  raw  .  137.630.000 

Wool  .  16.703.000 

Oil  cake  .  18,678,000 

Machines  and  engines  .  8,111,000 

Iron  (ingots,  blooms,  billets,  pipes,  and  tubes)  10,047,000 
Exports — 

-"•s,  raw  .  133,102.000 

Cotton  fabrics  .  29.436,000 

-'Jtton  yarns  .  38,679.000 

C°PPer  . 32.960.000 

Beans  and  peas  .  8.046,000 

TABLE  IV. 

Articles.  1916. 

Imports?— 

Pulp  for  paper  making  .  $4,490,000 

Brass  and  bronze  .  7.155ioOO 

Steam  vessels  .  5,394.000 

J  des  and  skins  . 4.452.000 

'J.nning  extracts  .  1.596,000 

Exports — 

Cotton  knit  underwear  .  14,374,000 

"Woollen  fabrics  . .  4, ’691, 000 


Sugar 
Other  . . 

Total  _ 

Raw  materials: 
Rapeseed  .... 
Hides  and  skii 
India  rubber  and 
gutta-percha 
Nitrate  of  so 


12.984,204 
,  3.789.55S 


11.697.289 

4.8S2.510 


1917. 

$83,121,000 

164,992,000 

25,978,000 

27,839.000 

15,391,000 

16,962,000 

177.045.000 
63.537,000 
53,907,000 
■!-?, 616,000 
16,766,000 


1917. 

$1,396,000 

5,057,000 

3,682,000 

2,965,000 

494,000 

8,334,000 

3,740,000 


Inereq^e. 

$50,114,000 

27,362,000 

9,275,000 

9,161,000 

7,280,000 

6,915,000 

43,943,000 

34,101,000 

15,228,000 

10,656,000 

8,720,000 


Decrease. 

$3,094,000 

2,098,000 

1,712,000 

1.487,000 

1,102,000 

6,040,000 

951,000 


Sulphate  of  am 
monium,  crude 


grass,  ramie 


Coal  . 
Ores 


.  16,773,762 

16,559,790 

.  3.409,020 

4.26S.550 

.  8,930,210 

5,947,167 

1  Yen. 

Yen. 

.  7,246,007 

9.130,798 

•’  6,184,862 

9,724,626 

1.199,263 

2.862.608 

.  37,468.059 

55.84t.019 

.276.08S.674 

330,97G,081 

9.414.649 

18,898,762 

.  33,506,699 

52,112.487 

4,236,414 

9,038,383 

.  16.162,376 

17,066,719 

.  28,057,388 

48,737,518 

2,785.789 

3.201,040 


6,637, 03S 
3.437,584 


1,424,302 

9,006,270 


2,180,248 

991,745 


1.034,241 

2,800,741 


TABLE  V. 


Imports — 

Cold  . 

Silver  . 


$49,801,000 

562,000 


$192,915,000 

2,609,000 


$143,114,000 

2,047,000 


Total  .  $50,363,1 

Exports — 

Cold  . . 

Silver  . 


$195,524,000  $145,161,000 


$11,148,000 

2.850,000 


$75,094,000 

1,545,000 


$63,946,000 

•1,305,000 


_ Total  .  $13,998,000 

•Decrease. 


$76,639,000  $62,641,000 


Total  . 431,903,631  564.609, 71S 

Articles  for  further 
use  in  manufac¬ 
turing: 

Leather  . 

Tanning  extracts 
Caustic  soda  & 

soda  ash  . 

Coal-tar  dyes  . . . 

Woollen  or  worst¬ 
ed  yarns  . 

Pulp  for  paper- 

making  . 

Iron  (lump,  ingot, 
bloom,  billet,  & 

slab)  .  16,720,608 

Iron  (bar,  rod, 
plate,  sheet,  wire, 

etc.)  .  66.212.718 

Iron  (pipe  &  tube)  S.434,824 
Lead  (ingot  and 

slab)  .  7,462,566 

Tin  (ingot  and 

slab)  .  1,796,544 

Nickel  (Ingot  & 

slab)  .  2,008,564 

Antimony  .  7,032,839 

Brass  and  bronze 
(ingot  &  slab)..  14,353,680 
Construction  ma¬ 
terials  .  1.072.650 

Other  .  54,973,345 


exports,  which  were  more  than  double 
in  value  the  exports  for  1916.  Enhanc¬ 
ed  prices  and  larger  shipments  to  Hong¬ 
kong  explain  the  increase  in  cotton 
yarns.  Larger  purchases  of  copper  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  more 
than  offset  the  reduced  shipments  to 
Asiatic  Russia.  Larger  purchases  by 
the  United  States  and  increased  prices 
contributed  to  the  100  per  cent,  gain  in 
the  exports  of  beans  and  peas. 

Table  III  shows  the  value  of  the 


first  nine  months  of  the  year  constitute 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
Japan’s  foreign  trade  for  1917.  In  No¬ 
vember  and  December  the  imports  of 
gold  were  negligible  in  amount,  and  in 
October  only  $1,352,000,  mostly  in  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month.  Practically 
all,  therefore,  of  the  $193,000,000  of 
gold  imports  arrived  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year;  and  most  of 
this  was  received  from  the  United 
States. 


Total  . 

Articles  wholly 
manufactured: 
Kerosene  oil  .... 
Cotton  fabrics  . . 
Woollen  fabrics.. 

Paper  . 

Iron  nails  . 

Steam  vessels  .  . 
Machines  and  en¬ 
gines  . 

Other  . 


9.699,683 

61,317,026 


.201,561,261  322,507.234 


Total  . 

Miscellaneous 


5,670,948 

4,079,205 

5,180,849 

5,838,093 

4,217,672 

10,821,449 

16.270,815 

33,022,503 


86,001,534 

6,514,406 


5.304,987 

3.360,571 

6.229.237 

4.139,221 

2,548,329 

7,386,661 

*  30,875.199 
43,842,222 

103,686,427 

8,144,357 


ports,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
shipment  of  specie. 

Table  V  shows  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  imported  and  exported  by  Ja¬ 
pan  in  1916  and  1917: 

The  following  figures  of  the  imports 
and  exports  were  taken  from  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Gazette  for  January  11,  the  values 
being  given  in  yen  (the  normal  value  of 
the  yen  is  $0.4985). 

EXPORTS. 


Articles.  191 6.  1917. 

Food,  drink,  and  to¬ 
bacco: 

In  natural  state —  Yen.  Yen, 

R*ce  .  3.083.21S  6,513,373 

Beans  and  peas  7.109,065  9.4SS.910 

Other  .  4.481,033  4.2S2.625 


Articles.  1916. 

Food,  drink,  and 
tobacco: 

In  natural  state:  Yen. 

Rice  .  11.197,899 

Beans  and  peas..  16,139,671 
Aquatic  products  12.4S6.G59 
Other  .  7,612,439 


Partly  nr  wholl 
manufactured: 


Yen- 

14.667,246 

33,633,061 

15,702,485 

9,494,740 


Sugar,  refined 

Sake  . 

Beer  . 

Colle  or  ins 

glass  . 

Comestibles, 
tin  and  bottles. . 


Raw  materials: 
Silk  waste 


Total 

Articles  for  further 
use  in  manufac¬ 
turing  > 

Colza  oil  . 

Fish  oil  . 

Sulphur  . 

Campho'r  . 

Menthol  crystal.. 

Silk,  raw  . i 

Cotton  yarns  . .  . 
Copper,  ingot  and 

slab  . . . 

Zina  ingot  and 

slab  . 

Hat  braids  . 

Other  . 


.  47,336,168 

73.497,532 

.  16,081,977 

21,754,755 

.  16,421,738 

26,151,491 

.  2,030,368 

2,163,679 

.  2.74S.093 

4,873,953 

.  2,446,  S62 

1,977,910 

.  5,347,371 

7,337,011 

12,143,551 

34,431,031 

57,219.960 

98,689,830 

10,476.969 

26,619,256 

20,405,899 

26,454,041 

12.317,898 

14,785,252 

15,813,221 

23,625.847 

59,013,987 

81,484,396 

3,765,156 

3,993,247 

3,384,506 

3,626,271 

6,244.573 

6, 12S, 030 

6.287,795 

5,304,157 

2,410,955 

1,594,327  . 

267,005,933 

355.155,034 

77,591,654 

108,139,252 

66.119,107 

87,495,102 

19,250,675 

20,947.866 

16,318,350 

18,245,312 

72,545,133 

114,948,430 

Total  . 540,923,837 

Articles  wholly 
manufactured  : 

Leather  manufac¬ 
tures  .  6.386,356 

Matches  .  21,103,193 

Silk  fabrics,  habu- 

tai  .  41,276,216 

Cotton  fabrics  .  .  59,048,600 
Woollen  fabrics. .  9,409,315 

Silk  handkerchiefs  4,325,174 
Cotton  towels  . .  3,266,459 

Tablecloths  .  2,898,057 

Cotton  undershirts 
and  drawers,  knit  28,834,391 
Other  knit  goods  5,198,803 
Hats,  caps,  and 

bonnets  .  6,972,618 

Buttons  .  7,517,073 

Paper  .  9,784,038 

Pottery  .  12,103,993 

Glass  and  glass 
manufactures  .  .  10,397,409 
Mats  and  matting 

for  floors  .  2,864,008 

Umbrellas  &  par¬ 
asols,  European.  2,186,334 

Toys  .  7,640,020 

Other  . 139,566,354 


Total  . 380,723,421 

Miscellaneous  ....  42,250,745 


6.608.286 

24.58G.361 

47,479,727 

127,456,011 

7,501,806 

4,662,427 

3,009,676 

2,871,485 


5,981,528 

10,259,508 

16,096,403 

14,473,934 

14,363,757 

2,179,570 

2,305,177 

8.407.932 

262,149,421 

588,154.576 

35,601,671 


Total  imports  756,427,910  1,035,792,443  Total  exports  1,127,468,118  1,603,005.033 


JAPAN’S  MARKETS  AS  SEEN  BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


Agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Making  Investigation  of  Opportunities  and  Invite  .Correspondence 
with  American  Manufacturers— Results  of  Inquiries  Affecting  Electrical  Goods.Railway  Supplies, and  Shoes 


By  BURWELL  S.  CUTLER,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dome, tic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 


IN  view  of  the  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  Japan  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  last  year  undertook  a  number  of  trade  investigations  there,  as  well 
as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East.  The  rapid  industrial  expansion 
of  these  countries  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  greatly  enhanced  purchasing 
power  and  a  wider  demand  for  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods.  It  is 
the  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
to  pursue  very  vigorously  its  intensive  study  of  existing  and  potential  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  goods  in  the  Orient,  in  so  far  as  funds  can  be  diverted 
from  important  investigations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  Japan’s 
steady  advance  in  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  during  the  last  few  decades,  partic¬ 
ularly  since  the  close  of  the  Russo-Jap¬ 
anese  War.  In  spite  of  a  notable  lack 
of  essential  raw  materials  and  of  her 


comparatively  recent  entry  into  the  field 
of  international  trade,  Japanese  indus¬ 
try  has  entered  into  highly  effective 
competition  in  a  number  of  lines  with 
Ihe  great  manufacturing  nations,  which 
U’ere  thoroughly  ir«kistrialiaxi  when 


Japan  was  still  completely  isolat 
from  the  Western  world.  Not  only  h 
she  become  self-sustaining  in  many  1 
speets  during  her  two  generations 
modem  industrial  development,  but  s 
is  fast  becoming  an  important  expo: 
ing  nation,  supplying  in  increasing  me 
sure  the  needs  of  neighboring  countri 
in  addition  to  building  up  a  profital 
trade  in  special  lines  in  all  parts  of  t 
world. 

The  following  figures  will  illustra 
Japan’s  expansion  as  a  commercial  n 
tion: 

Exp’ts  fm  Japan. 

Year.  Yen  ($0:4985). 

3881. .  31.068.888 
ISM..  79,527.272 

1901..  252.S49.54  3 

1913..  632.460.213 

1916-  ?n27.46S.118 


Imp'ts  into  Jap 
Year.  Yen  ($0,495 

1881..  31.191. 

1891..  62.927, 

1901..  255,816, 

1913..  729.431. 

1916..  756,427, 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  in  1916  amounted 
to  371,040,208  yen,  a  remarkable  total 
when  it  is  considered  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  raw  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  fuel,  for  the  production  of  her  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  was  of  necessity  pur¬ 
chased  abroad. 

One  of  the  indices  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  is  the  per  capita  value  of  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  in  this  respect  Japan’s 
progress  has  been  noteworthy.  Thus  in 
1881  the  per  capita  foreign  commerce 
was  1.70  yen,  in  1891  3.50  yen,  and  ten 
years  later  had  risen  to  11.18  yen.  Dur¬ 
ing  1913,  the  last  normal  year  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  it  amounted  to  25.52  yen, 
and  in  1916  came  to  33.64  yen. 

The  stimulus  to  Japanese  manufac- 
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LONDON’S  VIEW  OF  JAPAN’S  AID  AS 
ALLY  AND  FUTURE  COMMERCIAL  PLACE 


BY  THE  FINANCIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  EVENING  POST. 

[ Special  Cable  Dispatch  to  The  Evening  Post.] 

LONDON,  March  15. — To  understand  the  present  economic  position  of 
Japan,  part  of  the  history  of  the  war  must  be  recalled.  She  entered  the 
war  in  August,  1914,  in  loyal  fulfilment  of  her  treaty  agreement  with  Eng¬ 
land.  She  was  prepared,  indeed,  to  assume  greater  military  responsibility 
than  was  at  the  time  deemed  necessary  here.  Conditions  have  changed  since 
then,  as  a  result  of  Japan’s  early  naval  successes,  but  the  1914  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  the_sphere  of  Japan’s  military  operations  has  been  adhered  to. 

Although  very  considerable  assistance  has  been  given  to  the  Allies  by  the 
Japanese  navy,  in  policing  the  Mediterranean  against  submarines,  her  under¬ 
stood  sphere  of  operations  has  extended  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  But  so  great  has  been  the  efficiency  of  her  operations 
that,  even  including  the  combined  military  and  naval  expedition  which  cap¬ 
tured  Kiao-chau,  Germany’s  naval  stronghold  in  China,  Japan’s  operations 
have  involved  a  relatively  very  small  expenditure  of  men  and  money. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  fact,  Japan — like  your  own  country  when  you 
were  neutral — has  experienced  great  expansion  in  manufacturing  industries, 
and,  like  you,  has  also  rendered  invaluable  service  in  supplying  munitions 
to  the  Allies,  especially  Russia. 

At  home,  opportunity  was  taken  to  improve  the  industrial  plant,  and  gen¬ 
erally  to  increase  productive  power.  One  gauge  of  the  Japanese  growth  in 
industrial  activity  during  the  war  is  the  fact  that  the  total  new  securities 
issued  or  proposed  during  1917  for  industrial  purposes  amounted  to  1,560 
million  yen,  or  780  million  dollars — which  are  very  large  figures  for  Japan. 

Meantime  the  growth  of  her  foreign  trade  has  been  enormous.  In  1913 
her  imports  were  729  million  yen  and  her  exports  632  million.  In  1914,  im¬ 
ports  were  596  million  and  exports  591  million.  In  1915,  imports  decreased 
to  532  million,  while  exports  rose  to  708  million.  In  1916,  imports  were  756 
million,  exports  1,127  million,  and  in  1917  imports  reached  1,036  million 
and  exports  1,603  million. 

Within  the  four-year  period,  therefore,  a  yearly  import  excess  of  97  mil¬ 
lion' yen  has  been  exchanged  for  an  export  surplus  of  567  million.  This 
remarkable  growth  in  exports  was  chiefly  in  manufactured  goods.  Last  year 
the  shipments  of  partly  manufactured  articles  were  725  million  yen;  of 
wholly  manufactured  articles,  588  million.  The  increase  in  imports  was 
naturally  for  the  most  part  raw  materials,  which  in  1917  totalled  565  mil¬ 
lion  ;  the  value  of  partly  manufactured  articles  imported  being  322  million, 
and  of  wholly  manufactured  articles  only  104  million.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  exports  of  munitions  and  war  materials,  which  show  an  export 
surplus  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  fully  700  million  yen,  or  350 
million  dollars. 

In  finance,  also,  Japan  has  been  a  very  ready  and  efficient  cooperator  with 
the  Allies.  As  a  result  of  her  increasing  prosperity  since  1914,  she  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  various  European  allies  1,400  million  yen.  Part 
of  this  great  sum  has  been  in  the  form  of  direct  loans ;  part  in  the  form  of 
increased  purchases  of  Japanese  securities  on  European  markets.  But  even 
in  the  case  of  these  repurchases,  the  direct  intention  was  to  assist  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  European  war  loans  on  the  part  of  the  investors  from  whom  the 
Japanese  bonds  had  been  bought  back.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  have 
been  actual  investments  by  the  Japanese  Exchequer  in  foreign  Treasury 
bills  and  bonds.  Another  illustration  of  her  efficient  financial  work  has  been 
the  provision  on  more  than  one  occasion,  through  a  credit  opened  in  Tokio, 
of  dollar  exchange  in  New  York  for  London  account. 

Should  Japan  intervene  on  the  Siberian  mainland,  the  result  might  be 
somewhat  diminished  prosperity  in  Japan  itself,  owing  to  contraction  in 
shipments  of  foodstuffs  and  munitions — both  of  which  would  be  more  largely 
needed  under  such  circumstances  for  her  own  consumption.  It  is  expected 
in  London,  however,  that  the  financial  effect  of  such  developments  would  not 
be  very  marked. 

The  after-war  position  of  the  country  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  here,  however,  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  immense  increase  in 
Japan’s  power  of  production  during  the  last  three  years  must  have  great 
effect  on  her  future  position  among  the  world’s  markets.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provision  of  raw  materials  for  her  own  use  will  be  Japan’s  chief 
problem  immediately  after  the  war.  Of  these  she  has  always  been  a  large 
importer. 


turing  industries  resulting  from  the 
war  and  the  great  extension  of  her  for¬ 
eign  markets  since  1914  have  resulted 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  domestic 
capital.  Like  all  new  countries  and 
those  undergoing  a  transition  from  an 
agricultural  country  to  a  highly  organ¬ 
ized  industrial  state,  Japan  has  been 
greatly  dependent  on  foreign  capital. 
As  the  result  of  the  unusual  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  last  three  years,  however, 
Japanese  industry  may  be  expected  to 
continue  its  expansion  irrespective  of 
the  new  capital  which  the  great  capital¬ 
exporting  nations  may  be  able  to  divert 
to  her  use  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  recent  industrial  growth  of  Ja¬ 
pan  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  the 
character  of  the  foreign  visitors  at  the 
various  hotels  throughout  the  Empire. 

A  few  years  ago  the  majority  of  the 
guests  at  the  large  hotels  would  have 
been  of  the  tourist  class.  At  present, 
however,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
bnsiness  men  from  America,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  elsewhere. 

The  investigations  in  Japan  recently 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  included  a  study  of 
the  market  for  railway  supplies  and 
equipment,  electrical  goods  of  all  kinds, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  motor  vehicles,  and 
an  investigation  of  Japan’s  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  The  latter  was  undertaken 
chiefly  as  a  preliminary  study  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  mineral  resources  of  China 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  Japan 
is  comparatively  poor  in  mineral  wealth. 

The  study  of  the  opportunities  for 
selling  American  railway  supplies  and 
equipment,  which  was  undertaken  by 
Frank  R.  Rhea,  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  brought 
out  some  very  interesting  facts  showing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  railways, 
of  which  5,759  miles  are  Government- 
owned  and  1,675  miles  under  private 
management. 

PROFITABLE  RAILWAY  YEAR. 
The  year  ending  March  31,  1917,  was 
the  most  profitable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Imperial  Government  railways,  a 
surplus  of  $16,971,955  being  realized 
out  of  gross  earnings  of  $70,415,785. 
Earnings  per  passenger  mile  were  about 
two-thirds  of  a  cent,  while  freight  earn¬ 
ings  were  approximately  0.73 .  cent  per 
ton-mile,  although  the  average  haul  was 
a  little  less  than  100  miles.  These  are 
among*  the  lowest  railway  rates  in  the 
world.  That  the  Japanese  handling  of 
freight  cars  is  highly  efficient  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  with  cars  of  an  aver¬ 
age  capacity  of  only  10.8  tons,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  railways  move  a  car  over  105,- 
000  ton-miles  every  year. 

The  Japanese  Government  railways 
are  narrow  gauge  (3  feet  6  inches) 
and  the  substitution  of  the  standard 
gauge-  (4  feet  8%  inches)  prevailing  in 
this  country  and  in  western  Europe  is 
under  consideration.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cost  of  this  change  would 
almost  equal  the  present  capitalization 
of  the  railways,  as  it  might  involve  not 
only  the  widening  of  the  gauge,  but  a 
considerable  reconstruction  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  lines,  particularly  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  curves  and  grades.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  has  encouraged  the 
furnishing  of  railway  supplies  by  Japa¬ 
nese  manufacturers,  and  for  some  years 
past  most  of  the  rolling  stock  has  been 
purchased  in  Japan,  although  some  of 
the  accessory  equipment  has  been  or¬ 
dered  abroad. 

The  investigation  of  markets  for  elec¬ 
trical  goods  in  the  Far  East,  which  was 
conducted  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lundquist,  disclosed  the  fact  that  prob¬ 
ably  in  no  industry,  except  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  possibly  one  or  two  others, 
has  Japanese  development  been  more 
marked  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  equipment  and  accessories. 

Japan  has  a  strong  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  home  market  for  this  class  of 
goods,  the  number  of  central  stations 
in  Japan  proper  being  officially  given 
as  103  in  1906  and  658  in  (July)  1917. 
These  stations  operate  over  considera¬ 
ble  territory,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
observe  the  great  number  of  little  vil¬ 
lages  of  straw-thatched  houses  to  which 
electrical  service  is  extended.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  electricity  used  in  the 


country  is  generated  by  water  power,  of 
which  there  was  an  abundance  that 
could  be  easily  and  cheaply  developed, 
and  this  fact  in  connection  with  an  ef¬ 
fective  rate  policy  toward  small  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  large  power  users 
has  in  large  part  been  responsible  for 
the  wide  distribution  of  electric  service. 

The  great  development  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  electrical  industry  since  1914  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  production  of 
insulated  electric  wire.  Although  in 
1912  Japan  imported  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity,  the  following  year  she  not  only 
reduced  her  imports  by  more  than  half, 
but  was  able  to  export  considerable 
amounts  to  China,  Siam,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  In  1916  she  had  so  increased 
her  production  as  to  supply  practically 
all  of  her  greatly  increased  home  and 
colonial  demand  and  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
port  a  large  surplus  to  countries  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  smaU  shop  system  is  still  quite 
general  in  Japan,  most  of  the  small 


electrical  articles  being  produced  in  this 
class  of  establishment.  The  success  of 
the  Japanese  manufacturers  of  electri¬ 
cal  goods,  it  appears,  is  largely  due  to 
their  wfflingness  to  adapt  their  article 
to  the  detailed  requirements  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  While  some  foreign  purchasers 
of  Japanese  electrical  goods  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  return  to  their  former  suppliers 
in  other  countries  after  the  war,  it  is 
probable  that  Japan  wiU  be  a  strong 
permanent  competitor  in  the  electrical 
trade  of  the  Pacific  countries,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  cheaper  lines. 

MARKET  FOR  SHOES  IN  JAPAN. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Bosworth,  who  was  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  designated  to 
study  markets  for  American  shoes  in 
Australasia,  Japan,  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries,  reports  that  few 
American  shoes  are  sold  in  Japan  at 
present  because  Japanese  custom  shoe¬ 
makers  are  producing  a  very  good  ar¬ 
ticle  made  from  American  leather  at  a 


price  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
American  footwear.  Japan  should  not, 
however,  be  ignored  as  a  prospective 
market  for  American  shoes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Japanese  adopting  Occidental 
dress,  during  business  hours  at  least, 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  people,  already 
large  among  a  numerous  class,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance. 

There  is  a  certain  prejudice  against 
American  shoes,  which  could  doubtless 
be  overcome  without  great  difficulty, 
due  to  the  fact  that  efforts  were  made 
some  years  ago  to  market  some  very 
high-priced  American  shoes  not  suit¬ 
able  for  Japanese  requirements.  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  interested  in  the 
Japanese  market  should  undertake  trial 
shipments  of  medium-priced  lines, 
adapting  their  goods  to  the  Japanese 
demand  for  low,  wide  arches  and  low, 
flat  heels,  with  a  broad  forepart  and 
medium  high  toe. 

According  to  Mr.  Tom  O.  Jones,  who 
included  Japan  in  his  itinerary  while 
investigating  foreign  markets  for  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles,  the  demand  for  automo¬ 
biles  in  Japan  depends  largely  on  the 
widening  and  extension  of  the  roads 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  many 
bridges,  which  were  not  designed  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  motor  traffic.  With 
characteristic  enterprise,  the  Japanese 
engineers  have  for  some  time  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  their  own  models, 
with  a  view  to  substituting  domestic 
trucks  and  pleasure  cars  for  French, 
Italian,  and  American  machines. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  has  felt  that  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  existing  and  potential  markets 
for  American  products  in  the  Far  East 
should  be  coordinated  with  a  study  of 
available  resources  of  important  raw 
materials  in  these  countries  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution.  With  this  end  in 
view,  a  survey  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Far  East  has  been  begun  by  Mr. 
J.  Morgan  Clements  and  a  study  of 
ports  and  transportation  facilities  in 
the  Far  East  is  now  being  made  by  Mr. 
Paul  P.  Whitham. 

Mr.  Clements  reports  that  there  is' 
no  lack  of  capital  for  the  working  of 
the  Japanese  mines,  which  are  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
and  are  conducted  along  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  lines.  Wages  of  mine  workers  are 
higher  than  ever  before,  but  in  com¬ 
parison  with  wage  scales  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  still  very  low,  ranging  from 
5  cents  per  shift  for  boys  and  girls  to 
a  maximum  of  $1,  in  exceptional  cases, 
for  skilled  machine  miners.  The  gener¬ 
al  rate  for  miners  varies  from  40  to  50 
cents  for  an  eight-hour  shift. 

The  importance  of  developing  the 
mineral  and  other  natural  resources  of 
Japan  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
those  in  authority.  For  example,  in  or¬ 
der  to  stimulate  the  production  of  iron, 
a  law  was  promulgated  on  July  24, 
1917,  which  among  other  provisions 
permits  the  expropriation  of  land  by 
iron  manufacturers  for  the  expansion 
of  their  plants,  exempts  from  all  im¬ 
port  duty  machinery  used  in  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  plants,  and  remits 
all  taxes  on  establishments  having  a 
certain  minimum  capacity. 

As  stated  before,  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  investigations  of  the  markets 
for  various  American  products  not  only 
In  Japan,  but  in  China,  Siberia,  French 
Indo-China,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
other  countries  of  the  Far  East  as  fast 
as  the  funds  granted  by  Congress  will 
permit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reports  of  the 
trade  commissioners  mentioned  in  this 
article  covering  Japan  will  be  available 
for  distribution  in  printed  form  in  a 
short  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a 
nominal  sum  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  Washington.  Any 
American  manufacturer  or  exporter 
having  a  special  interest  in  any  of 
these  investigations  may  also  take  up 
specific  questions  by  correspondence 
with  the  various  commissioners.  Such 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  them 
at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ASSURANCE  OF  COMING  COMMERCIAL  POSITION  IS  STRONG  IN  JAPAN 


Aggressive  Industrial  Spirit  of  Emp  re  as  Seen  by  English-Speaking  Resident— Aspects  of  Changing 
Business  Conditions  Due  to  War — Resourcefulness  of  People 


By  LEONARD  W.  MATTERS 

[ Special  Correspondence  of  The  Evening  Post .] 

■\  T  OKOHAMA,  Japan,  February  1. — Of  all  the  Allied  countries  Japan  is 
X  in  the  peculiar  position  of  making  millions  out  of  the  war,  and  securing 
also  the  moral  and  political  prestige  of  being  on  the  right  side.  She  has 
created  for  herself,  or  the  war  has  done  it,  a  situation  of  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  and  she  has  it  in  mind  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  maintain  it  if  she  can  when  the  war  is  over. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  have  conditions 
been  so  buoyant,  or  trade  and  industrial 
development  so  vigorous,  as  in  Japan. 
Nowhere  has  money  been  more  free,  or 
enterprise  more  confident.  Japan  can¬ 
not  make  goods  fast  enough  to  fulfil  or¬ 
ders  that  are  pouring  in  from  the  coun¬ 


wants  in  manufactures.  Despite  her 
enormously  increased  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine,  she  has  found  it  impossible  to  ship 
fast  enough  the  goods  which  she  man¬ 
ufactures,  but  she  probably  will  soon 
overcome  that  difficulty.  A  word  or 
two  about  her  shipping  industry  may 
be  interesting.  A  return  published  here 
in  September  last  showed  that  Japan’s 
mercantile  marine  increased  by  218  per 
cent,  from  1900  to  1915,  a  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease  exceeding  that  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  Why  the  figures  were 
brought  only  up  to  1915  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  am  fairly  sure  that  the  growth 
in  the  past  two  years  has  been  over  100 
per  cent.  And  do  not  forget  that  this 
growth  means  first-class  modern  steel 
ships  of  large  tonnage,  not  an  increase 
of  worn-out  steamers  or  dismantled 
“windjammers.”  Japan  does  not  pro¬ 
gress  in  that  way.  Furthermore,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  the 
Allies,  Japan  has  perhaps  the  largest 
merchant  fleet  entirely  available  for  or¬ 
dinary  trade.  The  fleets  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  may  be  much  larger, 
but  they  are  mainly  engaged  in  the  un¬ 
profitable  side  of  war,  not  in  the  earn¬ 
ing  of  fortunes  and  the  exploitation  of 
foreign  markets. 

EXPANSION  OF  ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

When  I  speak  of  Japan’s  trade  and 
economic  development  I  am  not  refer¬ 
ring  alone  to  the  expansion  of  what  we 
might  consider  her  natural  industries. 
I  mean  her  secondary  and  tertiary 
trades  and  activities  also.  Time  was 
when  we  knew  Japan  to  be  a  big  pro¬ 
ducer  of  rice  and  silk.  We  also  knew 
that  she  exported  rattan  furniture  of  a 
sort.  We  knew  she  manufactured  and 
sold  large  numbers  of  kimonos  for  use 
at  masquerades  and  in  bathrooms,  but 
if  we  saw  any  manufactures  at  all 
the  only  effect  was  to  make  us  wonder 
how  a  people  could  imitate  our  works 
so  badly.  We  never  thought  that  Japan, 
emerged  from  the  kimono  and  comic- 
opera  stage,  would  some  day  export  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  less  important 
foreign  markets,  such  things  as  can¬ 
ned  goods,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes, 
tanned  leather,  paper,  hats,  ties,  toys. 


electrical  machinery  and  parts,  appli¬ 
ances  and  fittings.  We  never  thought 
that  this  country  would  sell,  from  one 
yard,  twenty  modern  liners  to  a  Brit¬ 
ish  firm  like  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  or 
that  she  would  monopolize  the  markets 
of  the  Orient,  and  a  good  part  of  Africa 


and  Australia,  too,  with  her  Portland 
cement,  paint,  clocks,  and  jewelry  .of 
all  kinds,  matches,  etc.  In  September 
in  one  day  the  news  came  that  she  had 
accepted  orders  worth  $3,000,000  from 
the  United  States  for  “certain  war  ne¬ 


cessities.”  This  to  -a  country  that  ten 
years  ago  hardly  exported  a  thing  but 
products  of  the  land. 

Japan  is  spinning  and  weaving  cot¬ 
ton,  muslin,  and  woollens.  Her  drug, 
chemical,  and  fertilizer  industries  are 
of  prodigious  value.  Any  one  of  her 
first  ten  shipyards  can  turn  out,  and 
does  turn  out,  one  liner  a  month.  The 
Asano  shipyard  at  Yokohama  did  not 
exist  in  September,  1916.  It  has  been 
constructed  in  the  interim,  and  turned 
out  its  first  ship  in  August,  1917,  and 
a  second  ship  a  month  later. 

My  business  brings  me  closely  in 
touch  with  the  history  and  activities  nf 
most  of  the  Japanese  secondary  indus¬ 
tries.  Most  of  them  are  “war  babies,” 
but  they  are  sturdy  and  show  no  signs 
of  early  mortality.  There  is  not  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  Japan  that  is  not  paying  phe¬ 
nomenal  profits,  after  handing  over 
first  and  second  bonuses  to  officers, 
double  fees  to  directors,  and  piling  up 
reserves.  There  is  no  war-profits  tax 
on  dividends,  that  commonly  range  from 
40  to  150  per  cent.  The  lowest  bank 
dividend  I  have  yet  come  across  was  10 
per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment-controlled  Bank  of  Taiwan.  The 
Bank  of  Japan  pays  a  first  and  second 
dividend  of  6  per  cent.  each.  The  for¬ 
eign  “importer”  has  disappeared.  Brit¬ 
ish  trade  is  represented  here  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  exporters  of  “all  classes  of 
Japanese  merchandise”  and  manufac¬ 


tured  goods.  The  concerns  that  say 
they  import  generally  have  a  factory 
somewhere  under  British  management 
and  employing  Japanese  labor.  Buyers 
are  here  from  England,  the  States, 
France,  and  other  countries,  and  the 


assiduity  with  which  they  woo  the 
manufacturer  and  get  on  the  right  side 
of  freight  agents  of  the  shipping  com¬ 
panies  might  well  be  calculated  to  turn 
the  heads  of  a  far  less  susceptible  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  profit-gorged  Japanese. 
The  unparalleled  prosperity  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  tribe  in  Japan,  known  as  the 
“narakin.”  As  I  understand  it,  this 
means  “nouveaux  riches.”  One  of  them 
recently  gave  a  dinner  at  the  leading 
hotel  which  cost  him  .15,000  yen.  Not 
all  the  "narakin”  are  spending  their 
money.  Healthy  reserves  are  being  pil¬ 
ed  up  in  most  of  the  concerns,  or  the 
profits  are  going  back  into  the  business 
very  largely. 

PARAMOUNT  IDEA  OF  JAPANESE. 

The  paramount  idea  of  the  Japanese 
is  to  make  their  country  self-contained, 
and  to  be  ready  to  hold  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  when  they  come  into  competition 
with  other  manufacturing  countries  af¬ 
ter  the  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  Japan 
has  any  aggressive  political  intentions, 
but  she  certainly  is,  and  will  remain, 
commercially  aggressive.  What  she  has 
gained  during  the  war,  she  intends  to 
hold  after  the  war.  If  there  is  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  Japanese  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  life  that  is  outstanding  to-day,  it  is 
confidence  in  her  own  capacity  to  have 
and  to  hold.  People  who  allow  a  vio¬ 
lent  prejudice  to  take  the  place  of  a 
calm  study  of  facts  assert  that  Japan 
must  recede  from  her  present-day  posi¬ 
tion  because  she  has  no  resources.  It  is 
true  she  has  very  little  iron  and  only 
poor  coal,  and  that  the  ban  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  American  steel  will  hit  her  ship¬ 
building  industry  hard,  but  if  any  one 
wishes  the  real  explanation  of  Japan’s 
national  policy,  and  to  understand  the 
aggressive  nature  of  it,  he  need  only 
remember  Japan’s  determination  to  be 
self-contained  and  the  fact  that  this 
means  the  development  of  resources,  if 
not  in  Japan,  then  somewhere  under  her 
control.  And  the  Japanese  cannot  be 
denied  a  large  degree  of  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness,  even  though  their  imi¬ 
tative  faculty  be  better  known.  This 
country  has  overcome  many  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  problems  that  other  coun¬ 
tries,  similarly  placed,  have  never  even 
considered.  Japan  intends  to  provide 
herself  with  all  the  raw  materials  she 
can.  As  an  example,  she  is  importing 
sheep  from  Australia_with  the  hope  of 
establishing  a  pool  industry.  Other 
requisites  she  will  obtain  by  exercising 
a  powerful  political  influence  or  by  un¬ 
derselling  all  competitors  in  markets 
which  can  yield  her  what  she  requires. 
To-day  Japan  is  both  potent  and  poten¬ 
tial.  Leonard  W.  Matters. 


Nurses  and  Staff  of  St.  Luke's  International  Hospital  at  Tokio. 
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WORLD  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 


Stimulated  by  Their  Geographical  Position  to  Navigate  the  Seas,  Wakened  by  America,  Japanese  Progress 
Rapidly  to  Achieve  Their  Place  on  the  Ocean — Effects  of  Steel  Embargo 


By  F.  KAWANO,  Mitsubishi  Company 

IN  this  time  of  emergency,  when  people  who  have  never  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter  of  shipping  are  concentrating  on  the  shipbuilding 
problem  to  open  the  way  to  Europe  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  man-power 
and  necessary  materials  to  conduct  the  war,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  describe 
here  in  a  short  article  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  America’s  only  ally  in 
the  Orient,  Japan. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  subject  of 
the  present  condition  of  shipbuilding  in 
Japan  it  will  be  interesting  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Japanese  people  in 
connection  with  the  development  of 
shipping,  and  accordingly  of  shipbuild- 
ing. 

As  is  well  known,  even  by  pupils  in 
grammar  school  from  their  lessons  in 
geography,  Japan  consists  of  many 
islands,  extending  from  the  Tropic  to 
the  Arctic  Zone.  In  accordance  with 
this  geographical  condition,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  have  been  trained  and  stimulated 
naturally  thrpugh  generations  of  more 
than  2,500  years,  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  their  history,  by  Nature’s  won¬ 
derful  power  on  the  sea,  and  have 
shown  great  ability  in  navigation  and 
have  been  in  a  superior  commercial  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Orient  several  hundred 
years. 

17TH-CENTURY  EMBARGO. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  strict  embargo  rule  was  effected  by 
the  Government  in  order  to  prevent 
prevailing  European  propaganda  which 
was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  embargo  was  so  strict 
as  to  cut  off  absolutely  all  oversea  trad¬ 
ing  between  Japan  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and  had  a  death  penalty  attached 
for  violators  of  the  rule  in  the  event  of 
their  being  found  sailing  abroad  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  trading  with  foreign  people. 
This  tyrannic  regulation  prevented 
seriously  the  development  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  cut  it  down  during 
the  200  years  after  that  time. 

Although  this  unnatural  policy  tem¬ 
porarily  kept  back  the  desires  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  venture  on  the  ocean  for  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  it  was  too  abnor¬ 
mal  and  unnatural  to  influence  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  nation,  which 
had  been  trained  by  the  mighty  power 
of  Nature  and  accumulated  throughout 
whole  generations  of  3,000  years. 

The  door  of  the  seamen,  who  have 
superior  ability  in  sailing  even  though 
it  has  been  sleeping  so  long  a  time, 
was  finally  knocked  by  the  visitor  from 
America,  and  now,  after  hard  training 
and  struggling  during  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  they  are  wonderful  sailors 
and  shipbuilders. 

JAPAN  AND  ENGLAND. 

As  it  is  well  known  to  everybody  in 
the  world,  the  geographical  situation  of 
Japan  in  Asia  is  just  like  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Europe.  That  success  in  uni¬ 
versal  trading  over  the  oceans  achieved 
by  the  British  people  should  naturally 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people,  and  it  is  sure,  they  are 
bravely  and  steadily  succeeding  in  de¬ 
veloping  industries  along  every  line, 
and  oversea,  trading  on  every  ocean. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  the  development 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  follows. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  shipbuilding  in  Japan  had  not 
progressed  remarkably. 

It  is  often  the  experience  in  indus¬ 


trial  work  that  at  the  first  stage  of  the 
business  many  difficulties  are  encoun¬ 
tered  because  of  inexperienced  man¬ 
agement  and  inadequate  technical 
knowledge  to  such  an  extent  that  fur¬ 
ther  maintenance  of  the  work  effects  no 
more  than  increasing  loss.  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  business  in  Japan,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  suffered  from  the  conditions 
above  stated,  owing  not  only  to  inex¬ 
perienced  management  and  workman¬ 
ship,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
steel,  and  much  more  to  the  high  price 
of  the  necessary  materials.  That  is  to 
say  in  Japan  the  cost  of  building  ships 
was  much  higher  than  elsewhere. 
GOVERNMENT  ENCOURAGEMENT 
Cost  of  ships  is  universal  as  a  rule, 
and  consequently  it  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  disadvantage  for  the  people  engaged 


in  the  shipbuilding  business  in  Japan 
that  they  could  not  cut  off  the  cost  of 
product  to  the  minimum  owing  to  the 
circumstances  above  stated.  They  would 
have  given  up  the  work  of  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  therefore,  if  they  had  not  been 
willing  to  take  chances  on  being  fa¬ 
vored  with  the  Encouragement  Rules  of 
Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  issued  by 
the  Government  during  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

This  rule  effectively  encouraged  the 
merchant  marine  in  Japan,  and  the 
shipbuilding  industry  made  progress 
gradually  and  steadily  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  and  patience  of  people  engaged 
therein.  However,  this  development 
was  considerably  less  than  that  after 
the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  in 
1894-1895. 

By  the  experience  of  that  war  the 
Japanese  people  were  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  marine  in  case  of  emergency,  just 
as  now  the  people  of  this  country  are 
actually  having  the  same  experience 
and  learning  the  importance  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  tonnage  during  the  existing 
circumstances.  Struggle  improves  the 
man  of  ability.  After  the  war  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Japanese  in  shipbuilding, 
both  in  tonnage  and  actual  workman¬ 
ship,  was  most  remarkable.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  actual  programme  of  the 


modern  shipbuilding  work  in  Japan 
has  been  carried  out  since  that  time. 

Since  this  epoch  the  increasing  re¬ 
quirements  of  her  foreign  trade  in  ship¬ 
ping  have  accelerated  the  development 
of  shipbuilding.  During  these  twenty 
years  since  the  war  with  China,  Japan’s 
progress  in  shipbuilding  has  been  most 
remarkable,  and  at  present  she  has 
many  first-class  shipyards  and  dock¬ 
yards,  the  total  constructing  capacity 
of  which  compares  with  that  of  this 
country  before  the  present  war,  i.  e., 
before  the  extraordinary  war-time  ex¬ 
tension  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  emergency. 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

In  the  present  development  of  ship¬ 
building  the  problem  of  labor  is  one  of 
the  most  important  items  which  must 
be  considered,  and  few  other  industries 
require  more  labor  than  shipbuilding. 
As  anybody  who  has  ever  visited  a  ship¬ 
building  yard  and  inspected  the  vessels 
'  under  construction  there  knows,  it  is 
surprising  the  great  amount  of  labor 
that  is  needed  in  every  stage  of  the 


work  in  handling  the  material,  in  build¬ 
ing  the  parts,  and  in  painting  the 
plates. 

In  regard  to  labor,  the  Japanese  have 
a  great  advantage  in  all  branches  of 
industries.  They  have  few  labor  trou¬ 
bles.  Workers  can  be  obtained  with  no 
difficulty,  and  most  workmen  in  Japan 
are  very  diligent  and  skilful. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  ships 
are  self-transporting  across  sea  and 
ocean,  the  cost  of  ships  in  market  is 
universal  the  world  over.  And  that 
cost,  no  doubt,  depends  upon  the  -cost  of 
material  and  of  labor  required,  with¬ 
out  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
labor.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  this 
industry  developed  so  successfully  in 
England,  where  steel,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  material  for  the  work,  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  and  cheaply  obtained,  and  where 
labor  is  not  so  expensive  as  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With 
regard  to  the  shipbuilding  work  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in 
Japan  skilled  labor  can  easily  be  se¬ 
cured  at  a  considerably  lower  price. 

So  far  as  the  steel  material  for 


shipbuilding  is  concerned,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  discussed  since  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  embargo  of  steel  attracted  gen¬ 
eral  attention  to  it  in  this  country 
last  year.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
embargo  of  ship  steel  claimed  by  the 
British  Government,  many  parts  of  the 
ship  steel  wanted  by  Japanese  mer¬ 
chant  shipbuilders  have  been  supplied 
from  this  country,  the  only  supplier  of 
ship  steel  in  the  world,  and  the  cost 
of  the  materials  was  therefore  consid¬ 
erably  higher.  The  cost  of  steel  in¬ 
tended  for  export  to  Japan  just  before 
the  issue  of  the  embargo  rule  was  so 
abnormally  high  as  to  moderate  the 
desire  of  the  Japanese  to  develop  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  spite  of  the 
vast  worldwide  demand  of  tonnage.  The 
great  shortage  of  tonnage  throughout 
all  the  world,  therefore,  would  have  in¬ 
duced  Japanese  shipbuilders  to  a  much 
greater  plan  of  work  in  constructing 
merchant  ships  for  the  world  market, 
if  this  extraordinarily  high  price  of 
ship  steel  had  not  checked  their  desire 
to  go  into  such  a  plan. 

The  capacity  of  merchant  ship  con¬ 
struction  in  Japan  is  estimated  to  be 
not  less  than  600,000  tons  a  year  in 
normal  times,  according  to  reliable  in¬ 
formation.  In  case  of  emergency  the 
capacity  may  be  increased  considerably 
by  enforced  efficiency  of  shipyard  equip¬ 
ment  and  by  overtime  work  provided 
with  additional  workmen,  even  with¬ 
out  carrying  out  any  extension  of  ship¬ 
yards  or  organizing  new  works.  This 
great  development  of  Japanese  ship¬ 
building  is  of  course  due  to  the  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  demand  of  tonnage 
through  all  the  world  during  these  few 
years;  but  this  is  not  “mushroom 
growth."  There  is  a  reasonable  foun¬ 
dation  and  confidence  in  this  develop¬ 
ment,  both  from  the  commercial  and 
technical  standpoints. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  SHIPYARDS. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  all  kinds 
of  machines,  equipment,  and  fittings 
necessary  for  first-class  ships,  from 
main  engines  or  turbines  of  steamers 
to  small  nautical  instruments — in  fact, 
everything  fitted  on  board  the  modern 
large  steamers  can  be  furnished  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  All  the  shipbuilding  works  in 
Japan,  among  which  the  Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Kawasaki 
Dockyard  Company,  Osaka  Iron  Works, 
Asano  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  Ura- 
ga  Dock  Company  are  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  of  largest  capacity,  are  work¬ 
ing  steadily  and  systematically.  Dry 
docks  of  700  feet  and  floating  docks  of 
30,000  tons  capacity  have  been  in  ser¬ 
vice  for  some  time  previous  to  the  war. 
Cranes,  both  hammer-type  pier  and 
floating,  of  200  tons,  are  actually  in 
use  in  the  shipbuilding  service  and 
more  powerful  cranes  are  now  under 
construction.  Large  Gautry  cranes 
over  building  berths  in  these  shipyards 
are  facilitating  the  transportation  and 
erection  of  heavy  parts.  One  of  the 
shipyards,  that  of  the  Mitsubishi  Ship- 


22, 000-Ton  Steamship  on  Pacific  from  Japan  to  America. 
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building  Company,  has  even  an  experi¬ 
mental  tank  complete  with  modem 
equipments,  and  is  handling  the  ship¬ 
building  in  the  most  scientific  way  from 
a  technical  point  of  view. 

The  Japanese  have  achieved  an  enor¬ 
mous  success  in  shipbuilding,  as  stat¬ 
ed  above.  Workmen  and  engineers 
have  ability  and  power.  However, 
there  is  one  more  important  problem 
to  be  considered  carefully  regarding 
this  industry.  It  is  the  problem  of 
ship  steel. 

In  some  circles  it  has  been  supposed 
and  reported  that  since  the  existing 
embargo  has  been  placed  on  steel  by 
this  country,  the  supply  of  necessary 
steel  for  shipbuilding  in  Japan  has 
been  practically  cut  off,  and  that  ship¬ 
building  concerns  there  are  thereby  seri¬ 
ously  puzzled  by  shortage  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  'will  accordingly  be  compelled 
to  give  up  their  business  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  obvious  that  the  embargo 
filled  Japanese  in  the  shipbuilding 
business  with  amazement  and  made  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  them.  However,  this-  is 
true  in  the  case  of  only  a  few  small 


concerns.  The  leading  shipbuilding 
companies  may  have  considerable  stor¬ 
age  of  material,  and  also  have  been 
scheduling  the  rolling-mill  work  of 
plates  and  shapes  for  themselves.  It  is 
a  most  remarkable  fact  that  plans  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Japan 
have  been  proceeding  from  the  time  just 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.  The  enormous  advance  in  price  of 
iron,  and  steel  in  these  few  years  en¬ 
couraged  this  scheme,  and  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  settle  several  new  iron  and  steel 
pk.-'.s  in  Japan.  The  embargo  of  steel 
of  this  country  is  a  good  spur  to  them. 
The  Japanese  iron  industry  plan  is 
greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
the  bitter  experience  of  shortage  -of 
steel,  and  all  persons  interested  in  this 
industry  accelerated  the  completion  of 
their  schedule. 

The  Mitsubishi  Company,  South 
Manchurian  Railway  Company,  Ku- 
hara  &  Co.,  Toyo  Seitetsu  Company, 
and  Yasukawa  Company  and  others  are 
the  most  notable  concerns  of  this  new 
iron  and  steel  industry.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  concerns,  some  large 


shipbuilding  companies  and  iron  works- 
are  rushing  the  manufacture  of  ship 
plates  in  rolling  mills  in  their  own 
plants. 

Other  iron  and  steel  plants  which 
had  been  sending  considerable  out¬ 
put  to  the  market  have  carried  out, 
or  are  about  to  complete,  extension  on 
their  works  and  are  handling  much 
steel-rolling  to  supply  the  necessary 
plates  and  shapes  for  shipbuilding 
work.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  steel  plates  and  sections 
which  can  be  appropriated  for  merchant 
marine  construction  will  be  produced  in 
Japan  during  the  year,  and  an  output 
of  about  3,000,000  tons  of  iron  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  produced  by  the  plants 
after  completion  of  the  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  of  old  plants  and  the  completion 
of  new  ones.  This  development  is  a 
matter  of  the  near  future — of  only  a 
few  years. 

Accordingly  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  large  shipbuilding  concerns  are 
not  under  such  a  menace  of  shortage  of 
steel  materials  as  to  be  compelled  to 
close  their  works.  At  the  present  time, 


at  least,  few  actually  serious  difficulties 
because  of  the  shortage  of  materials  can 
be  found  in  these  leading  large  ship¬ 
yards. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  future  shipbuilding  of  Japan. 
However,  I  will  point  out  here  only  a 
general  forecast  about  this  problem. 
The  Japanese  nation  is  naturally  in¬ 
spired  to  utilize  the  power  of  the  sea 
for  their  foreign  trading.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  trade  necessitates  increase  of 
tonnage  and  therefore  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  shipbuilding.  The  important 
factors  for  the  development  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  are  all  completed;  the  industrial 
training  of  labor,  of  which  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  and  of  excellent  cali¬ 
bre;  and  the  technical  management  and 
training  of  engineers.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  home  supply  of  sufficient  steel 
material,  which,  however,  is  proceeding 
in  order,  and  will  be  surely  reached  in 
a  few  years. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  shipbuild¬ 
ing  in  Japan  is  now  occupying  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  world-wide  stage  of 
shipping  tonnage. 
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THE  Japanese  question  in  America,  if  there  indeed  be  such  a  question, 
is  one  which  should  be  studied  most  dispassionately.  Consider  it  in  the 
light  of  authentic  facts,  not  through  the  glamour  of  suspicion,  prejudice, 
and  malice,  and  the  question,  which  to  many  cursory  observers  may  appear 
portentous,  will  not  only  prove  unalarming,  but  susceptible  of  amicable  solu¬ 
tion.  What  we  need  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  matters,  is  not  so  much 
argument  and  discussion  as  cold  facts  and  the  application  to  their  appraisal 
of  the  sound  common-sense  for  which  the  Americans  are  noted. 

In  the  presentation  of  facts  relative  to  this  question,  certain  statistics 
seem  essential.  Let  us  begin  with  those  for  the  Japanese  population  in 
continental  United  States.  As  no  up-to-date  statistics  are  obtainable  from 
American  sources,  I  shall  give  figures  obtained  as  the  result  of  investiga¬ 
tions  made  by  the  various  Japanese  consulates  in  this  country.  There  are 
in  continental  United  States  six  Japanese  consulates  whose  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  are  as  follows: 

Seattle  Consulate — Washington,  Monta-  and  the  adjacent  States  which  consti- 
na,  Alaska,  and  a  section  of  Idaho. 

Portland  Consulate — Oregon,  Wyoming, 
and  a  section  of  Idaho. 

San  Francisco  Consulate — Northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  California,  and  the  whole  States 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

Los  Angeles  Consulate — Southern  section 
of  California,  and  the  whole  States  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Chicago  Consulate — States  of  Indiana,  Il¬ 
linois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  North  Dako¬ 
ta,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 

Ohio,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

New  York  Consulate — Other  Eastern 
States. 


tute  the  four  Japanese  consular  dis¬ 
tricts  mentioned  above.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Japanese  population  in  these 
districts  in  1916  was  89,191.  Now  the 
total  population,  including  all  races,  in 
the  same  territory  (California,  Nevada, 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Oregon,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Idaho)  was,  in  1910,  6,825,- 
821.  Judging  from  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population  in  the  decade  from  1900 
to  1910,  this  number  must,  by  1916, 


have  grown  to  more  than  10,000,000. 
Put  this  number  beside  the  above-nam¬ 
ed  total  of  Japanese  population,  and  we 
have  one  Japanese  to  every  112  of  the 
total  population.  Since  the  area  of  the 
eleven  States  is  1,189,140  square  miles, 
there  is  one  Japanese  to  every  12  square 
miles.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
three  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there 
will  be  about  67,000  Japanese  as  against 
the  total  population  of  some  6,000,000, 
namely,  one  Japanese  to  every  89  of 
the  total  population.  As  the  three 
States  have  a  total  area  of  334,123 
square  miles,  one  Japanese  is  appor¬ 
tioned  to  every  five  square  miles.  Final¬ 
ly,  California  has  55,095  Japanese, 
while  its  total  population  is  3,242,895, 
making  a  proportion  of  one  to  59. 
There  is  in  this  State  one  Japanese  to 
every  2.87  square  miles. 

In  considering  the  Japanese  ques¬ 
tion  in  America  one  naturally  recalls 
the  Alien  Land  law  enacted  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1913.  It  was  then  claimed 
that  the  Japanese  bad  been  buying 
farm  lands  in  California  so  rapidly  and 
so  extensively  that  the  State  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  such  a  law.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  whether  this  contention 
was  well  founded.  I  shall  simply  set 


JAPANESE  IN  CONTINENTAL 
U.  S. 

According  to  an  estimate  prepared 
on  June  30,  1916,  by  the  six  Japanese 
Consulates,  the  Japanese  population  in 
the  respective  consular  districts  was  as 
follows: 


Consulates: 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Seattle  . 

.  7,397 

1,835 

Portland  . 

906 

San  Francisco. 

.35,531 

16,259 

50,790 

Los  Angeles  . . 

.19,992 

3,774 

23.76C 

C  hicago  . 

250 

2. SSI 

Nc-w  York . 

.  2,552 

245 

2,798 

Total  . 72,100  22,270  94,370 

We  see  that  the  total  Japanese  pop- 
uation  in  continental  United  States  is 
94,370.  Of  this  total  only  5,179  are  in 
the  consular  districts  of  Chicago  and 
New  York.  The  remaining  89,191  are 
in  the  consular  districts  of  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Again,  of  these  89,191,  74,556 
are  in  the  San  Fsancisco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  consular  districts,  covering  six 
States  measuring  694,515  square  miles. 
Finally,  the  Japanese  population  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  158,297  square  miles  in  area, 
is  55,095. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  population  to  the 
total  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


Masanao  Haoihara,  Consul-General  of  Japan  at  San  Francisco. 


forth  authentic  facts  and  let  the  read¬ 
er  arrive  at  his  own  conclusion. 

According  to  Mr.  George  Robertson, 
statistician  of  the  California  Board  of 
Agriculture,  a  Government  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Japanese  in  that  State  own¬ 
ed,  in  1913,  331  farms,  totalling  12,726 
acres,  and  having  an  assessed  value  of 
$478,990.  In  addition,  the  Japanese 
leased  282  farms,  with  a  total  acreage 
of  17,596. 

Now,  the  farm  lands  of  California, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1910,  aggre¬ 
gate  27,931,444  acres,  of  which  11,389,- 

894  acres  have  been  improved.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Alien  Land  law 
the  Japanese  owned  only  one  acre  to 
every  2,116  acres  of  California’s  farm 
lands.  Or,  if  we  consider  only  the  im¬ 
proved  lands,  the  proportion  was  one  to 

895  acres.  Since  California’s  land  area 
measures  99,619,000  acres,  its  area  of 
farm  lands  can  be,  and  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  extended,  if  efficient  and  experi¬ 
enced  farmers  are  induced  to  come  and 
settle  there.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  most  of  the  lands  improved  by  Jap¬ 
anese  in  California  are  the  kind  consid¬ 
ered  by  American  farmers  to  be  worth¬ 
less  or  too  unprofitable  for  cultivation. 
Yet  the  industry  and  patience  of  the 
Japanese  farmers  have  converted  such 
lands  into  thriving  farms. 

An  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  tour  of  California  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  studying  the 
conditions  of  the  Japanese  farmers,  has 
published  in  that  newspaper  a  number 
of  illuminating  articles,  reporting  the 
result  of  his  investigations  and  obser¬ 
vations.  Describing  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Japanese  in  utilizing 
waste  lands  and  opening  new  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  in  this  State,  this  writ¬ 
er  says: 

“The  .  most  striking  feature  of  Jap¬ 
anese  farming  in  California  has  been 
this  development  of  successful  orchards, 
vineyards,  or  gardens  on  land  that  was 
either  completely  out  of  use  or  else  em¬ 
ployed  for  far  less  profitable  purposes. 
Ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  we 
have  been  inclined  to  believe  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  Japanese  farmers  have 
merely  taken  over  lands  and  farms  of 
American  farmers  and  continued  the 
business  as  they  found  it.  The  slightest 
study,  however,  shows  this  conclusion 
to  be  a  complete  error. 

The  Chronicle  says: 

“The  Japanese  farmer  in  California 
has  always  been  a  great  developer  and 
improver.  Where  he  has  taken  over 
lands  that  were  in  use  before  his  time 
he  has  almost  always,  if  not  always. 
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put  them  to  a  far  higher  use  and  made 
them  far  more  valuable  than  they  were 
before.  But  with  a  great  proportion  of 
the  lands  he  now  fai*ms  he  has  develop¬ 
ed  them  out  of  nothing,  or  next  to  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Again,  his  account  of  the  Japanese 
community  at  Livingston,  in  central 
California,  is  not  only  interesting  but 
highly  inspiring.  He  admires  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage  with  which  the  Japa¬ 
nese  pioneers  in  -that  district  conquered 
the  obstacles  offered  by  nature,  and 
draws  a  happy  picture  of  the  remark¬ 
able  sucess  which  finally  crowned  their 
efforts.  Says  the  writer: 

"The  soil  was  shifting  sand,  blown 
by  desert  winds  that  sucked  up  and 
whirled  away  every  vestige  of  moisture, 
its  bare  surface  scorched  by  a  fierce 
sun.  There  was  no  shade,  no  sanita¬ 
tion,  no  schools,  no  churches.  There 
was  nothing  to  make  life  worth  living. 
In  fact,  life  there  was  believed  impos¬ 
sible. 

"An  American  colony  had  been  plant¬ 
ed  at  Livingston  twelve  years  before, 
but  after  a  brief  struggle  with  hostile 
conditions,  had  vanished.  It  simply 
‘blew  away,’  its  distant  nekhbors  said. 
These  Japanese  were  laughed  at  when 
they  announced  that  they  would  settle 
at  Livingston.  Their  own  people  laugh¬ 
ed  at  them.  They  were  told  that  they, 
too,  would  be  blown  away  by  the  fierce 
winds  that  whirled  over  the  hot  sands. 

"At  Livingston,  Japanese  and  Amer¬ 
icans  live  in  amicable  cooperation.  The 
striking  feature  of  the  community  is 
the  cooperation  of  both  races  in  both 
spiritual  and  physical  work.  Here  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  colonists  are 
Christians  has  given  them  a  decided 
advantage.  It  has  brought  them  into 
closer  contact  with  their  American 
neighbors,  and  has  therefore  greatly 
advanced  the  Americanization  which 
they  desire.  This  increase  in  likeness 
of  life  and  manners  to  that  of  their 
neighbors  has  in  its  turn  reacted  to  pro¬ 
duce  still  closer  social  relations.  The 
same'  cooperation  that  exists  between 
the  Japanese  members  of  the  colony  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  Americans  and  the 
Japanese.  ‘You  can’t  find  any  differ¬ 
ence,’  sad  a  resident. 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  money  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Livingston  bank  belongs 
to  the  Japanese  farmers.  Americans 
and  Japanese  alike  are  interested  and 
active  in  the  community  affairs,  and  all 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
Livingston.  -Though  the  members  of 
the  Japanese  colony  are  of  different  de¬ 
nominations,  they  sink  that  difference 
in  non-denominational  support  of  the 
church.” 

JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION. 

In  describing  the  Japanese  in  Amer¬ 
ica  it  is  essential  to  note  the  present 
status  of  Japanese  immigration  to  this 
country  with  special  reference  to  the 
so-called  "gentlemen’s  agreement.”  The 
Government  at  Tokio  regards  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  immigration  as  settled 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
agreement,  and  would  greatly  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  reopen  the  discussion  of 
that  question.  What  I  am  going  to  say, 
therefore,  is  meant  simply  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  real  actual  working 
of  the  gentlemen’s  agreement. 

In  studying  this  particular  question 
we  have  two  sources  of  information. 
The  first  is  the  statistics  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner-Gener¬ 
al  of  Immigration,  and  the  second  those 
prepared  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  Although  the  two  reports  agree 
in  the  main,  the  discrepancy  that  exists 
is  important  enough  to  justify  a  com¬ 
parative  study  here. 

First  let  us  examine  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra¬ 
tion.  According  to  these  reports  Jap¬ 
anese  arrivals  to  and  departures  from 
continental  United  States  from  1909  to 
1917  are  as  follows: 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

5,024 

.  2.432 

5.004 

6.869 

5.437 

5.647 

6,300 

1915 . 

.  9.029 

5,967 

6.922 

1917 . 

6,581 

Total  . 

.  57,191 

52.751 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that 


in  the  eight  years  covered  in  the  re¬ 
ports  there  were  4,440  arrivals  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  departures.  I  have  no  reason 
to  dispute  the  correctness  of  these  fig¬ 
ures,  but  according  to  our  own  investi¬ 
gation,  which  we  believe  to  be  equally 
unimpeachable,  there  were  in  the  same 
period  60,235  departures  from  this 
country,  as  -  against  56,587  arrivals. 
This  shows  that  3,649  more  Japanese 
have  departed  than  arrived. 

In  the  following  table,  prepared  from 
thp  reports  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  are  shown  Japanese  arrivals  to 
continental  United  States  from  1909  to 
1917: 


Yale: 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1909  . 

1,063 

850 

1.913 

1910 . 

1,468 

1,554 

3,022 

1911 . 

1,912 

2.008 

3.920 

1912 . 

3,261 

2,945 

6,206 

1913 . 

3,780 

2,814 

6,694 

1914 . 

4,799 

3,400 

8.199 

1915 . 

.  5,194 

3,235 

8,429 

1916 . 

.  5,523 

3,296 

8,819 

1917 . 

,  5,858 

3,637 

9,495 

Grand 

total 

56,597 

As  to  Japanese  departures  from  con- 

tinental  United  States 

we  have  the  fol- 

lowing  table,  also  prepared  from  the  re- 

ports  of 

our 

Foreign  Office: 

JAPANESE  DEPARTURES. 

1st  class  2d  class 

i  3d  class 

Year: 

pass. 

pass. 

pass. 

Total. 

1909. . 

290  ■ 

469 

3,779 

4,538 

1910. . 

278 

646 

4.257 

5.181 

1911. . 

322 

1,006 

4,599 

5.927 

1912..  1.048 

1,161 

4,440 

6,649 

1913. . 

378 

1,444 

4.860 

6,682 

1914. . 

444 

1,484 

4.603 

6,531 

1915. . 

448 

1,159 

5,456 

7,063 

1916 . . 

610 

2,008 

6.613 

9,231 

1917. . 

741 

L394 

6,298 

8,433 

Grand  total  . . .  60,235 

These  figures  for  Japanese  depar¬ 
tures  from  continental  United  States 
are  absolutely  correct,  because  they 
were  obtained  from  the  passenger  lists 
of  the  steamships  arriving  at  Japanese 
ports  from  this  country. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  above  table 
reveals  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
Japanese  who  cross  the  ocean,  to  and 
from  this  country,  are  non-laborers, 
such  as  officials,  financiers,  merchants, 
students,  and  travellers.  The  gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement  does  not,  and  can  not, 
of  course,  aim  to  restrict  the  movement 
of  such  classes.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  all  welcome  the  increasing  ar¬ 
rivals  of  Japanese  of  such  classes,  for 
it  indicates  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tweeen  the  two  countries  in  commerce, 
in  scholarship,  in  intellectuality,  and, 
in  fact,  in  all  that  tends  to  strengthen 
international  understanding  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General  of  Immigration,  the 
proportion  of  laborers  and  non-laborers 
who  entered  continental  United  States 
from  1909  to  1917  is  as  follows: 

Laborers.  Non -laborers. 
...  675  1,757 

589  1,909 

726  3,656- 

894  4,464 

...  1.371  5.400 

...  1.7C2  6.700 

...  2,214  6.815 

. . .  2,958  6,142 

. .  .  2,838  6,321 

Laborers  in  the  above  table  are  most¬ 
ly  (1)  Japanese  who  are  domiciled  in 
this  country  and  have  returned  here 
after  a  visit  to  Japan,  and  (2)  parents, 
wives,  or  children  of  Japanese  domiciled 
in  this  country.  According  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  agreement,  Japanese  who  are 
already  settled  here,  whether  laborers 
or  non-laborers,  are  permitted  to  return 
to  America  after  they  have  visited  their 
native  country. 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
trade  and  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  have  been  increasing  phe¬ 
nomenally.  Japanese  students,  who  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  would  be  sent 
by  the  Government  to  European  coun¬ 
tries,  are,  under  the  present  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  all  coming  to  this 
country.  Again,  many  Japanese  firms 
have  opened  new  offices  in  New  York, 
in  Chicago,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  and  various  other  cities.  Japanese 
professors  and  experts,  who  used  to  go 
to  Europe  for  wider  observation  and 
experience,  now  come  to  this  country. 
In  considering  the  recent  increase  of 
Japanese  arrivals  these  circumstances 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Year: 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 


one  is  struck  with  the  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  sponsors  of  that  agitation.  Indeed, 
one  is  compelled  to  suspect  that  such 
arguments  were  put  forward  merely  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  and  not  because 
there  was  any  real  ground  to  support 
them. 

When  the  agitation  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  was  started  in  1905,  the  argument 
was  that  the  Japanese  immigrants  must 
be  excluded  because  they  were  inferior. 
In  recent  years  the  organized  and  sys¬ 
tematic  propaganda  directed  against 
the  Japanese  has  died  a  natural  death, 
because  its  raison  d’etre  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  Now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  some  publicists  or  writers  try  to 
rekindle  the  dying  embers.  Curiously 
enough,  such  latter-day  apostles  of  anti- 
Japanism  employ  an  argument  which  is 
in  direct  contradiction  of  the  stock  ar¬ 
gument  of  their  prototype,  for  they  say 
that  the  Japanese  must  be  excluded  be¬ 
cause  their  superiority  is  such  that 
American  farmers  and  traders,  when 
confronted  by  their  competition,  will  go 
to  the  wall!  To  any  sane  thinker  it 
must  be  obvious  that  such  arguments 
are  not  backed  with  sincerity. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  towards  the 
Japanese  has,  within  the  past  few 
years,  greatly  improved.  It  is  wrong 
to  say  that  California  is  especially  anti- 
Japanese.  Fairness  demands  that  high 
tributes  be  paid  to  many  Californians, 
who  have  justice  and  fair  play  sincere¬ 
ly  at  heart.  Nor  is  it  right  to  place  all 
the  blame  for  the  anti- Japanese  agita¬ 
tion  at  the  door  of  the  labor  leaders. 
“The  objection  of  the  American  to  the 
Japanese,”  writes  Mr.  James  W.  Mul¬ 
len,  editor  of  the  Labor  Clarion,  organ 
of  the  California  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
“was  not  based  upon  racial  grounds, 
but  upon  economic  grounds;  the  racial 
aspect  has  since  been  injected  into  the 
issue  by  designing  persons.”  When,  in 
1915,  a  Japanese  labor  delegate  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  with  a  request  that 
he  be  admitted  to  the  conventions  of 
California  and  American  Federations 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Olaf  Tveitmoe,  a  prom¬ 
inent  labor  leader  in  California,  said  to 
a  newspaper  reporter:  "I  would  rather 
sit  with  a  Japanese  delegate  than  with 
a  lot  of  other  delegates.” 

If  the  press  be  the  barometer  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  recent  utterances  of  some  of 
the  leading  journals  in  California  are 
highly  significant.  Says  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin: 

“It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  created  at  Washington  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Works,  Senator  Phelan,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Poindexter  represent  anything  like 
a  majority  of  their  constituents  when 
they  make  the  discussion  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  bill  an  excuse  for  sensational 
declamations  against  the  Japanese.  If 
Senator  Phelan  remarked,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  done,  that  ‘this  Government 
ought  to  be  conducted  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  not  from  Tokio,’  he  showed  less  un¬ 
derstanding  than  was  to  be  expected  of 
him.  Such  forms  of  argument  might 
have  represented  public  opinion  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  ten  years  ago,  but  they  do  not 
represent  it  now.  By  her  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  Root-Takahira  ‘gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement,’  Japan  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  treated  with  more  courtesy 
than  this,  and  as  far  as  this  paper  is 
informed  on  the  subject,  most  Califor¬ 
nians  are  willing  to  grant  her  that 
right.  If  our  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  discuss  Japan  in  a  spirit 
at  least  as  courteous  as  that  displayed 
on  the  Japanese  side  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  preceded  the  ‘gentlemen’s 
agreement,’  it  is  ourselves,  not  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  who  will  appear  the  less  civil¬ 
ized.” 

To  which  the  Los  Angeles  Express 
assents  by  sayingr 

"It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  anti-Japanese  legislation  be 
lightly  regarded  because  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  no  bill  of  an  offensive  char¬ 
acter  can  become  law.  Mere  reckless 
agitation  of  the  matter  may  provoke 
trouble.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do  is 
to  suppress  the  agitators,  and  frown 
upon  efforts  to  play  politics  with  legis¬ 
lation  that  menaces  the  peace  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nation.” 

It  is  indeed  a  dangerous  thing  to  ex¬ 
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ploit  international  pitblems  for  domes¬ 
tic  politics.  “The  latest  stunts  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  politician’s  bag  of  tricks 
is  hostility  to  the  Japanese,”  says  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut.  “It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  real  conflict  of  interest, 
nor  that  anybody  is  suffering  or  in 
reasonable  expectancy  of  suffering 
through  the  presence  here  of  Japanese. 
It  is  because  hostility  to  everything 
Japanese  is  good  political  stock-in- 
trade.  I  regret  to  have  to  confess  that 
in  my  own  country  such  questionable 
exploitation  of  international  questions 
is  not  altogether  unknown. 

I  have  said  that  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  wish  to  reopen  the 
discussion  of  the  immigration  question. 
It  is  willing  to  let  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  take  care  of  that.  The  only 
question  before  us  is  whether  the  small 
number  of  Japanese  who  are  lawfully 
here  shall  be  accorded  fair  treatment. 
Just  now  the  greatest  concern  of  the 
Japanese  is  the  law  of  California’s  de¬ 
priving  them  of  land  ownership  and 
restricting  farm  lease  by  Japanese  to 
three  years.  This  law  has  entailed 
upon  the  J apanese  not  only  great  incon¬ 
venience,  but  serious  material  injury. 
When  the  extent  of  this  suffering  en¬ 
dured  by  the  Japanese  is  fully  known,  I 
trust  that  the  leaders  of  California  will 
not  be  callous  to  the  appeals  of  the 
Japanese.  Surely,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  always  championed  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  fair  play,  will  not 
permanently  adopt  a  policy  of  deliber¬ 
ate  persecution  with  regard  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  I  hope  that  this  question  will  be 
dispassionately  but  seriously  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  authentic  facts  which 
I  ha^  given  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs. 

As  a  representative  of  my  people  on 
this  coast,  and,  after  much  study  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  aspects  of 
the  so-called  Japanese  question  in 
America,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  satisfactory  solution.  By  satis¬ 
factory  I  mean  a  solution  acceptable  at 
once  to  the  people  of  both  America  and 
Japan.  The  hopeful  sign  consists  in 
the  important  fact  that  the  period  of 
passion  in  its  discussion  has  gone  by. 
The  irresponsible  politicians  and  the 
mischief-makers  no  longer  have  their 
undisputed  way,  either  on  this  coast  or 
in  Japan.  Politics  is  giving  way  to 
sober  thought  and  the  earnest  desire  to 
understand.  I  believe  it  is  but  just  to 
my  people  on  this  coast  to  say  that  they 
have  striven  hard,  and  with  great  pa¬ 
tience,  to  live  down  the  fears  and  the 
early  prejudices  of  their  American 
neighbors.  As  a  class,  they  have  striv¬ 
en  to  be  good  citizens,  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to  lead  lives  of  useful  industry. 
They  have  supported  schools  and 
churches  and  interested  themselves  in 
all  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  facts 
are  beginning  to  be  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  and  that  the  people  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  are  gradually  learning  that 
the  Japanese  in  their  midst  are  not  a 
menace,  but  a  positive  asset  for  good 
in  the  State.  The  great  world  war 
which  has  made  us  allies  has  come  to 
support  and  encourage  this  better  feel¬ 
ing.  The  Japanese  and  Americans  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  they  have 
common  interests  and  feelings,  and  that 
the  traditional  gulf  which  has  been  suo- 
posed  to  forever  separate  the  East  from 
the  West  is  not  so  wide  and  deep  as  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be.  When  men, 
irrespective  of  their  color  and  their  re¬ 
ligion,  find  that  they  can  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  support  of  principles 
which  they  both  love — and  for  which 
they  are  ready  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice — it  is  but  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  forget  their  lesser  dif¬ 
ferences.  It  was  inevitable,  perhaps, 
that  the  people  of  Japan  and  America 
should  clash  when  they  first  came  to¬ 
gether  on  this  coast;  but  if  from  those 
conflicts  better  understandings  have 
emerged  and  broader  sentiments  of 
charity  and  fraternity  have  arisen,  then 
the  struggle  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Japanese 
people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  recog¬ 
nition  and  full  justice  will  eventually  be 
conceded  to  them  in  all  their  relations 
with  the  people  of  this  country. 
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VISIT  OF  VISCOUNT  ISHIl’S  MISSION  WELL  RECEIVED  IN  UNITED  STATES 


Distinguished  Body  from  Japan  a  Popular  One— Speeches  of  the  Viscount  Made  Splendid  Impression — 
Significant  Message  to  This  Country  as  Told  in  His  Addresses  Here 


NONE  among  the  many  foreign  officials  visitors  to  the  United  States  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917,  was  held  to  be  more  important, 
and  none  was  received  with  a  greater  amount  of  interest  and  hospitality, 
than  the  Japanese  Imperial  Mission  with  Viscount  Kikujiro  Ishii  at  its  head. 

Viscount  Ishii,  who  has  since  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  this  country, 
had  already  won  high  distinction  as  a  diplomatist,  having  held  numerous  im¬ 
portant  posts  abroad,  and  having  been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  his 
own  Government  in  1915-1916. 


The  Japanese  Mission  left  Yokohama 
for  San  Francisco  on  August  6,  stop¬ 
ping  on  the  way  at  Honolulu.  At  the 
Golden  Gate  the  delegation  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Breckinridge  Long,  Third  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  national  Government,  and 
after  an  enthusiastic  welcome  by  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  representatives  of  the 
American  Government  there  were  on  the 
train,  besides  Mr.  Long,  Rainford  S. 
Miller,.  Consul-General  at  Seoul,  Korea, 
assigned  as  aide  to  Viscount  Ishii; 
Brig.-Gen.  James  A.  Irons,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  Military  Attache  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy  at  Tokio,  designated  as 
aide  to  Gen.  Sugano,  and  Capt.  C.  C. 
Marsh,  U.  S.  N.,  assigned  as  aide  to 
Vice-Admiral  Takeshita. 

The  Japanese  Mission  arrived  in 
Washington  on  August  22,  and  on  the 
following  day  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Robert  Lansing,  by  whom  the 
members  were  presented  to  President 
Wilson.  Viscount  Ishii  spoke,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

VISCOUNT  ISHII’S  ADDRESS. 

“On  this  occasion  I  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  of  welcome  and  deep  appreciation 
from  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  to  the  President  and  sovereign 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  their  momentous  decision  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  great  war  now  raging. 

“His  Majesty,  interpreting  the  unani¬ 
mous  sentiment  of  Japan,  congratulates 
your  great  country  on  this  determina¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  arrived  at  not  Rightly 
and  in  a  moment  of  passion,  but  after 
the  exercise  of  a  noble  patience  and 
in  a  spirit  of  unselfish  chivalry  which 
hqve  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.  That  America  is  now 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Japan  is  a  source 
pf  pride  to  his  Majesty  and  to  every 
Japanese. 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,  I  may  be  al- 
'owed  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
'  is  has  happened.  In  1900  I  had  the 

vilege  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes 

?  American  and  Japanese  colors  wav- 
.ng  together,  when  the  allied  troops,  in 
the  face  of  terrible  difficulties,  triumph¬ 
antly  relieved  the  besieged  legations  at 
Peking.  I  well  remember  the  skill  and 
courage  with  which  the  American  civil¬ 
ians  and  soldiers  cooperated  in  the  de¬ 
fence.  The  resourceful  bravery  which 
those  few  Americans  showed  then 
American  legions  will  show  now.” 

The  President  said  in  reply: 

“It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction 
that  I  receive  from  you  hand  the  let¬ 
ters  whereby  you  are  accredited  as  the 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Japan  on  special  mission 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
accept  through  you  from  your  Imperial 
sovereign  congratulations  on  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
great  conflict  which  is  now  raging. 

“The  present  struggle  is  specially 
characterized  by  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  rights  of  nations  and 
the  liberties  of  individuals.  I  assure 
your  Exceller^f.that  standing  as  our 
countries  now  do,  associated  in  this 
great  struggle  for  the  vindication  of 
justice,  there  will  be  developed  those 
close  ties  of  fellowship  whicji  must  come 
fxxfm  the  mutual  sacrifice  life  and 


property.  May  the  efforts  now  being 
exerted  by  an  indignant  humanity  lead 
at  the  proper  time  to  the  complete  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Justice  and  to  a  peace 
which  will  be  both  permanent  and  se¬ 
rene.” 

VISITS  MT.  VERNON. 

A  memorable  day  in  the  Washington 
visit  was  Sunday,  the  26th,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  home  and  burial  place  of 
George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 
In  placing  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of 
America’s  first  President,  Viscount  Ishii 
spoke  as  follows: 

“Washington  was  an  American,  but 


America,  great  as  she  is,  powerful  as 
she  is,  certain  as  she  is  of  her  splendid 
destiny,  can  lay  no  exclusive  claim  to 
this  immortal  name.  Washington  is 
now  a  citizen  of  the  world;  to-day  he 
belongs  to  all  mankind.  And  so  men 
come  here  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  honor  his  memory  and  to  reiterate 
their  faith  in  the  principles  to  which 
his  great  life  was  devoted. 

“Japan  claims  entrance  to  this  holy 
circle.  She  yields  to  none  in  reverence 
and  respect;  nor  is  there  any  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  East  and  the  new¬ 
born  West  too  deep  and  wide  for  the 
hearts  and  the  understandings  of  her 
people  to  cross. 

"It  is  fitting,  then,  that  men  who  love 
liberty  and  justice  better  than  they  love 
life,  that  men  who  know  what  honor  is, 
should  seek  this  shrine,  and  here,  in  the 
presence  of  these  sacred  ashes,  rededi¬ 
cate  themselves  to  the  service  of  hu¬ 
manity.” 

On  Monday,  August  27,  Viscount 
Ishii  gave  the  Associated  Press  a  brief 
statement  defining  the  purposes  of  his 
Mission  to  the  United  States.  The 
statement  said: 

"The  Imperial  Japanese  Mission 
came  to  the  United  States  for  two  rea¬ 
sons: 

"First,  to  convey  to  the  President 


and  to  the  American  people  the  appre¬ 
ciation  and  congratulation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  nation  of  Japan  for  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  as  allies  of  Japan  and  the  other  na¬ 
tions  now  waging  war  against  the  en¬ 
emies  of  freedom. 

“Second,  to  determine  how  best  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  United  States  in  car¬ 
rying  the  war  to  a  triumphant  con¬ 
clusion. 

“Having  determined  in  what  manner 
Japan  can  use  her  resources  and 
strength  to  this  end,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Mission  further  to  aid  the  Allied 
cause  by  showing  what  she  can  do  with 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Japan  is  entirely  unselfish 
in  her  aim.  We  are  fighting  for  a 
common  end,  and  we  wish  to  aid  the 
common  efforts.” 

A  visit  by  the  Mission  to  the  Senate 
took  place  three  days  later.  In  wel¬ 
coming  the  visitors,  Senator  Saulsbury, 
of  Delaware,  who  presided  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Vice-President  Marshall,  re¬ 


marked  that  the  “yellow  peril”  was 
made  in  Germany. 

The  Viscount  said  in  reply: 

“Blind  loyalty  without  rational  con- 
ciousness  of  the  responsibility  of  self 
is  but  another  name  for  slavery,  while 
a  right  of  liberty  ill  concieved,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  mutual  human  affection  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  every  man, 
which  form  the  essence  of  true  loyalty, 
must  be  tatamount  to  anarchy.  These 
two  passions — passion  of  loyalty  and 
passion  for  liberty — are  they  not  really 
one?  Is  not  the  same  control  working 
in  both  cases — the  intense  desire  to  be 
true  to  our  innermost  selves  and  to 
the  highest  and  best  that  has  been  rer 
vealed  to  us?  Yoti  must  be  free  to 
be  Americans  and  we  must  be  free  to 
be  Japanese.  But  our  common  enemy 
is  not  content  with  this  freedom  for 
the  nation  or  for  the  individual;  he 
must  force  all  the  world  to  be  German, 
too!  You  had  hoped  against  hope  that 
this  was  not  so;  but  that  noble  hope 
fled  and  your  admirable  patience  was 
exhausted.  You  did  not  then  hesitate 
to  face  the  issue  and  the  foe,  as  you 
are  facing  it,  with  that  great  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  which  has  loved  and  still 
loves  liberty,  which  loves  the  right 
more  than  peace  and  honor  more  than 
life.” 


From  Washington  the  Japanese  vis¬ 
itors  went  to  Philadelphia  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  seeing  Independence  Hall  and 
the  Liberty  Bell,  and  attending  a  lun¬ 
cheon  tendered  by  the  municipality. 

“Japan  and  America  have  been  the 
victims  of  a  vicious  campaign  of  slan¬ 
der  and  intrigue  as  dastardly  and  as 
horrible  indeed  as  the  black  record  of 
German  crimes  on  the  Atlantic,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  or  in  France  can  show,”  said 
Viscount  Ishii  when  he  was  called  to 
his  feet.  “But  we  are  wide  awake  now 
to  the  danger,  and  in  this  as  in  other 
fields  of  active  warfare  against  our 
common  enemy  we  will  in  future  stand 
closer  together  because  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past.” 

Speaking  in  the  evening  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science,  Viscount  Ishii  told  some¬ 
thing  of  the  economic  situation  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  saying  in  part: 

“I  have  noticed  while  I  have  been 
here  discussions  in  the  magazines  and 
newspaper  press  of  this  country  on 
the  vast  increasing  wealth  of  Japan. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  pub¬ 
licists  really  know  but  little  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  they  deal.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  yours,  the  so-called 
wealth  of  Japan  sinks  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  The  food  problem  with  us  is 
not  serious,  for  it  is  solved  by  fru¬ 
gality.  It  is  true  that  our  people  are 
not  in  want,  because  their  require¬ 
ments  are  limited  to  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  We  have  a  very  small 
area  of  food  producing  country  from 
which  to  draw,  and  by  necessity  every 
bit  of  it  is  most  intensively  cultivated. 
The  food  of  our  people  consists  mainly 
of  vegetables,  rice,  roots,  and  barley, 
grown  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  hill¬ 
sides  where  irrigation  can  be  made  ef¬ 
fective,  and  of  the  fish  that  are  drawn 
from  the  seas  which  surround  us. 

“I  will  not  venture  too  far  into  sta¬ 
tistics,  for  that  might  be  dangerous; 
but  I  am  convinced  you  would  be  star¬ 
tled  if  I  should  show  the  cost  of  living 
in  Japan  compared  with  the  present 
cost  of  living  in  America.  Even  you, 
with  your  great  store  of  information, 
would  be  astonished  if  I  compared  the 
bulk  of  our  national  wealth  with  the 
bulk  of  the  national  wealth  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  A  comparison  of  figures 
for  1913  shows  that  this  great  city 
Philadelphia — the  ninth  in  point  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  world — has  an  annual 
industrial  output  doubling  the  total  in¬ 
dustrial  output  of  the  whole  state  of 
Japan.  The  United  States  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  approximating  100,000,000,  and 
Japan  has  a  population  approximating 
60,000,000.  Japan’s  area  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  that  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  This  alone  must  open  to  you 
a  field  for  consideration  of  Japan  and 
a  ready  answer  when  you  are  asked 
why  Japan  does  not  contribute  more  to 
the  war  in  Europe.” 

“In  the  year  1868  the  total  export  and 
import  trade  of  Japan  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  $13,000,000.  In  1877  it 
amounted  to  $25,000,000,  and  in  the 
year  1913,  the  last  normal  year  of  trade, 
it  amounted  to  about  $600,000,000.  I 
am  glad  to  say,  and  I  think  it  is  a  sig- 
nificantjfact  to  relate  here  to  you,  that, 
of  this  total,  Japan  has  done  more  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  United  States  than  she 
has  with  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
a  condition  which  is  emphasized  more  in 
these  abnormal  times  than  it  was  during 
the  normal.  Our  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1913  amounted  to 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  total  for¬ 
eign  trade.  I  am  giving  you  figures, 
not  as  presuming  to  inform  you,  but 
in  order  that  I  may  emphasize,  and  you 
may  consider,  the  resources  of  Japan 
when  you  estimate  the  share  we  should 
bear  in  the  future  of  the  food  distribu- 
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After  a  visit  to  Commodore  Perry’s 
grave  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  Japanese 
visitors  went  to  Boston,  where  they 
were  enthusiastically  welcomed,  the  trip 
including  a  stop  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Mission  then  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Press  Club  on  September  21 
Viscount  Ishii  went  more  fully  into  a 
subject  to  which  he  had  alluded  before 
— the  effort  of  Germany,  through  propa¬ 
ganda,  to  stir  up  bitterness  between 
Japan  and  America.  He  said,  in  part: 

“For  more  than  ten  years  a  propa¬ 
ganda  has  been  carried  on  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  Japan,  and,  in  fact,  throughout 
the  world,  for  the  one  and  sole  purpose 
of  keeping  nations  of  the  Far  East  and 
Far  West  as  far  apart  as  possible;  to 
break  up  existing  treaties  and  under¬ 
standing;  to  create  distrust,  suspicion, 
and  unkindly  feeling  between  neighbors 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  all  in 
order  that  Germany  might  secure  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  confusion.  I  do  not 
think  that  you,  gentlemen,  in  your  busy 
lives  her^.  during  the  last  ten  years, 
have  given  more  than  passing  attention 
to  developments  in  the  Far  East.  The 
well-equipped  agent  of  your  enemy  and 
mine  has  taken  advantage  of  your  pre¬ 
occupation  or  of  your  kindly  credulity. 
For  many  years  his  work  was  easy.  The 
world  was  flooded  with  tales  of  Japan’s 
military  aspirations  and  Japan’s  du¬ 
plicity.  Have  these  been  borne  out  by 
history?  Even  now  the  German  public¬ 
ity  agent  whispers  first  in  your  ear  and 
then  in  mine.  His  story  is  specious  and 
is  told  in  the  dim  light  which  falls  upon 
sympathetic  pictures  cleverly  painted  by 
himself  and  presented  to  you  and  to  me 
in  the  past.  To  the  accompaniment  of 
appeals  to  the  human  heart,  he  tells  to 
me  other  stories  of  your  duplicity,  and 
to  you  of  mine. 

“Let  me  tell  you  a  little  piece  of  se¬ 
cret  history.  When  it  became  known 
to  us  that  the  American  and  British 
Governments  were  alike  desirous  of  en¬ 
tering  into  a  general  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  but  that  they  found  the  making  of 
such  a  treaty  was  precluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  British  alliance  with  Japan 


as  they  then  stood,  it  was  not  with  the 
consent  of  Japan,  but  it  was  because  of 
Japan’s  spontaneous  offer  that  the  stip¬ 
ulations  of  the  alliance  were  revised  so 
that  no  obstacle  might  be  put  in  the  way 
of  the  proposed  treaty.  As  you  know, 
Article  4  of  the  new  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty  now  in  effect  excludes  the  United 
States  from  its  operation.  This  is  a 
true  account  of  the  genesis  of  that 
clause.  It  was  Japan’s  own  idea,  her 
own  contribution  to  the  cause  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace.” 

The  enthusiasm  that  greeted  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Japanese  Mission  in  New 
York  late  in  September  is  still  a  live 
memory.  The  delegation  was  received 
at  the  Battery  and  escorted  up  Broad¬ 
way  amidst  a  great  popular  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Mayor  Mitchel  welcomed  the  visi¬ 
tors  at  the  City  Hall. 

“Japan  and  the  United  States  to-day 
are  allies,”  he  said.  “Bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  lofty  ideal  of  international 
justice,  actuated  by  the  same  purpose 
to  secure  for  all  nations,  small  and 
great,  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
destiny  and  solve  their  own  domestic 
problems  under  the  genius  of  self-im¬ 
posed  institutions  of  government,  Im¬ 
perial  Japan  and  democratic  America 
are  federated  in  the  brotherhood  of 
allied  nations  to  make  safe  the  world 
not  alone  for  democracy,  but  for  all 
peace-loving  peoples,  who,  recognizing 
the  sanctity  of  treaties,  the  authority  of 
law,  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
right,  desire  to  live  in  amity  with  their 
neighbors,  secure  against  the  shocks  of 
brutal  force  or  the  onslaughts  of  auto¬ 
cratic  conquest.” 

The  numerous  and  varied  events  of 
the  New  York  visit — including  a  trip 
to  West  Point — are  still  recalled  in  this 
city,  and  cannot  be  even  summarized 
here.  One  of  the  notable  addresses  of 
Viscount  Ishii  was  that  delivered  on 
the  “open  door"  at  the  municipal  dinner 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said: 

“The  door  is  always  open.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  open ;  it  always  must  remain 
open,  not  only  to  the  guest  who  comes 
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to  trot  around  our  little  island  for  a 
round  of  pleasure,  but  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  vast  commercial  interests 
represented  so  well  in  this  gTeat  ga¬ 
thering  of  kings  of  commerce. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  effort  to  make  you 
believe  that  Japan,  as  she  grew  strong¬ 
er,  was  always  trying  to  close  the  door,  I 
tell  you  that  there  never  has  been  an 
hour  when  our  common-sense  or  our 
sense  of  our  own  responsibility  failed 
us.  Why  close  our  door  in  violation  of 
our  pledges,  or  endeavor  to  close  our 
neighbor’s  door,  when  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  protect  it?  The  opportunity 
for  you  to  trade  in  Japan  or  in  China 
has  never  been  an  equal  opportunity  in 
its  literal  sense.  As  you  went  far  afield 
and  brought  us  knowledge  of  the  West, 
taught  us  how  to  grow  and  how  to  trade, 
so  we,  as  we  gained  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  strength,  went  into  other  fields  to 
trade  and  to  learn.  We  went  to  China, 
where  the  door  was  always  open  to  us 
as  to  you,  and  we  have  always  realized 
that  there  nature  gave  us  an  advantage. 
There  was  no  need — there  is  no  need — 
to  close  that  door  on  you,  because  we 
welcome  your  fair  and  honest  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  markets  everywhere.  We 
are  trading  there  where  we  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  advantage  and  where,  unless  we 
are  very  stupid  or  very  inactive,  we  are 
bound  to  succeed,  and  we  are  trading 
here  where  your  advantage  is  equally 
and  naturally  as  great.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  grumblings  and  the  whisper¬ 
ings  about  a  door  closed  in  China  by 
the  Japanese  against  America  did  not 
come  from  the  broad  and  generous  heart 
of  the  enterprising  American  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere,  but  as  the  result 
of  ten  years  of  an  enemy’s  effort  to  cre¬ 
ate  prejudice  and  distrust.  Gentlemen, 
I  assure  you  that  a  closed  door  in  China 
has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  the 
policy  of  my  Government.  The  door  is 
open,  the  field  is  there.  We  welcome  co¬ 
operation  and  competition,  all  tending 
to  the  betterment  of  the  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Oswald  Garri¬ 
son  Villard,  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  Vis¬ 
count  Ishii  spoke  of  Japan’s  position  to¬ 
ward  China,  and  denied  (as  had  been 
construed  from  a  previous  speech)  that 
he  had  intended  to  give  expression  to 


a  “Monroe  Doctrine  in  Asia.” 

“There  is  this  fundamental  difference 
between  the  ‘Monroe  Doctrine’  of  the 
United  States  as  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  enunciation  of  Japan’s 
attitude  toward  China,”  he  declared.  “In 
the  first  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  no  engagement  or  promise, 
while  in  the  other  Japan  voluntarily  an¬ 
nounces  that  Japan  will  herself  engage 
not  to  violate  the  political  or  territorial 
integrity  of  her  neighbor,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  principle  of  the  open  door  and 
equal  opportunity,  asking  at  the  same 
time  other  nations  to  respect  these  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

The  Mission  returned  to  Japan  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  at  a  dinner  in  Tokio  Vis¬ 
count  Ishii  spoke  of  impressions  gained 
while  in  America.  He  said: 

“Since  last  I  met  you  I  have  been 
given  extraordinary  opportunities  to 
address  great  audiences.  There  are 
many  words  and  sentiments  which  I 
would  wish  to  add  now,  but  in  this  pres¬ 
ence,  indeed  before  the  whole  world,  I 
declare  that  I  would  not  modify  or 
withdraw  anything  I  said  in  the  course 
of  our  visit  to  America.  We  had  a  won¬ 
derful  trip  and  a  wonderful  experience. 
We  sailed  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  search  of  treasure  and  found  it. 

“It  affords  me  the  keenest  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  tell  you  that  we  bring  back  to 
all  the  people  of  Japan  from  all  the 
people  of  America  a  message  charged 
with  an  earnest  spirit  of  good-will  and  a 
sincere  desire  for  a  good  understanding 
and  friendship.  The  answer  to  your 
message  of  good-will  was  delivered  to 
us  by  the  whole  people  of  America,  by 
men  whose  names  stand  highest  in  thq 
roll  of  American  honor.  Let  there  bq 
no  doubt  among  you  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  message.  There  was  no  false 
note  in  it;  there  was  no  discordant  tone 
in  the  voices  welcoming  us.  We  are  well 
aware  that  our  personalities  played  no 
part  in  the  treatment  we  received  from 
the  President  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  intended  for  our  Em¬ 
peror  and  our  people.” 

[A  valuable  and  full  report  of  the 
Ishii  Mission’s  visit  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  from  which  this 
summary  has  been  compiled.] 


JAPAN’S  OVERSEAS  TRADE 


Almost  One-third  of  Total  Exports  Are  Sent  to  This  Country 
According  to  Latest  Figures 


During  the  full  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  Japan’s  exports 
amounted  to  $799,000,000,  of  which  $253,669,000  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Total  imports  into  that  country  amounted  to  $516,343,- 
000  of  which  $186,347,000  were  shipped  from  the  United  States.  The  ap¬ 
pended  table  gives  the  totals  of  Japan’s  imports  and  exports  for  the 
past  decade,  together  with  the  amount  received  from  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States: 

Total  exports.  UnitedStates! 


Total  Imports. 

Imports  from 
United  States. 

1917  . 

$186,347,000 

1916  . 

109.156,000 

1915  . 

51,062.000 

1914  . 

48,192,000 

1913  . 

60.959.000 

1912  . 

63.254,000 

1911  . 

40,444,000 

1910  . 

27,240.000 

1909  . 

26,914.000 

1908  . 

38.663,000 

>799,000,000 

562,042,857 

352.737,000 

292,225,000 

314,965,000 

261,253.000 

220,612,000 

226.636.000 

205.730.000 

188.366.000 


$253,669,000 

182,090,000 

101,663,000 

97.828.000 

91.868,000 

83,988.000 

70,979.000 

71,486.000 

65.510.000 

60,754.000 
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INFLUENCES  DIRECTING  THE  TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  JAPANESE  ART 


om  of  Art  Chief  Consideration  of  Progressive  Elements— Efforts  to  Present  Actual  Life  Rather  Than 
Mere  Beauty — Work  of  Professor  Fenollosa  at  Tokio— European  Influence— Use  of  Color 


By  OKADA 

THE  Occidental  bell  rings  from  within.  A  Japanese  gong  is  struck 
from  without  with  a  wooden  hammer;  otherwise  it  does  not  sound.  The 
present  rise  of  Japan’s  art  is  similar  to  the  above  example  of  the  bell.  In 
1877  Prof.  Ernest  Fenollosa,  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
chair  of  political  economy  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  At  the  time, 
he  chanced  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  native  art  of  Japan,  and  he  introduced 
its  beauty  and  excellence  to  the  world  most  enthusiastically.  Every  one  who 
reads  the  history  of  Japanese  art  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  Professor 
Fenollosa;  there  is  not  a  man  who  does  not  know  him  as  the  first  foreigner 
who  admired  the  Japanese  art  with  deep  sympathy  and  whose  efforts  in 
behalf  of  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Fenollosa,  indeed,  is  the  hammer 
of  the  “bell  of  Japanese  art.’’ 


When,  in  1856,  Commodore  Perry 
came  to  Yedo  Bay,  the  country  was  in 
turmoil;  people  were  too  busy  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  of  opening  the  coun¬ 
try  for  foreign  intercourse  and  did  not 
have  the  leisure  for  thinking  of  art. 
But  when  the  treaty  opening  the  coun¬ 
try  was  concluded  and  all  went  back  to 
the  tranquil  state,  the  people  of  Japan, 
whose  ancestors  1,200  years  before  had 
left  the  excellent  products  of  arts,  went 
back  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  the  water  seeks  its  level. 

At  that  time,  the  European  culture 
and  products  were  being  imported  into 
Japan  at  great  rate,  and  the  entire 
country  was  busy  absorbing  the  import¬ 
ed  civilization.  The  Government  of  the 
time  had  sent  students  abroad  for  the 
study  and  observation  of  various  mat¬ 
ters.  And  in  1870,  the  first  art  stu¬ 
dent  sent*  abroad  from  Japan  went  to 
Italy.  In  1889  a  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation,  headed  by  Professor  Fenollosa 
and  Mr.  Kakuzo  Okakura,  established 
the  Imperial  School  of  Art,  Tokio.  They 
encouraged  exhibits  from  the  Japanese 


artists  in  all  the  domestic  and  foreign 
exhibitions  and  did  much  in  helping  the 
development  of  the  arts. 

After  Commodore  Perry  came  and 
opened  the  country  and  wakened  it  from 
the  long  dream  of  feudal  days,  the 
scientific  civilization  which  came  rush¬ 
ing  in  went  into  every  corner,  and  art 
could  not  escape  its  influence.  Instead 
of,  as  heretofore,  mashing  and  mixing 
with  a  finger  tip,  a  metallic  pigment  in 
a  small  saucer  and  sketching  upon  a 
piece  of  silk  especially  made  for  the 
painting,  the  artist  began  to  squeeze 
various  oil-colors  upon  a  palette  and  let 
his  brush  sport  upon  thick  canvases. 
The  natural  result  of  it  all  was  that 
the  pictorial  Japan  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  At  that  time,  the  man  who  cried 
loudly  and  insistently  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  native  pictorial  art  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fenollosa.  As  the  result  of  his 
efforts  about  1889,  the  conservative 
school  gained  ascendency  and  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  tenets  of  pure  native 
art  enjoyed  considerable  vogue.  Then, 
naturally  enough,  the  art  tendency  of 


MINORU 


Woman  in  a  Mine  by  Uko  Fugii,  of  the 
Modern  School  of  Japanese  Sculpture. 


the  country  took  the  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  direction  and  from  the  pro-Eu¬ 
ropean  tendency  the  foreign  painting 
came  to  be  treated  with  extreme  aver¬ 
sion.  But  in  1893,  Kiyoteru  Kuroda 


and  others  who  had  gone  to  France  and 
brought  back  home  the  methods  of  the 
Plein  School  presented  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Nippon  people  a  new  picturesque 
point  of  view  on  pictorial  art.  That 
was  the  turning  point.  From  that  time 
on  foreign  pictorial  art  revived,  and, 
even  to  this  day,  artists  of  the  foreign 
school  have  always  led  the  new  move¬ 
ment  in  the  pictorial  art  of  Japan. 

JAPANESE  DRAWING. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  nude  was 
first  introduced  in  Japan.  Originally, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Japanese  art — 
and  of  the  pictorial  art  which  occupies 
the  most  important  position  in  it — was 
to  paint  various  objects  and  phenomena 
by  means  of  drawn  lines.  The  dots  and 
lines  which  the  Japanese  artist  throws 
upon  his  silks  are  not  mere  outlines  and 
defining  demarcations  of  objects.  He 
uses  them  to  express  the  vigor  or  deli¬ 
cacy,  stubbornness  or  curving  grace  of 
the  many  and  various  shades  of  senti¬ 
ment.  He  uses  them  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  from  the  so-called  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  European  art  circles.  The 
Japanese  artist  is  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  values  which 
arise  from  light  and  shadow  and  to  the 
variation  of  colors.  One  can  judge  also 
how  primitive  are  his  scientific  ideas 
from  his  indifference  to  imperfect  per¬ 
spective.  He  adores  and  emphasizes 
the  portrayal  of  sentiments  and  fan¬ 
cies  ;  he  desires  only  the  wealth  of  sug¬ 
gestions  in  his  work;  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  say  that  he  abhors  the  in¬ 
troduction,  or  rather  intrusion,  of  scien¬ 
tific  ideas.  He  labors  only  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  mystic  and  intangible. 
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This  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  artist  and  his 
emphasis  of  imagination  resulted  in  the 
portrayal  of  general  characteristics 
rather  than  of  individual  expressions. 
The  representative  work  which  embod¬ 
ies  these  facts  clearly  are  the  Ukiyoe 
prints  so  familiar  to  our  readers. 

As  for  coloring,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Buddhistic  paintings  and  some 
examples  of  our  decorative  art,  art 
works  of  Japan  are  generally  simple 
and  severe;  they  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  rich  and  the  voluptuous  in  color 
schemes.  Climatic  conditions  have 
much  to  do  with  this.  Throughout  the 
four  seasons  the  climate  of  Japan  is 
humid;  the  atmosphere  full  of  mois¬ 
ture;  the  days  when  the  coloring  is 
clear  and  pure  are  rare.  All  things 
are  gray  and  sober.  Nature  in  Japan 
adapts  itself  admirably  to  be  portrayed 
in  simple  back  and  white. 

The  above  peculiarity  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  thought,  or  at  least  the  taste 
of  the  present-day  Japanese.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  means  of  communication,  and 
also  because  the  younger  generation, 
who  have  received  modern  education, 
are  coming  to  take  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  society,  the  introduction  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  inevitable.  The 
Ukiyoe  prints,  for  example,  which  were 
manufactured  entirely  by  hand,  have 
disappeared  with  the  incoming  of  the 
foreign  printing  press  and  printing  art. 

RAPID  TRANSITION  OF  ART. 

But  to  return  to  the  historic  review 
of  Japanese  art.  For  the  past  ten 
years  art  circles  of  Japan  have  gone 
through  a  transition  which  makes  one 
gasp.  While  Romanticism  was  in 
ascendency  in  our  literature,  the  same 
influence  pervaded  the  pictorial  art 
world  of  ours.  When  all  followed  the 
naturalistic  school  in  letters,  the  same 
was  also  true  with  the  painters. 

Eleven  years  ago,  in  1907,  the  Pre¬ 
mier  of  the  time,  Marquis  Saionji,  who 
by  birth  is  a  court  noble  and  has  a  de¬ 
cided  taste  for  letters  and  arts,  enter¬ 
tained  the  men  of  letters  quite  frequent¬ 
ly  and  tried  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  pictorial  art  by  inaugurat¬ 
ing  an  annual  exhibition  for  both  the 
native  and  foreign  style  of  pictorial 
and  glyptic  art  as  a  governmental  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  expectations  of  the 
Government  were  attained  completely. 
It  had  its  effect  upon  the  art  circles  and 
on  the  general  public,  which  felt  that 
unless  it  attended  every  exhibition  as 
it  came,  it  was  in  danger  of  losing  the 
live  topics  of  society  gossip.  But  just 
as  the  sharpest  light  is  bound  to  leave 
the  darkest  shadow,  in  like  manner  as 
the  exhibitions  gradually  became  the 
centre  of  social  interest  there  arose  a 
number  of  abuses  in  connection  with 
them.  For  example,  certain  artists,  in 
order  to  gain  notoriety  and  the  mone¬ 
tary  profit  which  comes  from  notoriety, 
tried  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  public 
by  various  means — through  a  huge  di¬ 
mension  of  the  canvas  or  singularly 
striking  design  or  violent  colorings — 
and  in  colors,  they  tried  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  public  by  using  such  savage 
and  vile  colorings  as  the  men  who 
had  gone  before  them  had  never  at¬ 
tempted.  The  reputations  which  the 
artists  gained  and  lost  through  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  effects  were  at  once 
serious  and  comical:  they  affected  even 


Woman  Worker  in  a  Temple,  by  Seiho 
Takeuchi,  Head  of  the  Kyoto  Art 
School. 


the  domestic  relations  and  happiness  of 
artists. 

Turn  now  to  examine  the  conditions 
of  the  movement  of  art  at  the  time.  In 
a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the 
so-called  modern  work  was  introduced 
to  the  people  of  America  through  the 
small  photo-Secession  Gallery,  the  ar¬ 
tistic  contentions  and  movements  which 
followed  Post-Impressionism  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  Japan  and  became  the 
central  theme  of  a  certain  body  of  art¬ 
ists  who  followed  the  Occidental  school 
of  painting.  The  work  of  the  younger 
school  of  artists  who  were  influenced 
by  the  above  movement  attempted  to 
gain  a  distinct  influence  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  contrast  to  the  work  of  the 
scheming  artists  who  fished  for  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  this  failed,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
servative  element  among  examining 
commissioners,  although  at  one  time 
they  came  to  an  understanding.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  one  body  of  “Nip¬ 
pon  Bijutsu-in,”  led  by  the  late  Mr. 
Kakuzo  Okakura,  who  was  one  of  the 
art  critics  of  the  time,  severed  their 
connection  with  the  official  exhibitions 
and  established  their  own  independent 
exhibition  in  1914,  proclaiming  three 
principles.  These  principles  can  be 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  views 
of  the  progressive  elements  among  the 
painters  of  the  present-day  Japan: 

(1.)  The  Japanese  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  opens  once  more  its  place  of  study 
in  order  to  advance  the  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  new  arts  of  Japan. 

(2.)  This  academy  looks  upon  the 
freedom  of  arts  as  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  there  are  no  instruc¬ 
tors;  there  are  only  seniors.  There  is 
no  instruction,  but  only  study. 

(3.)  It  does  not  separate  the  foreign 


Panel  by  Kogyo  Terasaki,  Greatest  Artist  of  the  Tokio  School. 
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pictures  from  the  native  ones  as  here¬ 
tofore.  So  also  with  the  glyptic  art  of 
Japan  with  the  Occidental  sculpture. 

The  statement,  “opens  once  more  the 
place  of  study,”  in  the  first  item,  re¬ 
fers  to  a  historic  incident.  In  1906  this 
school  had  severed  itself  from  the  con¬ 
servatives  who  blindly  held  to  the  an¬ 
cient  methods  and  leaned  to  formulas, 
and  established  itself  in  a  distant  local¬ 
ity  from  the  city  of  Tolcio.  This  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  artists  who 
followed  the  native  style  of  jiainting 
fired  the  younger  artists,  who  followed 
the  Occidental  style  and  who  had  been 
also  ill-treated  by  the  examiners.  These 
young  artists  severed  their  connection 
with  the  official  exhibitions  also,  and 
under  the  slogan  of  “freedom”  tried  to 
give  their  brushes  full  play.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Japan  of  pictorial  art  is  divided  into 
the  above  three  camps. 

The  first  occupies  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  Society  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris,  and  the  other  two 
to  that  of  the  Salon  d’Independant.  But 
in  the  January  exhibition  of  this  year, 
a  certain  body  of  the  Kioto  artists  who 
have  always  matched  their  superior 
handling  of  the  brush  against  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  of  the  Tokio  school,  and 
who  had  always  had  trouble  at  Tokio 
owing  to  the  geographical  considera¬ 
tions,  established  the  Association  for 
the  Creation  of  Native  Pictures — an 
association  for  the  production  of  picto¬ 
rial  works  which  will  retain  the  spirit 
and  technique  of  the  pure  and  original 
pictorial  art  of  Japan.  They  published 
the  declaration  of  their  position,  and 
beginning  with  this  autumn  they  are  to 
open  an  exhibition  of  their  own. 

In  this  manner,  the  Japanese  artists 
who  at  one  time  tried  to  swallow  the 
European  arts,  both  good  and  bad,  grad¬ 
ually  became  mindful  of  the  value  of 
originality,  and  of  late  their  tendency 
of  working  without  forgetting  the  idea 
of  progress  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that 
a  section  of  the  Kioto  artists  who  have 
been  breathing  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  the  ancient  city  which  has  been  since 


Japanese  Immigration 

The  following  table  gives  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  Japanese  admitted  to 
and  deported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1917,  with  comparisons  of  other 
years: 


Total  Total 
admitted,  deported. 


1917. . . 

..  8,925 

722 

8,203 

1916. .. 

8,711 

780 

Gain 

7,931 

1915. . . 

8,609 

825 

Gain 

7,784 

1914.  . . 

.  8,941 

794 

Gain 

8,047 

1913.  .. 

.  8,302 

733 

Gain 

7,569 

1912.  . . 

.  6,172 

1,501 

Gain 

4,671 

1911.  .. 

.  4,575 

3.351 

Gain 

1,224 

1910.  .. 

z,798 

4,377 

Loss 

1,579 

1909.  . . 

.  3,275 

3,903 

Loss 

628 

1908. . . 

.  16,418 

5,323 

Gain  11,095 

794  A.  D.  the  centre  of  artistic  Japan, 
and  which  has  produced  many  masters, 
has  made  the  above  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence,  is  quite  enough  to  show 
the  tendency  of  the  present  Japan  of 
art. 

In  short,  the  painters  who  knew  only 
how  to  imitate  the  technique  of  the  old 
masters  and  repeat  idly  the  same 
themes  over  and  over  again,  have  lean¬ 
ed  to  the  realistic  principle  at  one  time, 
have  tried  to  be  colorists  at  another, 
and  now  are  trying  to  return  to  the 
suggestive  art  as  embodied  in  many 
masterpieces  of  their  predecessors.  But, 
of  course,  however  much  they  hark  back 
to  the  ancient  mode,  their  methods  of 
training  are  decidedly  different  from 
those  of  the  olden  days.  In  the  old 
days,  the  first  training  was  in  India  ink 
and  in  the  handling  of  the  brush.  Then, 
after  they  could  command  the  straight 
and  curved  lines  with  perfect  freedom, 
they  practiced  with  the  text-book  on 
coloring  handed  out  by  their  instruc¬ 
tors  and  after  that,  they  became  inde¬ 
pendent  for  the  first  time,  precisely  as 
the  student  in  Occidental  drawing, 
learns  form,  light  and  shadow,  value, 
tone  and  so  on.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  Japanese  painting  the  training 
in  the  no-tan  is  emphasized — there  is 
no  English  equivalent  to  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “no-tan,”  it  is  a  phrase  which  em¬ 


bodies  value,  tone,  and  all  other  essen¬ 
tials  in  painting.  But  the  present  ten¬ 
dency,  except  among  a  certain  branch 
of  the  conservatives,  is  to  replace  text¬ 
books  with  the  direct  copy  work  from 
nature — birds,  beasts,  trees,  fish,  etc. 
— and  let  students  form  their  own  style 
freely.  The  pictorial  circle  which  of 
old  saw  Kono  Hogan  disinherited  by 
his  master  because  of  his  attempt  to 
develop  himself  instead  of  copying  his 
master,  has  now  come  to  look  with 
shame  upon  the  attempt  to  copy  the 
designs  of  others. 

At  the  Government  School  of  Fine 
Art  of  Tokio  the  course  runs  for  five 
years.  It  teaches  Japanese  painting, 
European  style  painting,  sculpture,  de¬ 
sign,  metal  work,  casting,  lacquer  work. 
It  has  a  special  course  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  drawing  in  normal,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  girls’  high  schools.  There  are 
also  a  great  number  of  private  schools. 

The  artists  who  have  the  bitterest 
struggles  for  existence  in  Japan  are 
those  who  do  foreign-style  paintings. 
Their  products  are  not  suitable  to  the 
Japanese  architecture;  the  eyes  of  the 
public  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  for¬ 
eign  pictures;  the  question  of  “art  and 


life"  is  making  llieir  heads  ache  in  a 
poignant  manner.  Unless  he  has  hri 
own  private  fortune,  the  artist  L  doom¬ 
ed  to  struggle  against  the  direst  sort 
of  poverty  as  long  as  he  fails  to  attain 
the  position  of  being  a  well-known  art¬ 
ist.  In  Japan,  where  it  is  impractica¬ 
ble  to  make  a  living  outside  of  one's  spe¬ 
cial  vocation,  one  must  choose  either  to 
throw  over  his  art  or  give  up  the  idea 
of  making  money.  Of  late,  the  reason 
why  the  Russian  literature  is  being  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  younger  generation  in 
Japan  comes  entirely  from  their  own 
experiences  with  life-struggles.  It  is 
because  they  are  not  content  with  the 
dreamy  fancies  of  beauty  alone,  but 
also  are  driven  by  the  sentiments  and 
sensations  from  within  which  are  deep¬ 
er.  The  fact  that  the  present  literary 
circles  in  Japan  are  discussing,  human¬ 
ism,  neo-heroism,  democratic  art,  tra¬ 
ditionalism,  symbolism,  proves  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  throwing  aside  the  simple 
ASsthetism  art. 

"The  art  of  New  Japan” — the  eyes  of 
the  artists  are  fixed  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  this  high  tower,  and  they  are  climb¬ 
ing  step  by  step  making  their  actual 
life  their  ladder. 
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Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  and  Dockyard,  Kobe. 
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Machinery,  Tools,  and  Articles  of  Better  Grade  Offer  Great¬ 
est  Opportunities  to  American  Exporter — 

Japan's  Commercial  Policy 


An  Interview  with  JOHN  R.  ARNOLD,  Far  Eastern  Trade  Adviser,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 

JF  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  building  up 
a  permanent  trade  with  Japan,  they  should  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
introduction  of  highly  specialized  manufactures  such  as  machinery,  machine 
tools,  and  articles  of  the  better  grade,  according  to  John  R.  Arnold,  Far 
Eastern  Trade  Adviser  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce.  Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  decided  change 
in  Japan’s  foreign  commerce,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Island  Empire  has 
turned  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  nation.  This  to  a  large 
extent  has  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  market  for  cheap  sundries. 


While  this  transition  has  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  foi^ign  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  it  has  affected 
the  United  States  less  than  the  great 
commercial  powers  of  Europe  because 
our  trade  with  Japan  has  been  largely 
confined  to  the  exchange  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  or  manufactures  which  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  not  in  a  position  to  manufac¬ 
ture  themselves. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  en¬ 
couraged  and  aided  the  development  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  by  placing 
a  high  protective  tariff  on  various  arti¬ 
cles  of  manufacture  that  are  now  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  in  the  country  and  by 
granting  various  forms  of  bounties  to 
native  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
has  also  aided  the  manufacturers  by 
removing  the  tariff  on  raw  materials, 
thereby  encouraging  the  commercial  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Empire  to  import  raw 
materials  and  manufacture  them  into 
needed  commodities,  instead  of  import¬ 
ing  the  manufactured  article. 

“This  has  affected  our  trade  with  Ja¬ 
pan  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  that 
of  the  European  countries,”  said  Mr. 
Arnold.  “The  market  for  manufactur¬ 
ed  goods  in  Japan  has  always,  been  a 
cheap  market  in  which  the  United 
States  was  not  so  well  fitted  to  compete 
as  were  England  or  Germany.  The 
buying  power  of  the  Japanese  people  is 
limited  because  of  their  small  earning 
power.  Necessarily,  they  must  buy 
goods  for  cheapness  rather  than  for 
quality  or  durability. 

“Even  before  Japan  became  a  manu¬ 
facturing  nation  its  trade  was  a  raw- 
material  trade,  so  far  as  this  country 
was  concerned.  Of  course,  by  that  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  did  not  ship  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  Japan,  but  that  we 
were  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
the  commercial  Powers  of  Europe  in 
the  cheaper  lines.  In  the  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  branches  we  did  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  and  still  do  a  good  business.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  will  make  much  more 
progress  by  sticking  close  to  these  lines 
than  by  attempting  to  compete  in  the 
cheaper  lines. 

PRESENT  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 

“At  the  present  time  our  trade  with 
the  Far  Eastern  Empire  is  based  chief¬ 
ly  on  imports  of  silk,  tea,  and  minerals, 
of  which  latter  copper  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  of  exports  of  raw  cotton, 
lumber,  wheat,  iron,  steel,  and  leather. 
Of  our  exports  to  Japan,  raw  cotton  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  At  the 
present  time  Japan  raises  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  cotton  the  country  re¬ 
quires,  and  although  an  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  cotton,  it  has  met  with  little 
success. 

"Iron  and  steel  rods  and  bars,  iron 
plates,  roofing  iron,  and  galvanized  iron 
also  continue  in  the  forefront  in  our 
exports  to  Japan.  This  Japan  does  not 
relish,  in  view  of  the  recent  embargoes 
which  were  placed  on  these  commodities. 
The  great  mass  of  Japanese  merchants 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  matter  as 
one  of  business,  pure  and  simple,  with¬ 
out  considering  the  exigencies  of  the 
war. 

“In  fact,  they  have  already  taken  up 


the  proposition  of  obtaining  these  com¬ 
modities  from  other  markets  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  placing  embargoes  on 
them.  Already  considerable  publicity 
has  been  given  in  Japan  to  a  scheme  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel  from  sea  sand. 
It  is  far  too  early  to  say  that  this  has 
any  commercial  importance.  Steps  have 
also  been  taken  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  iron  resources  of  China  and 
Korea,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
will  go  very  far  in  filling  of  home  de¬ 
mands. 

“No  reliable  figures  of  the  amount 
of  iron  ore  obtainable  in  China  are  to 
be  found,  and  although  it  would  be  in 
the  main  a  legitimate  business  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  in 
China,  the  taking  over  of  the  Chinese 
fields  would  meet  with  the  opposition 
of  the  Chinese.  It  is  probable  that  Ja¬ 
pan  will  obtain  large  quantities  of  iron 
ore  in  this  way,  however,  but  in  spite 
of  this  there  will  still  be  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  iron  and  steel,  as  the 
process  will  be  slow  owing  to  the  small 
capacity  of  the  steel  mills  of  Korea  and 
Japan.  The  ore  mined  in  China  vail 
be  shipped  to  Japan  in  a  raw  state. 

WATER  POWER  DEVELOPED. 

“In  former  years  we  did  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  with  Japan  in  kerosene  oil,  but  this 
business  has  fallen  off  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Japanese  oil  industry. 
While  the  Japanese  oil  does  not  enjoy 
the  high  reputation  of  the  oil  produced 
in  this  country,  it  is  competing  strongly 
with  the  American  commodity  owing  to 
its  cheapness.  Then,  too,  the  high  price 
of  kerosene  has  led  to  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power  for  lighting. 
The  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  business 
men  in  taking  advantage  of  the  great 
water  power  of  the  country  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  electricity  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  although  it  has  caused  the  oil 
industry  to  sag  considerably. 

“Japan  also  imports  large  quantities 
of  leather  from  this  country,  and  in 
this  respect  also  she  is  unwilling  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  United  States.  There 
seems  little  likelihood  of  our  losing  this 
trade  for  many  years,  however,  as  Ja¬ 
pan  itself  is  not  a  stock-raising  coun¬ 
try  and  has  not  the  territory  to  go  into 
that  business.  In  the  future  she  may 
get  leather  from  China,  but  for  the 
present,  at  least,  she  is  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  on  this  country  for  her  supplies. 

“In  normal  times  quantities  of  lum¬ 
ber  are  exported  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  Japan,  but  now,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  lumber  for  war  purposes  in 
this  country  and  the  scarcity  of  bot¬ 
toms,  this  trade  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  Island  Empire  has  taken 
steps  to  develop  her  own  resources,  and 
those  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  as  well, 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  she  will  be 
able  to  furnish  the  whole  of  her  own 
supply  or  get  it  from  the  Asiatic  prov¬ 
inces.  The  great  demand  for  wood  in 
Japan  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
her  buildings  are  built  of  wood,  because 
of  the  many  earthquakes  which  occur 
in  that  country.  Cement  is  now  being 
used  to  some  extent  for  building  pur¬ 
poses. 

“It  is  the  general  concensus  of  opin- 
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Mines  and  Works  at  Furukawa. 


Photo,  by  Paul  Thompson. 


ion  that  the  day  has  gone  when  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  trade  in  low  and 
medium-priced  sundries  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Prices  and  wages  have  in¬ 
creased  in  Japan,  but  the  market  is  still 
cheap.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
population  is  relatively  small,  and  for 
that  reason  the  prices  of  articles  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  are  low.  If  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Japanese  should  increase 
within  the  next  few  years,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  into  taxes  and  improvements. 

'  “Then,  too,  there  is  a  protective  tar¬ 
iff  against  any  extensive  trade  in  sun¬ 
dries.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  market,  but  rather  that  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  specialized  lines.  The  aver-, 
age  Japanese  labor  is  not  on  a  par  with 
our  own ;  in  the  cheaper  manufactures 
this  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  so  far  as  their  sale  in  Japan 
is  concerned,  but  in  the  specialized  lines 
it  gives  us  a  great  advantage. 

MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY. 
“There  should  be  and  is  an  extensive 
market  for  American-made  machinery. 
The  market  will  probably  last  for  a 
long  time,  and  may  be  permanent.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  machinery.  The  old  cot¬ 
ton  mills  are  mostly  equipped  with  Brit¬ 
ish  machinery,  and  naturally  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  unwilling  to  change.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  British  machinery  at 
the  present  time,  the  English  merchants 
still  hold  their  trade  in  this  field.  There 
are  also  steady  demands  for  electrical 
machinery,  machine  tools,  silk-weaving 
machinery,  pottery  and.  glass  machin¬ 
ery,  fertilizer  machinery,  drug  machin¬ 
ery,  paper  machinery,  and,  in  fact,  this 
list  might  be  continued  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.” 

Turning  to  our  imports  from  Japan, 
Mr.  Arnold  said  that  tea  and  raw  silk 
stood  out  above  all  other  Japanese  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  are  the  only  countries  that  import 
Japanese  tea  in  large  quantities,  the 
European  countries  using  Indian  and 
Chinese  teas  almost  exclusively.  The 
tea  business  in  Japan,  he  said,  is  large¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  American  firms. 

Our  imports  of  raw  silk  from  Japan 
have  shown  a  great  increase  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Mr.  Arnold  be¬ 
lieves  that  our  imports  of  this  commod¬ 
ity  will  continue  to  increase,  as  large 
quantities  of  silk  are  now  used  in  war 
•work.  The  imports  of  copper  and  oth¬ 
er  minerals  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  have  also  shown  a  great  increase, 
but  this  is  a  war  industry  at  best,  and 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  continue  long 
after  the  declaration  of  peace,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  tea  and  silk  trade. 

“The  importation  of  goods  of  Papa- 
nese  manufacture  into  this  country  as 
a  whole  is  comparatively  negligible  at 
the  present  time,”  Mr.  Arnold  contin¬ 
ued.  “There  is  little  real  competition 
between  the  American  and  Japanese 
manufactures  except  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  In  time  to  come  this  situation 
may  be  altered  considerably,  especially 
if  Japanese  labor  is  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  labor  of  other  countries. 

“At  the  present  time  we  are  import¬ 
ing  umbrellas,  matches,  toys,  certain 
grades  of  cheap  hardware,  pottery,  pa¬ 
per  goods,  and,  in  general,  manufac¬ 


tured  goods,  of  which  the  foregoing  are 
a  type.  To  just  what  extent  these  im¬ 
ports  are  competing  with  American 
manufactures  of  a  similar  nature  is 
problematical. 

“There  have  also  been  some  experi¬ 
mental  importations  of  tennis  rackets, 
musical  instruments,  and  similar  arti¬ 
cles.  In  some  of  these  lines,  however, 
the  Japanese  manufacturer  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  because  he  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  use  of  the  article  and  there¬ 
fore  must  make  it  by  rote.  The  futility 
of  trying  to  market  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  under  these  conditions  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  few  years  ago,  when  an 
American  house  placed  an  order  with  a 
Japanese  firm  for  violins.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  turned  out  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  sample  furnished  by  the  German 
house  so  far  as  the  outside  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  violins  were  useless  as 
a  musical ^  instrument. 

QUALITY  OF  JAPANESE  GOODS. 

“The  question  of  quality  in  Japa¬ 
nese  manufactures  is  indeed  a  serious 
one.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  man¬ 
ufactures  of  Japan  leave  something  to 
be  desired.  For  a  time  it  was  believed 
that  the  numerous  complaints  regard¬ 
ing  Japanese  manufactures  were  due  to 
jealousy,  but  when  these  continued  even 
after  the  manufacturing  industry  had 
been  built  up  it  became  patent  that  the 
complaints  had  some  foundation. 

“The  Government  then  took  up  the 
proposition  and  sought  to  remedy  it  by 
Government  inspection  of  exports.  Just 
how  well  this  system  will  work  out  is 
still  doubtful,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
most  business  men  that  an  industry 
should  be  built  up  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  Regulations  for  the  inspection  of 
manufactures,  and  especially  silk 
manufactures,  would  be  very  difficult 
to  follow  and  would  leave  much  to  the 
individual. 

“In  spite  of  this  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  machine  industry  has 
come  to  stay  in  Japan.  It  would  be 
another  Ireland  if  it  attempted  to  sup¬ 
port  its  great  population  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  the  population  had  not  re¬ 
mained  nearly  stationary  for  decades 
before  the  doors  of  the  Empire  were 
thrown  open  to  the  world  this  situation 
would  have  developed  long  ago.  Now, 
with  its  population  rapidly  increasing, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  Japan 
become  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an 
agricultural  nation. 

“It  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  be¬ 
ing  near  the  big  markets  of  the  Far 
East.  The  fact  that  its  manufactures 
are  of  low  quality  does  not  particular¬ 
ly  affect  their  sale  in  China,  Korea,  or 
the  Philippines.  In  India,  however, 
there  has  been  criticism  of  Japanese 
manufactures. 

“One  of  the  great  handicaps  to  the 
Japanese  manufacturing  industry  is 
the  fact  that  the  factory  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on  largely  by  women  and  children, 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  Japan’s 
craftsmen  have  not  entered  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  field,  consequently  progress 
in  the  production  of  goods  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  Japan  has  been  slow  as  compared 
with  the  strides  of  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  our  own  country. 

•“Japan  has  no  strong  social  reform 
party.  The  place  of  woman  in  the  so- 
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TEXTILES 

The  following  Mills  are  among  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacture™ 
of  Textile  Fabrics  in  the  United  States: 

Pacific  Mills 

Merrimack  Mfg.  Co. 

Ipswich  Mills 

Whittenton  Mfg.  Co. 

Boston  Mfg.  Co. 

This  group  of  Mills  produces  an  unequaled  range  of  plain, 
printed  dyed,  and  bleached  Cotton  Goods  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  Cotton  Warp  and  All-Wool  Dress  Fabrics,  also  Cordu¬ 
roys  Khakis,  Velveteens,  Grey  Plain  Cloths,  Men’s,  Womens 
and  Children's  Seamless  Hosiery,  Medium  and  Fine  Ging¬ 
hams  full  and  crib  size  Cotton  blankets,  Shoe  Linings,  Lea¬ 
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style,  finish  and  packing  to  fully  satisfy  foreign  require¬ 
ments  in  every  respect. 

OUR  EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

under  the  direction  of  trained  men.  ie  alwaye  prepared  to  furnish  in- 
tere.ted  buyers  with  samples  and  full  information  regarding  any  or 
all  of  the  very  large  range  of  textilee  produced  by  these  leading 
manufacturers. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Export  Department,  Lawrence  & 

Co.,  24  Thomas  Street,  New  York. 
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89  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  24  Thomas  St.,  N.  Y . 
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Japanese  Tea  Ceremony. 


Photo,  by  Paul  Tbotnpsoc. 
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World’s  Largest 
Electrical  Manufacturer 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CQMPANY  was 

founded  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning  of  the  great  electrical  industry.  Since 
that  day  it  has  been  the  acknowledged  leader  in  elec¬ 
trical  development,  engineering  and  manufacturing. 


Equipped  to  undertake  the  very  largest  electrical  pro¬ 
jects,  the  General  Electric  Company  electrifies  railroads, 
factories  and  mills;  harnesses  waterfalls  and  rivers,  in¬ 
stalls  electric  light  and  power  plants.  It  manufactures 
electric  generators  and  motors  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
It  specializes  in  electric  power  equipment  for  factories, 
textile  mills,  manufacturing  of  every  kind,  railroad  ser¬ 
vice  and  mining  operations. 

An  extensive  engineering  force  is  maintained  to  design 
special  apparatus  for  unusual  industrial  problems. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  all  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  in  principal  countries  of  the  world. 


General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.f  U.  S.  A. 


FOREIGN  OFFICES  IN  THE  ORIENT 
CHINA  JAPAN 


Andersen,  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
American  General  Electric  Edison 
Corp.  of  China, 

Shanghai 

INDIA 

General  Electric  Co.  (of  New 
York),  Calcutta 


General  Electric  Co.,  Yokohama 
Bagnall  Sc  Hilles,  Yokohama 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd., 
Tokyo 

MANILA,  P.  I. 

Pacific  Commercial  Co. 


cial  scale  is  low,  and  while  the  Jap¬ 
anese  are  fond  of  children,  the  harm 
of  placing  young  boys  and  girls  at  con¬ 
fining  labor  is  not  appreciated.  The 
people  are  not  alive  to  the  situation. 
This  fault  must  be  corrected,  or  the 
health  as  well  as  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  nation  will  be  greatly 
impaired. 

“The  first  act  regulating  hours  or 
conditions  of  labor  was  put  in  force 
in  Japan  only  about  a  year  ago.  In 
Tokio  at  the  present  time  it  is  claimed 
that  65  per  cent,  of  the  factories  are 
not  enforcing  this  act. 

“There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  just  how  much  Japanese  manu¬ 
factures  are  to  be  feared  as  competi¬ 
tors  with  our  own  manufactures  in  the 
Far  East.  I  would  advise  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  country  to  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  building  up  a  trade  for  high- 
grade  goods,  such  as  machinery,  drugs, 
toilet  supplies,  typewriters,  and  many 
other  articles  of  a  similar  nature. 

“As  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
business,  the  Japanese  merchants  are 
eager  to  imitate  the  merchants  of  this 
country,  and  they  are  rapidly  divorc¬ 
ing  their  business  and  their  social  cus¬ 
toms.  I  would  say  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  much  less  formality  in 
the  Japanese  method  of  doing  business 
than  in  the  South  American.  Although 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  follow 
American  methods,  the  Japanese  mer¬ 
chants  differ  somewhat  in  that  they 
transact  more  business  by  letter  and 
less  by  telephone. 

“The  social  element  still  plays  a  part 
in  business  transactions,  but  there  is 
much  less  ceremony  than  in  years  gone 
by.  Of  course,  the  Japanese  are  a 
polite  and  ceremonious  people,  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  a  business-like  peo¬ 
ple.  They  do  not  and  cannot  dive  into 
business  quite  so  fast  as  the  people  of 
this  country,  however.  The  old  com¬ 
prador,  or  banto,  system,  as  it  was 
better  known  in  Japan,  has  gone  out  of 
existence.  The  banto,  who  used  to  act 
as  the  link  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  American  merchant,  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in 
the  large  business  establishments. 

“The  Japanese  merchants  have  tak¬ 
en  kindly  to  the  catalogue  idea,  and 
are  already  doing  much  business  in 
that  way.  The  sample  also  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  transaction  of 
business  in  the  Empire  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchants  should  be  more  liberal 


with  samples  and  demonstrations.  This 
is  especially  tru<?  in  the  selling  of  ma¬ 
chinery  where  failure  and  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  give  practical  demonstration 
have  lost  many  sales. 

“Practically  all  the  foreign  business 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  through 
large  importing  and  exporting  houses 
of  either  American  or  Japanese  capi¬ 
tal.  These  establishments  usually  have 
offices  in  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

“In  doing  business  in  Japan  care 
must  be  exercised  with  regard  to 
terms  of  sale.  With  a  large  number 
of  Japanese  houses  a  ‘cash  against 
order  business'  must  be  carried  on.  We 
always  recommend  when  asked  one  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of 
American  houses  doing  business  in 
Japan,  or  a  larger  list  of  Japanese 
houses  who  have  representatives  in  the 
United  States.  In  doing  business  with 
houses  of  this  type  no  special  care  need 
be  taken.” 

Mr.  Arnold  said  that  the  declaration 
of  peace  probably  would  cause  a  se¬ 
vere  dislocation  of  Japanese  business. 
The  financiers  of  Japan  are  preparing 
for  such  an  emergency,  but  there  will 
probably  be  an,  enormous  contraction  in 
business  when  peace  does  come,  he  de- 
-  dared. 

“The  present  attitude  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  merchants  will  count  against 
them  heavily  when  peace  arrives,”  he 
said.  “The  development  of  Japanese 
trade  has  been  so  rapid  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  element 
of  good-will  in  business.  They  have 
treated  everything  as  a  business  prop¬ 
osition  pure  and  simple,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  many  delicate  questions  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
They  have  demanded  the  embargoes  be 
raised  simply  because  they  were  harm¬ 
ful  to  Japanese  business.  Needless  to 
say,  these  demands  have  not  made  them 
many  friends  among  the  nations  at 
war. 

“At  the  close  of  the  war,  however, 
we  will  still  be  in  need  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  from  Japan,  and  that  country  will 
need  raw  materials  which  only  this 
country  will  be  in  a  position  to  sui>- 
ply.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  amount  of  American 
manufactures  demanded  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  similar  to  the  fluctuations  which 
occur  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  nation.” 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  JAPAN 

Total  Debt  at  Close  of  1916  Amounted  to  $1,239,639,000  On 
Which  Interest  Charges  Were  $59,083,000 


The  appended  table  gives  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  t 
Japanese  Government  for  a  series  of  years;  also  the  Government  debt 
the  close  of  each  year,  together  with  the  annual  interest  charges: 


1916  ... 
1915  ... 
1914  . . . 
1913  ... 
1913  ... 
1911  ... 
1919  . . . 


Government 

Receipts.  Expenditures. 
•5299.267, °00  $299,267,000 


309.253,000 
.  325.833,000 
.  292,230,000 
,  286.837,000 
283.814,000 
,  258,426,000 


293,970.000 

284,624,000 

292,230.000 

286.837,000 

283,314,000 

258,436.000 


Funded 
debt.,  yen. 

62,489,234.000 

2.477,082,000 

2,545.071,000 

2.493.970,000 

2.553,705,000 

2,650,396.000 

2,585,550,000 


Total  in 
U.  S.  cur’ncy. 
61,239,639,000 
1,248,173,000 
1.267,445,000 
1.241,957,000 
1.271,745,000 
1,319,897.000 
1,287,604.000 


Annual 
Interest  in 
U.  S.  cur'ncy. 

659,083,000 

61,624,000 

70.623,000 

71.189,000 

70.877,000 

73,533.000 

76,283,000 
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JAPAN’S  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  AS  A  NATIONAL  POLICY 


Democratic  Education  Begun  Fifty  Years  Ago  as  a  Means  of  Reconstruction  of  National  and  Social  Life- 
Efforts  of  Dr.  Murry — Percentage  of  School  Attendance  Next  Highest  in  the  World 


By  KAZU  NORISUGI,  Inspector  of  Schools  en  Disponsibilite  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Japan 


IT  must  be  admitted  that  every  nation  has  its  own  objects  of  pride.  Japan 
is  not  exempt  from  this  feeling.  But  we  would  not  like  to  be  proud 
because  of  our  historical  and  geographical  characteristics  alone.  Let  our 
national  pride  be  in  our  superior  ability  to  assimilate  the  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Occident.  Owing  to  this  ability,  we  have  made  rapid  strides 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  adapting  to  all  phases  of  our  social 
and  national  affairs  the  essence  of  Western  civilization  which  has  been  the 
product  of  Occidental  achievement  during  the  past  thousand  years;  and 
we  have  also  made  still  further  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  have 
■contributed  our  share  to  the  inventions  and  scientific  progress  of  the  age. 


Our  present  civilization  owes  a  great 
deal  to  that  of  advanced  countries,  and 
we  shall  never  forget  to  feel  deeply 
grateful  for  their  kind  guidance;  es¬ 
pecially  are  we  indebted  to  America 
for  her  kindness.  Remembrance  of  this 
should  be  the  real  fundamental  bond 
of  friendship  between  America  and  Ja- 
phn. 

One  can  readily  see  evidences  of  the 
great  power  of  assimilation  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  progressive  Occidental 
civilization  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Japanese,  when  he  studies  our  whole 
educational  organization  and  our  great 
devotion  in  realizing  it.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  Japanese  people  of  to-day, 
it  is  more  helpful  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  progressive  Japanese  civiliza¬ 
tion,  especially  her  educational  organ¬ 
ization,  than  to  investigate  her  vast 
system  of  military  training  or  her  re¬ 
cent  political,  industrial,  and  economic 
development. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  from  an 
ideal  point  of  view  our  school  systems 
may  be  considered  the  best  to  be  found 
in  the  world  because  of  the  high  char¬ 


acter  of  our  aims — to  develop  human 
nature  harmoniously  and  to  give  equal 
opportunity  to  all. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Barely  facing  Occidental  civilization, 
lifty  years  ago  we  first  established  the 
new  school  system  as  the  means  of  re¬ 
constructing  and  reorganizing  all  our 
social  and  national  life;  and  simul¬ 
taneously  we  gave  up  once  for  all  the 
old  religious,  social,  and  conventional 
education,  believing  that  the  happiness 
and  the  progress  of  a  nation  come 
only  through  independent,  liberal,  and 
democratic  education. 

Since  I  am  limited  to  only  a  few 
columns  here,  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
in  detail  all  the  phases  of  our  vast 
educational  system  and  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  summarize  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  regarding  elementary 
education  in  our  country,  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  part  of  our  system 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  the  basis  from  which  we 


have  started  to  reconstruct  our  entire 
educational  system  along  the  lines  of 
modem  education  and  on  which  we 
have  concentrated  our  best  efforts. 

As  we  refer  to  elementary  education 
in  our  country,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  to  recall  our  gracious 
memory  of  Dr.  Murry,  an  old  Ameri¬ 
can  educator  and  one  of  the  first  for¬ 
eign  advisers  for  our  new  educational 
system,  and  to  thank  this  American 
for  his  great  role  and  the  high  merit 
of  his  long  services.  These  commenced 
a  few  years  after  Commodore  Perry 
guided  his  ships  into  our  small  port 


and  visited  our  country  for  the  first 
time,  raising  the  curtain  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  Japan.  He  is  now  in  his  eternal 
sleep  and  laid  to  rest  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey.  His  widow,  Mrs. 
Murry,  who  survives  him,  lives  in  the 
same  town.  The  strong  chain  of 
friendship  between  the  two  nations, 
American  and  Japanese,  has  been 
forged  by  the  spirit  and  sacrifice  of 
this  admirable  educator,  for  which  the 
Japanese  feel  the  profoundest  grati¬ 
tude. 

Generally  speaking,  Japanese  educa¬ 
tion  in  both  the  kindergarten  and  the 
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elementary  schools  has  been  developed 
and  to  it  has  been  devoted  our  best 
possible  effort,  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  fundamental  features  of 
the  so-called  national  education.  As 
compared  with  elementary  school  ed¬ 
ucation,  however,  the  kindergarten 
movement  was  a  later  one,  and  so  it 
has  developed  under  conditions  slight¬ 
ly  different.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  general  features  of  kindergarten 
education  in  Japan  have  exhibited  very 
remarkable  progress.  Along  with  the 
industrial  advance  and  rapid  changes 
made  in  the  social  life,  this  movement, 
which  is  supported  by  charitable  in- 
hr.s  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
stitutions  as  well  as  by  communities, 
welfare  of  children. 

The  teachers  of  kindergarten  are  cer¬ 
tified  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
for  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  are  simultaneously  guar¬ 
anteed  a  position  and  granted  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
Government.  Of  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  is  required  graduation  from 
normal  schools  which  are  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  local  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (their  courses  of  study  and  train¬ 
ing  extend  through  four  years  after 
graduation  from  the  three  years' 
course  in  the  higher  elementary 
school)  ;  or  passing  of  the  certification 
examination  which  represents  the  same 
qualification  as  graduation  from  the 
normal  school. 

The  salaries  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers  are  paid  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  has  to  support  the 
school  according  to  the  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  classification  of  salaries 
by  the  Government.  But  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  the  bill  -roviding  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  appropriate 
$10,000,000  for  the  salaries  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers,  which  is  just 
pending  in  the  upper  house  after  its 
passage  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  If  this  aid  is  secured  from  the 
National  Treasury,  one  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  objective,  which  has  been  aim¬ 
ing  for  years  past  to  secure  and  im¬ 
prove  the  position  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers  through  the  support  of 
the  central  Government,  will  be  real¬ 
ized.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  esteem 
in  which  our  nation  holds  education 
and  of  its  importance  that  they  are 
anxious  to  promote  the  level  of  na¬ 
tional  intelligence  even  at  the  time  of 
emergency,  when  the  war  clouds  are 
gathering  fast,  and  when  the  state  is 
now  busy,  plunged  into  turmoil. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our 
country  has  already  provided  a  pen¬ 
sion  system  for  the  retired  teachers 
who  have  been  in  continual  service  in 
the  school  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

As  regards  the  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  there  is  not  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  urban  school  and  a 
rural  school  as  in  this  country.  But 
all  the  necessary  equipment  for  teach¬ 
ing  is  furnished  in  every  elementary 
school  on  the  basis  of  simplicity  and 
of  a a  much  thrift  as  possible. 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  (six  to  fourteen 
years)  are  required  to  permit  them  to 
attend  school  and  to  complete  at  least 
the  regular  course  of  six  years  in  the 
elementary  school.  By  law  education 
in  the  elementary  school  is  free  to 
all  children.  Compulsory  education 
has  been  general  over  the  country  since 
twenty  years  ago,  with  only  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  These  exceptions  occur  in 
the  case  of  some  few  families  who  are 
given  authority  under  the  law  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  children  under  tutors  or 
governesses.  After  surmounting  nu¬ 
merous  obstacles,  we  have  achieved,  un¬ 
der  compulsory  education,  the  highest 
possible  maximum  of  percentage  of 
school  attendance— 98.8  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  official  report.  Of 
this  we  are  very  proud,  since  it  is  the 
highest  percentage  of  this  kind  in  the 
world,  except  that  of  Germany.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  keep  the  average 
percentage  of  attendance  at  this  point 
rather  than  to  raise  it  to  the  highest 
level. 

The  percentage  of  school  attendance 

has  been  increasing  very  steadily  year 


by  year  during  the  two  decades 
which  have  elapsed  since  we  started 
to  educate  all  children  of  school  ago 
under  compulsory  law.  The  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  our  country  is  now 
only  1  per  cent,  of  all  people,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5  per  cent,  of  illiterates  in 
this  country — 6,000,000  men  and  women 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Claxton,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  More  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  of  our  elementary  schools 
continue  in  the  higher  grades,  and  in 
the  secondary  schools  after  taking  the 
entrance  examination:  the  rest  are 
taught  under  semi-compulsion  or  vol¬ 
untarily,  in  schools  established  by  the 
local  community,  which,  especially  af¬ 
ter  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  both 
the  local  and  Federal  Governments 
have  proposed  to  aid  liberally.  Since 
ten  years  ago  there  has  prevailed 
among  educators  and  other  statesmen  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
the  period  of  compulsory  education,  and 
J  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  ideal  will  be  realized  even  if 
there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Generally  speaking,  between  elemen¬ 
tary  school  education  in  Japan  and 
that  in  America  there  are  no  great 
differences  except  the  following: 

(!•)  We  have  moral  instruction  in 
the  school  curriculum  of  every  grade, 
as  an  independent  lesson  through 
which  we  hope  to  concentrate  and  sys¬ 
tematize  educational  effort  for  the  sake 
of  character-formation. 

(.2.)  In  addition  to  the  State  cur¬ 
riculum,  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  every  pupil  is  re¬ 
quired  to  elect,  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  interest  and  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  local  authorities,  courses 
in  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects : 
Agriculture,  commerce  (including  Eng¬ 
lish),  manual  training,  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

In  a  word,  though  there  is  in  our 
code  no  religious  or  conventional  ob¬ 
ligation  for  education,  still  we  are  very 
proud  in  telling  you  of  the  training 
of  our  younger  generation  for  their  life 
in  a  democratic  society;  for  there  are 
four  necessary  phases  of  highly  civi¬ 
lized  human  life:  they  require  training 
for  social  life,  for  political  life,  for 
industrial-economic  life,  and  for  cul¬ 
tural  life. 


I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
emphatically  to  the  high  percentage 
(mentioned  above)  of  our  elementary 
school  attendance,  for  it  shows  that 
our  public  school  provides  more  equal 
opportunity  than  that  of  any  other' 
country  to  all  children  of  school  age, 
disregarding  their  social  conditions' 
which  should  be  highly  approved  from 
the  standpoint  of  democracy,  for  more 
education  means  more  democracy.  If 
prosperity  or  decadence  should  depend 
upon  her  national  education,  Japan’s 
rapid  progress  during  the  past  fifty 
years  in  universal  public  education 
would  prove  sufficiently  what  her  des¬ 
tiny  is  to  be. 

While  I  am  writing.  I  wish  to  men¬ 
tion  one  other  thing:  American  peo¬ 
ple  must  not  misunderstand  Japan  be¬ 
cause  of  her  political  name  of  quasi¬ 
monarchy,  since  she  has  provided  a 
fairer  chance  and  more  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity,  not  only  in  education,  but 
also  in  every  phase  of  national  and  so¬ 
cial  life,  than  is  your  expectation. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  it 
there. exists  any  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  America  and 
Japan,  I  am  sure  that  it  could  be  ' 
chiefly  attributed,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  one  nation’s  ignorance  of,  or  lack 
of  acquaintance  with,  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  other. 

What  we  most  earnestly  desire  of 
American  people,  now  brothers  in  arms, 
is  that  you  understand  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  and  recognize  her  real  po¬ 
sition  in  the  world,  just  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  have  already  under¬ 
stood  America  and  Americans;  espe¬ 
cially,  I  beseech  that  the  subject  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  be  given  a  place 
in  American  education  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  good  friendship  between 
these  two  great  progressive  nations 
with  a  common  holy  mission. 
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MODERN  DRAMA  FINDS  WELCOME  ON  THE  JAPANESE  NATIVE  STAGE 


Older  Type  of  Theatrical  Presentation  Is  Still  Popular,  but  Actors  and  Actresses  of  the  First  Ranh  De¬ 
vote  Themselves  to  European  and  English  Plays— Crowds  Flock  to  Witness  Tolstoy’s  “Resurrection” 


By  ELSIE  F.  WEIL 


ANNA  KARENINA  on  the  Japanese  stage— a  hybrid  drama  ol  East  and 
West  I  It  is  a  long  road  from  Petrograd  to  Tokio,  but  the  Japanese  have 
tried  to  hurdle  that  mighty  hyphen,  Siberia,  in  a  mental  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal  way. 

Then  off  to  the  theatre  in  a  ’rickshaw  in  true  Japanese  fashion  at  five 
o’clock  to  witness  a  Japanese  interpretation  of  the  great  Tolstoy.  The  one- 
man-power  conveyance  draws  up  before  the  Imperial  Theatre,  where  long 
lines  of  'rickshaws  and  even  a  few  limousines  are  already  gathered,  and 
groups  of  university  boys  are  clattering  in  on  their  wooden  clogs  to  their 
seats  in  the  gallery.  The  elite  of  society  and  the  student  class,  somewhat 
jaded  with  an  overdose  of  the  forty-seven  ronin  and  the  adventures  of 
heroes  of  old  Japan,  are  out  in  full  force  to  drain  Russian  life  to  the  last 
drop  in  five  acts. 


The  Imperial  Theatre,  a  large  build- 
inf  of  white  enamelled  brick,  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  casement  win¬ 
dows,  in  the  French  Renaissance  style, 
faces  the  broad  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  beautiful 
twisted  old  pines  rising  above  the  gray 
walls  of  the  moat.  The  entrance  is  im¬ 
posing — marble  floors,  wide  marble 
stairways,  bronze  lamps,  and  specaious 
corridors  for  promenading.  The  Audi¬ 
torium,  of  which  any  Western  theatri¬ 
cal  manager  might  be  proud,  is  decorat¬ 
ed  in  delicate  greens,  golds,  and  rose 
draperies.  A  Japanese  girl  usher,  hud¬ 
dled  into  an  attempt  at  a  European  uni¬ 
form,  slips  down  the  red  carpeted  aisle, 
shows  you  to  the  comfortably  uphol¬ 
stered  seat  and  hands  you  a  synopsis 
of  the  play  in  English.  Before  the  play 
begins  there  is  time  to  look  around  at 
the  audience,  mostly  recruited  from  the 
more  serious-minded,  intellectual,  and 
professional  classes,  with  many  of  the 
men  in  foreign  dress.  An  orchestra. 


not  always  quite  sure  of  its  key,  is 
boring  the  Japanese  to  extinction,  play¬ 
ing  popular  waltzes  and  opera  medleys. 

A  hurried  clapping  together  of  sticks 
gives  the  signal  for  the  embroidered 
cherry-tree  curtain  to  be  drawn  aside 
on  the  gloomy  Russian  tragedy.  Miss 
Sumako  Matsui,  one  of  the  popular 
exponents  of  the  “new”  drama  in  Tokio, 
sees  the  charming  Anna  clear  through 
the  course  of  her  unhappy  love  affair 
to  the  miserable  death  under  the  ex¬ 
press  train.  Miss  Matsui  is  arrayed  in 
a  pink  silk  evening  dress  with  a  train, 
tan  walking  boots,  and  a  purple  hat 
adorned  with  an  ostrich  plume  set  at 
an  uncertain  angle.  In  the  ball  scene, 
the  gentlemen  guests  attend,  in  Russian 
blouses  and  high  Cossack  boots  bristling 
with  spurs,  and  the  ladies  wear  evening 
dresses,  but  make  the  concession  to  the 
proprieties  by  filling  in  the  necks  with 
soft  white  tulle.  The  Japanese  consid¬ 
er  our  low-necked  evening  dresses  vul¬ 
gar  and  immodest. 


by  Liaie  P. 


Madame  Saada  Yakko  as  ‘’Ophelia. 

The  racing  scene  brings  out  the  Jap¬ 
anese  “supers,”  who  jauntily  swing 
their  canes,  and  are  blissfully  unaware 
that  the  derby  hats  pulled  down  over 
.the  ears  are  several  sizes  too  large,  and 
that  they  may  not  be  the  last  word  in 


polite  haberdashery  in  Petrograd.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  many  incongruities, 
Miss  Matsui,  in  the  emotional  parting 
from  her  little  boy,  succeeds  in  wring¬ 
ing  generous  tears  from  the  audience, 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  dearly  love  to  go  to  the  theatre  to 
cry.  In  the  old  theatres  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  tear-room,  where  the  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  audience  may  retire  when 
overcome  by  their  emotions.  In  the 
half-hour  intermission  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  every  one  repairs  to  the 
second  floor  to  eat  a  Japanese  meal  on 
one  side  of  the  hall,  or  to  try  the  novelty 
of  a  foreign  dinner  in  the  dining  room 
on  the  other  side. 

All  of  this  may  seem  natural  enough 
to  the  playgoer  steeped  from  childhood 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Western  stage. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  pure  Japanese  drama,  the  kev- 
buki,  which  still  reigns  supreme  for  the 
Japanese  theatre-going  public,  to  real¬ 
ize  what  a  revolutionary  chasm  has 
been  bridged  by  the  Imperial  Theatre 
and  the  various  societies  promoting  a 
new  Japanese  drama.  The  Imperial 
Theatre  itself,  with  .its  upholstered 
chairs  and  foreign  interior;  the  late 
opening  at  five  o’clock;  the  girl  ushers; 
women  acting;  Government  officials  and 
professional  men  in  the  audience;  and, 
most  important,  the  European  play, 
are  iconoclastic  departures. 

Formerly  the  theatre  was  distinctly 
the  pastime  of  the  humbler  artisans, 
farmers,  and  merchants,  and  a  marked 
social  prejudice  made  the  upper  classes 
hold  entirely  aloof  until  the  present 
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generation  ushered  in  a  new  regime. 
The  Kabuki-za,  the  most  important 
Tokio  theatre  devoted  to  the  old-style 
acting,  begins  at  noon,  or  earlier;  and 
as  four  or  five  long  plays  are  usually 
presented,  the  performance  is  not  over 
until  ten.  This  means  an  all-day  ses¬ 
sion,  and  the  Japanese  head  of  the  house 
comes  with  his  wife  and  children  and 
settles  down  to  enjoy  himself  picnic 
fashion.  Or  else  “business  calls  him  to 
Osaka,"  conveniently,  and  a  geisha  par¬ 
ty  has  a  very  fine  time  in  one  of  the 
boxes.  There  are  no  seats;  the  matted 
floor  is  divided  by  wooden  railings  into 
little  square  boxes  or  partitions.  The 
ushers,  clad  in  curious  doublets  and  bag¬ 
gy  trousers,  bring  in  cushions,  chax-- 
coal  braziers,  tea,  and  luncheon  in  black 
lacquer  boxes.  When  the  small  chil¬ 
dren  have  had  enough  to  eat  and  are 
tired  of  the  play,  they  curl  up  on  the 
floor  and  go  to  sleep.  In  the  frequent 
intermissions,  the  audience  strolls 
around  the  corridors  or  repairs  to  the 
neighboring  tea-houses  connected  with 
the  theatre.  There  are  no  actresses, 
and  obeying  the  time-honored  custom, 
men  especially  trained  for  the  parts 
assume  the  role  of  all  the  heroines.  The 
themes  of  the  long-spun  out  plays,  chief¬ 
ly  episodic  and  pantomimic  in  charac¬ 
ter,  are  bravery,  loyalty,  filial  piety, 
and  revenge.  The  characters,  clad  in 
wonderfully  brocaded  costumes  and 
striking  magnificent  attitudes,  are  war¬ 
riors  and  heroes  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  Japanese,  and  the  legends  em¬ 
broidered  around  their  careers  that  fur¬ 
nish  the  plots  are  known  by  the  young¬ 
est  Japanese  schoolboy.  The  very  facial 
expressions  for  the  villains  and  loyal 
servitors  in  plays  like  the  famous 
“Chiushingura,”  or  “Forty-Seven 
Ronin,"  are  almost  arbitrarily  prescrib¬ 
ed,  and  it  would  be  “bad”  art  for  the 
actors  to  depart  too  much  from  what 
the  audience  expects  of  them. 

Do  the  Japanese  like  the  kabuki,  the 
old-style  acting?  They  adore  it,  espe¬ 
cially  the  simple  working  classes  and 
the  Japanese  who  have  clung  to  their 
own  conventions.  But  the  Japanese 
who  have  lived  and  studied  abroad  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  activities  pushing  Japan  forward 
in  its  spectacular  progress,  feel  that 
the  old  drama,  beautiful  as  it  is,  lacks 
spontaneity  and  has  no  real  message 
for  present-day  Japan.  They  want 
something  that  will  dramatize  the 
struggles  and  problems  of  modem  so¬ 
ciety,  and  not  a  conventionalized  echo 
of  a  picturesque  past.  For  this  reason 
they  have  turned  with  expectation  and 
interest  to  the  dramatic  field  of  the 
West. 

PIONEER  OF  NEW  DRAMA. 

The  pioneer  was  Oto  Kawakami,  now 
dead,  who  was  the  husband  of  Madame 
Sada  Yakko,  the  first  Japanese  actress 
of  the  new  school  of  acting.  She  had  a 
difficult  time  in  meeting  the  prejudice 
against  woman  actresses,  but  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  number  of  prominent  Jap¬ 
anese,  including  the  Viscount  Kaneko, 
she  clung  bravely  to  her  purpose.  Ka¬ 
wakami  and  Madame  Sada  Yakko  vis- 
isted  Europe  and  America  in  1900  and 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  drama,  which  they  proceeded  to 
impart  to  Japan  on  their  return  home. 
The  first  performance  of  Shakespeare 
was  “Othello,”  with  Sada  Yakko  as 
Desdemona.  The  Japanese  translator 
had  to  do  more  than  adapt  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  Moor  of  Venice:  he  had 
to  contort  and  butcher  it  to  get  it  over 


Plioto.  by  Elsie  F.  Weil. 

Miss  Ritsuko  Mori,  of  the  Imperial 
Theatre  Company,  Tokio. 

the  Japanese  footlights.  Cyprus  was 
swiftly  transported  to  Formosa.  Othel¬ 
lo  became  Major-General  Washiro 
Muro,  the  commander-in-chief  of  For¬ 
mosa,  ordered  to  proceed  against  the 
Chinese  pirates  who  had  combined  with 
the  Formosans.  The  third  act  disclos¬ 
ed  a  banquet  scene  to  celebrate  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  pirates  in  a  “thousand 
bottles  of  wine,  fruit,  cake,  and  West¬ 
ern  food.”  Desdemona’s  willow  song 
proved  a  stumbling-block.  It  would 
have  been  extraordinary  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  mind  for  a  lady  to  sing  the  song, 
so  a  phonograph  was  introduced  to  do 
it  by  proxy.  At  the  end,  Othello  left 
out  the  familiar  lines,  “killing  myself 
to  die  upon  a  kiss.”  A  kiss,  on  or  off 
the  stage,  suggests  immorality  to  the 
Japanese. 

The  Kawakami  Company  also  gave 
an  early  production  of  “Hamlet,”  with 
Sada  Yakko,  the  Ophelia,  of  course. 
This,  too,  was  rewritten  with  an  eye 
to  Japanese  local  color,  but  an  attempt 
was  made  at  foreign  costume.  The  king 
was  most  carefully  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  of  the  reigning  King  of 
Denmark,  while  Hamlet  was  consistent¬ 
ly  attired  as  a  young  two-sworded  sam¬ 
urai  of  the  feudal  epoch,  except  when 
he  made  his  second  act  entrance  in 
striped  stockings  riding  on  a  bicycle. 

DR.  TSUBOUCHI’S  WORK. 

Dr.  Yuzo  Tsubouchi,  of  Waseda  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  one  of  the  foremost  drama¬ 
tists  and  critics  of  the  Western  stage 
in  Japan,  and  as  president  of  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Association,  has  done  more  than 
any  single  individual  to  develop  an  in¬ 
terest,  not  only  in  Shakespeare,  but  in 
the  modern  European  drama  as  well. 
Last  year  the  Sharkespeare  tercente¬ 
nary  was  celebrated  by  a  two-day  fes¬ 
tival  at  Waseda  University,  when  the 
students  and  professors  gave  scenes 
from  “The  Mid-Summer’s  Night's 
Dream”  and  “Julius  Caesar.”  Perhaps 
Shakespeare  was  at  his  best  at  the  * 
Imperial  Theatre,  when  the  great  scene 
from  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  was 
introduced  in  “Only  an  Actress,” 
adapted  from  Robertson’s  "David  Gar¬ 
rick.”  Miss  Ritsuko  Mori  took  the  part 
of  Portia,  and  Sonnusuke,  who  is  so 
remarkable  in  the  roles  of  women  in 
the  old  plays  of  Japan,  was  Shylock — 
and  the  scene  was  delivered  in  English. 

But  the  Melancholy  Dane  and  Shy- 
lock  and  the  whole  Elizabethan  retinue 


Imperial  Theatre  at  Tokio. 


tboto.  L»>  K.  A.  Saliibur/. 
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are  too  far  removed  in  psychology  and 
background  from  the  average  Japanese 
to  make  him  willing  to  attend  perform¬ 
ances  more  than  once  or  twice  out  of 
curiosity.  As  one  Jananese  critic  puts 
it,  “Hamlet  and  Othello  are  familiar: 
the  fact  is  they  are  now  too  familiar 
to  be  appreciated  unless  presented  by 
actors  of  extraordinary  talent.”  The 
advocates  of  Western  drama  have  had 
to  bring  out  new  things,  and  always 
more  things,  to  keep  the  public  inter¬ 
ested.  Since  Hamlet  made  his  bicycle 
entrance,  Noah  has  slammed  the  door, 
Hedda  Gabler  has  shot  herself,  Han- 
nele  has  had  her  dying  vision,  and  Mrs. 
Warren  has  shown  up  her  profession. 
Miss  Matsui,  who  began  her  career 
in  Dr.  Tsubouchi’s  company,  has  acted 
Norah,  Salome,  Magda,  Katusha,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  other  ambitious,  sin¬ 
gle-minded,  independent,  or  rebellious 
Western  heroines,  all  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Japanese  idea  of  what  a 
woman  should  be.  When  Miss  Matsui 
acted  Katusha  in  Tolstoy’s  “Resurrec¬ 
tion”  the  excitement  of  the  theatrical 
world  of  the  capital  knew  no  bounds. 
The  crowds  were  so  great  that  the  po¬ 
lice  had  to  maintain  order,  and  people 
waited  in  line  for_  hours  to  get  seats. 
The  middle-class  reading  public  and 
students  composing  the  audience  were 
stirred  by  a  contact  with  Russian 
prisons  and  Siberian  snows.  In  the 
play  Katusha  was  made  to  sing  a  song, 
with  curious  intonations  and  clapping 
of  hands.  For  months,  clerks,  appren¬ 
tices,  and  students  all  over  Tokio  were 
playing  the  song  on  mouth-organ  and 
flute.  Siidermann’s  “Magda”  was  giv¬ 
en  to  even  larger  and  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  audiences;  but  part  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  “Magda”  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  publicity  given  by  censors,  who 
refused  to  let  the  play  continue  unless 
Magda  became  repentant  in  the  end; 
for  a  girl  who  transgresses  all  the  rules 
of  filial  piety  is  most  repugnant  to  the 
J apanese  code  of  morals.  The  Japanese 
are  human,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  just 
as  curious  to  see  a  censored  play. 

Any  number  of  independent  dramat¬ 


ic  societies  are  producing  Western 
drama.  The  Free  Theatre  Association 
has  been  instrumental  in  putting  be¬ 
fore  the  public  such  plays  as  Ibsen’s 
“John  Gabriel  Rorksnan,”  Gorky’s 
“Lower  Depths,”  Hauptmann’s  “Lonely 
Lives,”  Maeterlinck's  “Death  of  Tinta- 
giles.”  The  Modern  Players’  Society 
has  attempted  Goethe’s  “Faust,”  but 
is  chiefly  interested  in  Ibsen,  Strind¬ 
berg,  and  Bjornson,  all  of  which  in¬ 
troduce  radical  ideas  on  marriage,  wo¬ 
men,  and  modern  society  in  general, 
with  which  the  Japanese  could  never 
agree  at  present.  The  same  is  true  of 
Oscar  Wilde’s  “Salome,”  which  horri¬ 
bly  violates  every  canon  of  Japanese 
taste  and  ethics,  and  yet  it  was  so  pop¬ 
ular  in  Japan  not  long  ago  that  every¬ 
one  was  reading  it,  and  an  English  pro¬ 
fessor  said  his  copy  was  literally  worn 
out.  They  were  probably  interested 
in  “Salome”  because  they  wanted  to  see 
how  very  bad  this  very  bad  West  could 
be.  The  No  Name  Theatrical  Society 
essayed  Bjornson’s  “When  the  New 
Wine  Blooms,”  and  had  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  time  interpreting  the  Western  sen¬ 
timent  and  portraying  a  family  life  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  their  own. 

On  the  whole,  the  Imperial  Theatre 
has  been  most  successful  in  attempting 
Western  drama,  and  occasionally  really 
professional  in  the  handling  of  foreign 
situations.  The  Imperial  Theatre,  with 
a  capital  of  1,200,000  yen,  was  founded 
in  1911  by  Baron  Shibusawa  and  other 
distinguished  Japanese  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  modern  drama  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  For  a  new  social  drama,  actress¬ 
es  were  needed ;  so  a  training  school  for 
actresses  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  theatre,  and  Madame  Sada  Yakko 
was  the  first  teacher.  Ritsuko  Mori, 
now  the  leading  actress  of  the  Imperial 
and  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  Tokio 
family,  was  the  most  brilliant  member 
of  the  first  graduating  class.  In  meet¬ 
ing  Miss  Mori,  one  is  charmed  by  her 
quiet  manner,  her  sweet  shyness,  and 
her  refreshing  deference  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others,  no  matter  how  humble — 
and  then  one  remembers  that  this  gen- 
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tie  lady,  so  unobtrusive  and  gracious, 
is  the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  most 
important  young  actress  in  Japan. 
Among  the  other  graduates  of  the  ac¬ 
tresses’  school  who  are  now  leading 
members  of  the  Imperial  Company  are 
Kaku-ko  Murata,  Kikue  Kawamura, 
and  Fusako  Fujima. 

Last  summer  the  Imperial  did 
“Madame  Butterfly”  as  a  play.  It  was 
a  unique  idea,  giving  back  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  a  popular  and  superficial  West¬ 
ern  idea  of  their  own  life,  and  equally 
unique  and  delightful  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  actors  to  do  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parts  in  England  and  of  Japanese 
to  do  the  Japanese  roles  in  Japanese. 
In  the  setting  the  Japanese  were  at 
home  on  their  own  ground,  and  the 
opening  scene  of  Butterfly’s  house,  look¬ 
ing  out  over  Nagasaki  harbor,  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  staged  in  the  best  Japanese 
manner.  Miss  Ritsuko  Mori  was  a  won¬ 
derful  Butterfly,  probably  for  pure 
acting  the  best  that  has  ever  been  seen, 
and  she  brought  out  with  moving 
pathos  her  long  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  American  lieutenant,  and  her 
despair  when  he  brings  back  his  Amer¬ 
ican  wife.  “Typhoon,”  that  stormy 
melodrama  which  a  few  years  ago  de¬ 
lighted  European  and  American  audi¬ 
ences,  who  felt  that  they  were  seeing 
the  “real”  Japanese  atmosphere,  has 
also  been  given  in  Tokio,  with  Sonno- 
suke  playing  *the  leading  part  of  Dr. 
Tokero  and  a  lady  in  the  foreign  com¬ 
munity  of  Tokio,  the  European  woman 
of  dubious  character  in  love  with  him. 
The  play  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the 
Japanese. 

The  Imperial  Theatre  Company  by  no 
means  confines  itself  to  the  Western 
drama.  That  is  only  one  part  of  its 
ambitious  programme.  They  also  pre¬ 
sent  the  kabuki,  done  in  orthodox  style, 
with  men  in  the  female  parts;  they  fea¬ 
ture  the  shimpo,  or  new  drama  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  which  endeavors  to  present  mod¬ 
ern  society  in  the  school  of  natural 


acting;  they  have  an  opera  department, 
formerly  under  the  management  of  Sig¬ 
nor  Rossi,  once  director  of  a  London 
opera  house,  and  they  have  tried 
“Tosca,”  “The  Magic  Flute,”  “Boccac¬ 
cio,”  “Hansel  and  Gretel,”  as  well  as 
several  others;  and  they  even  have  a 
ballet.  Once  has  to  know  Japan  really 
to  appreciate  rows  of  Japanese  ballet 
girls  in  pink  tights  and  starched-out 
tarltons,  balancing  on  their  toes  to  the 
rhythm  of  foreign  dancing  measures! 

The  Western  drama  for  the  Japanese 
stage  certainly  represents  only  a  transi¬ 
tional  period.  Very  often  the  scenes 
and  costumes  are  bungled  by  actors 
with  an  ignorance  of  life  and  manners 
in  the  West.  The  foreign  clothes,  of  un¬ 
certain  date,  are  very  likely  bought  at 
the  second-hand  stores  from  the  ward¬ 
robes  of  long-departed  Embassies;  high 
shoes  are  worn  when  even  slippers  are 
required,  or  in  lieu  of  anything  better, 
a  pair  of  old  felt  bedroom  slippers.  As 
for  the  setting,  what  must  the  Japanese 
in  the  audience  think,  if  they  accept 
these  dreary  and  excruciating  interiors 
as  true  examples  of  Western  taste?  Ib¬ 
sen’s  pathological  heroines  can  inter¬ 
est  the  Japanese  only  briefly,  a  pass¬ 
ing  phase  of  curiosity.  The  problems 
of  European  and  American  society  are 
not  the  same  as  those  that  confront  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  and  the  West¬ 
ern  woman  have  different  traditions 
and  training  that  cause  them  to  look 
on  life  and  its  obligations  in  different 
ways.  But  -with  all  its  discrepancies 
when  produced  out  of  its  own  frame 
and  environment,  the  Western  drama 
has  a  temporary  place  on  the  Japanese 
stage  until  the  Japanese  dramatists 
find  themselves,  and  succeed  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  domestic  drama  that  will  kindle 
the  interest  and  satisfy  the  craving  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Japanese,  who, 


more  keenly  than  the  younger  gene^; 
tion  in  any  other  country,  have  differ¬ 
ent  problems  to  meet  from  those  which 
their  fathers  had  before  them. 


The  Kabuki-za  Theatre,  Tokio 


A.  B.  HEPBURN  FOUNDS  CHAIR  IN  TOKIO 


Banker  Gives  100,000  Yen  to  Establish  Professorship  in  Im- 
„  perial  University  for  Study  of  United  States — 
Explains  Purpose  in  Letter 


o 


NE  of  the  recent  events  making  for  a  strengthening  of  the  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  was  the  gift  by  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
of  100,000  yen  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  chair  in  the  Imperial 
University,  Tokio.  The  offer  was  announced  in  Japan  by  Baron  Eiichi 
Shibusawa,  to  whom  Mr.  Hepburn  in  a  letter  explained  his  purpose  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  gift.  The  chair. will  be  filled  by  the  election  of  a  Japanese  professor 
of  distinction,  and  the  primary  object  of  his  teaching  will  be  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  between  the  two  countries  by  encouraging  the  study 
of  the  United  States  in  Japan. 


The  fund  created  by  Mr.  Hepburn  is 
under  the  control  of  a  committee,  whose 
members  include  among  others  Baron 
Shibusawa,  Ambassador  Morris,  and 
Viscount  Ishii.  When  the  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  this  chair  was  mads  to 
the  Imperial  University,  Dr.  Yama- 
kawa,  president  of  the  institution,  sum¬ 
moned  the  University  Council;  and 
their  decision  was  to  accept  the  offer. 


suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  the 
chair  be  styled  that  of  “American  Con¬ 
stitution,  History,  and  Diplomacy,”  and 
that  attendance  be  made  compulsory,  on 
the  part  of  all  students.  It  was  fur- 
ther  suggested  that  a  promising  young 
Japanese  scholar  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  three  years  to  fit  himself 
especially  for  the  post 

Mr.  Hepburn's  letter  to  Baron  Shi- 
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Courtesy  of  the  Japan  Society. 

Testing  Habutai  in  a  Conditioning  House. 


busawa,  a  personal  friend,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  h^s  views  upon  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Mr.  Hepburn  wrote: 

“Baron  Eiichi  Shibusawa,  Tokio,  Japan. 

“My  Dear  Baron  :  In  the  course  of 
your  long  and  very  useful  life  you  have 
achieved  honor  in  many  fields.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  your  accomplishments  is 
and  ever  will  be  your  promotion  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  men  and  na¬ 
tions  and  your  efforts  to  keep  in  the 
foreground  the  principles  of  justice  and 
right  dealing  between  man  and '  man. 
In  view  of  your  principles  and  life-work 
the  present  world  conditions  must  be 
distressing  in  the  extreme.  The  fright¬ 
fulness,  the  barbarism,  evidenced  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Northern  France,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  makes  one  wonder 
whether,  from  the  standpoint  of  civiliz¬ 
ation,  the  world  is  in  progress  or  in 
retrogression. 

“The  Chauvinists  in  both  our  coun¬ 
tries  have  pictured  our  nations  as  in¬ 
evitable  enemies  and  war  as  a  resulting 
certainty.  War  we  have,  but  like  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
civilization  finds  us  allies,  not  enemies. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  same  devotion  to 
the  same  principles  will  prevent  any 
save  commercial  warfare,  which  is  much 
better  expressed  as  business  rivalry, 
existing  between  America  and  Japan. 
Cooperation  may  be  as  effective  with 
nations  as  with  individuals.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  business  en¬ 
terprise,  which  begets  prosperity  and 
progress,  will  be  permitted  to  degener¬ 
ate  into  a  spirit  of  hostility  whose  crim¬ 
inal  climax  is  war. 

“With  a  too  dense  population  you  nat¬ 
urally  sought  an  outlet  for  surplus  pop¬ 
ulation  and  sought  it  in  contiguous  ter¬ 
ritory.  At  the  same  time  you  fortified 
your  nation  in  both  a  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  sense.  Such  action  may  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  many  Anglo-Saxon  pi-ecedents. 
You  are  also  solving  the  question  of 
surplus  population  by  increasing  a  .d 
varying  employment  at  home  by  mak¬ 


ing  Japan  a  great  commercial  anl  man¬ 
ufacturing  nation.  In  this  respect  you 
are  wonderfully  favored  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  present  war,  and  much  to  be 
congratulated  as  a  nation. 

“As  I  analyze  the  differences  and  dis¬ 
cussions  between  our  nations  they 
would,  practically,  all  be  resolved  by 
placing  the  Japanese  on  a  par  with  the 
Aryan  nations  with  respect  to  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  becoming  naturalized  American 
citizens.  Your  people  would  easily  qual¬ 
ify  for  this  privilege,  tested  by  every 
standard,  save  perhaps  the  racial  dif¬ 
ference  that  exists.  It  would  be  diffir 
cult  to  show  wherein  they  were  not 
competent  and  as  well  qualified  as  many 
nations  that  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
naturalization. 

NATURALIZATION  OF  JAPANESE. 

“The  outcroppings  of  theBalkan  War, 
as  well  as  the  present  war,  show  that 
racial  differences  may  shoulder  but  do 
not  die  out  and  spring  into  life  when  oc¬ 
casion  permits.  Organized  labor  has  all 
along  been  opposed  to  Japanese  or  Chi¬ 
nese  immigration  lest  it  depreciate  the 
price  of  labor,  and  lest  it  diminish  the 
influence  or  control  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  yet  it  seemed  that  the  world 
would,  in  the  peaceful  tenor  of  its  way, 
see  the  naturalization  privilege  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  Japanese  at  some  not  over-dis¬ 
tant  day.  The  present  war  has  had  a 
pronounced  effect  upon  this  question  and 
the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  that  fact. 

“The  German-Americans,  under  a 
propaganda  of  the  German  Government, 
inspired  by  German  agents  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  German  Government, 
have  committed  crimes  in  this  country 
against  our  law,  crimes  against  the 
property  and  person  of  our  citizens,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  a  neutral  nation.  They  have 
blown  up  bridges  to  cripple  transporta¬ 
tion,  they  have  blown  up  munition 
plants  in  order  to  prevent  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  munitions  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  Allies,  and  in  so  doing  have  taken 


Worker*  Folding  Habutai, 
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Japan’s  Shipments  of  Sil 

For  years  Japan  has  been  the 
market  for  most  of  the  silk  imported 
by  the  United  States.  Almost  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  our  total  im¬ 
ports  from  that  country  are  of  this 
material.  Total  imports  from  that 
country  for  the  full  year  ended  June 
30.  1917,  were  valued  at  $124,924,- 
951  for  raw  silk  alone.  Manufac¬ 
tured  silks  imported  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  were  valued  at  $9,089,356.  Our 
imports  of  silk  from  Japan  for  a 
series  of  years  make  the  following 
showing: 

Yefr  „  Manfd 

ended  Raw  silk,  SiijCi 

J’e.  30.  pounds.  Value.  value. 
1917.  26.341.S33  $124,924,951  $9,0S9.356 
1916.  22.914.S9S  8S.057.600  5.454.94S 

1915.  1S.217.0S3  58.804,325  3.761,977 

1914.  20.196.212  71.344.S61  3.031.404 

1913.  17.425.S53  57.192,420  1.951,078 

1912.  14.493,131  47.316.331  1.S23.913 

1911.  13.SS6.301  47.248.347  2.009.713 

1910.  11,957,504  40.103.7S0  2.044.402 


the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  have  blown  up  terminal  ware¬ 
houses  where  munitions  were  stored, 


taking  life  and  destroying  property. 

“They  have  placed  bombs  in  vessels 
carrying  war  supplies  to  the  Allies 
timed  to  explode  when  the  vessels 
were  out  at  sea,  and  thus  destroy  the 
vessel,  cargo,  and  the  lives  of  all  on 
board — anything  to  help  the  Father- 
land,  regardless  of  the  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  upon  Americans  and  other  neu¬ 
trals.  The  above  charges  are  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surmise;  they  are  attested  by 
record  convictions  in  court.  We,  the 
American  people,  are  mainly  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent. 

“The  Germans  are  our  kith  and  kin. 
We  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
the  Japanese-Americans,  wholly  unre¬ 
lated  to  us  as  you  are,  would  in  like  con¬ 
ditions  remotely  approximate  such  con¬ 
duct.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
the  conduct  of  German-Americans  has 
prejudiced  Japanese-American  rela¬ 
tions. 

“Our  Government  for  more  than  a 
century  has  given  160  acres  of  land 
from  the  public  domain  to  any  one 
from  any  part  of  the  world  who 
would  settle  and  live  upon  it.  This  was 
a  splendid  way  to  develop  the  country 
and  multiply  its  resources.  Now,  with 


K.  FUKUSHIMA  -  President 

S.  SHIMA  -  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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Sentiments  of  Baron  Tanetaro  Megata,  Harvard, ’74, Law, 
upon  Visiting  the  University,  December  13th,  1917 

t  T  is  with  reminiscently  fond  memories  of  my  dear  alma  mator  that 
-i- 1  return  to  this  cherished  spot,  recalling  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  the 
education  I  owe  this  great  University.  The  preparation  for  life  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  here  has  shed  light  on  my  path  and  must 
ever  so  continue,  serving  me  in  the  completion  and  rounding  out  of 
the  tasks  still  before  me. 

Being  born  in  the  days  of  my  own  country’s  many  vicissitudes,  hav¬ 
ing  my  youth  in  a  period  of  great  national  changes  in  Japan,  my  early 
studies  here  left  a  deep  impression;  the  inspiration  gathered  from 
such  men  as  Washburn,  Peabody,  Langdell,  Agassiz,  Holmes,  and  Green 
was  like  the  flash  of  an  undying  light.  Nor  did  the  inspiration  of 
those,  my  college  days,  rest  there  alone.  The  traditions  of  Har¬ 
vard,  the  prestige  of  Harvard,  the  foundation  on  which  rests  this 
great  University,  all  inspired  me,  all  imparted  their  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence.  I  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  come  here  from  Japan;  others 
followed  me,  and  now  professors,  your  own  graduates,  are  sent  to 
Japan  to  teach  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  to  keep  up  and  cement 
the  link  between  us,  so  that  to-day  Harvard’s  fair  name  and  fame  are 
well  known  throughout  Japan.  We  also  have  a  Harvard  Club  in  Tokio, 
of  which  I  once  had  the  honor  to  be  president.  Its  members  are  as 
full  of  enthusiasm  as  are  your  groups  of  alumni  here,  nor  do  you  count 
among  your  own  numbers  more  loyal  sons.  Harvard’s  “Crimson"  in 
Japan  is  as  Harvard’s  “Crimson”  here — there  is  no  distinction. 

I  studied  your  laws — your  common  law  and  principles  of  equity,  of 
such  special  import  to  one  coming  from  a  country  where  laws  are  all 
codified;  I  learned  to  realize  especially  the  surpassing  growth  and 
power  of  the  common  law,  and  I  still  remain  a  student  of  its  principles. 
Being  myself  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  acting  in  the  spirit 
I  partake  of  in  this  relation,  I  always  follow  the  common-law  princi¬ 
ples,  which  are  far  better  and  far  more  developing  than  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  code  law,  unless  the  latter  be  accompanied-as  it  is  with 
us  in  Japan— by  a  specific  kind  of  spiritual  life  inspired  by  an  unwrit¬ 
ten  law  of  morality,  of  brotherly  love  and  filial  duty  to  the  state. 

The  common  law  is  founded  on  the  common-sense  of  the  people,  and, 
as  the  common-sense  of  the  people  is  forever  growing  and  expanding, 
so  the  common  law  is  ever  developing. 

A  code  can  be  the  growth  of  a  few  months,  a  few  years,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  common  law  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  expanding  like  a  tree, 
unfolding  added  leaflets  from  year  to  year.  The  spirit  of  the  common 
law  is  just  and  liberal,  and  I  have  a  firm  belief  in  its  evolution  and 
expansion  into  a  World’s  Common  Law. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  when  we  are  all  so  absorbed  in  this  great 
world  war  and  no  one  can  foretell  its  end,  and  when  we  are  meeting, 
day  by  day  new  destinies,  new  fates  of  human  kind,  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  epoch  or  state  of  universal  international  righteousness 
just.ee  and  freedom.  The  World's  Common  Law  must  be  broad  and  lib¬ 
eral,  and  while  we,  in  far  Japan,  have  not  embraced  its  form,  we  would 
wish  to  build  across  the  seas  a  golden  span  over  which  there  may  walk 
side  by  side,  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  all  our  allied  nations,  the  twin 
sisters  of  Universal  Justice  and  Liberty. 


a  Continental  population  of  over  100,- 
000,000,  we  realize  that  we  made  un¬ 
due  haste  to  give  away,  to  the  denizens 
of  the  world,  what  should  have  been  re¬ 
tained  for  our  rapidly  increasing  Amer¬ 
ican  population.  We  can  see  in  our 
future  the  problem  of  an  over-dense 
population  which  has  already  embar¬ 
rassed  Japan. 

“In  future  I  think  the  trend  of 
thought  and  legislation  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  restriction  as  to  immigra¬ 
tion.  On  two  previous  occasions  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  applying  a  literacy 
test  to  immigrants.  In  each  instance 
the  act  encountered  a  Presidential  veto. 

“Last  year  a  similar  act  was  passed, 
vetoed  by  President  Wilson,  and  prompt¬ 
ly  made  a  law  over  the  President’s  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress.  We 
have  not  suffered  from  ignorant  immi¬ 
gration.  The  purpose  was  to  restrict 
immigration.  Organized  labor  support¬ 
ed  the  act,  but  support  came,  also,  from 
people  who  believed  the  time  had  come 
to  curtail  the  influx  of  people  from 
other  countries. 

“There  are  no  keener  observers  of 
world  affairs  than  your  good  people, 
and  the  above-mentioned  facts  must 
have  commanded  your  attention;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  ex¬ 
trinsic  facts  are  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  upon  Japanese-American  rein* 


tions,  and  may  retard  the  final  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  all  differences.  It  simply  means 
that  we  must  be  a  little  more  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  international  good-fellow¬ 
ship,  a  little  more  in  earnest  in  advo¬ 
cating  peace  on  earth  good  will  toward 
men. 

“As  an  influence  in  that  direction  I 
have  in  mind  to  present  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokio,  100,000  yen,  par  value,  of 
your  5  per  cent.  Japanese  Imperial  loan 
bonds  of  1969 — to  endow  an  American 
professorship  of  international  law  and 
comity.  Would  that  be  well?  Would 
the  income  of  5,000  yen  be  a  proper  sal¬ 
ary  for  a  dignified  professorship?  What 
should  be  the  amount?  If  the  above 
proposal  meets  your  approval,  I  will 
have  my  friend,  Mr.  Ichinomia,  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  buy  such  bonds 
and  deliver  them  to  you  to  be  delivered 
to  the  University  of  Tokio  for  the  above 
purpose.  That  explains  why  I  have  ask¬ 
ed  him  to  deliver  this  letter  to  you. 

“A  namesake  and  very  distant  rela¬ 
tive  of  mine  spent  many  years  in  your 
country  as  a  missionary.  At  our  last 
interview  he  said  to  me:  ‘The  Japanese 
are  a  good  people  and  a  great  people, 
and  I  want  you  always  to  be  their 
friend.’ 

“With  very  great  respect,  I  am,  sin¬ 
cerely,  A.  Barton  Hepburn.” 

*  (Signed.) 
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WHAT  JAPAN  OFFERS  TO 

TOURISTS  FROM  FOREIGN  LANDS 

Modern  Facilities  Enable  Traveller  to  Enjoy  Land  in  Which 
Ancient  and  Present  Day  Are  Side  by  Side — 

Natural  Beauty  of  the  Country 


By  DOUGLAS  L.  DUNBAR,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Japan  Society 

IT  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  mention  of  Japan  called  to  the  mind 
of  many  Westerners  a  series  of  quaint,  fascinating,  and  romantic  pic¬ 
tures;  images  of  a  land  where  people  did  everything  nearly  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Western  way;  a  country  of  flowers  and  gayly  arrayed  people,  always 
Bmiling,  who  never  seemed  to  take  life  seriously.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
picture  was,  and  still  is,  true  to  life,  but  it  is  far  from  depicting  the  real 
Japan  that  was  first  made  known  to  many  people  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 


In  fact,  the  military  achievements  of 
Japan  in  the  past  twenty  years  have 
done  much  to  make  the  world  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciate  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  Japanese  people.  But  these  very 
reasons  for  appreciation  have  obscured 
in  the  minds  of  many  superficial  ob¬ 
servers  the  progress  that  Japan  has 
made  since  her  historical  period  began 
— some  time  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era. 

Japan  has  a  brilliant  civilization,  of 
which  she  is  justly  proud.  In  the  fine 
arts  there  are  painting,  sculpture,  arch¬ 
itecture,  lacquer  work,  metal  carving, 
ceramics,  etc.,  of  striking  and  distinc¬ 
tive  quality;  in  literature,  her  poetry, 
fiction,  and  drama  are  worthy  of  seri¬ 
ous  study.  To-day  her  commercial, 
financial,  economic  achievements  have 
forced  the  attention  of  all  who  can  turn 
for  a  moment  from  the  compelling  fas¬ 
cination  of  democracy’s  battle  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  Empii'e  of  Japan,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  seventy  millions,  consists 
of  five  large  and  countless  smaller  isl¬ 
ands  scattered  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  from  a  point  having  the  same 
latitude  as  Halifax,  south  to  a  point 
having  the  same  latitude  as  Cuba.  Its 
extremities  thus  approach  the  Tropical 
Zone  in  the  south  and  the  Frigid  Zone 
in  the  north.  However,  the  climate  is, 
on  the  whole,  mild. 

This  geographical  situation  has  made 
Japan  a  grand  show  place  of  all  natu¬ 
ral  productions,  with  a  wide  variation 
in  flora  and  fauna.  Japan  is  also  rich¬ 
ly  endowed  with  natural  scenery,  and 
many  a  district  has  been  transformed\ 
into  a  charming  garden  or  park,  with 
little  or  no  application  of  human  ef¬ 
fort. 

FOR  THE  TRAVELLING  PUBLIC. 

The  volcanic  formation  of  the  isl¬ 
ands  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  mineral 
springs  that  gush  out  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  giving  rise  to 
many  health  resorts  and  watering  plac¬ 
es  delightfully  situated  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

It  is  said  that  nowhere  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  man’s  art  with  nature’s 
handiwork  so  striking  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  its  wealth  of  blossoms  and 
luxuriant  and  varied  foliage.  Ancient 
temples  and  shrines  are  finely  artistic 
and  genuinely  Oriental,  and  are  invari- 
bly  located  in  some  spot  where  the 
natural  setting  is  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired. 

In  recent  years  a  great  wave  of  pro¬ 
gressiveness  has  swept  over  Japan, 
leaving  in  its  wake  innovations,  com¬ 
forts,  conveniences,  and  the  luxuries 
the  travelling  public  of  to-day  demands. 
However,  a  great  difference  from  West¬ 
ern  life  is  apparent.  Japan  is  now  in 
a  stage  of  transition,,  and  the  strange 
contrasts  between  the  things  of  to-day 
and  those  of  yesterday,  observable  at 
every  turn  and  even  in  the  lai-ge  cities, 
have  a  fascination  even  for  the  globe¬ 
trotter. 

How  is  this  land  reached,  and  when 
we  arrive  there  must  we  not  forego 
many  comforts?  These  questions  are 
asked  to-day,  although  the  great  .part 
Japan  is  playing  in  the  European  war 
has  made  Jhe  nation  more  familiar  to 
us  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

Operating  across  the  Pacific  from 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver 
are  fleets  of  the  finest  passenger  ves¬ 


sels.  From  American  ports  the  tourist 
may  choose  between  vessels  operated 
under  the  American  or  Japanese  flag, 
and  from  Vancouver  the  well-known 
“Empress”  liners  sail  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag.  The  Japanese  have  built  their 
Pacific  liners  to  conform  to  the  exact¬ 
ing  Lloyds  requirement,  as  well  as  the 
stringent  regulations  of  their  own  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  service  is  comparable 
in  every  respect  to  the  best  that  was 
ever  offered  on  Atlantic  liners.  Not 
only  is  the  standard  of  service  high, 
but  there  is  the  additional  interest  of 
having  it  rendered  according  to  the 
Oriental  idea  of  service.  This  choice 
of  vessels  operating  under  different 
flags  also  gives  the  choice  of  journey 
by  different  routes,  and  the  traveller 
may  go  to  Japan  on  one  line  and  re¬ 
turn  on  another  line  with  a  round-trip 
ticket. 

Although  the  journey  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific  is  longer  than  across  the  Atlantic, 
one  does  not  suffer  from  ennui.  The 
pathway  across  the  Pacific  to-day  is 
dotted  with  fast  steaming  ships.  The 
Pacific  is  truly  a  twentieth-century 
ocean.  On  shipboard  the  interest  and 
comfort  of  the  passenger  are  never  for¬ 
gotten.  A  swimming  pool  is  fitted  up 
on  deck;  games  familiar  to  Atlantic 
travellers  find  favor  on  the  Pacific; 
the  Japanese  sailors  amuse  and  enter¬ 
tain  passengers  with  Oriental  pas¬ 
times;  baseball  is  played;  exhibitions 
of  fencing,  jiu  jitsu,  and  wrestling  are 
given,  and  on  one  line  every  first-class 
passenger  receives  by  wireless,  just  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  Yokohama,  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Japanese  home  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  line. 

But  comforts  do  not  cease  with  the 
completion  of  the  ocean  voyage.  No  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  spared  to  introduce  the 
best  that  science  and  experience  offers 
into  the  railway  service  of  Japan.  Sleep¬ 
ing-cars  are  attached  to  the  principal 
expresses  and  through  trains;  the  din¬ 
ing-cars  are  quite  like  our  own.  The 
principal  trains  are  lighted  by  electric¬ 
ity  or  gas,  are  heated  in  winter  by 
steam  and  cooled  in  summer  by  electric 
fans.  The  larger  cities  have  first-class 
hotels,  where  Japanese  or  Western 
dishes  may  be  had.  Electric  street 
railways  operate  in  the  large  cities, 
taxis  are  available,  and,  what  is  better, 
rates  are  ridiculously  low  as  compared 
with  our  own. 

For  those  who  wish  to  see  how  Japan 
got  along  before  these  modern  inven¬ 
tions  were  introduced  there  is  available 
the  coolie,  with  his  jinrikisha;  the 
Japanese  inn,  with  everything  about 
it  from  the  hard  wooden  pillow  and 
the  mat  on  the  floor,  for  a  bed,  to  the 
Japanese  meal,  with  its  excellent  dish 
of  raw  fish.  In  the  country  many  of 
the  occupations  are  carried  on  to-day 
as  they  were  years  ago,  and  the  prim¬ 
itive  methods  never  fail  to  interest  the 
tourist.  Work  in  the  rice  fields  invaria¬ 
bly  causes  comment  when  the  tourist 
sees  the  farmer  engaged  in  the  labor¬ 
ious  task  of  transplanting  the  crop  by 
hand.  Silk-worm  farms  hold  the  trav¬ 
ellers’  attention  and  the  primitive 
methods  used  in  the  silk  industry  in 
the  country  are  even  more  interesting 
than  the  great  modern  silk  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  with  American  machin¬ 
ery,  found  in  the  great  cities.  The  wo¬ 
men  pearl  divers  cause  great  comment 
by  their  ability  to  remain  so  long  un¬ 


der  water  and  the  seeming  ease  with 
which  they  gather  their  harvest  from 
the  sea.  The  dexterity  with  which  the 
Japanese  fisherman  will  handle  many 
trained  cormorants,  each  tied  to  its  in¬ 
dividual  string,  from  one  boat  excites 
admiration,  and  the  ability  of  the  birds 
as  “fishermen”  is  almost  uncanny. 

The  museums,  with  their  collections 
of  things  Oriental,  will  hold  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  more  studiously  inclined  for 
hours.  The  climb  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Fuji  will  satisfy  the  mountain-climber, 
or  if  it  does  not  the  Japanese  Alps  are 
there  to  tempt  him.  Short  trips  to 
veritable  fairy-lands  are  available;  in 
particular  there  is  the  trip  through  the 
Inland  Sea,  which  will  not  fail  to  de¬ 
light  even  the  most  exacting. 

To  facilitate  the  traveller  there  is 
the  Japan  Tourist  Brueau,  with  its 
head  office  in  Tokio  and  branches  in 
the  principal  cities.  Through  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  offices  in  Japan  railroad  and 
steamship  tickets  may  be  purchased, 
itineraries  will  be  mapped  out  by  the 
officers,  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
places  to  visit  will  be  made,  and  tick¬ 
ets  of  admission  to  those  places  which 


particularly  interest  the  tourist  will  be 
issued.  In  New  York  the  Japan  So¬ 
ciety,  165  Broadway,  acts  as  agent  of 
the  Bureau,  and  there  booklets  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Japan  may  be  obtained. 

And  throughout  the  trip  the  Japa¬ 
nese  themselves  are  there  to  see  that 
the  traveller  enjoys  a  visit  to  their 
country.  They  are  always  smiling,  al¬ 
ways  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
help,  and  when  the  traveller  departs 
there  will  remain  in  his  memory  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  land  of  color,  courtesy,  and 
charm. 


The  actual  wheat  harvest  of  1917  in 
Japan  has  been  excellent,  according  to 
a  report  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Commerce,  recently  published 
in  Jap^n.  The  prospect  for  1918,  too, 
is  officially  stated  to  be  very  good. 

The  total  result  of  last  year’s  harvest 
is  estimated  at  6,786,207  koku  (about 
34,745,380  bushels),  against  5,887,344 
koku  (about  30,143,201  bushels)  in 
1916,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.  This 
is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  wheat 
acreage,  and  to  the  excellent  growth  of 
plants  in  many  prefectures. 
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Marine  Insurance 

Tokio  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:  Tokio,  Japan 

Appleton  &  Cox 

Agents  for  United  States 

3  South  William  Street 

New  York  City 


Policies  covering  all  kinds  of  marine  perils  including  war  risks. 
Certificates  made  payable  in  foreign  ports  when  required. 
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AMERICA  GREATEST  MARKET  FOR 

JAPANESE  TEA  EXPORT  TRADE 


65,000,000  Pounds  Brought  to  U.  S.  Yearly— No  Restrictions 
Expected  Under  New  Government  Trade  Regulations 


By  T.  FURUYA,  President  Furuya  &  Nishimura  Company 


Tea  stands  second  in  point  of  value 
of  the  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States.  In  1917  the  total  value  of  tea 
imported  into  this  country  from  the 
Japanese  Empire  amounted  to  about  22 
million  yen. 

The  total  consumption  of  tea  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
about  100,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This 
is  imported  principally  from  Japan, 
Formosa,  Ceylon,  India,  and  Java.  Of 
this  total,  from  42  to  45  million  pounds 
comes  from  Japan  and  from  18  to  20 
million  pounds  from  Formosa.  There¬ 


fore,  the  total  import  of  tea  from  the 
Japanese  Empire  is  from  60  to  65  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  or  from  60  to  65  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount  of  tea  used  in  this 
country. 

Importation  of  tea  has  not  increased 
much  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  cause 
is  simply  that  this  is  a  coffee-drinking: 
country.  There  is  a  tendency  now  to 
use  tea  more,  so  the  consumption  is 
increasing,  but  very  gradually.  The  fu¬ 
ture  field  for  tea  in  the  United  States, 
I  believe,  is  very,  very  large,  for  the 
reason  that  tea  as  a  stimulant  is  not 
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only  as  good  as,  but  in  some  respects 
better  than,  coffee,  while  it  is  very 
economical  as  compared  with  the  prices 
paid  for  coffee. 

Canada,  our  northern  neighbor,  with 
only  one-tenth  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  uses  practically  one-half 
the  amount  of  tea  imported  to  this 
country.  The  consumption  there  is  four 
and  one-half  pounds  per  capita.  Here 
it  is  less  than  one  pound  per  capita. 

The  largest  part  of  the  tea  exported 
from  Japan  comes  to  the  United  States, 
therefore  this  country  is  Japan’s  best 
tea  customer.  Shipments  are  made 
chiefly  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  and  San  Francisco,  and  car¬ 
ried  overland  by  rail.  Some  is  sent  di¬ 
rect  by  steamship  to  New  York  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  all-water  route  is 
cheaper  under  normal  conditions,  so 
that,  were  there  available  tonnage,  all 
tea  for  the  Eastern  States  would  be 
shipped  to  New  York  direct.  Under  the 
present  war  conditions,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Steamships  coming  into 
these  ports  are,  for  the  most  part,  own¬ 
ed  by  Japanese  steamship  companies. 
The  Nippon  Yuson  Kaisha  carry  to  Se¬ 
attle  and  New  York  harbors,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  to  Tacoma,  and  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  to  San  Francisco. 

At  the  present  time  many  new  com¬ 
panies  have  sprung  up,  and  they,  as  well 
as  individuals,  have  chartered  steam¬ 
ships  for  the  increased  trade.  On  the 
return  to  Japan  all  of  the  steamships 
carry  machinery,  cotton,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  exports  to  Japan. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  tonnage,  tea 
for  Canada,  formerly  sentto  Vancouver, 
is  now  shipped  by  way  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  Before  the  war  much  tea  was 
shipped  direct  from  Japan  via  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Boston  and  to  New  York,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lower  freight  rate.  This 
route  is,  of  course,  now  entirely  closed, 
and  no  tea  is  shipped  to  Boston. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  tea 
imported  from  Japan:  the  pan-dried  or 
short-leaf  tea  and  the  basket-dried  or 
long-leaf  tea.  Both  of  these  are  green 
teas.  In  addition,  there  are  the  fan- 
nings  and  siftings — less  desirable,  of 
course.  All  Japan  teas  are  unfermented 
and  in  their  natural  state.  For  that 
reason  we  believe  they  are  the  best  teas. 
Formosa  tea,  generally  known  as 
Oolong,  is  half  fermented.  In  the  form 
of  liquor  it  is  darker  than  the  Japan 
tea,  and  is  between  a  green  and  a  black 
tea.  It  is  largely  used  in  New  England, 
in  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
Japan  tea  is  used  more  in  the  Middle 
West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Formerly  all  teas,  more  or  less,  had 
facings,  that  is,  a  little  powder  was 
used  on  the  leaves  to  give  a  nice  ap¬ 
pearance.  Although  it  was  proved  by 
the  best  chemists  there  was  no  injury 
in  the'facings  used,  the  food  laws  enact¬ 
ed  by  the  Government  four  years  ago 
required  all  tea  to  be  brought  into  the 
country  in  its  natural  state,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  facings. 

There  are  tea  inspectors  at  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States. 
This  work  is  under  the  Government  Tea 
Board,  which  is,  in  turn,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  Every  pound  of  tea  brought  into 
this  country  is  inspected  and  tested  by 
the  Goveminent  to  prevent  the  bringing 
in  of  any  inferior  quality  or  of  any  in¬ 
jurious  tea.  The  Government  stands 
back  of  the  publio.  Tea  below  standard 
is  rejected,  and  must  either  be  shipped 
back  or  destroyed.  Sometimes,  although 
not  often,  lots  are  rejected,  which  proves 
how  careful  the  inspection  by  the  ex¬ 
aminers  is.  For  this  reason  shippers  are 
very  careful  not  to  ship  tea  below  stand¬ 
ard,  as  it  means  a  big  loss. 

Tests  are  made  by  infusion,  drawing 
water  on  the  tea.  In  this  way  bad 
leaves  can  usually  be  detected  or  for¬ 
eign  matter  mixed  with  the  tea  can  be 
discovered.  There  is  also  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  leaf  and  a  microscopic 
examination  to  detect  coloring  matter 
or  facings. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  duty 
on  either  tea  or  coffee.  During  the  Span¬ 
ish  War  tea  was  taxed.  But  when  the 
question  of  levying  a  tax  came  up  at 
the  time  of  the  last  War  Tax  bill  it  was 
finally  dropped  for  the  reason  that  tea 
was  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  neces¬ 
sity,  “the  poor  man’s  breakfast,”  and  a 


Japan’s  Gold  Movement 

Until  the  past  year  the  movement 
of  gold  between  Japan-  and  the 
United  States  has  generally  always 
been  in  favor  of  the  latter  country. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
Japan’s  exports  to  this  country  have 
exceeded  her  receipts  by  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  This  movement  of 
trade  called  for  the  shipment  of 
much  gold  from  this  country  to  settle 
the  balances.  Imports  of  gold  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan  conse¬ 
quently  increased  from  $800,048  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  to 
$110,507,313  in  1917.  The  appended 
table  gives  the  movement  of  gold 
between  the  two  countries  for  the 
past  seven  years: 

Y’r  ended  Imp’ts  fm 
J'e  30.  u.  S. 

$110,507,313 
800,048 
None 
None 
None 
7,018,565 
None 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 


Exp’ts  to 
U.  S. 
$98,213 
9.207,136 
17,745,162 
480,040 
1,817,444 
2,465,496 
5,459,225 


tax  too  burdensome  on  the  wage-earn¬ 
ers. 

Already  the  price  of  tea  is  much 
higher  than  in  normal  times  on  account 
of  the  high  rate  of  freight  The  advance 
in  freight  costs  of  Japan  and  Formosa 
teas  is  very  much  smaller,  however, 
than  that  from  India  and  Ceylon  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  those  countries  and  the 
greater  distance.  Therefore,  the  price 
to  the  consumer  has  been  advanced 
much  less.  Compared  to  other  foods, 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  tea  is  small, 
thanks  to  the  Government  in  not  levy¬ 
ing  a  duty.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  Government  regulation  on  either  im¬ 
portation  or  distribution  of  tea.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  new  proclamation  of 
the  President,  on  February  14  last, 
every  article  of  import  comes  under 
the  Government  regulations.  This  in¬ 
cludes  tea,  of  course.  It  is  not  an  em¬ 
bargo  in  any  sense — merely  regulation. 
The  main  object  of  the  Government  is 
to  obtain  more  tonnage  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  and  munitions.  This 
will  necessitate  obtaining  import  li¬ 
censes  for  tea.  So  far,  the  definite  reg¬ 
ulations  are  not  known.  We  do  not 
anticipate  any  restriction  on  importa¬ 
tions,  however,  because  the  amount  of 
tea  imported  into  this  country  last 
year  was  only  sufficient  for  natural  con¬ 
sumption.  There  is  no  surplus  on  the 
market,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
importing  more  than  last  year,  as  there 
is  not  available  tonnage.  Therefore, 
whatever  is  imported  will  be  for  actual 
requirements.  Should  there  be  any  re¬ 
striction  imposed  by  the  Government  to 
make  importations  less  than  last  year, 
it  will  make  hardships  for  the  consum¬ 
er  by  advancing  prices  as  a  natural 
consequence. 


JAPAN  AND  WAR  SCARES 


In  “Anti- Japanese  War-Scare  Stor¬ 
ies”  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  published 
by  the  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship,  the  author  puts  forth  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth  concerning 
the  international  falsehoods  which  he 
has  had  opportunity  to  investigate,  and 
which  he  considers  of  momentous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  American  public.  The 
causes  of  the  anti-Japanese  campaign 
in  America,  he  says,  are  not  exclusive¬ 
ly  the  product  of  German  intrigue.  The 
conflict  of  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  “scare”  stories  which  pass  over  the 
country  whenever  bills  for  the  increase 
of  the  navy  come  before  Congress,  and 
the  “natural  human  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  ...  in  startling  stories  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  of  imminent  war,”  all  have 
their  share  in  the  responsibility.  Dr. 
Gulick  takes  up  many  stories  in  detail 
and  tells  the  facts  concerning  them. 
Anti-American  stories  are  current  in 
Japan  also,  he  tells  us,  and  these,  too, 
he  punctures  until  the  reader  is  more 
than  ready  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
closing  statement  that  “the  time  to 
prevent  war  is  not  when  a  crisis  has  de¬ 
veloped,  and  suspicions  have  become  so 
acute  that  no  explanations  are  accredit¬ 
ed — but  rather  months  and  years  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 
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ROOT-T AK AH1R A  UNDERSTANDING  AND  LANSINGISHII  AGREEMENT 


Texts  of  the  Two  Most  Important  Diplomatic  Documents  Exchanged  Between  the 
Japan  in  Recent  Years— Object  of  Both  to  Define  Position  with  Respect 


United  States  and 
to  China 


THE  two  most  important  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  in  recent  years  have  been  the  Root-Takahira  understanding, 
signed  November  30,  1908,  and  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  signed  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Imperial  Mission  headed  by  Viscount  Ishii. 
In  the  first  document  the  United  States  and  Japan  declared  their  purpose 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  Pacific,  to  assert  the  equal  rights  of  all 
Powers  in  China,  and  to  support  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China.' 
The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  sets  forth  the  understanding  between  the  two 
nations  with  regard  to  Japan’s,  special  interests  in  China,  recognizing  that 
“territorial  propinquity  creates  special  relations.’1  Supplementary  state¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Lansing,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Viscount  Ishii  further 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  agreement.  The  full  texts  of  these  documents 
are  given  herewith. 


The  Root-Takahira  Understanding 
Text  of  the  Previous  Statement  of  Pol¬ 
icy  Drawn  and  Signed  in  1908. 
Note  from  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Japanese  Embassy, 
Washington,  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Sir:  The  exchange  of  views  between 
us,  which  has  taken  place  at  the  sev¬ 
eral  interviews  which  I  have  recently 
had  the  honor  of  holding  with  yon,  has 
shown  that  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  holding  important  outlying  in¬ 
sular  possessions  in  the  region  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  are  animated  by  a  com¬ 
mon  aim,  policy,  and  intention  in  that 
region. 

Believing  that  a  frank  avowal  of 
that  aim,  policy,  and  intention  would 
not  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  friendship  and  good  neighbor¬ 
hood  which  have  immemorially  existed 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
but  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  the  general  peace,  the 
Imperial  Government  have  authorized 
me  to  present  to  you  an  outline  of  their 
understanding  of  that  common  aim, 
policy,  and  intention: 

(1.)  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  encourage  the  free  and 
peaceful  development  of  their  com¬ 
merce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(2.)  The  policy  of  both  Govern¬ 
ments,  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive 
tendencies,  is  directed  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  existing  status  quo  in 
the  region  above  mentioned,  and  to  the 
defence  of  the  principle  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  commerce  and  industry 
in  China. 

(3.)  They  are  accordingly  firmly  re¬ 
solved  reciprocally  to  respect  the  terri¬ 
torial  possessions  belonging  to  each 
other  in  said  region. 

(4.)  They  are  also  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  common  interests  of  all  Pow¬ 
ers  in  China  by  supporting  by  all  pa¬ 
cific  means  at  their  disposal  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  China  and 
the  principles  of  equal  opportunity  for 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
in  that  Empire. 

(5.)  Should  any  event  occur  threat¬ 
ening  the  status  quo  as  above  describ¬ 
ed  or  the  principle  of  equal  opportu¬ 
nity,  as  above  defined,  it  remains  for 
the  two  Governments  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  as  to  what  measures 
they  may  consider  it  useful  to  take. 

If  the  foregoing  outline  accords  with 
the  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  I  shall  be  gratified  to 
receive  your  confirmation. 

I  take,  etc.  K.  Taxahira. 


Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Japanese  Ambassador., 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note 
to-day,  setting  forth  the  result  of  the 
exchange  of  views  between  us  in  our 
recent  interviews,  defining  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  two  Governments  in 
regard  to  their  policy  in  the  region  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
this  expression  of  mutual  understand¬ 


ing  is  welcome  to  the  Government 
the  United  States  as  appropriate  to 
the  happy  relation  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  occasion  for  a  concise, 
mutual  affirmation  of  that  accordant 
policy  respecting  the  Far  East  which 
the  two  Governments  have  so  frequent¬ 
ly  declared  in  the  past. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to 
Your  Excellency,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  declaration  of  the 
two  Governments  embodied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

[Here  follows  a  declaration  identical 
to  that  given  by  Baron  Takahira  over 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root.] 

THE  LANSING-ISHII  AGREEMENT 
OF  1917. 

Text  of  the  Understanding  Between 

Japan  and  the  United  State*  as  to 

China., 

Following  is  the  State  Department’s 
announcement: 

On  Friday,  November  2,  1917,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Viscount  Iahii, 
the  special  Japanese  Ambassador,  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  Department  of  State 
the  following  notes  dealing  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
'  in  regard  to  China : 

THE  AGREEMENT. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Nov.  2,  1917. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
communicate  herein  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  agreement  reached  by  us  in 
our  recent  conversations  touching  the 
questions  of  mutual  interest  to  our 
Governments  relating  to  the  Republic 
of  China. 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  re¬ 
ports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
circulated,  it  is  believed  by  us  that  a 
public  announcement  once  more  of  the 


desires  and  intentions  shared  by  our 
two  Governments  with  regard  to  China 
is  advisable. 

The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  recognize  that  terri¬ 
torial  propinquity  creates  special  rela¬ 
tions  between  countries,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  spe¬ 
cial  interests  in  China,  particularly  in 
the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are 
contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of 
China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpair¬ 
ed,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  every  confidence  in  the  re¬ 
peated  assurances  of  the  Imperial  Jap¬ 
anese  Government  that,  while  geo¬ 
graphical  position  gives  Japan  such 
special  interests,  they  have  no  desire 
to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of 
other  nations  or  to  disregard  the  com¬ 
mercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by 
China  in  treaties  with  other  Powers. 

The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  deny  that  they  have 
any  purpose  to  infringe  in  any  way 
the  independence  or  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  of  China,  and  they  declare,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  the  so-caTled  “open 
door”  or  equal  opportunity  for  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  in  China. 


Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by 
any  Government  of-  any  special  rights 
or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  in¬ 
dependence  or  territorial  integrity  of 
China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  or  citizens  of  any  country  the  full 
enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  China. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  confirm  this  understanding  of 
the  agreement  reached  by  us. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  as¬ 
surance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)  Robert  Lansing. 
His  Excellency,  Viscount  Kikujiro 
Ishii,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan,  on 
Special  Mission. 

The  Special  Mission  of  Japan, 
Washington,  Nov.  2,  1917. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  note  to-day, 
communicating  to  me  your  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  agreement  reached  by  us  in 
our  recent  conversations  touching  the 
questions  of  mutual  interests  to  our 
Governments  relating  to  the  Republic 
of  China. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to 
you,  under  authorization  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  understanding  in  question  set 
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forth  in  the  following  terms: 

[Here  the  special  Ambassador  re¬ 
peats  the  language  of  the  agreement 
as  given  in  Secretary  Lansing’s  note.] 
(Signed)  K.  Ishii, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Japan,  on  Special  Mis¬ 
sion. 

Honorable  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State. 

SECRETARY  LANSING’S  STATE¬ 
MENT. 

In  his  statement  accompanying  the 
announcement.  Secretary  Lansing 
said: 

“Viscount  Ishii  and  the  other  Jap- 
P">se  Commissioners  who  are  now  on 
their  way  back  to  their  country,  have 
performed  a  service  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  Japan  which  is  of 
the  highest  value. 

“There,  had  unquestionably  been 
growing  up  between  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries  a  feeling  of  suspicion  as 
to  the  motives  inducing  the  activities 
of  the  other  in  the  Far  East — a  feel¬ 
ing  which,  if  unchecked,  promised  to 
develop  a  serious  situation.  Rumors 
and  reports  of  improper  intentions 
were  increasing  and  were  more  and 
more  believed.  Legitimate  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  without  ul¬ 
terior  motive  were  presumed  to  have 
political  significance,  with  the  result 
that  opposition  to  those  enterprises 
was  aroused  in  the  other  country. 

“The  attitude  of  constraint  and 
doubt  thus  created  was  fostered  and 


encouraged  by  the  campaign  of  false¬ 
hood,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been 
adroitly  and  secretly  carried  on  by 
Germans,  whose  Government,  as  a  part 
of  its  policy,  desired  especially  to  so 
alienate  this  country  and  Japan  that 
it  would  be  at  the  chosen  time  no  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  cause  a  rupture  of  their 
good  relations.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  people"  in  both  countries,  many 
of  whom  were  entirely  honest  in  their 
beliefs,  who  accepted  every  false  ru¬ 
mor  as  true,  and  aided  the  German 
propaganda  by  declaring  that  their 
own  Government  should  prepare  for 
the  conflict,  which  they  asserted  was 
inevitable,  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  Far  East  were  hostile, 
and  that  every  activity  of  the  other 
country  in  the  Pacific  had  a  sinister 
purpose. 

“Fortunately,  this  distrust  was  not 
so  general  in  either  the  United  States 
or  Japan  as  to  affect  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  Governments,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  of 
suspicion  was  increasing  and  the  un¬ 
true  reports  were  receiving  more  and 
more  credence  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
efforts  which  were  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific  to  counteract  a  move¬ 
ment  which  would  jeopardize  the  an¬ 
cient  friendship  of  the  two  nations? 

“The  visit  of  Viscount  Ishii  and  his 
colleagues  has  accomplished  a  great 
change  of  opinion  in  this  country.  By 
frankly  denouncing  the  evil  influences 
which  have  been  at  work,  by  openly  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  policy  of  Japan  is  not 


one  of  aggression,  and  by  declaring  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  take  advantage 
commercially  or  industrially,  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  relations  to  China  created  by  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  the  representatives 
of  Japan  have  cleared  the  diplomatic 
atmosphere  of  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  so  carefully  spread  by  our  enemies 
and  by  misguided  or  over-zealous  peo¬ 
ple  in  both  countries.  In  a  few  days  the 
propaganda  of  years  has  been  undone, 
and  both  nations  are  now  able  to  see 
how  near  they  came  to  being  led  into 
the  trap  which  had  been  skilfully  set  for 
them. 

“Throughout  the  conferences  which 
have  taken  place  Viscount  Ishii  has 
shown  a  sincerity  and  candor  which  dis¬ 
pelled  every  doubt  as  to  his  purpose  and 
brought  the  two  Governments  into  an 
attitude  of  confidence  toward  each  oth¬ 
er  which  made  it  possible  to  discuss 
every  question  with  frankness  and  cor¬ 
diality.  Approaching  the  subjects  in 
such  a  spirit  and  with  the  mutual  de¬ 
sire  to  remove  every  possible  cause  of 
controversy  the  negotiations  were  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  sincerity  and  good  will  which 
from  the  first  insured  their  success. 

“The  principal  result  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  was  the  mutual  understanding 
which  was  reached  as  to  the  principles 
governing  the  policies  of  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  relation  to  China.  This 
understanding  is  formally  set  forth  in 
the  notes  exchanged,  and  now  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  statements  in  the  notes  require 
no  explanation.  They  not  only  contain 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  open-door  policy, 
but  introduce  a  principle  of  non-in¬ 
terference  with  the  sovereignty  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  of  China,  which,  gen¬ 
erally  applied,  is  essential  to  perpetual 
international  peace,  as  clearly  declared 
by  President  Wilson,  and  which  is  the 
very  foundation  also  of  Pan-American¬ 
ism  as  interpreted  by  this  Government. 

“The  removal  of  doubts  and  suspi¬ 
cions  and  the  mutual  declaration  of  the 
new  doctrine  as  to  the  Far  East  would 
be  enough  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Commission  to  the  United  States 
historic  and  memorable,  but  it  accom¬ 
plished  a  further  purpose,  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  world  at  this 
time,  in  expressing  Japan’s  earnest  de¬ 
sire  to  codperate  with  this  country  in 
waging  war  against  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  discussions,  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  military,  naval,  and  economic 
activities  to  be  employed  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  relative  resources  and  ability, 
showed  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
candor  which  characterized  the  negotia¬ 
tions  resulting  in  the  exchange  of  notes. 

“At  the  present  time  it  is  inexpedi¬ 
ent  to  make  public  the  details  of  these 
conversations,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
this  Government  has  been  gratified  by 
the  assertions  of  Viscount  Ishii  and  his 
colleagues  that  their  Government  desir¬ 
ed  to  do  their  part  in  the  suppression  of 
Prussian  militarism  and  were  eager  to 
cooperate  in  every  practical  way  to  that 
end.  It  might  be  added,  however,  that 
complete  and  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ings  upon  the  matter  of  naval  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Pacific  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  the  common  object  against 
Germany  and  her  allies  have  been 
reached  between  the  representative  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  navy  who  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Special  Mission  of  Japan 
and  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  navy. 

“It  is  only  just  to  say  that  success 
which  has  attended  the  intercourse  of 
the  Japanese  Commission  with  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  and  with  private  persons 
as  well  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
personality  of  Viscount  Ishii,  the  head 
of  the  Mission.  The  natural  reserve 
and  hesitation  which  are  not  unusual  in 
negotiations  of  a  delicate  nature  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  influence  of  his  open 
friendliness,  while  his  frankness  won 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  representative  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  temper  could  in  so  short  a  time 
have  done  as  much  as  Viscount  Ishii 
to  place  on  a  better  and  firmer  basis 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  J apan.  Through  him  the  American 
people  have  gained  a  new  and  higher 
conception  of  the  reality  of  Japan’s 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  which 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  in  the  future. 
“Viscount  Ishii  will  be  remembered  in 


this  country  as  a  statesman  of  high 
attainments,  as  a  diplomat  with  a  true 
vision  of  international  affairs,  and  as  a 
genuine  and  outspoken  friend  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

VISCOUNT  ISHH’S  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  by  Viscount 
Ishii,  head  of  the  Japanese  Special  Mis¬ 
sion,  was  given  out  by  the  Japanese 
Embassy: 

“My  final  departure  from  Washing¬ 
ton  affords  a  fit  occasion  for  me  to  ex¬ 
press  once  more  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
cordial  reception  and  hospitality  accord¬ 
ed  to  the  Special  Mission  of  Japan.  The 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  manifes¬ 
tations  of  friendship  and  good  will  to¬ 
ward  us  on  all  hands  have  profoundly 
impressed  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Mission,  but  the  whole  Japanese  people. 
The  kindly  feeling  and  fraternal  spirit 
always  existing  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  have  never  been  more  emphatical¬ 
ly  testified  to. 

“Believing,  as  I  do,  in  frank  talking, 

I  have  tried  as  best  I  could  in  my  pub¬ 
lic  utterances  in  this  country  to  tell 
the  truth  and  the  facts  about  my  coun¬ 
try,  the  aspirations  and  motives  which 
spur  my  nation.  For  to  my  mind  it  is 
misrepresentation  and  the  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  that  allow  discordance  and 
distrust  to  creep  in  in  the  relationship 
between  nations.  I  am  happy  to  think 
that  at  a  time  when  the  true  unity  and 
cooperation  between  the  Allied  nations 
are  dire  necessities,  it  has  been  given 
me  to  contribute  in  my  small  way  to  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation 
among  the  Americans  with  regard  to 
Japan. 

“The  new  understanding  in  regard 
to  the  line  of  policy  to  be  followed  by 
Japan  and  America  respecting  the  re¬ 
public  of  China  augurs  well  for  the 
undisturbed  maintenance  of  the  har¬ 
monious  accord  and  good  neighborliness 
between  our  two  countries.  It  certain¬ 
ly  will  do  away  with  all  doubts  that 
have  now  and  then  shadowed  the  Japa- 
nese-American  relationship.  It  cannot 
fail  to  defeat  for  all  time  the  perni¬ 
cious  efforts  of  German  agents,  to 
whom  every  new  situation  developing 
in  China  always  furnished  so  fruitful 
a  field  for  black  machinations.  For  the 
rest,  this  new  understanding  of  ours 
substantiates  the  solidity  of  comrade¬ 
ship,  which  is  daily  gaining  strength 
among  the  civilized  world. 

“It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  add 
that  this  declaration  has  been  reached 
as  an  outcome  of  free  exchange  of  frank 
views  between  the  two  Governments. 

I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
sincerity  and  far-sightedness  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Lansing,  with  whom  it  was  my 
privilage  to  associate  in  so  pleasurable 
a  way.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  so  long 
as  the  two  Governments  maintain  a 
perfectly  appreciative  attitude  toward 
each  other,  so  long  as  there  is  no  lack 
of  statesmanship  to  guide  public  opin¬ 
ion,  the  reign  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  our  part  of  the  world  will  remain 
unchallenged.” 


ST.  LUKE’S  HCSP1TAL  IN  TOKIO 


Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  American  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Tokio,  which  is  to  be  built  as 
a  development  of  the  present  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  When  completed  the  hos¬ 
pital  will  probably  cost  $1,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  $25,000  was  given  from  the 
Privy  Purse  of  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press,  and  another  $50,000  was  given 
through  Marquis  Okuma,  Premier  of 
Japan  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  by  a 
group  of  representative  officials  and 
business  men.  The  hospital  is  planned 
to  accommodate  250  patients,  together 
with  a  school  for  150  Japanese  nurses. 


The  decision  to  distribute  a  dividend 
of  50  per  cent,  for  the  latter  half  of 
1917  was  reached  at  the  semi-annual 
general  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Japan’s  second 
largest  shipping  concern,  in  Osaka,  on 
January  24,  1918.  Many  more  ships 
will  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  Japan’s  overseas  trade. 
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JAPANESE  PROSPERING  IN  THE  RAPIDLY  DEVELOPING  NORTHWES: 


By  Diligent  Labor  and  by  Thrift  Many  Have  Risen  from  Laboring  Class  to  Possess  Businesses — 
Trade  of  That  Section  With  Transpacific  Nations  is  Growing 


By  S.  AKAMATSU,  Consul  of  Japan  at  Portland 


^INCE  1908,  when  the  so-called  gen- 
^tlemen’s  agreement  was  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  the  number  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  Northwest  has  but 
slowly  increased.  The  Japanese  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  State  of  Oregon  has  in¬ 
creased  from  3,000  in  1909  to  4,000 
in  1917,  and  that  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  from  13,000  to  15,000  during 
the  same  period.  This  increase  is  the 
result  of  the  increase  of  women  and 
children,  the  number  of  adult  male  re¬ 
maining  practically  unchanged. 

These  Japanese  may  roughly  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes  according  to 
their  occupation  —  namely,  business 
men,  farmers,  and  laborers. 

The  table  below  shows  the  relative 
number  of  these  classes: 


they  take  better  care  of  the  land  and 
pay  higher  rents.  They  can  pay  higher 
rents  because  their  crops  will  bear 
them.  Where  an  intensive  farming  is 
necessary,  Japanese  farmers  do  usu¬ 
ally  harvest  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
more  crops  than  their  neighbors.  The 
majority  of  the  Japanese  farmers  are 


about  23,000  in  Washington  and  about 
8,500  in  Oregon. 

Though  the  total  number  of  the 
Japanese  laborers  is  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing,  nearly  half  of  the  Japanese  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Northwest  does  still  be¬ 
long  to  this  class.  It  was  in  1884 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 


houseworkers  have  correspondingly  di¬ 
minished. 

The  importance  of  the  ports  of  the 
Northwest  in  the  trade  with  Japan  has 
now  been  realized.  I  have  heard  a 
Japanese  student  justly  remark  that  he 


Washington 
Oregon  . 


Busi¬ 
ness  Farm-  Labor- 
men.  ers.  ers.  Total. 
.5,000  3,000  7,000  15,000 
.  800  800  2,400  4,000 


Total  . 5,800  3,800  9,400  19,000 

Most  of  the  Japanese  business  men 
in  these  localities  are  men  who  enter- 


Sucar  Refinery  at  Tokio. 


Packing  Rice  Barrels  After  the  Harvest. 


ed  America  not  as  business  men,  but 
perhaps  as  laborers.  They  had  been 
given  no  business  training  in  Japan 
nor  had  possessed  capital  enough  to 
start  a  business.  But  they  were  men 
cf  strong  will  and  progressive  spirit. 
They  were  never  contented  with  their 
dependent  position  of  the  wage  earn¬ 
er,  and  diligently  saved  their  hard- 
earned  money  until  they  succeeded  in 
becoming  proprietors  of  some  business 
establishments.  When  first  started, 
therefore,  their  businesses  were  gen¬ 
erally  small,  but  we  have  now  many 
splendid  Japanese  stores  and  hotels  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  business  sections  of  Seat¬ 
tle  and  Portland.  Even  banks  of  good 
standing  have  been  established  by  some* 
of  these  self-made  business  men. 
Though  all  sorts  of  businesses  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Japanese  people,  the 
more  numerous  and  successful  ones  are 
hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  and  cu¬ 
rio  stores.  The  reason  that  Japanese 
have  been  specially  successful  in  the 
hotel  business  is  generally  and  justly 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  keep 
things  always  neat  and  clean. 

JAPANESE  FARMERS. 

“Japanese  take  to  farms  like  ducks 
to  water,”  wrote  a  Japanese  writer. 
Indeed,  they  are  natural  farmers.  They 
love  nature  and  know  how  to  take  care 
of  their  farms.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Japanese  give  more  interest  than 
any  other  people  to  the  care  and  con¬ 
servation  of  the  land,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  owned  or  leased  by  them. 
A  land-owner  who  once  had  a  Japa¬ 
nese  tenant  would  always  insist  upon 
having  Japanese  as  tenants,  because 


located  in  the  suburbs  of  larger  cities, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  fresh 
vegetables  consumed  in  Seattle,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  and  Spokane  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  them.  The  acreage  cultivated 
by  them  is  estimated  to  aggregate 


Company  first  employed  some  thirty 
Japanese  as  section  hands.  Three  years 
later  the  example  was  ^followed  by 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company,  and  soon  the 
Japanese  laborers  found  employment 
on  nearly  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
West,  their  number  increasing  with  ac¬ 
celeration  until  in  1907  some  10,000 
were  employed  as  common  laborers 
about  railroad  shops  and  in  mainte¬ 
nance  of  way.  With  this  as  the  high¬ 
est  point,  the  total  number  employed 
by  railroads  began  to  fall,  largely  be¬ 
cause  no  fresh  supply  was  being  ship¬ 
ped  from  Japan  and  also  because  of 
the  tendency  of  these  laborers  to  seek 
more  remunerative  and  agreeable  em¬ 
ployment.  At  the  present  time,  there 
ar  only  1,000  railroad  laborers  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  700  in  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Besides  railroad  work,  Japanese  la¬ 
borers  are  extensively  employed  in 
lumber  mills,  fish  canneries,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  housework.  While  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  exact  numbers  em¬ 
ployed  in  each  of  these  branches,  this 
much  I  can  say  that  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  have  for  years  been  stead¬ 
ily  increasing,  and  that  those  engaged 
in  lumber  mills  have  suddenly  increas¬ 
ed  since  1915.  Cannery  laborers  and 
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had  to  proceed  to  the  East  to  study 
the  general  political  questions  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  study  the  status  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people  in  America,  and  to  the 
Northwest,,  to  study  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  Seattle 
is  the  nearest  large  American  seaport 
to  the  Orient.  The  distance  between 
Seattle  and  Yokohama  is  4,259  miles, 
against  4,900  miles  distance  between 
San  Francisco  and  Yokohama.  The 
Northwest  is  nearer  to  Japan  by  641 


miles  (or  about  two  days)  than  Cali¬ 
fornia,  so  that  while  a  steamer  is  mak¬ 
ing  nine  trips  between  Yokohama  and 
San  Francisco,  another  of  the  same 
speed  can  easily  make  ten  trips  be¬ 
tween  Yokohama  and  Seattle.  This  is 
the  natural  advantage  of  the  ports  of 
the  Northwest  in  the  trade  with  Japan, 
but  this  advantage  had  not  fully  been 
utilized  until  commerce  was  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  gravity  of  the  world  war. 

In  1914  the  total  amount  of  the 
trade  with  Japan  (I  mean  Japan 
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History,  Religion  and  Art  of  the  Orient 


JAPAN:  The  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power 

By  ROBERT  P.  PORTER,  Croum  8 to  (7^x5^),  pp.  xti  +  362 
with  5  illustrations  and  5  maps  . Tiet  §235 

The  first  part  traces  the  history  from  600  n.  c.  down  to  the  surrender 
of  Kiao-Chau  by  the  Germans  to  the  Japanese  and  British  in  November, 
1914,  and  the  second  contains  chapters  on  the  physical  characteristics  and 
population,  the  resources  and  industrial  progress,  the  trade  and  internal 
communications,  the  development  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  of  Japan. 
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A  candid  and  clear  answer  to  the  many  questions  as  to  what 
constitutes  Japanese  civilization  and  whether  we  are  in  danger 
from  her  now,  or  will  be  after  the  great  war. 

All  persons  that  feel  that  Japan  is  a  menace  and  especially 
those  of  California,  the  Philippines,  or  in  China  will  do  well  to 
read  this  absorbing  and  timely  book. 
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6  Billions  a  Year  Depend  on  Ships 

C  billion  dollars’  worth  of  the  goods  America  produced  in  1917  was 
sold  overseas. 

What  made  this  possible?  Ships! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  shipbuilding  and  the  shipping  industry  have 
become  the  vital  factor  in  America's  commercial  progress?  ’ 
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proper)  which  passed  through  the 
ports  on  the  Puget  Sound  was  about 
the  same  as  that  which  passed  through 
San  Francisco,  but  in  1916  the  former 
grew  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  latter. 

The  figures  of  the  total  trade  pass¬ 
ing  through  these  ports  to  and  from 
Japan  between  1914  and  1916  were  as 
follows : 

1914.  1916.  1916. 

Wash's'll 

Ports  .  .MS.663,5S2$G6,963, 213*133, 694,984 
S  Fran..  46,241,831  45,352,213  70,696,962 

Until  one  carefully  analyzes  the  list 
of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Puget 
Sound  ports  no  idea  can  be  gained  of 
the  closest  and  vital  relations  between 
the  Northwest  and  the  island  empire. 

The  tables  below  show  the  exports 
and  imp'orts  of  the  Puget  Sound  ports 
to  and  from  Japan  as  against  all  other 
countries,  including  Korea  and  Man¬ 
churia,  in  the  calendar  years  1914  to 
1916: 


IMPORTS. 
1914.  1915. 


1916. 


Japan: 

$37,1S4,807  $47,028,923  $79,295,015 
AH  other  countries: 

25,687,480  40,994,559  82,484,817 

Total: 

$62,S72,2S7  $88,028,482  $161,779,832 
EXPORTS. 

1914.  1915.  1916. 

Japan : 

$11,478,775  $19,934,290  $54,299,969 

All  other  countries: 

36,472,670  69,271,025  144,447,139 

Total: 

$47,951,445  $89,205,315  $19S, 747,108 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

1914.  1915.  1916. 

Japan: 

$48,663, 5S2  $66,963,213  $133,594,984. 
All  other  countries: 

62.160,150  110.265,584  226,931,956 


Total: 


$110,823,732  $177,228,797  $360,526,940 


It  will  be  seen  that  about  40  pa 
cent,  of  the  total  traffic  of  these  porta 
represents  the  trade  with  Japan.  In 
normal  years  this  percentage  will 
doubtless  be  much  higher;  it  may  even 
reach  to  60  per  cent.  For  during  these 
years  tremendous  shipments,  inciden¬ 
tal  to  war,  were  made  to  Siberia. 

Being  in  such  a  position,  the  North¬ 
west  cannot  but  feel  every  rising  or 
falling  tide  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Japan.  As  long  as  Japan’s  commerce 
continues  to  expand,  so  long  will  the 
Northwest  continue  to  develop.  No 
other  two  ports  of  the  world  can  more 
closely  be  connected. 

The  more  important  items  of  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  of  these  ports  to 
and  from  Japan  proper  during  1916 
were  as  follows: 

Exports. 

Cotton  . $17,679,834 

Steel  bar  .  3,923,642 

Steel  plate  .  1,969,391 

Tin  and  manufactures  of .  1,866,670 

Lead  and  manufactures  of....  1,199,964 

Wire  and  manufactures  of....  1,223,225 

Nails  .  1,021,945 

Iron  bar,  plates  .  1,087,127 

All  kinds  of  acid.... .  1,115,072 

Aluminum  .  427,030 

Soda  .  453,936 

Imports — 

Silk  . $62,757,532 

Tea  . . .  4,558,333 

Soya  bean  oil  . 3,984,064 

Colza  oil  . i  1,346,206 

Cocoanut  oil  .  1,297,100 

Potteries  .  694,672 

Silk  waste  .  684,290 

As  to  the  port  of  Portland,  it  has 
at  the  present  time  very  little  share 
in  the  immense  traffic  with  Japan.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  it  used  to  export  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  lumber  and  wheat, 
with  which  the  State  of  Oregon  is  so 
richly  gifted,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  westward  movement  of 
these  staples  has  practically  stopped, 
though  the  trade  will  doubtlessly  coma 
back  with  renewed  force  after  the  war. 


SERIOUSNESS  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE  OF  JAPANESE 


Difficult  Task  of  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  in  Japanese — 
Element  of  Competition  Caused  by  Poverty 


By  GERTRUDE  EMERSON 


A  FEW  years  ago  there  were  a  great  number  of  shy  young  men  from 
Japan  who  had  come  to  this  country  for  no  ostensible  purpose,  some 
of  them  to  be  found  in  college  and  university  communities,  others  doing 
more  or  less  menial  work  in  private  families.  But  behind  the  Oriental  mask, 
for  which  the  Westerner  has  always  disclaimed  any  art  to  read  the  mind’s 
construction,  there  burned  a  single  fixed  idea — the  obtaining  of  an  "educa¬ 
tion.”  No  price  was  too  great  to  pay  in  return;  no  humiliation  too  great 
to  suffer.  If  an  indifferent  employer  had  less  interest  in  the  mental  growth 
of  the  young  Japanese  hired  to  peel  potatoes  and  wash  dishes  below  stairs 
than  in  the  assurance  that  the  potatoes  were  being  carefully  peeled  and 
the  dishes  properly  washed,  the  young  Japanese  abjectly  bore  the  brunt  of 
displeasure,  solacing  himself  with  the  thought  that  at  least  he  was  "catch¬ 
ing  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  English.”  More  recently  a  paternal  Govern¬ 
ment  interested  in  standing  well  before  the  Powers  of  the  world,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  its  representatives  in  foreign  countries  should  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  no  way  capable  of  misinterpretation,  has  discouraged  the  Poor 
Scholar  from  his  journeys  abroad. 


But  the  Western  school  system,  with 
compulsory  elementary  education  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Emperor  Meiji  in 
1872,  has  had  time  to  bear  fruit.  These 
same  shy  young  men  have  long  since 
returned  home,  many  of  them  to  teach 
in  the  Government  schools.  Others 
have  received  legitimate  university 
training  in  England,  Germany,  or  the 
United  States.  To-day  it  is  the  West 
that  is  ignorant  of  the  East,  not  the 
East  of  the  West.  If  the  "better  un¬ 
derstanding”  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  of  which  lately  we  have 
heard  so  much,  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  literary  phrase,  then  this  un¬ 
derstanding  will  have  to  include  some 
intimacy  on  our  part  with  the  back¬ 
ground  and  training  at  home  of  the 
Japanese  mind. 

That  same  passion  for  education 
which  characterized  the  early  days  of 
the  Reform  movement,  when  everything 
Western  was  put  up  on  a  pedestal  to 
be  worshipped,  still  burns  with  strange 
intensity  in  Japan.  Partly  because  so 
many  parents  of  children  now  going  to 
school  were  themselves  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  education — because  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  new — and  partly  because  the 
Japanese  inherit  from  the  Chinese  a 


sense  of  the  inalterable  dignity  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  possession  of  “wisdom  and 
learning,”  every  parent  in  behalf  of 
every  child,  and  every  child  on  its  own 
account,  is  only  too  eager  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  compulsory  schooling. 
Japan  to-day  is  able  to  make  the  proud 
boast  that  98  per  cent,  of  her  children 
of  school  age  are  actually  in  school. 

The  streets  of  city,  town,  and  ham¬ 
let  are  filled  with  groups  of  youngsters 
on  their  way  to  or  from  school,  clatter¬ 
ing  along  on  their  wooden  clogs,  the 
girls  with  dark  red  skirts  over  their 
kimonos,  the  boys  with  brown  or  grray 
hakama,  skirt-like  trousers,  over  theirs, 
or  the  older  ones  in  school  uniforms, 
blue  cotton  in  summer  and  cloth  in  win¬ 
ter,  with  the  innovation  of  Western 
boots,  and  caps  upon  which  appear  the 
brass  insignia  of  their  particular  school. 
This  school  is  •  probably  a  rambling 
wooden  affair,  unpainted  and  unpre¬ 
possessing  in  appearance.  It  is  shut  in 
behind  a  high  board  fence;  but  never 
by  any  chance  is  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
anything  other  than  a  school.  At  home 
the  student  learns  his  lessons  by  heart, 
and  in  the  classroom  he  recites  them 
aloud,  forty  or  fifty  of  him  at  once,  in 
a  penetrating  singsong  that  resounds 
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throughout  the  comdors  and  far  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  the  pebbled  yard 
behind  the  high  board  fence. 

School  life  for  a  Japanese  child  com¬ 
mences  at  the  age  of  seven.  For  two 
or  three  years  boys  and  girls  are  in 
the  same  classes,  but  Japan  is  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  different  destinies  awaiting 
the  future  men  and  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  require  different  training  in  prep¬ 
aration,  so  from  the  middle  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  on,  classes  and  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  are  segregated.  The 
education  for  girls  was  slighted  at  the 
beginning,  but  is  receiving  more  and 
more  attention  as  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  begins  to  realize  that  its  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  depends  as  much  on  the 
wise  training  of  its  women  as  its  men. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  time 
in  the  elementary  school  is  taken  up 
with  learning  to  read  and  write;  no 
easy  task  when  there  are  two  syllaba¬ 
ries  of  forty-seven  symbols  each,  be¬ 
side  the  whole  complicated  system  of 
Chinese  ideographs  to  master.  The 
Chinese  characters  are  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  principal  ideas,  and  the  syl¬ 
labaries  to  indicate  particles  of  speech 
in  the  Japanese  sentence  construction. 
A  student  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
write  about  a  thousand  characters  upon 
graduation  from  elementary  school, 
with  a  considerably  larger  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Any  Westerner  who  has 
attempted  to  learn  even  a  few  hundred 
of  these  characters  will  understand  the 
immense  amount  of  time  required  for 
the  study  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
will  see  why  students  and  even  teach¬ 
ers  are  handicapped  by  an  inability  to 
interpret  the  full  meaning  of  their  own 
written  language.  I  have  seen  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Middle  School  student  puzzle 
half  an  hour  over  a  letter  received 
from  another  Japanese,  and  make  gen¬ 
erous  use  of  the  dictionary  before  he 
was  able  to  decipher  the  apparently 
simple  document. 

The  study  of  Chinese  characters, 
however,  cultivates  visual  memory  in  a 
marked  degree,  as  well  as  skill  in  the 
handling  of  the  brush,  either  for  writ¬ 
ing  or  painting.  Also,  it  probably  sim¬ 
plifies  the  problem  that  arises  later  of 
learning  a  foreign  tongue.  .Eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  Middle  School  boys  study 
English,  and  although  their  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  not  great, 
it  is  a  remarkable  achievement  for  one 
nation  ever  to  possess — in  so  extended  a 
degree — even  a  rudimentary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language  of  another. 

In  one  or  two  particulars  the  course 
of  study  in  the  Japanese  schools  dif¬ 
fers  essentially  from  that  in  the  West. 
Ethics,  or  morals,  .is  a  special  study 
followed  by  requirement  all  the  way 
to  the  university.  It  inculcates  above 
everything  else  loyalty  to  the  Emperor, 
whose  rescript  on  education  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  its  teachings,  and  em¬ 
phasizes,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
duty  of  filial  devotion. 

One  aspect  of  the  mental  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Japanese  student  throws 
light  on  the  strongly  developed  sense 
of^  patriotism.  The  Japanese  are  a 
hero-worshipping  people  who  treasure 
their  own  past.  American  history  has 
none  of  the  picturesque  atmosphere  that 
adorns  feudal  Japan,  still  an  actuality 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  grand¬ 
fathers  of  young  people  now  in  school. 
Through  their  tales,  history  is  fresh. 
No  alchemy  compounded  of  modern 
disillusions  can  convince  the  young  Jap¬ 
anese  that  the  glamour  of  the  past  is 
not  all  gold.  The  rich  brocades  and 
gorgeous  attire  of  the  feudal  lords  of 
the  Tokugawa  days,  the  beautiful  elab¬ 
oration  of  temple  and  palace,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  art  and  craft  productions,  the 
ritual  of  elegant  ceremony  attached  to 
court  life,  the  ancient  ideal  of  Bushido, 
or  knfghtly  conduct,  everywhere  en¬ 
countered  in  allusions  to  heroic  and 
loyal  deeds,  all  lend  their  vibrancy  to 
Old  Japan. 

The  schools  are  careful  to  foster  this 
cultural  background  in  every  way. 
“Educational  trips”  form  an  important 
and  pleasurable  part  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gramme.  Starting  with  the  primary 
grades,  every  child  pays  a  small  fixed 
sum  each  month  into  a  fund  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  these  expeditions, 
the  amount  being  raised  proportionate¬ 


ly  as  the  student  advances  in  school.  The 
school  itself  furnishes  the  additional 
amount  of  expense,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lends  its  cooperation  by  furnish¬ 
ing  railroad  transportation  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  rate.  Several  times  a  year  each 
class  is  taken  to  interesting  historical 
spots  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  at  least 
one  more  pretentious  journey,  covering 
three  or  four  days.  One  of  the  large 
Tokio  commercial  schools  recently  sent 
a  whole  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  boys 
all  the  way  to  Korea. 

But  the  general  poverty  in  Japan, 
which  excessive  war  prosperity  has  al¬ 
leviated  in  spots,  necessitates  getting 
the  maximum  amount  of  returns  out  of 
the  whole  school  system,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  Japanese  student  has  no 
easy  time  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
keen  competition  even  for  standing- 
room  in  the  schools. 

The  average  number  of  hours  per 
week  in  the  Middle  School,  which  has  a 
five  years’  course  and  prepares,  not  for 
college  but  for  high  school,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  department  unknown  in  this 
country,  is  thirty-four,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Morals  .  l  hours 

Japanese  and  Chinese  classics.  .  6  hours 

Foreign  language  .  7  hours 

History  . 2  hours 

Ceosrraphy  .  1  hour 

Mathematics  .  5  hours 

Natural  history  .  2  hours 

Physics  and  chemistry  .  4  hours 

Drawing  .  i  hour 

Gymnastics  .  3  hours 

Fencing  and  jiujitsu  .  2  hours 


Total  . .  .  34  hours 


Every  school  student  is  off  at  half¬ 
past  seven  in  the  morning,  his  ink  bot¬ 
tle  swinging  at  his  belt,  arid  a  pile  of 
books  tucked  under  his  arm,  for  a  long 
day  of  hard  work.  When  school  is  over, 
instead  of  going  off  to  play  baseball 
in  some  corner  lot,  the  Japanese  boy 
comes  home,  sits  down  at  his  little 
desk  or  table  six  inches  high,  and  be¬ 
gins,  with  scarcely  any  break,  to  study 
his  lessons  for  the  next  day.  In  win¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  harden  himself,  he  not 
infrequently  works  in  an  unheated 
room  with  a  temperature  something 
less  than  forty  degrees.  Play,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  is  literally  unknown. 
After  a  simple  meal  at  half-past  five 
or  six,  there  is  more  studying  until 
bedtime  at  ten. 

All  this  overwork,  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  by  .under-nourishment,  is  telling 
on  the  strength  of  Young  Japan.  As  a 
rule,  the  boys  do  not  look  very  healthy. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  heavy  rice  diet,  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  meat  and  milk, 
both  foreign  to  the  Japanese,  and  to 
strengthen  the  physique  by  having  the 
boys  sit  in  chairs  instead  of  on  the 
floor  as  is  the  native  custom,  whenever 
possible.  The  worry  over  the  problem 
of  health  is  unconsciously  evidenced  in 
the  formula  with  which  every  Japanese 
student  begins  or  ends  a  letter:  “Do 
not  concern  yourself  about  my  health,” 
“I  hope  your  health  is  good,”  “My 
health  is  good,”  “Please  take  care  of 
your  health,”  etc.,  etc.  The  popularity 
of  the  little  mushroom  hospitals  in 
Japan  is  continually  on  the  increase, 
and  for  no  more  serious  an  ailment 
than  a  bad  cold,  a  Japanese  boy  will 
take  himself  off  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  Some  such  explanation  as 
the  following:  “Dear  Teacher:  As  my 
bosom  has  been  ached  me,  I  went  to 
my  uncle’s,  the  doctor’s,”  invariably 
accompanies  and  excuses  every  late 
composition. 

Outside  of  school  the  interests  and 
amusements  are  few  indeed.  Young 
Japan  is  not  especially  interested  in 
politics.  Students  read  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  but  they  are  untrained  in  critical 
judgment,  accustomed  as  a  .rule  to  let 
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them,  unless,  with  that  curious  incon¬ 
sistency  which  characterizes  many 
sides  of  Japanese  life,  they  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  decide  that  the 
teacher  is  incompetent,  and  forthwith 
go  on  “strike.” 

Toward  Russia  there  was  an  un¬ 
bridled  outburst  of  enthusiasm  about 
two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  new  treaty,  which  had  just 
been  disclosed  in  some  of  its  secret 
clauses  by  the  Bolshevik!  For  a  few 
months  Japan  talked  Russia  very  in¬ 
dustriously,  but  as  usual,  interest 
waned.  It  was  announced  that  Ta¬ 
gore  was  about  to  visit  Japanese  shores, 
with  the  result  that  students  madly 
took  to  reading  the  Bengal  poet’s  poems 
in  translations  swiftly  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  almost  before  the  ink  had  dried 
on  the  presses,  the  visit  was  cancelled, 
and  with  it  all  interest  in  India.  The 
revival  of  Buddhism  cooled,  and,  in¬ 
stead,  Young  Japan  took  to  itself  a 
sudden  passion  for  aeroplanes.  Why? 


Because  Art  Smith,  the  American  avi¬ 
ator,  had  arrived,  and  was  giving  an 
exhibition  of  his  skill  at  Aoyama  pa¬ 
rade-ground.  Toward  the  United 
States,  the  feeling  has  never  been  very 
cordial  among  the  student  class.  They 
feel  that  their  country  has  been  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  the  restrictions 
placed  on  their  free  immigration  into 
this  country,  and  in  the  anti-alien  land 
laws  of  California. 

But  thus  far  both  the  ebullitions  of 
enthusiasm  or  dislike  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  student  agitators  are 
quietly  ignored  by  the  Government  of¬ 
ficials.  They  do  not  consult  the  Jap¬ 
anese  student  when  it  comes  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  expedient  policy,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  probably  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance.  But  against  that  time  when 
Young  Japan  will  no  longer  be  Young 
Japan,  but  will  be  the  arbitrator  of  its 
own  destiny  as  well  as.  that  of  its  coun¬ 
try,  every  aspect  in  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  environment  is  of  vital  sig¬ 
nificance. 
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“GERMANY  BOASTS  AN  OPEN  ROUTE  TO  INDIA” 

— N.  7.  Times,  March  9. 

“GERMAN  LEADS  BOLSHEVIST  FORCES-OPPOSING  WITH 
BIG  GUNS  A  COSSACK  ADVANCE  ON  SIBERIAN  RAILROAD” 

—N.  7.  Times,  March  11. 

A  FRENCH  WARNING  TO  AMERICA 

"Paris,  March  10. — Think  of  yourselves 
as  under  an  immediate,  terrible  and  per¬ 
sonal  menace,  as  if  a  barbarous,  cruel. 

Invasion  were  coming:  to  occupy  your 
land  as  it  has  already  devastated  ours.” 

— Times,  March  11. 

The  Teuton  in  Asia  is  the  Teuton 
at  our  Doors 

Not  his  armies  but  his  army  leaders  inflaming  millions  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
his  subtle  agents  gathering  stores  of  fats,  cattle,  wheat,  minerals,  to’ 
meet  us  with  new  defiance  on  the  Western  Front— these  are  immediate 
possibilities. 

The  Teuton  on  the  Pacific  is  the  most  perilous  threat  of  the  war.  The 
Hun  marched  afoot  from  the  Pacific  to  flood  Europe.  Is  the  Teuton 
today  any  less  devastating? 

At  no  time,  has  alertness  of  public  consciousness  to  our  dangers  held  such 
power  for  victory.  At  no  time,  has  the  threat  of  the  war  struck  so 
directly  at  the  personal  welfare  of  every  man  and  woman,  every  home 
in  America.  At  no  time  have  men  sought  more  for  some  sure  ground 
of  knowledge  in  the  shifting  sands  of  conjecture  behind  the  silence 
in  the  East. 

At  such  a  time  the  tangible  worth  of  one  magazine  which  is  the  clearing 
house  of  the  best  that  is  written  about  the  East  is  being  recognized 
by  hundreds  who  are  turning  to  it  for  interpretation. 

ASIA 

A  War  Service 

gives  that  knowledge  necessary  to  see,  that  stimulation  necessary  to  meet 

tills  great  crisis  of  the  War. 

“In  both  form  and  substance 
‘Asia’  is  exactly  what  it  should  be” — 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


American  Asiatic  Association,  627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
I  enclose  $1.00  for  the  next  six  issues  of  ASIA. 

Name  .  Address  . 

F.M.18 
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League  of  Southwest  Urges  Food 
for  War  Be  Grown  on  Waste 
Lands  of  West 

By  RUDOLPH  ARLOM 


tT  is  true  the  great  empire  which  lies  in  the 
Southwest  of  the  United  States  is  picturesque. 

The  poet  has  sung  the  lay  of  the  buckskin 
knight.  The  romancer  has  immortalized  the 
two-gun  man.  The  artist  has  limned  the  mar- 
'  1  velous  colors  and  fantastically  luring  composi¬ 
tions  of  plain  and  mountain.  The  motion  picture  still 
animates  the  popular  conception  of  the  frontier-life  of 
the  Southwest.  Its  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
qualities  of  climate  are  known  to  every  physician  in 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world.  But  its  strenuous 
effort  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  movements  of  the  United  States  is 
not  so  well  known. 

There  is  a  sectional  consciousness  in  the  South¬ 
west  which  is  just  stirring.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
states  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  even  Oklahoma  have  an  affinity 
of  interests  that  bring  them  closer  together  than  any 
other  states  in  the  Union.  Their  needs  are  almost 
identical.  Most  of  them  embrace  vast  areas  of  land 
which  can  be  transformed  into  almost  unbelievably  •>  -V 
productive  soil  if  the  problems  of  water,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  population  are  solved. 

The  urgency  of  finding  a  solution  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  brought  home  to  the  Southwest  by  the 
economic  pressure  exerted  by  the  war.  The  pressing 
need  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  soil  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  the  Southwest  the  wastefulness 
of  permitting  the  great  areas  in  these  States  to  lie  un¬ 
developed.  While  the  world  is  straining  every  faculty 
to  produce  sufficient  food  to  sustain  the  nations  bat¬ 
tling;  to  perpetuate  the  progressive  institutions  of 
civilization,  the  acres  of  the  Southwest  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  food-stuft's  lie  use¬ 
less  because  no  adequate  measures  to  make  them  pro¬ 
ductive  have  been  initiated. 

The  people  of  the  Southwest  are  thoroughly  ,t 
awake  to  the  tremendous  potential  resources  in  their 
arid  areas.  They  have  long  and  patiently  striven  to 
awaken  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  vast  wealth  un¬ 
born  in  their  section.  They  are  now  collectively,  sys¬ 
tematically  and  in  organization  striving  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  realize  how  tremendously 
the  Southwest  can  help  to  relieve  the  pressure  for 
food. 

The  food  conservation  problems,  primarily,  re¬ 
cently  brought  together  an  assembly  in  Southern  Cali-  * 
fornia  at  which  were  present  the  Governors  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  and  the  Mexican  state  of 
Lower  California,  either  in  person  or  by  representa¬ 
tive.  There  were  also  in  the  assembly  the  foremost 
leaders  of  commerce  and  industry,  of  finance,  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  social  institutions.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  was  represented  by  the  Hon.  Scott 
Ferris,  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  This  assembly  organized  the  League 
of  the  Southwest.  Its  purpose,  according  to  its  consti¬ 


tution,  is  to  be  a  “non-political  alliance  between  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Utah  to  foster  closer 
social  and  commercial  relations  and  to  link  the  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Southwest  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  the  promotion  of  the  civic,  commercial  and  social 
interest  of  the  territory.  Dr.  R.  B.  von  Kleinsmid, 
president  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  was  elected 
President.  The  vice-presidents  are  A.  L.  Richmond, 
President  of  the  El  Centro,  California,  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Gov.  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  of  Arizona; 
Gov.  William  J.  Stephens,  of  California;  Gov.  Julius 
Gunter,  of  Colorado;  Gov.  Emmett  Boyle,  of  Nevada; 
Gov.  O.  O.  Hobby,  of  Texas;  Gov.  R.  L.  Williams,  of 
Oklahoma;  Gov.  Simon  Bamberger,  of  Utah,  and 
Gov.  W.  E.  Lindsay,  of  New  Mexico.  Arnold  Kruck- 
man,  identified  with  civic  and  international  move¬ 
ments  in  California,  Missouri  and  New  York  is  Sec¬ 
retary. 

W ater  is  fundamentally  necessary  throughout  the 
Southwest  to  make  the  parched  acres  fertile.  The 
Colorado  River,  immortalized  for  its  stupendous  beau¬ 
ties,  can  furnish  enough  water  to  reclaim  approximate¬ 
ly  75%'  the  waste  lands  of  the  Southwest.  It  has 
enough  potential  energy  to  drive  unnumbered  indus¬ 
tries  and  make  habitable  vast  stretches  of  territory. 
It  particularly  solves  the  problem  of  giving  priceless 
moisture  to  the  lands  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Southern  California,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
water  flowing  through  the  Colorado  River  drainage 
basin  is  fully  adequate  to  make  these  lands  productive 
and  to  make  them  habitable  for  millions  of  people.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  that  the  water  be  conserved  by 
scientific  means.  The  floods  must  be  controlled ;  reser¬ 
voirs  must  be  built  and  the  states  embraced  by  the 
Colorado  River  drainage  basin  must  have  uniform 
water  laws. 

The  League  of  the  Southwest  is  working  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  results.  It  has  already  begun  its  work 
in  Washington.  It  is  applying  every  resource  at  its 
command  to  progressively  develop  the  Southwest. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  trans-continental  rail¬ 
road  next  summer  which  terminates  at  San  Diego, 
California,  there  will  immediately  be  available  a  new 
outlet  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  products  of  the 
Southwest.  The  League  of  the  Southwest  purposes 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  terminal  facilities 
at  this  port  which  is  second  only  to  San  Francisco  in 
its  possibilities. 

It  is  collecting  statistics  and  data  on  every  avail¬ 
able  phase  of  human  activity  in  the  Southwest.  Any 
information  it  has  in  its  possession  or  which  it  can  ob¬ 
tain  through  its  affiliation  with  the  state,  county  or 
municipal  governments  of  the  Southwest,  or  through 
the  civic,  commercial,  industrial  or  social  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Southwest  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  person 
or  organization  who  may  ask. 

1  he  headquarters  of  the  League  of  the  Southwest 
are  at  674  Spreckels  Building.  San  Diego,  California. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OBSERVED  IN  JAPANESE  POSITION  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Attitude  of  Organized  Labor  Toward  Immigration  Not  Measurably  Changed,  but  Japanese  Are  Making 
Steady  Headway  in  Several  Fields  of  Work  and  Change  for  Better  Is  Noted  in  American  Opinion 


By  Prof.  WILLIAM  MacDONALD,  University  of  California 


[ Special  Correspondence  of  The  Evening  Post.] 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  February  26. — The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor,  held  at  Sacramento,  October 
1-6,  1917,  was  marked  by  certain  exchanges  of  fraternal  greetings  between 
the  Federation  and  organized  labor  in  Japan  which  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  five  years  ago,  and  by  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Federation  regarding  the  organization  of  Japanese  labor  in  California  which 
at  least  served  as  a  straw  to  show  how  the  wind  of  sentiment  is  blowing. 


On  the  fifth  day  of  the  session  a 
cable  message  was  received  from  the 
president  of  the  Laborers'  Friendly  So¬ 
ciety  of  Japan,  Bunji  Suzuki,  conveying 
the  “best  wishes”  of  the  Society  for  the 
success  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Suzuki 
had  already  addressed  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  its  Baltimore 
meeting,  in  1916,  and  the  California 
Federation  at  its  Eureka  meeting  the 
same  year,  and  had  invited  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  to  send  a  fraternal 
delegate  to  Japan  in  1917.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  delegates  at  Baltimore  introduc¬ 
ed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  person  “to  carry  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  good  will  and  encouragement 
to  the  working  people  of  Japan.”  The 
Committee  on  International  Affairs  of 
the  Federation  amended  the  resolution 
to  read  as  follows: 

“That  we  note  with  extreme  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  Japan  are  organizing  into 
unions  and  federated  under  the  Labor¬ 
ers’  Friendly  Society  of  Japan,  that  we 
bespeak  for  them  and  their  movement 
all  the  success  possible ;  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  executive  council  con¬ 
tinue  its  friendly  office  in  an  effort  to  be 
helpful  to  the  organization  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  Japan  in  every  way  possible  by 
correspondence,  and  that  it  send  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  fraternal  greeting, good-will, and 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  organize  more  thoroughly  and 
practically  the  wage  workers  of  Japan 
and  to  bring  light  in  their  work  and 
their  lives.” 

In  the  foregoing  form  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Federation  reported  to  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  convention  that  it  had  had 
before  it  during  the  year  Mr.  Susuki’s 
invitation,  together  with  two  resolu¬ 
tions,  presented  at  the  Eureka  conven¬ 
tion  the  previous  year,  dealing  with  the 
advisability  of  organizing  the  laborers 
of  Asiatic  origin  now  in  California.  On 
the  question  of  sending  a  fraternal 
delegate  to  Japan,  submitted  by  the 
American  Federation,  the  action  of 
the  Council  was  adverse,  “owing  to  the 
existing  deplorable  international  situa¬ 
tion.”  On  the  question  of  organization, 
in  regard  to  which  a  “mass  of  data” 
was  said  to  have  been  collected,  the 
Council  reported  that  it  was  “not  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  the  use  of  the 
Federation’s  funds  for  organizing  work 
among  Asiatic  laborers  in  California,” 
and  that  “for  very  obvious  reasons 
there  should  be  no  detailed  report  upon 
this  subject  at  this  time.”  “This  much 
may  be  said,  however,”  the  Council  con¬ 
tinued:  “Many  Japanese  workers  in 
California  are  now  organized;  not  in 
labor  unions  such  as  the  delegates  to 
this  convention  represent,  but  never¬ 
theless  in  effective  organizations  to 
maintain  a  minimum  schedule  of  prices. 
In  general,  it  should  be  said  to  the  cred¬ 
it  of  the  Japanese  workers  in  California 
that  they  do  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  used  as  strike-breakers.” 

A  comparison  of  various  reports 
and  resolutions  shows,  first,  that  or¬ 
ganized  labor  in  California  is  still 
strongly  opposed,  at  least  in  terms,  to 
the  immigration  of  all  Oriental  labor¬ 
ers,  including  the  Japanese;  second, 
that  the  State  Federation  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  financially  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  labor  onions  among  the  Jap¬ 


anese,  or  to  recognize  officially  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Japanese  have  form¬ 
ed  among  themselves,  although  at  the 
same  time  it  looks  with  friendly  inter¬ 
est  upon  the  formation,  among  the  Jap¬ 
anese  or  other  Orientals,  of  organiza¬ 
tions  tending  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  to  the  level  of  that  enjoyed  by 
white  laborers ;  and,  third,  that  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  so-called  “picture  brides,” 
who  are  now  allowed  to  come  in  under 
careful  restrictions,  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  where  the  prospective  husband 
is  ineligible  to  American  citizenship. 
In  other  words,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  Japanese  and  other  Orien¬ 
tal  laborers,  either  as  regards  their  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  country  or  as  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  economic  situation  of 
those  already  here.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Federation  there  is  no 
“Japanese  question”  in  California,  but 
only  an  Oriental  question  involving 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindus  alike. 

So  far  as  the  admission  of  Japanese 
labor  is  concerned,  the  position  taken 
by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  un¬ 
doubtedly  represents  the  predominant 
opinion  of  California  as  a  whole.  In¬ 
deed,  the  question  can  hardly  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  active  one  at  the  present  time. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  “gentlemen's 
agreement”  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  in  1907,  the  influx  of  Jap¬ 
anese  laborers  has  practically  ceased. 

The  most  recent  thoroughgoing  study 
of  the  Japanese  situation  in  California 
is  that  made  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Millis  for 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  and  published  in 
June,  1915,  under  the  title  of  “The  Jap¬ 
anese  Problem  in  the  United  States.” 
Few  marked  changes  in  the  economic 
position  of  the  J apanese  appear  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  two  and  a  half  years 
since  Professor  Millis’s  book  was  writ¬ 
ten.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
Japanese  in  California  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  those  branches  which  require  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  joined  to  care  and  man¬ 
ual  dexterity  in  handling  the  crop, 
namely,  fruit,  berries,  grapes,  sugar 
beets,  and  nursery  products. 

Outside  of  agriculture,  the  Japanese 
in  California  are  found  chiefly  in  two 
industries,  laundry  work  and  various 
forms  of  domestic  service.  The  number 
of  Japanese  laborers  in  factories,  ship¬ 
yards,  or  transportation  is  inapprecia¬ 
ble,  and  the  competition  of  Japanese 
merchants  with  white  merchants  in 
similar  lines  is  quite  unimportant.  Jap¬ 
anese  laundries,  on  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
pete  actively  and  aggressively  with  the 
French  establishments,  and  with  all 
the  steam  laundries  which  employ  white 
labor.  With  the  numerous  Chinese 
laundries  there  is  little  competition,  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter  confine  them¬ 
selves  in  the  main  to  a  low  grade  of 
hand-work,  while  the  Japanese  laun¬ 
dries  offer  a  high-grade  service  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  and  steam  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  is  at  this  point,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  the  strongest  effort  seems  to 
be  made  to  keep  alive  a  hostile  criticism 
of  Japanese  labor  competition.  The 
most  important — one  might  even  say 
the  only  important — anti- Japanese  or¬ 
ganization  in  California,  now  that  the 
Asiatic  Exclusion  League  is  dead,  is 
the  Anti-Japanese  Laundry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco. 

The  tendency  to  eliminate  wages  as 


an  element  in  competition,  already  well- 
marked  in  agriculture,  is  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  field  of  domestic  service. 
It  is  not  true-  that  the  Japanese  have 
monopolized  domestic  service,  or  kept 
down  the  scale  of  wages  for  such  ser¬ 
vice,  in  California.  The  demand  for 
white  servants  of  all  kinds  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  wages  have  mounted 
portentously.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  Japanese  penetration  at  this 
point  has  been  marked, 

The  actual  labor  situation  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Far  the  larger  number  of  Japanese  in 
California  are  engaged  in  certain 
branches  of  agriculture,  in  laundry 
work,  and  in  domestic  service.  So  far 
as  the  laborer  class  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  marked  tendency  for  them  to  en¬ 
ter  other  employments  in  appreciable 
numbers.  In  spite  of  the  restrictions 
of  the  Alien  Land  law,  the  area  of  leas¬ 
ed  land  cultivated  by  Japanese  tends 
to  increase.  In  all  the  industries  in 
which  they  engage  in  considerable 
numbers,  they  either  possess  a  virtual 
monopoly,  as  in  certain  agricultural 
operations,  or  tend  to  acquire  a  monop¬ 
oly,  as  in  occasional  domestic  service, 
or  maintain  an  aggressive  competition, 
as  in  the  laundries.  In  practically  all 
employments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hired  labor  in  laundries,  the  wages  of 
the  Japanese  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  whites,  and  in  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  are  sometimes  higher. 

Now  that  Japanese  laborers  no  long¬ 
er  enter  the  United  States,  and  those 
now  here  have  risen  in  the  economic 
scale  to  a  practical  wage-earning  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  whites,  has  the  prejudice 
against  the  Japanese  declined? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  has.  The  Asiatic  Ex¬ 
clusion  League,  as  has  been  said,  is 
dead;  the  Anti- Japanese  Laundry  As¬ 
sociation  of  San  Francisco  has  appar¬ 
ently  ceased  all  active  agitation;  and 
there  is  no  other  anti-Japanese  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  State  important  enough 
to  create  more  than  an  occasional  rip- 
pi©  on  the  surface.  The  Japanese  school 
question  is  forgotten;  there  are  no  sep¬ 
arate  schools  or  classes  for  Japanese 
pupils,  and  Japanese  school  children 
lustration  to  constitute  a  “problem”; 
are  well  spoken  of  by  teachers.  There 
is  no  discrimination  against  Japanese 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  or  places  of 


amusement,  and  theatres  advertise  in 
Japanese  newspapers.  The  Japanese 
themselves  have  acted  to  repress  gam¬ 
bling  among  their  own  countrymen, 
winning  respect  from  all  save  the  law¬ 
breaking  element  thereby ;  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  important  criticism  of 
their  morals.  As  for  the  labor  unions, 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  still 
maintains  in  terms  a  stiff  front  on  the 
question  of  admitting  Oriental  labor, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  than 
one  or  two  labor  leaders  who  would  care 
to  start  a  public  controversy  over  Jap¬ 
anese  labor,  or  who  would  not  more  or 
less  frankly  admit  that  the  violent  cru¬ 
sade  which  was  worked  up  a  few  years 
ago  was,  on  the  whole,  a  mistake. 

How  far  the  better  feeling  which  has 
undoubtedly  come  to  prevail  is  due,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  to  the  war,  or  to 
the  development  of  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  lessened  the  force  of 
Japanese  competition,  is  to  some  extent 
a  debatable  question.  There  is  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  subsid¬ 
ence,  since  1914,  of  the  open  anti-Jap¬ 
anese  agitation  is  attributable  pretty 
directly  to  a  feeling  that  such  agitation 
at  the  present  time  would  be  unpatriot¬ 
ic. 

There  remains  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  race  assimilation.  On  that  ques¬ 
tion  the  adverse  feeling  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  California  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  appears  to  have  undergone  little, 
change.  So  long,  however,  as  natives 
of  Japan  are  debarred  from  American 
citizenship,  and  marriages  between  Jap¬ 
anese  and  whites  are  forbidden  by  law, 
race  assimilation  through  intermar¬ 
riage  is  likely  to  have  too  infrequent  il- 
nor  is  there  much  evidence  that,  were 
all  legal  obstacles  removed,  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  with  their  notably  high  regard 
for  purity  of  blood,  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  eager  to  contract  mixed  mar¬ 
riages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social 
assimilation  which  shows  itself  in  the 
adoption  of  American  habits  and  the 
use  of  English  speech,  joined  to  the 
rapid  and  general  improvement  in  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  goes  far  to  offset  all 
discrimination  based  upon  supposed  in¬ 
eradicable  difference  of  race.  Save  at 
the  two  points  of  citizenship  and  inter¬ 
marriage,  in  other  words,  the  substan¬ 
tial  victory  to-day  lies  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese. 


What  Stock  Market  Happening 
Interested  You  This  Week? 


More  than  likely  you  will 
find  it  discussed  in  Saturday’s 
issue  of  the  Weekly  Financial 
Supplement. 

Each  week,  experts  of  the 
financial  world  contribute 
special  articles  i  stocks 
whose  movements  have 
brought  them  to  the  fore. 


Equally  valuable  each  week 
are  the  articles  in  which  are 
summarized  opinions  of 
representative  bankers,  rail¬ 
road  officials  and  economists 
on  the  business  aspects  of 
war  news,  an  price  move¬ 
ments,  and  other  happenings 
of  the  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  markets. 


The  Weekly 

Financial  Supplement 

also  publishes  the  most  complete  stock,  bond  and  market  - 
tables  to  be  found  in  any  publication.  Edited  by  Alexander  ' 
Dana  Noyes.  / 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Mail  the  coupon  with  a  dollar  bill.  / 

We  will  send  the  Saturday  edition  with  Financial  / 
Supplement  for  six  months,  plu-  the  Investors  S 
Blue  Book. 
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Japan’s  Budget  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1918-1919 
and  Her  Financial  and  Economic  Measures 

Explained  by  Mr.  SHOD  A,  Minister  of  Finance 

The  Budget,  which  in  condensed  form  is  printed  on  the  opposite  page,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  21,  1918,  at  the  40th  Session  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  the 
Minister  of  Finance  made  tie  speech  that  follows : 

Gentlemen:  Speech  of  Minister  of  Finance  Before  the  Diet 

I  have  the  honor  of  laying  before  you  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1,  1918,  and  of  out- 
.  lining  the  financial  and  economic  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  The  fundamental  principle  which 
has  guided  the  financial  and  economic  policy  of  the  Government  has  so  often  been  explained  since  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  present  Cabinet  that  it  hardly  needs  a  reiteration. 


1.  Basic  principles  of  the  present  Budget. 

The  situation  ruling  at  home  and  abroad  demands  the  execution  of  many 
urgent  measures,  among  which  the  most  pressing  is  the  perfection  of  national 
defense.  For  this  reason  the  Government  in  preparing  the  Budget  has  provided 
as  large  an  appropriation  as  possible  for  the  prosecution  of  those  measures  that 
are  intended  to  attain  the  aim  of  perfecting  national  defense.  The  Government 
has  also  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  provisions  for  the  development  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  advancement  of  education  that  go  to  enhance  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  at  this  critical  moment  and  for  the  future.  With  regard 
to  other  ordinary  expenses  it  has  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  economy. 

2.  Summary  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  Budget  framed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles  provides  the 
following  revenue: — Ordinary  revenue  645,000,000  yen,  extraordinary  revenue 
76,000,000  yen,  with  a  total  of  721,000,000  yen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary 
expenditures  amount  to  481,000,000  yen,  and  the  extraordinary  240,000,000,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  721,000,000  yen. 

Comparing  the  estimated  expenditure  of  7-21,000,000  yen  with  the  already 
fixed  revenue  amounting  to  680,000,000  yen,  there  is  a  deficit  of  41,000,000  yen. 
To  make  up  this  deficit,  26,000,000  yen  has  been  transferred  from  the  surplus 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  remainder  of  14,700,000  yen  is  to  be  covered  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  new  taxes,  the  increased  profits  of  the  Government 
monopoly,  and  the  increased  receipts  from  the  Government  Postal  and  Tele¬ 
graphic  services.  These  measures  have  been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  permanent  revenue  in  order  that  the  new  programme  for  national  defense  may 
be  carried  out  successfully  during  this  and  succeeding  years. 

3.  Explanation  of  Expenditures. 

a.  Programme  of  National  Defense.  With  regard  to  the  major  part  of  the 
expenditures  given  in  the  Budget,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  with  the  object 
of  ensuring  the  safety  of  our  national  existence,  the  Government  has  taken 
measures  to  maintain  efficiently  the  present  strength  of  our  naval  force.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  provided  in  the  Budget,  in  addition  to  the  previously  fixed  ex¬ 
penditures,  300,540,000  yen  to  be  used  in  building  warships  during  the  next  6ix 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  1918-1919  until  1933-24  inclusive.  Of  this  sum 
25,440,000  yen  is  to  be  spent  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  navy  during  the  six  years  aforesaid  will  thus  amount  to  584,000,000 
yen.  This  new  programme  was  formulated  to  meet  not  only  tlic  changes  required 
in  the  type  and  construction  of  ships,  as  the  lesson  of  the  present  war  has  taught 
us,  but  also  the  need  for  the  increase  in  number  of  warships,  as  well  as  the  great 
advance  in  the  cost  of  materials  which  has  rendered  the  completion  of  the  naval 
programme  scheduled  for  this  year  almost  impossible  of  realization  with  the 
former  appropriations.  In  addition,  the  Government  has  provided  in  the  Budget 
6,590,000  yen  for  the  improvement  of  dockyards,  1,00 0,000  yen  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  naval  aviation  corps,  2,470,000  yen  for  that  of  a  powder  mill, 
and  other  appropriations  for  reserve  war  materials,  for  naval  wireless  stations, 
for  the  prospecting  of  oil  wells  in  Taiwan,  etc. 

As  to  the  army,  what  the  Government  aims  at  is  to  put  in  full  force  its 
present  strength.  This  plan  will  in  the  main  be  realized  during  the  period  extend¬ 
ing  for  six  years  beginning  with  the  coming  fiscal  year  For  the  completion  of 
the  regular  reserve,  including  the  second  reserve,  however,  it  will  take  another 
twelve  years,  and  consequently,  the  execution  of  tills  project  will  cover  altogether 
the  period  of  eighteen  years,  and  requires  from  the  extraordinary  expeditures 
55,260,000  yen,  and  from  the  ordinary  expenditures  128,730,000  yen,  which  is  to 
be  expended  at  the  rate  of  8,600,000  yen  per  annum.  But  for  the  fiscal  year  1918- 
1919  the  apportionment  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  is  8,850,000  yen.  Besides,  the  Government  has  placed  in  the  Budget 
the  appropriations  for  the  increase  in  number  of  the  army  staff,  for  the  training 
of  the  supplementary  corps,  for  the  manufacture  and  testing  of  special  ordnance, 
for  the  encouragement  of  study  in  the  field  of  military  airships  and  motor  cars. 

b.  Development  of  Industries.  Next  in  importance  to  the  expenditures  need¬ 
ed  for  the  scheme  of  national  defense,  the  Budget  provides  for  the  measures  of 
developing  industries  und  of  placing  national  economy  upon  a  sound  foundation. 
With  this  in  view,  an  additional  Jl, 580, 000  yen  for  the  extension  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Iron  Foundry,  and  appropriations  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial 
Experiment  Station  at  Osaka,  of  a  nitrogen  experimental  station,  and  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  for  silk  industry,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  sheep  raising,  of  land  improvement,  of  ocean  fishery,  of  building  and  im¬ 
proving  fishery  ports  and  farm  warehouses  and  other  appropriations  for  similar 
purpose  have  been  asked  for  in  the  Budget. 

c.  Promotion  of  Education.  In  order  to  promote  education,  the  Government 
has  deemed  it  fit  to  reimburse  from  the  Treasury  a  part  of  the  sularies 
paid  to  the  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities,  towns  and  rural  districts.  For 
this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  10,000,000  yen  Is  listed  in  the  Budget.  Also 
appropriations  for  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kiusliu 
Imperial  University,  the  Eleventh  Higher  Technical  School,  the  Third  Higher 
Agricultural  School,  the  Sixth  Higher  Commercial  School,  the  Toklo  Lnnguuge 
School  for  Trade  and  Colonization,  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  Higher 
Schools,  the  Special  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department 
of  the  Tohoku  Imperial  University,  and  the  laboratory  of  aiiatlon  have  been  ask¬ 
ed  for.  An  item  of  expenditure  for  the  encouragement  of  scientific  investigation 
is  also  included  in  the  Budget. 

d.  Other  Expenditures.  Other  important  items  of  expenditure  embraced 
in  the  Budget  are  the  increase  of  yearly  appropriations  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  increase  of  interest  on  deposits  and 
charges  for  its  payment,  the  increase  of  the  Treasury  Reserve  Fund,  also  the 
expenditure  involved  in  the  building  of  a  new  house  for  the  Diet,  in  appraising 
the  farms,  in  taking  the  census,  in  examining  public  properties,  in  the  extension 
of  functions  of  the  branches  of  the  District  Courts,  in  the  establishment  of  local 
courts,  in  the  increase  of  payment  for  foreign  cable  messages,  in  the  increase 
of  pensions,  in  the  establishment  of  additional  telegraphic  lines  at  home  and 
between  Tokio  and  SeuI,  in  that  of  radio  stations,  in  the  investigation  of  water 
power  for  the  use  of  electrical  industries,  In  the  expansion  in  the  scope  of  the 
navigation  school,  etc. 

4.  Measures  to  Increase  Revenue.  As  it  is  necessary  to  secure  permanent 
resources  for  the  execution  of  the  programme  for  national  defense  already  out¬ 
lined,  the  following  measures  have  been  adopted: 

a.  Taxes.  In  adopting  the  measure  of  increasing  tuxes- the  Government  has 
most  carefully  examined  the  actual  status  of  national  burden  and  taken  steps 
to  equalize  it.  The  Government  proposes  to  levy  taxes  on  those  who  are  able 
to  bear  them,  and  at  the  some  time  reduce  the  burden  of  those  who  have  small 


incomes,  and  abolish  altogether  the  taxes  that  fall  principally  upon  the  poor. 
The  importance  of  strengthening  the  economic  life  of  the  people  and  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  growth  of  industries  has  constantly  been  kept  in  view. 

Upon  the  basis  above  stated  the  Government  plans  to  increase  the  rate  of 
the  income  tax  and  the  tax  on  liquors,  to  revise  the  sugar  excise,  so  as  to  include 
amt,  and  the  textile  consumption  tax,  including  knitted  tissue  and  felts,  to  levy  a 
new  tax  on  soft  drinks,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  soy  permitted  to  manufacture 
for  household  use,  and  at  the  same  time  dispense  altogether  with  the  traveling  tax 
and  the  consumption  tax  on  kerosene  oil. 

Income  Tax.  The  income  tax  is  more  or  less  clastic  by  its  very  nature,  and 
the  people  above  the  middle  class  are  regarded  as  being  able  to  meet  additional 
financial  responsibility.  For  this  reason  the  Government  has  increased  the  in¬ 
come  tax  for  the  corporations  20%,  on  the  interest  on  companies’  debentures  1%, 
in  rate;  the  tax  on  individual  incomes  has  been  increased  about  20%;  but  in  order 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  people  of  small  incomes,  the  incomes  less  than  500 
yen  will  be  exempted  from  the  income  tax,  and  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
the  actual  income  of  less  than  1,000  yen  for  assessment  has  been  increased,  so 
that  the  increase  of  this  tax  will  be  only  13%.  The  new  highest  progressive  rate 
of  income  tax  will  be  applied  to  incomes  of  corporations  exceeding  300,000  yen 
instead  of  the  present  200,000  yen,  and  upon  incomes  of  individuals  exceeding 
200,000  yen  instead  of  the  present  100,000  yen. 

Tax  on  Liquors.  As  to  the  tax  on  liquors,  there  has  been  a  general  increase. 
The  tax  on  sakt  has  increased  about  15%.  A  slight  advance  has  also  been  made 
in  the  rate  of  taxation  on  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquors,  while  the  tax  of  10  yen  per 
koku  of  beer  has  been  increased  to  12  yen  per  koku. 

Tax  on  Cotton  and  Silk  Textiles.  In  order  to  equalize  the  burden  falling 
upon  the  consumers  of  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  a  distinction  has  been  made  be¬ 
tween  the  rates  of  taxation  on  these  materials.  A  tax  of  8%  is  to  be  levied  on 
cotton  textiles  and  13%  on  silk  textiles,  whereas  under  the  present  law  both 
materials  are  taxed  equally  at  10%.  The  knitted  tissue  and  felts  which  arc  used 
.for  the  same  purpose  as  tlic  textiles  will  be  taxed  as  such.  An  allowance  is  to  be 
given  to  the  textile  manufacturers’  associations  for  the  services  they  render  in 
collecting  the  taxes. 

Sugar  Excise.  A  new  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  ami.  "With  the  improvement  of 
the  confectionery  industry  amt  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 
For  this  reason  amt  has  come  under  the  sugar  excise  and  will  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  2  yen  per  100  kin. 

Tax  on  Soft  Drinks .  Tax  at  the  rate  of  5  yen  per  koku  is  also  to  be  imposed 
upon  soft  drinks  containing  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  demand  for  soft  drinks 
has  lately  greatly  increased  with  the  development  of  people’s  taste,  and  as 
they  are  used  side  by  side  with  beer  and  liquors,  the  Government  has  thought 
it  fair  to  levy  this  new  tax. 

Traveling  Tax.  As  to  the  Traveling  Tax,  the  Government  has  decided  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  This  tax  is  chiefly  borne  by  the  poor  class  of  urban  popu¬ 
lation  whose  traveling  is  mostly  of  a  short  distance.  Some  might  think  it  ad- 
visable'to  leave  in  force  the  long-distance  traveling  tax,  but  as  87%  of  all  receipts 
from  this  tax  is  derived  from  the  tax  imposed  upon  those  who  travel  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  less  than  50  miles,  the  result  of  keeping  intact  the  long  distance  travel¬ 
ing  tax  will  prove  insignificant. 

Consumption  Tax  on  Kerosene  Oil.  The  consumption  tax  on  kerosene  oil 
falls  chiefly  upon  farmers  and  the  rural  population,  and  the  revenue  from  this 
tax  decreases  yearly  with  the  rapid  substitution  of  electricity  and  gas  for  light¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  Government  deemed  it  fair  to  abolish  the  tax  on  kerosene 
oil,  as  no  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  gas  and  electric  lights,  which  are  mostly 
utilized  by  the  urban  population. 

The  manufacture  of  soy  for  household  use  will  be  limited  to  1  koku  or  less 
per  annum,  instead  of  5  koku  or  less  under  the  law  now  in  force. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  taxation  above  described  the  Government  hopes 
to  secure  the  increased  revenue  of  3,430,000  yen  during  the  fiscal  year  1918-1919, 
and  of  over  17,200,000  yen  in  an  ordinary  fiscul  year  succeeding  this. 

b.  Profits  of  Monopoly.  In  respect  to  the  profits  of  the  Government 
monopoly,  the  Government  has  increased  tlic  price  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  at 
the  uverage  rate  of  17%  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  decrease  of  its 
profit  caused  by  the  high  expenses  involved  in  the  undertaking  due  to  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  prices  of  commodities  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  revenue 
required  by  the  general  financial  policy.  The  increase  of  profits  accruing  there¬ 
from  is  estimated  at  4,100,000  yen  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  8,300,000  yen 
for  an  ordinary  fiscal  year  succeeding  this. 

c.  Receipts  from  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Services.  The  Government  has 
Ihought  that  the  favorable  development  in  the  general  economic  conditions  makes 
it  justifiable  to  advance  5  sen  in  the  fee  of  n  telegram;  2  sen  in  the  parcels 
post  fee;  8  sen  in  the  registered  parcels  post  fee;  1  sen  in  the  fee  of  letters,  and  j /2 
sen  on  tile  postul  card.  By  this  advance  of  fees  it  is  hoped  that  7,100,000  yen  will 
be  raised  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  11,400,000  yen  in  an  ordinary  fiscal  year. 

If  the  programme  of  this  taxation  and  public  undertakings  Is  carried  out, 
the  revenue  will  be  increased  by  about  14,740,000  yen  in  the  fiscal  year  1918- 
19,  and  by  37,000,000  yen  in  an  ordinary  fiscal  year  succeeding  thnt. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  revenue  to  be  obtained  by  the  programme  above 
sketched,  the  Government  hopes  to  transfer  from  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  and 
thereafter  the  sum  of  20,000,000  yen  from  the  National  Debt  Consolidation  Fund 
amounting  to  50,000,000  yen  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  future  expenditures 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  national  defense  programme. 

5.  Expenditures  Relating  to  the  IFar.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses 
relating  to  the  war  the  Government  has  provided  33,700,000  yen  in  the  special 
account  for  the  extraordinary  military  expenses  connected  with  the  European 
war,  and  secured  1,750,000  yen  from  the  proceeds  of  the  ^nle  of  public  property 
and  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  31,950,000  yen  by  the  Government  loans.  In  the 
Ordinary  Account  the  Government  has  alloted  84,000,000  ^en  for  the  reserve 
fund  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  relating  to  the  war,  in  which  the  special 
expenditures,  such  as  special  allowance  to  the  Government  employees,  amounting 
to  17,000,000  yen,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  In  general  due  to  the  rise  in 
price  of  commodities,  amounting  lb  17,000,000,  are  included.  The  resources  to  cov¬ 
er  these  expenses  ure  found  in  the  proceeds  from  the  Shan-tung  Railway,  from  the 
Government  enterprises  in  Tsing-tau,  from  the  supply  of  munitions  to  allied  pow¬ 
ers,  and  from  the.  war  time  marine  reinsurance,  altogether  amounting  to  23,500,000 
yen.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Government  proposes  to  obtain  22,000,000  yen  bv 
temporary  loan  and  19,800,000  yen  by  transferred  surplus  of  the  preceding  year, 
as  well  ns  the  proceeds  of  war  profit  tax,  which  is  to  be  levied  on  the  increased 
profits  resulting  from  the  European  war. 

This  war  profit  tax  will  be  imposed  at  the  rate  of  20%  on  the  war  profit 
of  corporations  and  at  the  rate  of  15%  on  the  war  profit  of  individuals.  The 
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war '  profit  of  corporations  is  calculated  by  subtracting  from  the  yearly  profit 
,iLth<l-WanrtEeri?d,tlc  avcl'a8e  profit  of  two  ante-bellum  business  years,  and 
aeaucting  20 /0  of  this  average  from  the  result.  The  tax  of  20%  will  be  levied  on 
tnc  remainder.  In  case  of  individuals,  the  amount  of  war  profit  is  ascertain¬ 
ed  Dy  subtracting  from  the  war  year  profit,  the  average  profit  of  the  two  years 
preceding  1914,  and  deducting  20%  of -this  average  from  the  result.  The 
tax  ol  15%  is  then  imposed  on  the  remainder.  This  tax  is  to  be  levied  from  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  is  to  be  abolished  in  the  year  of  the  restoration  of  peace, 
ine  revenue  from  this  tax  is  estimated  at  17,900,000  yen  for  1918-19,  and  32,000- 
000  yen  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  up  to  the  coming  fiscal  year  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  connected  with  the  war  amounted  to  447,000,000 
yen-  The  war  situation  becomes  more  and  more  complicated,  and  it  is  har<Fto 
predict  when  it  will  end.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  whether  the  Government 
might  not  be  forced  to  take  still  further  steps  to  meet  the  future  change  of 
conditions.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  adjusting  the  financial  and  economic  affairs  and 
to  formulate  an  elastic  policy  for  financing  the  war. 

6.  . The  National  Debt.  a.  Redemption  of  Public  Loans,  b.  Floatina  ol 
Public  Loans.  ' 

In  the  Budget  of  1918-1919  the  Government  has  apportioned  50,000,000  yen 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  from  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  the  Government  intends  to  reduce  it  to  30,000,000  yen. 
That  it  is  desirous  to  decrease  the  unproductive  national  debt  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  thus  consolidate  the  financial  foundation  of  the  nation  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  But  the  Government  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  this  new  measure  by  the 
urgent  necessity  of  finding  the  resources,  in  addition  to  the  increased  revenue, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  programme  of  national  defense. 

Before  touching  upon  the  subject  of  floating  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  1918- 
19,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  result  of  the  loans  issued  in  the  current  year.  The 
national  loan  intended  to  be  raised  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-1918  amounted  to 
361,860,000  yen,  including  200,000,000  yen  to  be  raised  by  the  Special  Ex¬ 
chequer  Notes.  Of  this  total,  however,  the  sum  of  20,000,000  yen  was  to  be  used 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Special  Account  for  Deposits  the  money  borrowed  from 
the  Railway  Special  Account,  the  sum  of  30,000,000  yen  for  conversion  of 
foreign  loans  to  domestic  loans  and  the  sum  of  20,000,000  yen  for  the  Reserve 
Fund  relating  to  the  war.  These  loans  have  not  yet  been  issued  Of  these 
loans  the  former  two  need  not  be 
issued  if  the  conditions  of  the 


financial  market  do  not  require 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
financial  market  has  adjusted  it¬ 
self  satisfactorily  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  most  part  of  the  public 
loans  provided  in  the  current 
Budget  has  been  issued,  and  that 
in  addition  to  this  programme  the 
French  Yen  Exchequer  Bonds, 
the  French  Yen  Treasury  Bills, 
and  the  British  Yen  Treasury 
Bills,  totalling  the  sum  of  156,- 
000,000  yen,  have  also  been  issu¬ 
ed.  Consequently,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  drop  these 
two  loans.  As  to  the  third  loan 
above  mentioned,  no  event  has  yet 
occurred  to  necessitate  its  issu¬ 
ance.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
Government  programme  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  public  loans  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  may  be  said  to 
have  been  completed. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  in 
addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
sum  to  cover  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  relative  to  the  war, 
the  issuance  of  public  loans  has 
been  planned  as  follows:  10,000,- 
000  yen  for  the  Government  tele¬ 
phone  extension;  25,000,000  yen 
for  the  Government  railway;  13,- 
200,000  yen  for  the  Government 
enterprises  in  Chosen;  2,000,000 
yen  for  the  Government  enter¬ 
prises  in  Taiwan;  1,000,000  yen 
for  the  Government  enterprises 
in  Kabafuto,  with  a  total  of 
about  51,000,000  yen.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  issuance  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Exchequer  Notes  is  limited 
to  200,000,000  yen;  but  as  it  has, 
in  view  of  the  development  of 
domestic  and  international  econ¬ 
omic  conditions,  become  more  and 
more  important  to  facilitate  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  exchange 
funds  for  the  oversea  trade  and 
the  payment  of  money  for  the 
war  materials  supplied  to  the  al¬ 
lied  powers,  the  Government  pro¬ 
poses  to  increase  this  limit  to 
500,000,000  yen. 

7.  Economic  Conditions,  a.  In¬ 
ternational  Balance;  b.  Finan¬ 
cial  Assistance'  to  the  Allied 
Powers ;  c.  Increase  of  Cold  and 
the  Development  of  Industries. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of 
our  economic  conditions,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  war  has  given  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  _  our  foreign  trade. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  up 
to  the  end  of  last  year  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2,623,000,000  yen,  the  total  export 
to  that  of  3,799,000,000  yen,  with 
a  grand  total  of  over  6,400,000,- 
000  3’en.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  amounts  to  1,175,- 
000,000  yen.  If  we  add  the 
amount  of  700,000,000  yen  from 
other  sources,  the  balance  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade  exceeds  1,800,- 
000,000  yen,  of  which  sum  about 
1,300,000’, 000  yen  was  contributed 
directly  or  indirect!)'  for  the  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  of  the  allied 
countries.  This  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  had  alsc  such  an 
effect  to  increase  the  specie  at 
home  and  encourage  the  growth 
of  industries  that  our  specie  re¬ 
serve  at  home  has  advanced  to 
460,000,000  yen  from  132,000,1)00 
yen  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  the  total  sum  of  projected 
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!  STATE  REVENUE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31st, 

1919, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  PRECEDING  YEAR. 

Comparison 

Sources  of  Revenue 

1918-19 

1917-18 

Increase 

Decrease 

Pending 

Working 

Budget 

Budget 

1  Ordinary: — 

Taxes . . 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

364,133.723 

320,434,489 

43,699,284 

1  Land  Tax . 

73,275,789 

72,815,747 

460,043 

Income  Tax . 

66,462,095 

36,880,640 

29,581,455 

i  Business  Tax . 

26,207,268 

22^257,000 

3,950,268 

Tax  on  Liquors. . . . 

94,692,517 

89,874,723 

4,817,794 

Tax  on  Soy . 

5,283,480 

4,912,958 

370,622 

Sugar  Excise . 

27,054,381 

25,174,187 

1,880,194 

Consumption  Tax  on 

Textile  Fabrics. 

17,816,681 

17,459,341 

851,340 

Custom  Duties . 

35,238,460 

81,653,908 

8,584,552 

Other  Taxes... . 

18,103,055 

19,405,985 

1,302,933 

J  Stamp  Receipts . 

Receipts  from  Public  Un- 

37,777,996 

*0,790,718 

6,987,278 

dertakings  and  State 

Property  . ^06,883,217 

176,346,659 

30,536,558 

Postal,  Telegraph  & 

Telephone  Ser- 

vices  . 

94,915,654 

70,228,229 

24,687,425 

Forests  . 

12,739,487 

11,230,964 

1,508,523 

!  Profits  of  Monopoly, 

j  Profits  of  Steel  Foun- 

71,991,982 

67,812,993 

4,178,989 

dry  . 

20,705,620 

15,506,241 

5,199,879 

Other  Receipts  from 

i  Public  Undertak- 

ings  and  State 
Property  . 

6,530,474 

11,568,232 

5,037,758  ! 

Other  Miscellaneous  Re- 

ceipts  . .  : . 

3,655,776 

8,242,390 

413,386 

Transferred  from  Special 

:  Account  for  Deposits  22,499,34# 

16,542,807 

5,95 6,535 

!  Transferred  from  Special 

Account  for  Govt.  Gen 

eral  of  Chosen  . 

7,674,691 

5,470,508 

2,204,183 

!  Transferred  from  Special 

i  Account  for  Govt.  Gen- 

!  eral  of  Taiwan  . 

2,950,771 

4,552,113 

1,601,342 

Total . 

345,575,516 

557,379,684 

89, 195,832 

Extraordinary . — 

'  Receipts  from  the  Issue  ol 

Public  Loans  . 

26,235,888 

19,430,963 

6,804,925 

Surplus  of  Preceding 

Year  Transferred  ... 

20,616,985 

53,926,997 

27,310,012 

Others  . 

23,513,017 

84.572,367 

61,059,350 

Total . 

76,365,890 

157,930,327 

81,564,437 

Total  Revenue  . 721,941,406 

715,310,011 

6,631,395 

STATE  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31st,  1919 

COMPARED 

WITH  THE  PRECEDING  YEAR. 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

1918-19 

1917-18 

Comparison 

Increase 

Decrease 

Pending 

Working 

Budget 

Budget 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Ordinary: — 

Imperial  Household.. 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

Foreign  Affairs . 

5,7G6,713 

4,583,183 

1,183,530 

Home  Affairs . 

14, 072,506 

12,123,604 

1,948,902 

Finance  . 195,435,857 

185,924,465 

9,511,392 

* 

Army  . 

84,394,336 

80,490,277 

3,90-1,059 

Navy . •. . . . . 

54,620,470 

49,S10,653 

4,809,817 

"•  J  ustice  . 

13,528,624 

12,038,331 

1,490,293 

Public  Instruction  . 

20,659,463 

9,817,104 

10,842,359 

Agriculture  &  Commerce. 

8,012,370 

7,517,327 

495,043 

1  Communications  . 

$0,016,181 

71,257,657 

8,758,624 

1  Total . 481,006,520 

438,062,601 

42,943,919 

Extraordinary: — 

Total . 240,934,886 

277,247,410 

86,312,524 

Total  Expenditure  ..7 

21,941,406 

715,310,011 

6,631,395 

capita!  of  banks  and  companies,  which  have  been  newly  established  or  have 
9  sfnnnneodnnth<ilr  “5^?.  *he  be8innillg  of  the  war,  amounts  to  more  than 
Last°year°00  ^  °f  Wbch  1«560>000>000  ycn  represents  the  increase  during  the 

8.  Improvement  of  the  Financial  Organization,  a.  Organs  to  Facilitate 
homeCial  Transactums  *”*1  I 'hina;  b.  Organs  for  the  monetary  circulation  at 

it  m  urdeJ  Pr°mote  tbe  economic  prosperity  and  insure  its  sound  foundation, 
u  win  be  of  vital  importance  to  improve  the  monetary  institutions  so  that  they 
will  function  most  efficiently.  J 

..  T°  fiis  end  the  Government  submitted  several  bjjls  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Diet,  and  a  majority  of  them  were  passed  by  the  Diet  Since  then  the 
Government  has  bestowed  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  subject  and 
devoted  its  efforts  to  the  furtherance  of  these  measures.  Especially  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  of  improving  the  financial  organizations  relative  to  China,  the 
following  steps  have  been  taken :  For  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  the  Government 
has  entrusted  the  Bank  of  Chosen  to  act  as  an  organ  for  the  unification  of  the 
currency  system  and  the  general  monetary  circulation,  and  has  instructed  the 
Oriental  Exploitation  Company  to  undertake  the  long  term  loans  These 
measures  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  closer  economic  relation  be¬ 
tween.  Chosen  and  Manchuria.  For  China  proper,  the  Government  has,  besides 
encouraging  our  banking  syndicates  to  extend  their  activity  to  that  country, 
sought  the  services  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Bank  of  China,  which  was  establish¬ 
ed  by  prominent  business  men  of  Japan  and  China,  to  realize  the  closer  economic 
co-operation  between  the  two  countries  and  promote  their  mutual  economic  in¬ 
terests.  For  South  Sea  and  South  America,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan  have  been  entrusted  with  facilitating  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  funds  for  the  oversea  trade,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Oversea  Enter¬ 
prise  Company  is  to  give  aid  ta  *  the  emigrants  in  their  monetary  transac¬ 
tions.  The  Government  is  further  investigating  a  way  to  bring  about  more  in¬ 
timate  financial  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  Japan  and 
Russia. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  present  Ministry  lias  since  its  instal¬ 
ment,  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  financial  institutions  at  home.  In  this 
session  of  the  Diet  the  Government  will  lay  before  it  the  bills  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  capital  for  industrial  enterprises  and  to  aid  the 

smooth  working  of  the  general 
money  market. 

The  European  war  has  reached 
such  a  stage  that  it  is  difficult  to 
gauge  how  far  the  conflagration 
will  spread.  The  scope  of  the  war 
has  been  tremendously  widen¬ 
ed  by  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  situation  is  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  the  collapse 
of  Russia.  The  Government  has 
to  bend  its  effort  to  give  more 
financial  assistance  to  the  allied 
Powers  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prepare  for  the  change  in  the 
economic  conditions  after  the  war 
by  promoting  the  development  of 
industries  and  establishing  the 
sound  foundation  for  economic 
independence.  The  Government 
has  carefully  considered  the 
necessary  measures  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  situation  and  will 
not  fail  in  its  duty  to  provide  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  State. 
To  bring  about  this  result,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Government  relies  upon 
the  best  endeavors  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  nation. 

NOTE The  Budget  passed 
both  Houses  of  the  Diet  with 
slight  amendment  On  inquiry 
by  Mr.  A.  Den,  Japanese  Finan¬ 
cial  Commissioner  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  cable  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Department  of 
Finance  relative  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  reached  him; 

*1.  Few  slight  changes 
were  made  in  expenditures, 
but  those  for  the  national 
defense  and  other  main  parts 
were  thoroughly  approved 

“2.  As  to  the  revenue,  the 
programme  relating  to  the 
national  debt  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  war  profit  tax 
were  approved.  The  increase 
of  rates  in  the  income  tax 
and  tax  on  liquors,  which 
were  the  principal  items  in 
the  programme  of  revenue 
increases,  were  also  approv¬ 
ed,  but  the  proposals  relating 
to  the  readjustment  of  taxa¬ 
tion  system  (amendments 
relating  to  consumption  tax, 
sugar  excise,  tax  on  soft 
drinks,  travelling  tax,  con¬ 
sumption  tax  on  kerosene  oil, 
and  soy  lax)  were  rejected 
with  a  view  to  await  a  more 
suitable  opportunity  for  this 
project,  which  was  regarded 
advisable  as  a  principle.  The 
advancement  in  the  receipts 
from  Postal  and  Telegraphic 
Services  was  also  disapprov¬ 
ed.” 

The  Japanese  Government 
accepted  these  amendments 
on  the 'following  grounds: 

“1.  By  the  postponement  of 
the  readjustment  of  the  tax¬ 
ation  system,  the  expendi¬ 
tures  can  be  met  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  receipts  from 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Ser¬ 
vices. 

“2.  The  suggestion  to  trans¬ 
fer  20,000,000  yen  from  the 
National  Debt  Consolidation 
Fund  to  supplement  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  national  de¬ 
fense  being  approved,  the 
national  defense  programme 
can  be  safely  carried  out” 

Advertisement. 
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Come  and  See  Japan 

the  Land  of  Blossoms,  Sunshine  and  Peace 


WHERE  ia  there  any  place  of  peace  and 
joy?  With  the  doors  of  Europe  still  firm¬ 
ly  sealed,  where  shall  the  traveller  find 
a  means  of  satisfying  his  travelling  propensity? 
Our  prompt  answer  is,  "In  Japan!  Come  and 
see  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  where  peace 
reigns  and  things  are  going  on  just  as  usual!” 

Happily  situated,  far  from  the  din  and  clamor 
of  the  war,  and  blessed  with  absolute  peace  and 
undisturbed  happiness,  Japan  is  an  ideal  tourist 
resort  The  country  itself  constitutes  a  sort  of 
big,  permanent  exposition,  where  nature  and 
art  are  fascinatingly  combined,  and  where  the 
civilizations  of  the  world  are  smelted  into  a  met¬ 
al  of  unique  and  attractive  quality.  The  nation 
extends  a  cordial  welcome  and  courteous  hos¬ 
pitality  to  all  peace-loving  people. 

The  tourist  season  is  close  at  hand — the  sea¬ 
son  when  nature  and  mankind  in  this  Island 
Empire  appear  in  their  gayest  and  happiest  mood. 
The  cherry-blossom,  the  queen  of  flowers,  begins 
to  array  the  country  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth  with  a  delicate  rose-tinted  robe,  that 
transforms  the  spots  where  it  blooms  into  bits 
of  fairy-land.  The  cherry-blossoms  are  followed 
by  a  gorgeous  array  of  other  blooms:  azaleas, 
wistarias,  and  irises  in  spring;  peonies  and  lotuses 
in  summer;  chrysanthemums  and  gloriously 
tinted  foliage  of  maples  in  autumn;  and  finally 
camellias  and  plums  in  winter. 

Japan’s  scenic  charms  and  attractions,  vary¬ 
ing  with  all  seasons,  have  already  left  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  visitors  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Her  quaint  customs  and 
manners,  as  well  as  works  of  art  and  historical 
remains,  almost  miraculous  to  foreigners,  have 
been  studied  and  appreciated  by  our  life-long 


tween  21  deg.  45  min.  and  50  deg.  56  min.  N. 
latitude,  the  southern  half  of  Karafuto  (Sag- 
halien),  and  the  Korean  Peninsula  (Chosen).  As 
England  is  to  Europe,  so  is  Japan  to  Asia,  this 
country  being  the  eastern  centre  of  world  traf¬ 
fic,  where  the  three  most  important  world  high¬ 
ways.  via  Siberia,  Suez,  and  America,  converge. 

Although  Japan  has  remodelled  her  civilization 
upon  Western  lines,  she  still  preserves  her  native 
beauty  and  all  that  is  essential  to  the  genius  of 
her  civilization — in  her  art,  in  her  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  historical  monuments,  in  her  quaint 
customs  and  charming  manners,  and  last  but 
not  least,  in  her  national  characteristics.  Histor¬ 
ic  monuments  have  been  jealously  guarded,  and 
scenic  beauty  has  lost  nothing;  the  best  and 
finest  of  Old  Japan  is  still  intact. 


Chief  Points  of  Beauty 

Scenic  Trlo^Matsushima,  Miyajima  and  Amn-no- 
hnshiduto. 

I'nmon.H  Mountains - The  lofty  poafe  of  graceful 

Mt.  Fuji  :  the  snow-clad,  craggy  ranees  of  the  mighty 
Japan  Alps;  Mt.  Asr.mn  with  it.s  ever  ascending  column 
of  smoke:  the  volcr.no  Aso  with  its  gigantic  crater;  beau¬ 
tiful  Nlkko  with  its  magnificent  waterfalls  and  lakes; 
cool  Unzen  with  mr.ny  springs  nnd  pretty  const  scenery. 

Rivers  and  Gorges — The  Tenryugnwa  ;  Fujikawa  ; 
Qozugawa  ;  Kumagawa  ;  Klso  Valley;  Ynlmkci  Valley,  etc. 

Lovely  Lukes — Lake  Ulwa  :  Ashl;  Suwa  ;  Haruna  ; 
Chucenjl;  Sbojl ;  Onuma.  etc. 

Fine  Seashores - The  picturesque  Inland  Sea,  an 

endless  scroll  of  lovely  land  and  sea-scapes ;  shores  of 
Kamakura,  Zushl,  and  Iluynma  near  Toklo. 


Routes  to  Japan 

Toyo  Kisen  Kalsha  (Thrice  a  Month). 

Nos.  of  Interme- 

From  Snn  Francisco  days  1st  cl.  diate  2d  cl. 

To  Yokohama  via  Honolulu  17  $200.00  $150.00  $73.00 

To  Kobe  via  Honolulu  19  207.50  157.50  79.00 

Through  tickets  ere  procurable  at  all  principal  railroad 
offices  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Boston,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Nippon  Tusen  Kalsha  (Fortnightly) 

To  Yokohnma  or  Kobe  No.  of  dnys  1st  cl.  2d  cl. 
From  Seattle  or  Tacoma  17  $125.00  $75.00 

Chicago  21  1S3.57  127.00 

New  York  23  202.67  1-10.10 

Osaka  Shosen  Kalsha  (Fortnightly) 

1st  cl. 

From  Tacoma  or  Seattle  No.  of  days  (European  Food) 
to  Yokohnma,  Kobe  15  $95.00 

Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Ltd. 

(About  fortnightly). 

From  Vancouver  Nos.  of  dnys  1st  cl. 

to  Yokohnma  10—14  $150 — 200 

Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Co. 

From  Snn  Francisco  No.  of  days  1st  cl. 

to  Yokohama  20  $200.00 

Joint  Service  of  the  "Netlierland”  nnd 
■•Rotterdam  Lloyd,"  Royal  Mail  Lines  (Fortnightly). 
From  Snn  Francisco  No.  of  days  1st  cl.  2d  cl. 

to  Yokohnmn  18  $200.00  $100.00 


ate),  Unzen  (acid),  Dogo  (simple  thermal),  etc. 

The  arts  of  Japan  date  back  to  the  remote 
unwritten  period  of  the  country's  history,  and 
are  the  productions  of  the  characteristic  art  skill 
of  the  Japanese  who  are  endowed  with  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  in  nature. 
Moreover,  study  of  the’  art  of  the  country  will 
afford  insight  into  the  character  and  ideals  of 
its  people. 

Artists  and  collectors  will  revel  in  the 
wonderful  paintings  of  the  old  masters  or 
the  charming  color-prints  of  a  later  day; 
those  interested  in  sculpture  will  delight 
in  the  old  temples  with  their  decorative 
wood-carving;  others  will  be  attracted  by  the 
magnificent  metal-work,  especially  the  old 
bronzes,  or  the  fascinatingly  beautiful  specimens 
of  lacquer,  in  which  the  country  stands  unrival¬ 
led. 

Theatres  and  other  places  of  entertainment 
are  provided  in  the  principal  towns  for  those 
desiring  to  spend  the  evening  pleasantly.  The 
star  actors  are  to  be  seen  on  the  stages  of  Tokio 
and  Osaka.  Most  of  the  theatres  in  the  capital 
are  of  pure  Japanese  style,  but  the  Imperial 
Theatre  in  Tokio  follows  the  style  of  Western  play¬ 
houses  in  its  interior  arrangements  and  its  man¬ 
agement,  as  well  as  its  exterior  featurea  A  clas¬ 
sical  and  dramatic  dance  known  as  the  “No’”  is 
to  be  seen  chiefly  in  Tokio.  Moving-pictures, 
acrobatic  feats,  and  other  popular  amusements 
are  most  lavishly  provided  in  Asakusa  in  Tokio, 
in  Isezaki-cho  in  Yokohama,  in  Sennichimae  and 
Shinsekai  in  Osaka,  in  Shinkyogoku  in  Kyoto, 
and  in  Minatogawa  in  Kobe.  Geisha  dances  may 
be  seen  anywhere,  the  Miyako  Odori,  popularly 
known  as  the  Cherry  Dance,  an  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  in  Kyoto  in  spring,  being  the  most  popular 


lovers.  The  combination  of  nature  and  art 
indeed  is  nowhere  so  striking  and  so  well  ac¬ 
complished  as  here  In  Japan. 

Each  year  witnesses  improvement  in  trans¬ 
portation  services,  hotel,  and  other  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  everything  points  to  Japan  as  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  tourists  from  abroad.  To  our  bellig¬ 
erent  allies,  it  is  the  most  peaceful  and  healthy 
resort  for  the  recuperation  of  their  wounded 
and  fatigued  limbs  and  wearied  souls.  For  our 
travel-loving  brethren,  it  is  the  most  fitting  land 
wherein  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  making  trips 
of  pleasure  and  observation.  Above  all,  to  our 
American  friends,  it  offers  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  things  Japanese  in  their  congenital,  natur¬ 
al  settings,  and  of  forming  a  truer  estimate  of 
the  people  and  their  ideals.  Let  all  prospective 
tourists  to  foreign  lands  come  to  Japan;  let  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  a  Japanese  tour  set 
foot  on  our  shores  again. 

The  Empire  of  Japan,  with  a  population  of 
about  seventy  millions,  extends  along  the  east¬ 
ern  shores  of  Asia,  and  consists  of  five  large  and 
six  hundred  smaller  islands,  scattered  widely  be- 


Thc  physical  features  of  the  country  contribute 
an  additional  charm  to  its  attractiveness.  The 
land,  owing  to  its  mountainous  structure  and  to 
its  being  encircled  by  sea,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
natural  beauty,  and  there  is  many  a  district  capa¬ 
ble  of  transformation  into  a  park  or  a  garden 
with  very  small  effort.  Highly  artistic  temples 
and  shrines,  wonders  of  the  architectural  art  of 
olden  days,  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  while  hot  springs  gush  out  in  every  nook 
and  corner.  The  geographical  situation  has  also 
rendered  Japan  a  good  show-place  of  all  natural 
productions,  a  very  varied  flora  and  fauna  being 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  .country-  To 
add  to  the  long  list  of  attractions,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Empire  enjoys  a  comparatively  equable 
climate  in  all  seasons,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
temperate  zone.  To  sum  up,  Japan  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  ideal  country  for  tourists,  the  like  of 
which  is  seldom  met  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mineral  springs  are  met  with  all  over  the 
country,  the  number  running  up  to  over  one 
thousand — an  abundance  which  is  enjoyed  by 
few  countries  in  the  world.  Most  of  these  spas 
are  situated  in  the  mountainous  districts  with 
charming  scenery  and  genial  climate  through 
the  year,  and  possess  high  medicinal  properties. 
The  principal  hot  spring  resorts  are:  Hakone 
(thermal  and  salt),  Atami  (common  salt),  Kusat- 
su  (acid  vitriol),  Ikao  (sulphated  bitter),  Shio- 
bara  (alkaline),  Shuzenji  (saline  salt),  Arima 
(iron  carbonate),  Beppu  (acid  and  iron  carbon- 


Specimen  Tour 

Months  would  not  suffice  to  see  Japan — her  customs  and 
manners,  her  historic  spots,  ami  her  scenic  beauties — hut 
for  tourists  who  hire  hut  limited  time  at  their  disposal  u 
specimen  tour  for  one  month  is  offered.  As  plans  of 
tours  must  depend  upon  the  tastes  of  travellers,  the  time 
ut  their  disposal,  the  season  and  expense,  any  tourists 
wishing  to  make  plans  of  travel  to  meet  their  own  re¬ 
quirements  are  invited  to  consult  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Japan  Tourist  Bureau  in  Tokio  or  any  of  its  local  offices, 
which  will' be  ready  to  supply  them  with  suitable  plans 
or  to  assist  them  in  making  out  their  own  itineraries. 

The  specimen  tour  begins  at  Yokohama  and  ends  in 
Shimonosekl.  Tourists  coming  from  America  after  they 
have  completed  the  trips  mopped  out  here  may  leave 
Japan  for  Chinn,  the  Philippines,  or  Australia,  from 
Kobe,  Slilmonosekl,  or  Nagasaki. 


with  foreign  tourists.  Wrestling,  styled  the 
national  sport  of  Japan,  holds  Its  most  import¬ 
ant  contests  in  Tokio  in  January  and  May.  Ki- 
kuningyo,  representations  of  dramatic  characters 
and  scenes  with  living  chrysanthemums  for  cos¬ 
tumes,  etc.,  and  also  exhibitions  of  flowers,  pot- 
plants,  dwarf  trees,  and  other  objects  of  curi¬ 
osity  and  artistic  interest  are  on  view  In  dif¬ 
ferent  places  on  various  occasions.  Baseball  has 
become  a  favorite  game  among  the  students  in 
the  capital  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  and  some 
interesting  matches,  forming  the  chief  athletic 
events  in  the  capital,  are  played  annually  between 
university  teams.  Sometimes  a  team  is  invited 
from  America  or  other  foreign  parts  by  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  Tokio  to  make  the  games  international. 
Tennis  is  also  very  popular  among  the  Japan¬ 
ese  and  foreign  communities.  Golf  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  and  there  are  some  ex¬ 
cellent  links  near  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and 
Nagasaki,  and  also  at  Hakone  and  Unzen  near 
Nagasaki.  Skating  and  skiing  have  also  be¬ 
come  popular  sports  among  the  Japanese  in  the 
winter  season  and  are  practiced  in  the  Northern 
districts. 


Every  Season  has  its  Attractions  for  the  Tourist 


Spring 


Spring  is  the  most  appropriate  season  for  visit¬ 
ing  Japan.  The  cherry-blossom,  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  the  flower  of  flowers,  appears  in  the  great¬ 
est  profusion  and  endless  variety;  the  delicate 
pink  and  white  petals  add  a  dreamy  lustre  to 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  old  temples  and  shrines. 
Every  year  the  famous  Cherry  Dance  is  given  to 
celebrate  in  true  Japanese  style  the  short  reign 
of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  in  the  Western  Capital, 
Kyoto.  Besides  the  cherry-blossom,  peaches, 
azaleas,  and  wistaria  contribute  in  close  suc¬ 
cession  their  share  of  beauty  to  the  floral  calen- 


Tourist  Points 


Shizuoka  u ml  Neighborhood — Hotel;  Daltokuu. 
Nagoya — Fourth  large" t  city.  Hotel:  Nngoyti. 
Tnurugu — Is  the  point  of  departure  or  arrival  for 
travellers  taking  the  Siberian  route  and  forum  n  gate  of 
traffic  on  the  Jupau  Sen. 

\nniada — The  Grcut  Shrines  of  Ise.  Hotel: 
sionlkul. 

Nurn — Was  the  capital  of  Japan  In  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  whole  city  looks  like  a  public  garden.  Hotel: 

Kyoto — The  most  Important  fine  art  centre  In  the 
country.  Hotels;  Kyoto  and  Wlyuko. 

Amu-iio-hiinhlilntP — Inns:  Arakl  Hotel.  Solklro. 
Omiku — Is  the  2nd  largest  city  in  the  Empire, 
ilotel:  Osaka. 

Kobe - Is  the  great  trading  port  in  the  west.  Hotels  : 

Jrleiital  and  Tor. 

Miyajima  |  u!no  called  I  tNukiixhliiia — One 

of  the  "Three  Beautiful  Sights"  of  Jupuu.  Hotel: 
Miyajima. 

Sliiinot.oNckl — Hotel:  Sanyo. 

Ilepifi - Inn:  lllnugo. 

NugnNakl— Hotels :  Hotel  du  Japan,  Belle  Vue 

Nagasaki. 


dar  of  the  land.  The  most  joyous  festivals  taking 
place  in  this  season  are:  The  girls'  festival  in 
March,  and  the  boys'  festival  in  May. 

Summer 

Japan  deserves  also  the  distinction  of  being 
a  pleasant  land  in  which  to  spend  the  summer. 
Abundance  of  scenic  6harm,  mildness  of  climate, 
numerous  hot  springs  gushing  out  everywhere 
in  mountainous  districts,  calm  sea  beaches  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  sea-bathing,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
attractions  that  combine  to  make  Japan  a  most 
desirable  summer  resort.  Summer  trips  are  as 
varied  as  they  are  enjoyable.  If  mountaineering 
is  desired,  one  can  make  the  ascent  of  the  peer¬ 
less  Mt.  Fuji,  the  majestic  snow-streaked  Japan 
Alps  or  countless  other  ranges.  Turning  to 
rivers,  there  is  the  thrilling  descent  of  the  rap¬ 
ids  on  the  River  Tenryu  or  of  the  River  Fuji:  cor¬ 
morant-fishing  may  be  seen  on  the  Nagara  River, 
and  the  cool  evening  breeze  enjoyed  on  the  River 
Kamo,  in  Kyoto.  A  journey  through  Hokkaido, 
where  the  heat  of  summer  is  unknown,  is  also 
highly  to  be  recommended  in  the  hot  season. 

Autumn 

Autumn  Is  probably  more  ideal  than  any  other 
season  for  travelling  in  the  country,  because 
then  the  weather  is  most  pleasantly  line  and 
fresh.  Mountains  and  valleys  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  arc  luxuriantly  clad  in  gorgeous  embroider¬ 
ies  of  autumnal  coloring,  imparting  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  autumn  its  characteristic  gay  appearance. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  which  constitute  with  the  maple  leaves  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  season.  None  can  vie  in 
gracefulness  with  the  glorious  chrysanthemums 
which  in  autumn  occupy  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  the  cherry-blossoms  in  spring. 


Winter 

From  the  tourist's  point  of  view  winter  is  ap¬ 
parently  devoid  of  interest,  but  it  has  in  reality 
many  characteristic  attractions  of  its  own.  Snow 
begins  to  fall  at  the  end  of  December.  On  the 
Eastern  coasts  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  parts, 
where  tourist  points  are  mostly  found,  the  cold 
is  not  so  intense  and  tourists  may  enjoy  a  few 
days  in  pleasurable  winter  resorts,  which  have 
sprung  up  about  hot  springs  in  warm  locali¬ 
ties,  such  as  Atami.  Beppu,  etc.  The  special  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  season  are  such  winter  sports 
as  game-shooting,  skiing,  and  skating.  Game¬ 
shooting  may  be  enjoyed  between  October  and 
April,  the  game  comprising  wild  boars  deer 
hares,  wild  dock,  snipes,  pheasants,  etc  ’ 


Tourist  Points 

Yokohama — The  first  landing  place  of  tourists  who 
ronie  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Is  the  principal  port  of 
Japan.  Hotels:  Grand  Hotel  nnd  Oriental  I’alace. 

Tokio— The  Capital  of  the  Empire,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  then  two  millions.  Hotels :  Imperial 
Selyoken  and  Tokyo  Station.  *• 

Nikko - A  mountain  town  4  hours  from  Tokio,  which 

boasts  of  world  famous,  gorgeous  temples  uinld  fine 
cryptomeria  groves.  Hotels:  Knnaya,  Nlkko. 

MatHiinhlnia — One  of  the  Three  Most  Benniif.,1 
Sights  In  Japan.  Hotel:  Park.  IUI 

Ikao  Hot  Spring: — notel :  Ikno  Hotel. 

Karnlzana  —  Hotels:  Mikasa,  Mampel  and 
Knrutzawa. 

Kamakura - Formerly  the  seat  of  the  Shoguns  - 

The  Dalbutau,  or  Great  Buddha,  stands  here.  Hotel - 
Ivolhin. 

llakonc - The  most  popular  resort  near  Tokio 

Hotel:  Fujiya. 

Atami  is  celebrated  for  Its  geyser.  Hotel:  Atami. 

Ml.  Fuji - This  world-famous  mountain  rises  to  a 

height  of  12,370  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
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YURAKUCHO  STREET 


THE  TRAVELER  IN  JAPAN  HAS 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT 

THE  JAPAN  TOURIST  BUREAU 


The  development  of  the  railway  services  is  one  of  the  achievements 
of  the  country.  Remotest  parts  of  the  empire  are  now  provided  with  rail¬ 
ways.  All  the  principal  cities  and  places  visited  either  on  business  or  sight¬ 
seeing  are  linked  together  by  a  far-reaching  railway  system.  Pleasure  and 
health  resorts  have  been  brought  nearer.  No  eflort  has  been  spared  to 
introduce  the  most  up-to-date  improvements  known  to  science  in  train 
equipment,  for  the  comfort  as  well  as  safety  of  the  traveller.  On  the 
principal  lines  express  train  service  is  excellent,  with  sleeping  and  dining 
cars,  and  English-speaking  conductors  in  attendance. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  travelling  to  China  or  Europe  via  Chosen  and 
Manchuria,  a  Limited  Express  is  run  daily,  both  ways  between  Tokyo  and 
Shimonoseki,  a  western  gate-way  of  Japan.  This  train  is  composed  of 
several  coaches  and  is  luxuriously  equipped,  including  observation  car  and 
many  features  of  convenience. 

As  the  empire  is  comparatively  limited  in  area  and  since  her  develop¬ 
ment  is  largely  due  to  the  expansion  of  her  sphere  of  activity  over  the  seas, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  perfect  international  through  traffic.  Passengers 
can  arrange  for  through  bookings  to  and  from  Chosen;  North  and  South 
Manchuria;  Russian  Maritime  Province;  China;  European  Russian  and  West 
Europe  over  the  trans-Siberian  route.  Interchangeable  tickets  are  issued 
by  the  chief  trans-Pacific  and  Suez  steamship  lines,  between  Japanese  and 
Chinese  ports  of  call,  for  breaking  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage  by  over¬ 
land  journey.  The  same  arrangements  are  in  force  for  overland  tourists 
between  ports  of  call  in  Japan.  Nothing  has  been  left  to  be  desired  for  the 
convenience  of  passengers.  In  fact,  the  excellent  accommodations  in  the 
trains  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  of  railway  hotels — affords  every 
possible  comfort  to  the  passengers  while  in  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  foreigners  to  travel  without  trouble, 
tickets  for  the  International  Through  Traffic  as  well  as  for  local  traffic  on 
principal  sections  are  placed  on  sale  at  the  offices  of  the  following  tourist 
agencies: — 

Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  International  Sleeping  Car  Co. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  Nordisk  Resebureau. 


The  Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  a  semi-official  organization,  having  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Imperial  Government  Railways,  other  railway  and  steam¬ 
ship  companies,  hotels  and  tourist  agencies,  affords  special  facilities  gratis 
to  foreign  travellers.  From  this  Bureau  and  its  branches  is  furnished  all 
necessary  information  as  to:  travelling,  letters  of  introduction,  admissions 
to  places  of  interest,  itineraries,  estimates  of  expenses,  information  booklets, 
etc.  The  Bureau  also  issues  rail  and  steamer  tickets  with  special  privileges 
— longer  validity  and  free  stop-overs. 

Foreign  travellers  are  invited  to  call  at  the  following  offices  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau,  so  that  they  may  save  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  in  touring  in  the  fair  land  of  Japan. 


Tokyo  —  TJead  Office.  Tokyo 
Station. 

Yokohama  —  Inquiry  Office,  78 
Yamashitacho. 

Kobe — -Ticket  Office,  2  Kaigan- 
dori  Itchome. 

Shimonoseki  — -  Inquiry  Office, 
San-yo  Hotel  Building. 

Nagasaki— Ticket  Office,  4  Oura. 

Seoul  (Keijo)  —  Branch,  South 

Manchuria  Railway. 

Dairen — Branch,  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Building. 

Taipeh  (Taihoku)- — Branch,  For¬ 
mosan  Railway  Hotel. 

Tsingtao  (Seito)  —  Branch, 
Shantung  Railway  Building. 

Peking — -Ticket  Office,  Morrison 
Road. 


Agencies  Abroad: — 

Shanghai — Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Hongkong  —  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  Toyo  Kison  Kaisha,  and 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Offices. 

Singapore — Patersons  Simons  & 
Co., 

Manila — Warner  Barnes  &  Co., 
Erlander  fit  Ealinder  Co. 

Sydney — Burns,  Philip  Ac  Co. 

Melbourne— Dalgety  At  Co. 

New  York — -Japan  Society.  165 
Broadway. 

Seattle  - —  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Colman  Building. 

San  Francisco  —  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  Merchants'  National  Bank 
Building. 


JAPANESE 

DINING 

CAR 


TOKIO 

(CENTRAL) 

STATION 


SHIMONOSEKI  PIER 
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Brief  Itinerary  of  an  Ideal  Thirty-Day  Tour 

Day 

1st — Yokohama.  Motor  to  Kanazawa  vja  NegishL  ‘Mississippi  Bay,’ 
and  Tomioka. 

2nd — Yokohama  to  Tokyo.  Shiba  Park  (temples  and  tombs  of  ,the 
Shoguns),  Graves  of  47  ftonins,  Hibiya  Park,  Imperial  Palace. 

3rd — Tokyo.  Commercial,  Naval,  and  Military  Museums;  Kudan 
Shrine;  Imperial  Theatre.’ 

4tb— Tokyo.  Ueno  Park  (Imperial  Museum),  Asakusa  Park. 

5th — Sendai.  Arrive  A.  M.  by  rail  to  Shiogaraa;  bout  to  Matsushima. 

6th — Matsushima  return  Sendai  and  take  night  train  for  Nikko. 

7th — Nikko.  SacTed  Bridge,  Shrines,  and  Kirifuri  or  Urami  Falls. 

8th — Nikko  to  Kegon  Fad,  Lake  ChuzenjL 

9th — Nikko  to  Yokohama  via  Tokyo  or  via  Akabane  and  Shinagawa. 

10th — Kamakura,  Hachiman  Shrine,  Daibutsu,  Kannon  Temple;  to 
Katase;  to  Enoshima  Island;  to  Fujisawa  and  return  to  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

11th — Yokohama  to  Kozu;  to  Yumoto;  to  Miyanoshita. 

12th — Miyanoshita.  Trip  to  Lake  Hakone  on  foot. 

18th — Miyanoshita  to  Kozu  via  Yumoto;  to  Nagoya;  and  to  Atsuta 
Shrine. 

14th — Nagoya.  Nagoya  Castle  (by  permit);  Commercial  Museum; 
Porcelain  Factory. 

15th— Nagoya.  Leave  A.  M.  for  Yarnada.  Great  Shrines  of  Ise  and 
Futaminoura;  to  Toba  (pearl  culture). 

16th — Yarnada  to  Nara.  Kasuga  Shrine,  Mikasa-yama,  Nigatsudo, 
Big  Bell,  Daibutsu,  and  Imperial  Museum. 

17th — Nara  to  Horyuji  Temple  by  rikisha. 

18th — Nara  to  Kyoto.  Ginkakuji,  Higashi  Honganji,  Chion-in  and 
Kiyomizu  Temples,  Maruyama  Park,  Art  Museum,  and  San- 
jusangendo. 

19th — Kyoto.  Nijo  Castle  (by  permit),  Imperial  Palace  (by  permit), 
and  Kinkakuji  Temple.  Shinkyo-goku  Street  in  the  evening. 

SOth-^Nijo  (Kyoto)  to  Kameka,  whence  by  boat  down  Hozu  Rapids 
to  Arashiyama.  Return  to  Kyoto. 

21st — Excursion  Lake  Biwa,  Miidera  Temple.  By  boat  to  Sakamoto, 
Hiei  Shrine,  whence  to  Karasaki,  Otsu,  returning  to  Kyoto 
through  Can&L 

22nd — Kyoto  to  Osaka.  Imperial  Mint  (by  permit),  Osaka  Castle 
(by  permit),  to  Takarazuka.  Dotombori  in  the  evening. 

2Srd — Osaka  to  Kobe.  Nunobiki  Fall,  Suwayama  Park,  and  Nanko 
Shrine. 

24th — Excursion  to  Shioya.  By  steamer  to  Beppu  through  Inland 
Sea. 

25th — Beppu.  Sand-bath.  Electric  ride  to  Hotokezaki. 

26tb— Beppu.  Hachiman-jigoku ,  Kwankaiji  Hill,  Kannawa  Hot 
Spring,  Umi-jigoku  and  Bozu->jigoku. 

27th— Beppu  to  Moji,  whence  by  boat  to  Shimonoseki. 

28th — Shimonoseki  to  Miyajima.  Itsukushima  Shrine  and  its  Torii 
at  high  tide. 

29tb — Miva}ima.  Ascent  of  Mt.  Misen  (A.  M.),  to  Shimonoseki 
(P.  M.). 

SOtb — Leave  Japan  Proper. 
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UNBESTffIDESPREAD 

Government  Tells  Something  of 
Conditions  That  Have  Ex¬ 
isted  During  Past  Week 

UPRISING  AGAINST  HIGH 
FOOD  PRICES  GENERAL 

Action  of  Mobs  in  Different 
Prefectures  Is  About  the  Same 
— Country  Quiet  Now 


ARTILLERY  CALLED  OUT 

Quell  Wakayama  Rioters  After 

Soldiers  Shot  Into  Crowds — 
Uncertain  About  Tonight 

Last  night  Tokyo  witnessed  prac¬ 
tically  no  rice  riots,  although  crowds 
gathered  at  various  places  like  Honjo, 
Uyeno,  Yotsuya  and  Sudacho. 
rioting,  or  stopping  of  street  cars 
had  been  reported  at  midnight.  But 
precautionary  steps  were  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  on  the  part  of  police  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  Ginza  and  other  principal 
streets  of  the  city  are  normal  again 
all  stores,  restaurants  and  other 
places  being  open. 

Naturally,  the  last  official  bulletin 
for  the  day,  issued  by  the  Home 
Office  late  last  night,  carried  no  riot 
story  for  Tokyo. 

Today,  being  a  holiday  for  many 
workers,  preparations  are  being  made 
for  anything  that' may  happen 
city  tonight. 

Conditions  in  Provinces 

The  sequel  to  the  official  bulletin 
of  the  rice  riots  published  Friday 
night  nt  12  o’clock  by  the  Home 

Office  WaS  madO  public  yvBtardny. 

Vn»  - - - -  ot  noting  in  the 

local  prefectures  from  Wednesday  up 
to  Saturday  are  as  follows: 

Kyoto  Prefecture,  Wednesday: 
Everything  was  as  usual  in  the  city 
of  Kyoto.  In  Shin-Maidzuru  town 
there  was  slight  disquietude,  but 
nothing  happened. 

Thursday:  The  situation  continued 
very  quiet  in  the  prefecture  after  1 
a.m. 

Friday:  Two  ripe  shops  at  Kasaoki- 
Snura  were  stormed  by  about  60  vil¬ 
lagers.  A  shop  was  also  attacked  by 
about  160  villagers.  But  they  soon 
withdrew.  The  city  of  Kyoto, 
vicinity,  and  Shin-Maidzuru  town,  all 
were  peaceful. 

Osaka  People  Indoor* 

Osaka  Prefecture,  Wednesday: 
The  prefecture  issued  a  note  warning 
the  citizens  of  Osaka  not  to  go  out 
in  night.  The  newspapers  reported 
the  issue  of  the  note  by  publishing  an 
extra  edition.  The  city  became  quiet 
after  8  p.m.  as  the  tram  service  was 
stopped.  At  Kishiwada  town,  a  crowd 
of  about  3,000  people  at  9.40  p.i 
set  two  houses  on  fire.  The  two 
houses  were  completely  burned.  The 
rice  shops  of  the  town  were  attacked 
and  plundered.  The  general  situa¬ 
tion  grew  worse,  but  became  quiet 
by  6  a.m.  Thursday. 

Thursday:  The  city  of  Osaka  and 
the  rural  districts  were  quiet,  but  the 
troops  kept  guard  as  on  previous  day. 

Friday:  Peace  completely  restored 
in  both  the  urban  and  rural  districts. 

Hyogo  Prefecture,  Wednesday:  At 
about  9  p.m.,  about  1,000  people 
gathered  at  the  newly-reclaimed  land 
at  Minatogawa,  the  city  of  Kobe. 
About  300  or  400  of  them  attacked 


Will  Deport  Rich  Rice 
Holder  From  Native  City 

A  telegram  to  the  Nichi  Nichi 
from  Tsu,  Miye  prefecture,  says: 
Poster  on  which  was  written 
“Contribute  ¥20,000!"  was  stuck 
on  the  door  of  the  house  ox  Oka- 
Han,  a  rice  broker  of  Tsu, 
Wednesday  morning.  He  had  in¬ 
vited  public  indignation  by  his 
purchase  of  2,000  koku  of  rice 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  warn¬ 
ed  twice.  He  will  be  deported 
from  the  city  of  Tsu. 


as  usual.  In  night  about  500  as¬ 
sembled  at  Maidzuru  park,  and  about 
1,600  at  the  Osu  Kannon  temple. 
Two  or  three  open  air  speeches  were 
tried,  but  there  was  no  response. 
The  crowds  withdrew  them  at  12  p.m 

Attack  Licensed  Districts 

Shidzuoka  Prefecture,  Wednesday 
In  the  city  of  Shidzuoka,  crowds 
stormed  the.  licensed  quarter  starting 
at  7  p.m.,  and  12  licensed  houses 
sustained  damages.  Rice  shops 
city  were  also  attacked  and  damaged. 
Dispatch  of  troops  was  asked  at  9.50 
p.m.  At  Yejiri  town,  rioters  rose  and 
shops  were  set  on  fire  at  about 

9  p.m.  Three  houses  were  burned  by 
their  hands.  In  the  city  of  Hama¬ 
matsu,  there  was  rioting  and 
house  was  on  set  fire,  but  the  flames 
were  suppressed. 

Thursday:  The  city  of  Shidzuoka 
and  Yejiri  town  were  quiet.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  rioters  attacked  a  hotel 
the  city  of  Hamamatsu.  At  Mitsuke 
town,  thousands  of  rioters  stormed 
rice  shops  and  also  destroyed  houses 
and  the  police  station.  At  Kakegawa 
town,  about  27  houses  of  the  rich 
were  stormed. 

Friday:  Arrests  of  40  ringleaders 
were  made  at  Fujiyeda  town.  Fuji- 
yeda  and  Shimada  towns  asked  the 
dispatch  of  troops.  At  Shimidzu 
and  Yejiri  towns,  incenderists  were 
arrested.  At  night  about  600  people 

stormed  houses  nn.l  threw  stones. 

Troops  have  just  arri.’eJ;  -he  rioting 
will  abate  without  further  develop¬ 
ment.  At  Omiya  town  a  crowd  of 
about  600  people  stormed  some 
houses,  but  everything  was  quiet  after 

10  p.m.  Eight  rioters  were  arrested 
at  Kakegawa  town  Thursday  night. 
The  cities  of  Shidzuoka,  and  Hama¬ 
matsu,  Kakegawa,  Mishima  and 
Numadzu  towns  were  all  quiet. 

Troop*’  Efforts  Useless 

Wakayama  Prefecture,  Wednes¬ 
day:  From  11  a.m.  in  the  city  of 
Wakayama,  crowds  gathered  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  city.  Despite  of 
guard  of  troops,  they  stormed  houses. 
The  situation  reached  the  heighest 
point  at  about  9  p.m.  They  started 
fires  at  Saki-cho  and  Yomo-cho,  and 
the'ir  scope  of  violence  widened.  They 
resisted  troops  armed  with  weapons, 
At  1.30  a.m.  Thursday,  one  man  was 
killed  and  several  wounded  in  a  fight. 
The  rioting  abated  by  5  a.m.  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Thursday:  Arrests  of  124  ring¬ 
leaders  were  made  in  the  city  of 
Wakayama.  The  city  was  strictly 
guarded  by  heavy  artillery  dispatched 
by  the  Fourth  Division.  At  Okay/a 
town,  the  poor  people  attacked  rice 
shops.  They  rushed  into  the  police 
station,  and  three  houses  were  burn¬ 
ed  by  their  hands.  The  military 
guard  was  maintained  Friday  night. 

Kure  Sailors  Called  Out 

Hiroshima  Prefecture,  Wednesday 
No  rioting  in  the  city  of  Hiroshima. 
In  the  city  of  Kure  at  about  8  p.m. 
several  crowds  stormed  and  plunder¬ 
ed  wine  shops,  and  drapers’  shops. 
Sailors  were  sent  out  from  the  naval 
station.  The  riotings  quit  at  3.30 
At  Fuchu  town,  about  200  peo- 


Home  Minister  Midzuno  Yields 
to  Protests  From  Tokyo 
Newspaper  Men 

‘FACTS,  ONLY  FACTS” 

IS  PRESS  PRIVILEGE 

Editors  Warned  About  Color¬ 
ing  Stories  so  as  to  Cause 
More  Trouble 

MINISTER  HESITATED 

But  Cabinet  Member  Was  Influenc¬ 
ed  When  Japanese  Publishers 
Repeated  Their  Demands 


police  boxes  at  Minato-machi,  break' ^Te"  appeared  in  the  town  at  9  p. 

Wig -window  panes  and  doors,  but  they  l*  d  £\ouho  wils  destroyed  by  fire.  I 
V  s  wMA^Abe  low,,,  36  tSfjsSfei  «r- 
£ TSS ,  »»■>  *l  and  Tok.lcl.1 

!  thd  morning.  At  about  8  P-m-L  a4  rjngiea(tere  and  104  rioters 

?b°°f  ?  S  *w*Jd  were  taken.  Thur.da,:  In  the  city 

by  about  BOO  or  800  people,  but  by|of  aW  3>000  peoplo  ,ssem. 

bled  at  8  p.m.  in  two  parties,  and 


The  Shunjukai’s  efforts  in  behalf 
of  all  Tokyo  papers  to  get  the  Home 
hjinister  to  lift  the  ban  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  news  concerning 
rice  riots  have  proved  successful. 
Late  yesterday  afternoon  the  Home 
Minister  conceded  to  the  Shunjukai, 
granting  the  publication  of  news 
other  than  that  reported  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  bulletins,  on  the  condition  “that 
they  should  be  reports  of  actual  facts, 
reliable  and  accurate  without  ex¬ 
aggerations  or  coloring  intended  to  in¬ 
stigate  further  rioting.” 

At  first,  Dr.  Midzuno  hesitated  to 
raise  the  ban.  At  noon,  when  he 
invited  representatives  of  the  Shun¬ 
jukai  to  his  office,  he  formally  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  government  would 
under  no  conditions  consent  to  the 
request  made  by  the  Shunjukai  Friday 
night  to  withdraw  the  order. 

Members  of  the  Shunjukai  gather- 
at  the  Seiyoken  Hotel  early  in 
the  afternoon  to  hear  the.-committee’s 
report  on  the  government's  reply. 

Tile  conference  continued  until  din¬ 
ner  time,  and  after  much  discussion 
they  decided  to  make  another 'protest 
to  the  Home  Minister  through  three 
representatives. 

These  representatives  visited  Dr. 
Midzuno  at  his  official  residence,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 
In  spite  of  the  agreement,  however, 
the  Home  Office  still  continues  to 
publish  official  reports  relating  to  the 
rice  riots  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
Yesterday’s  final  bulletin  came  out 
late  last  night. 

were  staying  overnight  in  the  town. 
When  the  rioters  stormed  rice  shops, 
one  of  the  soldiers  staying  at  one 
of  the  shops  was  injured  by  a  stone. 

Stone  Hits  Policeman 

Thursday.  At  9  p.m.  at  Kasahara- 
mura  village,  while  four  members  of 
the  village  assembly  were  negotiating 
with  a  house,  about  40  villagers 
gathered  round  the  house  and  after 
hearing  the  negotiations,  they  set  the 
house  on  fire.  In  the  city  of  Gifu, 
there  was  an  assembly  of  people  at 
11  p.m.  The  assembly  was  broken 
at  2  a.m.  No  casualties  of  men  re¬ 
sulted,  except  that  of  a  policeman  who 
was  hit  by  a  stone. 

Fukushima  Prefecture,  Thursday: 
The  city  of  Wakamatsu  was  threaten¬ 
ed  by  crowds  of  about  500  people, 
but  they  withdrew  themselves  at  2 
In  the  city  of  Fukushima, 
nothing  riotous  happened  as  guard 
duty  was  done  by  troops.  Friday. 
About  3,000  people  assembled 
city  of  Wakamatsu  at  8  p.m;  They 
split  into  two  parties  and  opened  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  shops  in  a  threatening 
nature.  They  continued  their 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


PANESE  ACTIVITY 
IN  NORTH  IS  TOLD 


First  Official  Statement  oi 
Situation  in  Siberia  Is  Issued 
by  War  Office 

ENEMY  NUMBERS  FIGURED 

Forces  of  Bolsheviks  alul  War 
Prisoners  Are  Scattered  in  Small 
Bodies  Throughout  Country 

The  War  Office  yestc-r.  --  i~u.< 
he  first  official  stntom®-1  v^varding 
ho  activities  of  Japanese  Troops  in 
Siberia.  It  follows: 

The  inhabitants  in  north  Man¬ 
churia,  not  only  Japanese,  hut  the 
others,  are  welcoming  the  arrival  of 
our  troops.  The  intelligent  class  of 
Russians  is  highly  pleased  with  the 
coming  of  the  Japanese  troops.  The 
Chinese  are  also  friendly  disposed. 

The  enemy  strength  in  the  Amur 
localities  is  about  17,000,  which  is 
distributed  as  follows: 

At  Usuri,  5,000,  including  2,000 
Austro-Germans,  possessing  aircrafts, 
armored  cars,  two  armed  motorcars 
and  two  gunboats. 

Near  Habarovsk,  1,000  and  4,600 
Austro-Germans, 

At  Nicolaisk,  900  with  one  gunboat 
and  five  more  expected. 

At  Blagovestchensk,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  rendezvous  of’  the  Mari¬ 
time  Province,  has  shown  no  change. 
Troops  there  are  believed  be  about 
,000  strong. 

In  the  Zabaikal  localities  the  enemy 
totals  18,000  distributed  as  follows: 

At  Chita,  3,000,  including  2,000 
Austro-Germans. 

At  Welfnevjinsk,  9,000,  including 
,000  Austro-Germans. 

At  Kakta,  150. 

Those  available  to  be  armed  in 
Zabaikal,  Chita  and  Welfnevjinsk 
localities  are  reported  to-' be  16,000 
besides  the  Austro-German  prisoners 
who  in  the  Amur  localities  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,500  and  in  the  Zabaikal, 
61,000. 

Stephanof,  Czech  Delegate 
The  Czechs'  delegate,  Stephanof, 
will  leave  Vladivostok  on  August  16 
and  corao  here  to  express  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  Japan's  assistance  to  the 
A  small  detachment  oftHe  enemy 
attempted  an  assault  on  Kqlmuicov’s 
band  but  was  successfully  repulsed. 

According  to  the  inhabitants,  the 
enemy  east  of  the  railway  at  Uspenca 
and  east  of  Simacov,  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  our  right  wing,  has  in¬ 
creased  to  8,000  strong.  The  enemy 
is  arming  rafts  on  the  Usuri  river  with 
machine  guns. 

Bolsheviks  Are  Conferring 
Krasnoschokoff,  head  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Soviets,  is  said  to  have  called 
meeting  of  members  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Committee  at  Blagovest¬ 
chensk  in  order  to  decide  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Allied  armies. 

Four  enemy  steamers  appeared  in 
the  Lake  Khanka  at  noon  of  August 
14  with  an  apparent  intention  of  land¬ 
ing  troops,  numbering  about  3,000, 
the  neighborhood  of  Gaiuoron 


(I.S.  CONSUL  TELLS 
MOSCOW  TROUBLES 

Events  Leading  Up  to 'Depar¬ 
ture  of  Allies1  Representa¬ 
tives  Reported 

SOVIETS  HELD  HOSTAGES 

Despite  Promises  Unofficial  Per¬ 
sons  Were  Arrested — Lenin  Said 
War  State  Existed 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  16.— The 
State  Department  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  giving  a  summary  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  received  from  the  American 
consul  at  Moscow 

'July  29:  Lenin  declared  before 
an  official  gathering  of  Soviets  that 
state  of  war  existed  between  tl 
Russian  Republic  and  the  Allied 
powers.  The  diplomatic  represent¬ 
ative  of  Great  Britain  and  consular 
representatives  of  France,  Italy  and 
the  United  States  inquired  of  the 
commissariat  of  foreign  affairs  if 
Lenin’s  declaration  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  declaration  of  war,  in¬ 
volving  the  rupture  of  the  de  facto 
relations  and  the  departure  of  the 
consuls.  Tchitcherin  said  that  Lenin’s 
statement  need  not  be  regarded  as 
declaration  of  war,  but  that  it  was 
declaration  of  a  state  of  defense, 
and  the  government  desired  to  con¬ 
tinue  Its  relations  with  the  Entente, 
as  it  did  with  Germany  and  under 
analogous  circumstances. 

“Three  days  later  he  said  that  inas¬ 
much  as  Lenin’s  utterances  were  made 
behind  closed  doors  at  a  meeting  at 
hich  the  agent  of  the  Allies  was 
present  only  by  special  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  government, 
that  no  public  explanation  could  be 
given  about  the  non-public  utter¬ 
ance." 

Held  Prisoners  as  Hostages 
‘August  5:  At  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  Tchitcherin  and  the  eonsuls- 
general  of  Sweden,  Japan,  United 
States  and  France,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  first  gave  the  solemn  assur¬ 
ance  that  all  Allied  persons  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  or  unofficial  character  would 
not  be  molested:  second  Tchitcherin 
states  that  the  Allied  military  mis- 

"ouid  not  bo  allowed  to  depart 
had  already  boon  promised.  Other 
civil  persons  arrested  were  held  as 
hostages  for  the  lives  of  Soviet  mem.- 
bers  in  territory  occupied  by  the 
Allies.  Tchitcherin  said  that  these 
persons  were  civil  prisoners  arrested 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
war  for  internment.  He  added  that 
no  responsibility  could  be  assumed 
for  the  future  safety  of  these  persons 
because  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
already  attacked  Archangel  without 
declaration  of  war. 

“Consul  Pool  replied  that  he  was 
without  knowledge  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  north,  but  warned 
Tchitcherin  that  the  people  of  the 
Allied  nations  could  not  be  intimidat¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  initiation  of  a  system 
of  reprisals  by  the  Soviet  government 
could  only  result  in  the  individual 
members  of  the  government  being 


north  of  Spaskoye.  Spaskoye  is  I  held  responsible  personally,  and  in 
situated  about  30  miles  south  of  the  loss  by  the  Bolsheviks’  cause  of 


Stephanofska  where  our  first  line 
formed.  Spaskoye  being  in  our  rear 
which  is  not  strongly  guarded  at  pre¬ 
sent,  if  the  enemy  should  succeed  in 
his  purpose  of  landing  the  troops,  we 
may  be  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Although  the  strength  of  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  of  European  Russia  on  the 
Volga  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
150,000,  they  not  only  maintain  a 
superior  front  but  are  making  more 
or  less  progress.  The  Bolshevik 
troops  have  captured  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bgurma  situated  on  the  rail¬ 
way  line  between  Wuafu  and  Sim¬ 
birsk  and  appear  to  be!  marching  to¬ 
ward  Sinpirsui. 

No  definite  news  of  j  the  flight  of 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  has  (been  received 
but  it  is  generally  belieyed  to  be  true. 


the  arrival  of  the  troops  'at  9.60 
o’clock,  they  were  driven  home. 
Asahi  town  showed  signs  of  trouble 
from  the  morning  but  the  day  passed 
without  excitement. 

Thursday:  Everything  became 

quiet  in  Kobo,  Amagasaki  cities  and 
Akashi  town. 

Friday:  Peace  continued  in  Kobe, 
Amagasaki  cities  and  Akashi  town. 
The  shops  excepting  those  of  rice 
merchants,  opened,  and  people  in  the 
streets  went  about  their  work. 

Nagoya  People  Quiet 

Aichi  Prefecture,  Wednesday 
Roughly  10,000  people  assembled  at 
Maidzuru  park  and  the  Osu  Kannon 
temple.  They  set  police  boxes  and 
the  rico  exchange  office  on  fire,  but 
fire  was  put  out.  At  Isshiki  town, 
200  fishermen  came  to  the  head 
townsman’s  house  and  asked  to  take 
measures  for  relief.  At  Iwakura 
town  also  500  people  came  in  same 
action. 

Thursday:  In  the  city  of  Nagoyn 
the  citizens  were  a  little  softened 
Two  thousand  people  assembled 
Maidzuru  park  in  night  without  riot 
ing.  More  than  10,000  people  gather¬ 
ed  at  the  Osu  Kannon  temple  attacked 
public  telephone  boxes  and  entertain¬ 
ment  houses,  but  were  driven  home 


by  1  i 


Friday:  The  city  of  Nagoya  was 


attacked  houses.  Fires  were  started, 
but  were  put  out.  Naval  guards  were 
still  kept  in  the  city  Thursday  night 
and  Friday  night. 

Newspaper  Reports  Colored 
Okayama  Prefecture,  Wednesday: 
At  about  8  p.m.  in  the  city  of  Oka¬ 
yama,  200  or  300  people  assembled 
the  city,  but  they  did  no  rioting. 
Troops  were  dispatched  to  the  divi¬ 
sion. 

Thursday:  There  was  still  a  pro¬ 
bability  of  trouble  in  the  city  of  Oka¬ 
yama,  and  military  guards  continued 
to  be  kept  in  order  to  quell  riots. 
The  city  was  peaceful  at  night. 
Eighty-five  arrests  of  rioters  were 
made.  Newspaper  reports  of  the  use 
of  dynamite,  revolvers  and  bamboo 
spears  were  groundless. 

Friday:  Issuing  the  prefectural 
regulation,  an  assembly  of  more  than 
five  persons  and  going  out  in  com¬ 
pany  of  same  numbers  in  night  were 
prohibited. 

Toyama  Prefecture:  The  prefec¬ 
ture  has  continued  peaceful  since 
August  9.  Gifu  Prefecture,  Wednes¬ 
day:  From  about  9  p.m.  more 

than  40  people  assembled 
primary  school  at  Taehi  town,  and 
they  attacked  rice  shops.  But  they 
were  driven  home  by  soldiers  who 


The  following  messages  in  regard  to  the  Red  Cross  Mission  to 
Europe,  headed  by  Prince  Tokugawa,  have  been  exchanged  by  President 
Wilson  and  the  Emperor: 


Wilson  Sends  Message  to  the 
Emperor  on  Recent  Visit  of 
Red  Cross  Mission  to  L l.S. 


His  Majesty  Yoshihito, 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 

The  visit  of  Prince  Tokugawa 
and  his  suite  to  this  country  has 
been  an  inspiring  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  which 
the  Imperial  Government  and  its 
people  are  so  prompt  to  respond. 
Whenever  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind  is  concerned  in  this  time  of 
stress,  privation  and  human 
suffering  the  people  of  Japan 
.  through  their  Red  Cross  have 
given  substantial  and  enduring 
evidence  of  the  humanitarian 
principles  which  guide  them  in 
their  relations  with  their  fellow- 
men.  The  visit  of  Prince  Toku¬ 
gawa  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  American  people  as  another 
expression  of  Japanese  sympathy 
and  aid  in  rendering  succor  to 
oppressed  peoples  whenever  they 
may  be. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


The  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington. 

Your  kind  and  welcome  teler 
gram  regarding  the  Red  Cross 
Mission  headed  by  Prince  Toku¬ 
gawa  is  deeply  valued  as  a 
touching  and  spontaneous  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Japanese  sentiment. 
All  efforts  to  alleviate  the  in¬ 
evitable  terrors  of  w St  are  in¬ 
deed  the  subject  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  me  and  my  people, 
and  I  entertain  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  Prince’s  visit  may  be 
productive  of  great  good  in  this 
direction.  I  thank  you  warmly 
for  his  gracious  reception  and 
for  your  message. 

YOSHIHITO. 


whatever  sympathy  it  might  now  have 
in  the  minds  of  the  civilized  world." 

Arrested  Corcsuls-Genoral 
The  fourth  message  of  Consul  Pool 
dated  August  6  states  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  forcibly  entered  the  con- 
sulates-general  of  France  and  England 
August  5  and  arrested  the  consuls- 
general  and  their  staffs,  who  were 
eleased  the  following  morning 
through  the  untiring  good  offices  of 
Swedish  consul-general, 
guard  was  placed  around  the  con¬ 
sulates,  which  would  not  permit  the 
British  and  French  nationals  to  ap¬ 
proach. 

Feeling  no  assurance  that  the 
American  consulate-general  would 
r.ot  be  violated  at  any  moment,  Pool 
destroyed  the  code  and  records.  This 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  o 
consulate’s  functions,  and  Consul 
Pool  asked  the  Swedish  consul-gen¬ 
eral  to  take  over  the  protection  of 
the  American  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  a  request  of  facilities 
from  the  Soviet  Government  for  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  American 
diplomatic  and  consular,  staff.  The 
allied  consuls  are  doing  likewise. 

All  possible  steps  are  being  taken 
for  the  security  of  private  American 
citizens  who  have  not  been  molested 
so  far.  Consul  Pool  said  their  depar¬ 
ture  would  probably  be  by  the  wayof 
Petrograd  and  Stockholm. 


U.  S.  TO  SEND  2,000,000 
MORE  TO  FRANCE  IN  YEAR 

Senate  Passes  Man-Power 
as  Step  Toward  Great 
Force 

Kokusai  Direct  Service 
WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15.— The 
man-power  bill  extending  the  draft 
ages  from  18  to  45  years  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate.  II 
has  been  announced  that  the  Amer- 
war  program  calls  for  more  than 
3,000,000  Americans  in  France  by 
June  30,  1919.  President  Wilson’s 
policy  as  stated  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  is  the  concentration  of  Amer¬ 
icans  on  the  entire  West  front,  in¬ 
cluding  Italy: 

“Wi  must  force  the  issue  to  win 
the  Western  front.” 


GERMANS  FORCED  TO 
GIVE  UP  RIBECOURT; 
RETIRE  ALONG  OISE 


Enemy  Is  Not  Within 

50  Miles  of  Paris  Now 

Kokueni  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  14.— 
General  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  at 
the  weekly  conforence  of  news¬ 
papermen  Bald: 

“In  Picardy,  the  salient  line 
now  reaches  the  general  position 
of  the  front  of  1916  before 
Hindenburg’s  withdrawal.  At  no 
point  is  the  enemy  within  60 
miles  of  Paris.  The  Picardy 
salient  ha3  been  trimmed  away  on 
a  front  of  35  miles  and  the  Aisne- 
Marne  line  has  been  strengthen¬ 
ed.” 

In  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  formation  of 
the  First  American  field  army  in 
France  August  10,  General  March 
declared  that  31  American  divi¬ 
sions  are  in  France  and  the  First 
field  army  included  approximately 
125,000  men. 


FAYOR  SEPARATE 
NATIONOF  CZECHS 

Appreciation  of  Recognition  of 
Allies  Expressed  by  Leader 
of  Forces 

KokusRi  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  14.— Recog¬ 
nition  by  the  British  government  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  an  independent 
Allied  nation  arrayed  against  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  was  followed  by  a  similar 
action  by  Italy.  Only  recently 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  expressed 
the  deep  sympathy  with  which  the 
United  States  Government  views  the 
ational  aspirations  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  and  other  oppressed  peoples 
S>1  this  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

Prof,  t:  G.^rffsaryfT,- vr*w.dor. 
the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  •  operating 
in  Italy,  France  and  Russia,  expressed 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  British 
action  and  said  it  was  of  double  value 
since  it  comes  after  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  course  by  two  other  great 
nations. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  is  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  of  the  disaffected 
peoples  of  Austro-Hungary.  They 
inhabit  the  long  stretch  of  territory 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  their  representatives  at 
Entente  capitals  have  contended  the 
establishment  of  an  independent 
Czecho-Slovak  nation  after  the  war 
which  would  set  up  a  barrier  between 
Germany  and  Austria  and  dissipate 
the  Pan-German  dream  of  an  open 
road  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad. 


AMERICAN  TROOPS  SET 
WORLD  HEALTH  RECORD 

Disease  Death  Rate  Only  1.6  Per 
Thousand,  Surgeon-General 
Announces 

Kokusai  Direct  Sotvice 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15.— The 
American  troops  are  setting  the 
world's  record  for  health  and  low 
death  rates.  The  Surgeon-General  of 
he  army  announced  that  deaths  from 
disease  among  the  soldiers  for  the 
weak  ending  July  26  was  at  a 
>f  1.6  per  thousand  per  year, 
such  record  hfls  ever  been  surpassed 
jy  a  military  establishment  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


MORE  CZECHS  IN  HARBIN 

More  Move  West  Preparing  to 
Fight 

Kokusai  Direct  Service 

IIARBIN,  Aug.  15.— Two  more 
'.rains  of  Czecho-Slovaks  passed 
through  Harbin  yesterday  toward 
Hailar  where  it  is  supposed  the 
Czechs  will  concentrate  their  .forces 
before  moving  on  Western  Siberia. 

Reds  Move  to  Dauria 
Asahj  Service 

HARBIN,  Aug.  15.— The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Red  Guards 
moved  to  Daurin.  The  Chinese 
troops  near  Machiefskaiya  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  border.  Train  service 
between  Chita  and  Dauria  has  been 
stopped  owing  to  the  moving  of  the 
troops.  The  commander  of  the  Red 
Guards  proclaimed  martial  law  be¬ 
tween  Dauria  and  Kaluimskaiya. 
Chita  forces  were  mobilized  August 
and  collected  soldiers  have  been 
sent  to  Dauria.  The  number  of  la¬ 
borers  which  was  put  at  7,000  at  th< 

. j  of  mobilization,  has  decreased  to 

half  since  the  coming  of  the  Japanese 
and  Czecho  troops  was  reported. 

Troops  Reassure  Residents 
Asahi  Service 

VLADIVOSTOK,  Aug.  15.— Trans¬ 
port  boats  are  arriving  every  morn¬ 
ing  with  Japanese  troops.  The  ar¬ 
rival  of  Japanese  troops  has  quieted 
the  fears  of  Japanese  residents. 


Mode  Desperate  Efforts  to  Hold 
Important  Railway  Posi¬ 
tion  in  V^n 

ENEMY  ALSO  EVACUATES 
HEBUTERNE  POSITIONS 

Haig  Reports  Advanced  Loca¬ 
tions  West  of  Bapaume' Were 
Relinquished 

OTHER  TEUTONTROURLES 

Italians  Keep  Enemy  Busy  on 
Their  Front  and  Ukraine  Is 
in  Revolt 

Kokusai  Havas  Service 

PARIS,  Aug.  16. — Under  the  con¬ 
stant  pressure  of  Humbert's  troops 
between  the  Matz  and  the  Oise,  the 
Germans  have  been  forced  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  hold  on  Ribecourt  and 
are  falling  back  along  the  OiBe.  They 
had  made  desperate  efforts  to  cling 
to  this  town  owing  to  the  immense 
importance  of  its  situation  on  the  . 
Compaigue  railway  to  Noyon,  but  in 
inj 

Figures  taken  from  official  reports 
of  captures  made  since  July  18,  the 
date  of  Field  Marshal  Foch’s  counter¬ 
blow  in  the  Marne  salient,  up  to 
August  13  are  70,000  prisoners  and 
1,700  guns.  This  is  the  greatest  total 
captures  made  by  the  Allies  during 
11  ’  war  in  such  a  short  period. 

Evacuate  Advanced  Positions 
Kokusai  Havas  Service 

PARIS,  Aug.  15.  —  West  of 
Bapaume  and  following  his  with¬ 
drawal  at  Hebuterne  on  the  British 
front,  the  enemy  evacuated  other 
advanced  positions  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

The  ibrikht  ^a-rying 

out  raids  on  a  large  scale  on  their 
front,  keeping  the  enemy  oh  the  alert 
and  preventing  him  from  detaching 
any  troops  to  France. 

Not  only  Germany's  difficulties  and 
defeats  in  the  West  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  also  the  new  trouble 
which  is  breaking  out  in  the  Bolshevik 
territory.  Ukraine  is  in  revolt  and 
the  German  plans  there  are  shattered. 
Great  uneasiness  is  showing  itself. 
There  are  complaints  that  Germany 
can  no  longer  make  certain  of  vic¬ 
tory. 

British  Make  Progress 
Kokusai  Reuter  Service 
LONDON,  Aug.  15.— Marshal 

Haig’s  Wednesday  evening  communi¬ 
que  states  that  local  fighting  is  taking 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Far¬ 
mers.  We  made  some  progress  tak- 
ng  a  number  of  prisoners  following 
the  enemy’s  recent  withdrawal  from 
the  Hebuterne  sector.  The  enemy 
has  evacuated  the  forward  positions 
of  Beaumont,  Hamel,  Serre,  Puisieux; 
Miraumont  and  Bucquoy.  Our  patrols 
advancing  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  enemy.  They  have  gained 
some  ground  around  these  villages 
and  taken  many  prisoners. 

Collapse  of  German  Plan 
Kokusai  Havas  Service 

PARIS,  Aug.  14.— The  French- 
British  offensive  which  began  August 
8  between  the  Ancre  and  the  Avre 
tjhe  continuation  and  counterpart 
of  the  offensive  of  July  18  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  and  their 
immediate  results  are  similar. 

First:  the  liberation  of  Chateau- 
Thlerry  and  tho  end  of  the  menace 
against  Epernay,  and  the  liberation 
of  Montdidier  and  the  end  of  the 
menace  against  Amiens. 

Secondly:  the  freeing  of  the  great 
railway  line  from  Paris  to  Chaulnes. 
Also  the  line  from  Paris  to  Amiens. 

Thirdly:  the  collapse  of  the  German 
plan  consisting  of  thrusting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  salients  into  the  Allied  front,, 
the  progressive  extension  of  which 
was  bound  to  end  in  the  dislocation 
of  the  front.  Now  the  salient  at 
Montdidier,  after  the  one  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  has  just  been  reduced  and 
all  the  benefits  of  the  maneuver  by 
the  German  high  command  are  lost. 

American  Aviators  Aative 
Kokusai  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15.— Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing’s  communique  for 
August  13  said: 

“Aside  from  intermittent  artil¬ 
lery  activity,  there  is  nothing  to  re¬ 
port  from  the  sector  occupied  by  our 
troops. 

“On  August  11  and  12  our  aviators 
bombed  tho  railroad  yards  at  Longu- 
yon,  Dommary,  Harocourt  and  Con- 
flans.  All  the  machines  returned 
safely." 

For  August  14:  “In  the  Lorraine 
sector  one  of  our  patrols  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  raid  on  the  enemy  lines  and 
brought  back  some  prisoners. 

“In  the  Vosges  a  hostile  raiding 
party  was  repulsed. 

“With  the  exception  of  considerable 
artillery  activity  along  the  Vesle  there 
is  nothing  father  to  report,” 
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CALLS  KAISER  HEAD 
OF  PAH  GERMANISM 

Harden  Says  His  Anniversary 
Speech  Proclaimed  It  to 
the  World 

ALLIED  CHARGES  HOLD 

Easy  to  Show  That  What  Was 

Suspicion  in  1913  Is  Reality 
in  1918 

By  George  Renwick 

AMSTERDAM,  July  14.— Seldom 
has  Maximilian  Harden  laid  about 
him  with  such  cutting  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  blows  as  he  does  in  the 
Zukunft  of  this  week.  From  the  talk¬ 
ative  bellicose  Kaiser  to  the  dismissed 
Kuehlmann,  all  come  under  the  stroke 
of  the  sword.  It  is  a  pogrom  against 
Potsdam  and  all  it  stands  for. 
a  telling  and  daring  onslaught  on  the 
German  Government  and  its  policy. 

He  begins  by  quoting  from  the  first 
French  Yellow  Book  to  show  how,  in 
1913,  the  war  feeling  was  rising  in 
Germany,  and  then  he  says: 

"We  have  done  everything  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  French  and  British 
to  show  that  every  impression  of  1913 
is  a  reality  in  1918.  Indeed,  until 
the  days  of  the  middle  of  June,  only 
one  thing  had  been  wanting,  namely, 
proof  that  the  Kaiser  had  long  re¬ 
garded  the  war  as  inevitable  and  de¬ 
sired  something  like  world  rule. 

"The  speech  delivered  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  ascension — 
and  a  wise  Chancellor  would  have 
suggested  an  inspiring  message  of 
thanks  to  the  nation,  a  far-reaching 
amnesty,  or  generous  gifts  to  the 
army,  as  more  appropriate — has  at 
length  filled  this  gap.  In  long  articles 
filling  whole  pages  of  the  newspapers, 
joy  was  expressed  regarding  the 
speech.  The  French,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  were  not  even  mentioned. 
They  were  regarded,  like  the  Slavs 
and  others,  ns  worn  out  It 
openly  admitted  that  the  army  had 
been  prepared  for  war  and  that  only 
the  Prussian  and  German  conception 
of  the  world  was  consistent  with 
right,  freedom,  honor,  and  morality; 
that  the  war  was  not  a  mere  strategic 
campaign,  but  that  it  could  not  be 
ended  until  this  conception  triumph¬ 
ed  absolutely  over  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pagan  worship  of  money.  And  yet, 
with  that  ns  our  aim,  we  hear  sneers 
from  all  quarters  that  the  repetition 
of  Moltke's  warning  that  the  next 
war  might  last  thirty  years  was  an 
exaggeration.* 

“How,  asked  others,  does  this  fatal¬ 
istic  view  fit  in  with  the  official 
legend  of  the  attack  which  took 
peaceful  people  by  surprise?  And 
what  will  the  attitude  of  the  German 
people  be  to  the  call  to  fight  and 
starve  until  the  Anglo-Saxondom  of 
England  and  America  is  annihilated 
or  forced  to  adopt  the  manner  of 
thought  prescribed  by  German  Kul- 
tur?" 

All  Soe  Kaisor  as  Pan  German 

Harden  appears  to  agree  with  Sem- 
bat,  who,  in  L’Humanite,  said  the 
Kaiser’s  intention  in  making  his 
speech  was  to  show  himself  the  head 
of  the  Pan  German  movement;  and 
he  goes  on: 

"Five  continents  now  see  in  the 
German  Kaiser  a  man  who  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  the  Pan  German 
program.  Important  will  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  Austria-Hungary’s  Parlia¬ 
ments,  which  will  not  be  long  silent, 
i  our  other  allies  who,  in  more 


Editor  Sells  Out  to  the  Enemy 


and  c 

cautious  voices,  will  protest  against 
the  idea  that  they  are  fighting  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Prussian-German 
ception  of  the  world.” 

Harden  holds  that  the  Chancellor 
or  his  deputy  or  Kuehlmann  ought  to 
have  had  the  courage  at  least  to  “say 
loudly  that  expressions  of  opinion 
given  wings  by  festivity  should  not 
be  taken  ns  a  program  or  as  binding 
political  utterance.” 

Harden  quotes  from  a  noteworthy 
article  in  the  Neues  Wiener  Journal, 
advocating  freedom  for  all  the  na¬ 
tionalities  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  as 
“the  present  Austrian  Constitution  is 
out  of  date  and  further  rule  by  means 
of  it  quite  impossible,"  and  saying 
that  “even  the  smallest  race  cannot 
forever  be  suppressed  by  the 
mightiest." 

"Is  u  new  sun,”  asks  Harden,  “ris¬ 
ing  from  that  quarter?  What  un¬ 
speakable  things  Austria  would  have 
spared  herself,  spared  her  friends  and 
her  foes  and  humanity,  had  she 
cognized  that  four  years  ago!  But 
that  is  pnst.  Nevertheless,  the  day 
will  dawn.” 

Having  admitted  that  no  President 
or  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  by 
declaring  war  when  the  unrestricted 
U-boat  war  was  intro d  cd,  he  goes 
on  to  deal  with  the  mar  .  clous  spec¬ 
tacle  of  England,  the  United  States, 
and  France,  once  enemies,  now  stand¬ 
ing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  celebrat¬ 
ing  July  4  together. 

"Could  Austria's  ruling  house,”  he 
asks,  “celebrate  in  the  closest  har¬ 
mony  with  Prussia  July  22,  when  in 
1742  Silesia  was  taken  from  Austria' 
People  who  in  freedom  choose  the 
way  of  their  destiny  can  always  reach 
friendship.  Because  the  dynasty  at 
Windsor  does  not  induge  in  incendia¬ 
rism  and  does  not  need  to  fester  in 
blood,  the  wound  of  1776  is  fully 
healed." 

Harden  then,  with  extracts  from 
Lord  Grey’s  pamphlets,  signifies  his 
support  of  a  league  of  nations  and 
angrily  disposes  of  those  who  sneer- 
ingly  ask  if  Ireland,  Egypt,  and  India 
are  to  be  included,  lie  goes  on: 

“That  England  is  decided,  and  as 
her  colonies  have  already  shown,  to 

bestow  the  blessing  of  the  right  ft 


Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely 

Dr.  Edward  Rumely,  here  shown  The  Mail  was 
sitting  in  the  courtroom,  is  the  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  publisher  of 
The  New  Y'ork  Evening  Mail.  He 
arrested  by  government  agents 
charged  with  perjury,  which  grew  out 
of  a  statement  made  by  Rumely  that 


American-owned 
paper.  Evidence  in  possession  of  the 
government  shows  that  the  paper  is 
owned  by  the  imperial  German  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  on  June  1,  paid 
through  its  agents  the  sum  of 
$735,000,  which  transferred  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper  to  the  Kaiser. 


self-determination  on  all  races  grown 
out  of  infancy  only  a  fool  can  doubt. 
Only  an  ignoramus  can  assert  that 
Lloyd  George  will  not  more  surely 
stand  and  fall  by  home  rule  than 
Hertling  by  the  Prussian  franchise! 
reform,  and  that  under  the  ‘dictator¬ 
ship’  of  Lord  French  the  spirit  of  the 

Irish  has  not  mom  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  than  our  own  state  of  siege 
permits.” 

Tirpitz  and  Kuehlmann  Denounced 
Harden  then  delivers  an  onslaught 
i  some  of  the  Fatherland’s  mighty 
ones.  Tirpitz  he  accuses  of  being 
guilty,  as  Minister  of  Marine,  of  more 
serious  errors  than  had  ever  before 
been  committed  in  German  history, 
and  he  rails  indignantly  at  the  Ad¬ 
miral's  advocacy  of  “qo  treaties, 
concessions,  no  promises,  but  only 
military,  political,  and  economic 
force.” 

Kuehlmann  he  is  merciless, 
speaking  of  him  as  "he  who  used  fine 
words  about  Europe  and  the  duties 
of  culture  and  humanity  to  lull  the 
world  and  then  choked  up  Russia, 
threw  her  into.civil  war  and  domestic 
incendiarism,  and  forced  on  two 
countries  treaties  the  disgraceful 
harshness  of  which  would  make 
Bonaparte  shudder.” 

Nor  does  Harden  spare  the  “Lib¬ 
eral”  Deputy  Minister-President  of 
Prussia,  who  recently  declared  that 
only  the  German  sword  could  bring 
peace. 

He  compares  them  all  with  "that 
arch-hypoerite,  Fritz  of  Prussia,”  who 
was  declaring  in  1740  that  conquered 
territory  did  not  make  the  conqueror 
ealthier  nor  the  conquered  happier, 
and  who  yet  in  that  very  year  was 
preparing  to  invade  and  annex  Sile- 

No  one  in  high  places  in  Germany, 
ys  Harden  in  concluding  his  re¬ 
markable  onslaught,  will  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

“So  now,"  he  goes  on,  “we  have 
clarity.  We  know  what  our  enemies 
ant.  \Vt  know  we  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  call  it  Pan  Gorman  or  what 
you  will,  which  expects  peace  only 
from  the  sword,  and  is  certain  of 
being  able  to  obtain  it  quickly.  Cer¬ 
tain  may  it  also  be  that  none  of  its 
words  will  ever  win  confidence  for 
it.” 
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ZEPPELIN  RAIDERS  FLEE 
FROM  BRITISH  PLANES 

Summer  Rcsorters  on  East  Coast 
See  Chuse  in  Clouds 
Over  Sea 


Reuter  to  Shanghai 

LONDON,  Aug.  6. — Thousands  of 
visitors  at  a  resort  on  the  east  coast 
yesterday  saw  the  Zeppelins  against 
the  skyline  and  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes 
ascending  to  meet  them,  whereupon 
the  airships  turned  northwards  and 
endeavored  to  evade  'their  pursuers 
in  smoke  clouds.  An  hour  later  the 
raiders'  gun-tire  was  heard  nearly 
hundred  miles  from  where  the  chase 
began,  and  a  ^reat  flame  was  ob¬ 
served  out  to  sea 

It  has  bec^eportcd  for  some  time 
that  Germany  is  designing  more 
powerful  Zeppelins  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing  greater  altitudes,  but  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  our  aeroplanes  can  climb 
higher  than  the  Zeppelins,  which 
herefore  need  favoring  mists  if  they 
hope  to  escape. 


Goods  sent  in  December 
August  16  are  as  follows: 

36  “T”  Bandages  ©  .70  .  ¥  26.20 

39  Knit  Wnshcloths  .  2.76 

8  Convalescent  Gowns  @  2.26 

37  Suits  of  Pajamas  @  2.25 
13  Suits  of  Pajnmas  @  2.60 

114  Chest  Bandages  @  .70.... 

162  Sponges  @  .07  . 

44  Bed  Jackets  ©  1.00  . 

41  Bed  Jackets  ©  1.06  . 

35  Pairs  Knit  Woollen  Socks 

©  2.00  . 

145  Jug  Covors  ©  .30  . 

3  Ambulance  Rug3  ©  1.60.. 

1,579  3-inch  Gauze  Bandages 

©  .25  .  394.76 

Express  on  snir 

Total  .  ¥855.95 

Practically  all  the  above  was  made 
from  material  purchased  by  means  of 
the  monthly  gifts  of  the  Americans 
residing  in  Nagoya.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  considerable  sums  subscribed 
by  these  same  Americans  to  Red 
Cross  Funds  at  Nagoya,  in  the  recent 
May  Drive,  and  through  Life  and 
Subscribing  memberships. 

Special  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  splendid  way  in  which  the 
Japanese  called  upon  in  Nagoya,  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  days  of  the  May  Drive, 
helped  our  work.  Governor  Dr. 
Matsui,  and  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Sato, 
showed  immediate  and  active  interest 
in  all  our  work,  and  encouraged  men 
of  means  to  give  to  the  aid  of  this 
collection,  although  having  just  given 
largely  to  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
collection.  Of  the  ¥1,752  then  raised, 
¥1,000  came  from  Japanese  friends. 
The  Nagoya  Auxiliary  of  the  Japan- 
Red  Cross  also  showed  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  our  effort  to  secure  funds. 
Of  far  more  value  than  the  money 
secured  is  this  fine  fraternal  spirit 
of  the  Japanese,  both  in  official  and 
private  life. 

As  soon  as  Red  Cross  work  at 
Karuizawa  is  over,  the  Nagoyi 
Auxiliary  will  again  take  up  their 
regular  work  locally,  and  stand  ready 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  this 
great  organization,  in  relieving  hu¬ 
man  suffering. 

Our  numbers  arc  few,  compared 
with  the  other  large  cities,  but  we 
do  not  intend  to  be  left  out  of  the 
service  brigade. 

David  S.  Spencer, 

Chairman. 


CHOLERA  RAVAGES 
GROWN  RUSSIA 

Hundreds  of  New  Victims  in 
Pelrogrud  Daily — Hunger 
Spread-  die  Disease 

LONDON,  July  12. — Owing  to  the 
grave  shortage  in  food,  cholera  is  on 
the  ,  increase  in  Petrograd,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  arc  daily  falling  vic¬ 
tims  to  it,  says  a  Russian  "wireless 
dispatch  received  today. 

M.  Zinovieff,  head  of  the  Petro¬ 
grad  committee  representing  the 
Russian  Council  of  Commissioners,  jp 
an  appeal  to  the  councils  in  the  corn 
provinces  of  Russia  and  to  th4f  rail¬ 
way  officials,  said: 

"Every  day  many  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  are  fallipg  victims  to  disease.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  to  com¬ 
bat  the  epidemic,  aa  we  are  unable 
to  furnish  even  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  bread  a  day,  and  are  forced  to 
give  herrings  instead  of  bread. 

"It  will  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
on  until  the  ’.  ext  harvest.  Help  us 
to  do  so  by  sending  corn  and  every¬ 
thing  you  can,  All  kinds  of  food 
are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

“We  beg  thi>  railway  officials  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  with  a  view 
to  speeding  the  dispatch  of  food  to 
Petrograd.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
councils  in  the  corn  provinces  to  feed 
Petrograd.” 


The  American  Red  Cross 
Western  Branch 
JAPAN  CHAPTER 
JULY  REPORT 


On  June  28tlf  4  cases  of  Red  Cross 
goods  were  sent,  to  New  York  per  S.S. 
Colombia.  The  contents  were  AS  follows: 
378  pairs  of  Pyjamas,  each  ¥2.74 

equal  . ¥1,036.72 

857 — 3"  Gauze  Bgndnges,  each 

¥.24  equal  ..». .  205.92 

99 — 2”  Gauze  Bandages,  each 

¥.20  equal  .  18.00 

Total  . ¥1,269.61 

On  July  31st  5  cases  of  Red  Cross 
goods  were  shipped  to  Vladivostok. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  tho  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaishn  a  special  reduction  in 
freight  was  allowed.  These  enses  con¬ 
tained  the  following  goods: 

216  Bed  Jackets,*  each  ¥1.35 

equal  .  ¥291.60 

120  pairs  of  Pyjamas  ¥2.74 

equal  .  328.80 

2,028 — 3”  Gauze  Bandages  ¥.24 

equal  . 486.72 

180  pcs.  2"  Gauze  Bandages 

¥.20  equal  . 36.00 

24  pcs.  4"  Gauze  Bandnges 

¥.28  equal  . . . .  6.72 

350  pcs.  ScultetUs  Bandages 

¥.40  equal .  .  140.00 

72  Stump  Bandacvt  ¥.40  equal  28.80 

Total  - .  ■* . . .  ¥1,318.84 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
Branch  is  holdihg  inc  cose  of  knitted 
goods  awaiting  instructions  for  ship¬ 
ment.  This  caso  contains  300  pairs  of 
socks,  23  sweaters,  37  mufflers,  24  pairs 
of  wristlets  and  4  h- Imets. 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  month 


of  July  is  as  follows1 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
for  Month  of  July 
Receipts 

Working  Fund  .  ¥1,900.46 

Membership  Dues  .  2.00 

1  Annual  .  ¥2.00 

General  Contributions  .  2,737.60 

Monthly  Contributions  .  624.07 

Monthly  Garmont  Subscrip¬ 
tions  .  44.20 

Materials  Sold  .  102. 2$ 

1 

Disbursement 

Material  Purchased  .  1 

Sarashi  Material,..  ¥  16.60 

Flannel.  Material  .  1,190.62 

Sundry  Material 
and  -Supplies  ...  3.96 

Postage,  Stationery  and  Print¬ 
ing 


Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Wonkley,  Juno 

„  1°  Aug . 

Rev.  J.  B.  Ayers,  April  to  Aug. 

Mrs.  A.  Youngren,  Juno-July 

A.  Youngren,  "To  July"  . 

Dr.  A.  D.  Hall,  June  . 

J.  H.  Scott,  June-Aug . 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  O.  White,  April 
Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  W.  R.  Wenkley, 

May  . 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hall,  May  to  Sept. 
Sclkokyokwni  collection  . 

¥51.60 

Juno  expenditures  . 

Balance  received  by  Kobo 
Brnnch  from  Osnkn  Auxiliary  ¥45.47 
Kyoto  Auxiliary  Report  for  Jun 

Miss  Ambler  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brokaw 

Mies  Gardiner  . 

Mrs.  Gordon  .  2.00 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Grover  .  2.00 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Hess  .  2.00 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Knipp  .  3.00 

Miss  McGill  . 

Mies  MecClintock  . 

Miss  McGrath  . 

Mlse  Spencer  . 

Miss  Suthon  . 

Mies  Condict .  2.00 

Miss  Peck  .  2.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Learned  .  2.00 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  M.  E.  lloll .  2.00 


Total  amount  received  from 

Kyoto  Auxiliary . 

L.  A.  Endcrs,  April  to  July.  . . . 

J.  Crosslcy,  May-Juno  . 

Rev.  Thos.  H.  Haden,  June.... 

Rono  A.  May,  July  . 

Rev.  Albcrtus  Pieters,  April  to 

June  incl . 

C.  A.  Blank,  May  to  Sopt . 

Miss  G.  Coznd,  April  to  Aug.. . 
Miss  Marian  Humphrey,  April 

to  June  . 

American  Teachers  Kobo  Col- 


Louis  M.  Howe,  June  . 

Geo.  D.  Swan,  March  to  June 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  <L.  M.  Smith, 

June  to  Aug . 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  A.  Vnn  Bronk- 

horst,  July  nnd  Aug . 

H.  B.  Newell,  April-Junc  .... 
G.  A.  Roper,  May  and  Juno  ,  , 
S.  E.  Hager,  July-Docembei*, . 

M.  L.  Miller,  July  . 

J.  P.  Williams,  Junc-July  .... 
Theo.  J.  P.  Maus,  April-Junc 

G.  S.  Bigelow,  July  . 

C.  C.  Hedrick,  June-July  .... 

H.  A.  B.  HofTmeyor,  July . 

L.  S.  G.  Miller,  July  . 

R.  L.  Goldsmith,  Mny-July  .... 

H.  A.  Poole,  July  . 

Kent  Clark,  Mny-July  . 

W.  B.  Foster,  July . 

R.  D.  R„  July  . 

H.  O.  Hereford,  July  . 

H.  M.  Nock,  July  . 

J.  F.  Jordan,  Junc-July  . 


¥28.50 

20.00 

10.00 


16.00 

100.00 

10.00 


46.00 

10.00 

12.00 

20.00 

30.00 

20.00 

20.00 

15.00 

6.00 

20.00 

10.00 


Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Monthly  Garment  Subscrip¬ 
tions  .  ¥  44.20 

Materials  Sold. — 20  lbs.  wool  @ 

¥5.00  per  lb.  plus  packing, 
express  charges,  etc .  102.28 

Total  Miscellaneous  Receipts  ¥146.48 
The  above  report  is  from  Mr.  R 
W.  Nock,  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Branch  of  the  Japan  Chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross. 


AID  BETHLEHEM  STEEL 

War  Finance  Corporation  to  Take 
Up  Part  of  Issue 
WASHINGTON,  July  12.— An 
agreement  practically  has  been  reach¬ 
ed  between  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  the  War  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  under  which  a  $50,000,000 
issue  of  short  time  notes  by  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  underwritten  in  part 
by  the  Government-  Exact  terms, 
interest  rates,  and  length  for  which 
the  loan  will  run  arc  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  and  no  official  statement  will 
be  made  until  a  contract  is  drawn. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Bethlehem 
Company,  nSw  largely  engaged  in 
manufacture  of  war  munitions,  will 
a  part  of  the  new  funds  for  fi¬ 
nancing  expansions,  and  a  part  for 
meeting  indebtedness  maturing  in  the 
near  future.  The  amount  involved 
is  the  largest  yet  taken  up  by  the 
Finance  Corporation. 


Advertising  .  24.00 

Labor  Making  up  Material....  26.93 
Contribution  for  Summer  Work  500.00 
Contribution  Czecho-Slovak 

Emergency  Fund  . . .  500.00 

Amount  Due  Chapter  Dues  Re¬ 
ported  above .  2.03 

Working  Fund  (Balance)  _  3,134.19 

¥6,411.51 
II.  L,  Goldsmith, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 

Statement  for  Month  of  July 
Annual  Memberships 

A.  Youngren,  Osaka  .  ¥2.00 

Statement  of  General  Contributions 
Received  During  July 
Miss  Annice  Siler,  Hiroshima  ¥  50.00 

G.  A.  Larson  . 10.00 

Master  Jack  Bowen,  proceeds  of 
raffle  of  baseball  donated  by 

Mr.  H.  O.  Hereford .  50.09 

P.  H.  McKay,  Fourth  of  July 

Contribution  . 100.00 

Poker  . 2.60 

Proceeds  of  auction  held  at 

Kobe  Club  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  of  tea  cloth  donated  bv 

M,  -CI.IK..  K..  ...  »f  >(:.  -  n  * 


25.00 

520.30 

121.00 

6.00 


32. 59 


Shibahnrn,  of  Mi 

Ban  Knislia,  Osaka  . **“  1,001.00 

C.  do  C.  Hughes,  Fourth  of 

July  Contribution  . 

Mrs.  F.  Tsukamoto,  Fourth  of/r 

July  Contribution  . 

Burnt  Hats  . 

Gross  proceeds  of  Fourth  "of 

July  Dance  .  . 

Sweepstakes  j  \  \  \  \ 

Donation  . 

Kent  Clark,  Sale  of  pictures 
taken  at  Anglo-American 

Charity  Ball  . 

IV.  O.  Dewitt,  proceeds  of  raffle 
of  baseball  donated  by  Mr. 

Dewitt  and  won  by  Mr.  H.  O. 

Hereford  . 

H.  F.  Edsall,  Nara  Hotel,  Nam 
Mr.  Silberman,  donated-  2nd 
prize  won  by  ticket  No.  9 
on  Fourth  of  July  baseball 

game  . :.... 

Mrs.  Harker  by  Mrs* 'Scranton  10.00 
Koba>.Regatta  and  Athletic  Club 
Donated  by  Miss  Farewell  for 

W.  C.  Rochelle  . 

C.  Chicken.  Our  qnuj!  of  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  sale  of  photos  taken 

at  Anglo-American  Ball  _ 

Proceeds  of  raffle  of  n  pumpkin 
presented  by  Mr.  Hughes 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Strong.  .  Sale  of 
Cakes— 4th  of  July' 

Kobe  Sailing  Club "  "Indfnen- 
dcnce  Cup"  Race  . 


Statement  of  Monthly  Contribntlons 
Received  During  July 
Osaka  Auxiliary's  June  Reporf 
Miss  Leila  Bull,  March  to  Aug. 

inc! . . .  ¥10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Erskine, 

May  to  July  . .  6.00 


RACE  IS  SAVED!  IT’S 

INGWE,  NOT  ICHWE 

One  of  England's  Grave  Problems 
Solved  by  Prof.  Stevenson 
of  Oxford 

LONDON,  June  29.— The  use 
the  term,  “Sons  of  Ichwe,”  in  Prince 
Lichnowsky’s  memoirs,  to  describe 
the  English  speaking  nations,  has 
puzzled  a  great  many  readers,  and 
there  have  been  many  speculations 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Stevenson  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  who  has  been 
consulted,  writes:  "The  name  intend, 
ed  must  be,  I  think,  Ingwe.  I 
known  as  a  god  or  hero  in  Frankish, 
Scandinavian  and  Old  English,  and 
was  known  under  the  form  that  his 
name  assumed  in  English,  that  of  Ing, 
by  Lincolnshire  peasants  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

“He  has,  not  unnaturally,  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  eponym  of  the  In- 
guaeones  (a  conflate  form  based  upon 
Tacitus  and  Pliny),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  three  great  groups,  each  de¬ 
scended  from  a  son  of  Mannus,  of 
Teutonic  tribes  recorded  in  the  ethno- 
gonic  myth  in  Tacitus.  As  the  writer 
describes  this  group  as  dwelling  ‘prox- 
imi  oceano,’  it  has  been  coustantly 
identified  with  the  Saxons. 

‘But  the  application  of  the  term 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  modern 
political  sense  is  due  to  the  most 
widely  accepted  theory,  that  of  Mul- 
lehhoff,  who  restricted  it  to  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Frisians  and  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  who  conquered  Bri¬ 
tain.  This  rests  mainly  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  original  Anglo- 
Frisian  tongue  or  dialect,  to  which  the 
term  Inguaeonic  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied. 

'Ignoring  the  difficulties  and  un¬ 
certainties  in  the  theory,  the  ‘Sons 
of  Ichwe’  yield  a  convenient  or  col¬ 
lective  name  for  the  English  speaking 
races  in  the  aspects  of  their  modern 
activities,  envisaged  by  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  in  the  context.” 


NIKKO  NOTES 


NIKKO,  Aug.  10. — The  second 
nnd  third  sons  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  Princes  Atsu  and  Taka¬ 
matsu,  hnve  just  paid  their  Majesties 
n  short  visit,  reaching  Nikko  on 
Wednesday  nnd  lonving  this  morning. 
On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the  streets 
were  decorated  with  flags  in  their 
honor.  Yesterday  the  two  young 
Princes,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  dignitaries,  called  on  Princess  Asa- 
ka,  Ihe  Emperor's  youngest  sister,  at 
the  Sannai  Palace. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Guy  Stockton,  and 
the  Misses  Bailey  and  Ashbcc, 
Shanghni,  Miss  A.  Syler,  and  Master 
Francis  Hereford,  of  Hiroshima,  and 
Miss  Katherine  Thatcher,  of  Tokyo, 
are  visiting  the  Misses  Gaines  and 
MiBS  Holland  at  their  Irimachi  re¬ 
sidence.  Miss  Pearl  Willes,  of  Tokyo, 
is  leaving  Nikko  shortly,  after  a  visit 
of  some  days  with  Miss  Mokler,  at 
Aka-mon.  Mr.  Hioki,  former  Japan¬ 
ese  Minister  to  Peking  has  been 
spending  a  couple  of  days  here,  be¬ 
ing  registered  at  the  Kanaya. 

During  the  past  two  years  there 
have  been  more  cottagers  than  usual 
here,  though  probably  not  as  many 
ns  would  be  the  case  were  greater 
enterprise  shown  by  local  property 
owners.  There  are  not  many  houses 
at  Nikko  suitable  for  foreign  oc¬ 
cupancy,  and  several  of  these,  because 
of  disrepair  or  the  not  always  very 
business-like  policy  of  their  land¬ 
lords,  are  not  desirable.  There  are 
several  houses  which  have  in  the  past 
been  taken  by  summer  residents,  and 
which  could  still  be  bringing  in  good 
rents  every  season,  were  their  owners 
willing  to  keep  them  in  reasonably 
good  condition  and  to  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  comfort  of  tenants. 
While  only  three  or  four  places  are 
now  rented  on  several  year  terms, 
other  houseowners  could  doubtless 
make  mutually  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  regarding  leases.  At  least 
party  has  for  some  time  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  summer  home  during  the 
next  few  years,  but  so  far  without 
avail.  There  are  also  landlords  sup¬ 
posedly  eager  for  tenants,  but  their 
eagerness  does  not  take  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  form. 

The  fact  that  Nikko  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  second  Karuizawa  does  not 
mean  that  good  business  is  not  await¬ 
ing  those  who  are  alive  to  the  op- 
portunites  offered  by  summer  trade. 
Reasonable  inducements  would  also, 
without  doubt,  result  in  the  sale  or 
long  term  leasing  of  some  of  the  well 
situated  land  now  going  to  waste, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  car¬ 
pentry  and  other  labor  would  have 

to  bo  more  satisfactory  than  is  the 

case  here  at  present,  before  house 
building  would  come  to  be  much  fav¬ 
ored.  If  Nikko’s  land  owners  and 
small  merchants  would  look  at  the 
proposition  in  a  far-sighted  manner, 
they  could  within  a  few  years  ma¬ 
terially  benefit  themselves.  But  few 
of  those  occupying  houses  here  or  at 
other  summer  resorts  are  people  of 
any  wealth,  nevertheless  most  of  the 
money  spent  by  them  is  expended  in 
the  immediate  locality,  benefiting  the 
district  by  just  so  much. 

The  Nikko  Hotel's  latest  guests 
are,  Mr.  F.  H.  Van  Leer,  New  York; 


BORDENS 


(ondenped 

MILK 


Kinjo  Shokai 

(Successor  to  KIMBEI) 

EASTMAN 

Kodaks 

and  FILMS 

COLORED  MAGIC  LANTERN 
SLIDES 

Developing 
&  Printing 

Highest  Quality  Work  Done 
Promptly  and  Quickly 

GINZA,  TOKYO 

Tel.  2626  Shimbashi 


Ready- 

Made 


Finest  materials 
and  workman¬ 
ship. 


T.  Yamamoto 

DRESMAKER  and  EMBROIDERIS 
No.  61,  Yamashita-cho,  Yokohama 


Mrs.  Rodfeid  and  two  children,,  qf 
Vladivostok;  Mr.  G.  Dubiowsky,  Mr. 
nnd  Mrs.  Bosshart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y. 
Tourtct,  Miss  L.  Wooton,  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  and  Master  Miller,  Yokohama, 
Deaconess  K.  Bequon,  Miss  Colbatch 
Clark,  Miss  Fontaine,  and  Miss  Ash¬ 
down,  England;  Mme.  nnd  Mile. 
Sntow,  Tokyo;  Mr.  E.  A.  Eveson, 
Hiratsuka,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Bannerman, 
of  the  same  place;  Mr.  A.  Mikelcdge 
and  Mr.  Surantides,  Greece;  the  Rev. 
nnd  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewitt,  Hongkong; 
Mr.  Nogami,  Kobe;  Mrs.  Gaussen, 
Miss  McBain  and  Mr.  Dick  McBain,  . 
Shanghai;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wad¬ 
dell,  Foochow,  China. 


Among  those  registering  at  the 
Knnaya  the  last  few  days  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denham,  from 
San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Con¬ 
nolly,  of  the  same  city;  Miss  Jacob¬ 
sen,  Mr.  J.  E.  Nolte,  Mr.  R.  Murdoch, 
and  Mr.  T.  R.  Murphy,  all  of  Shang¬ 
hai;  Mr.  W.  T.  Tuckcy,  Nanking;  Mr. 
A.  J.  N.  Carey,  Hankow;  Mr.  Hioki, 
Tokyo;  Mile.  Sergeeff,  Mrs.  A. 
Brandcr  and  Mr.  Reginald  Brander, 
Yokohama;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hori- 
goutchi,  Tokyo. 


Read  This!!! 

Tansan 


TANSAN  is  a  Natural  Tonic. 
TANSAN  is  a  Delicious  Drink. 
TANSAN  is  Absolutely  Pure. 
TANSAN  is  an  Aid  to  Digestion. 
TANSAN  does  Not  Lower  the  System. 
TANSAN  is  a  Pick  Me  Up. 
TANSAN  has  No  EquaL 
TANSAN  is  Free  From  Bacteria. 

If  you  have  never  tried 
TANSAN  do  so  AT  ONCE. 
Taste  it  alone,  mix  it  with 
your  WHISKY,  try  it  with 
MILK,  and  remember  you 
are  drinking 

‘‘The  Choicest  of  All 
Choice  Waters” 

K.  MIYASAKI, 

No.  1  Kotohlra-cho,  Shlba-ku,  TOKYO 
J.  CURNOW,  LTD., 
YOKOHAMA 

The  Clifford-Wilkinson  Tansan 
Mineral  Water  Co.,  Ltd., 
KOBE,  JAPAN 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS!  1 ! 


VITA 


An  invigorating  potion  made  of 
Korean  Ginseng,  a  result  of  Dr. 
Sailri’e  fifteen  years'  arduous 
study.  A  cup  of  Vita  will  strength¬ 
en  the  body  and  increase  physi¬ 
cal  energy.  Vita  will  revive  the 
physical  resources,  when  used 
after  a  hard  day’s  work.  As  Vita 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  it  will  prove  an  effective 
antidote  to  all  consuming  diseases 
such  as  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

A  STRONG  STIMULANT 
to  all  vital  organs,  Vita  will 
prove  a  priceless  boon  for  con¬ 
stitutionally  weak  persons  and 
patients  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases. 

One  bottle  ¥1.50 

Sold  at  grocer*  and  druggist* 
all  over  the  country 

T.  Kameya  &  Co. 

GINZA,  TOKYO 
Telephone  No*.  772,  773,  774 
and  1585,  Shimbashi 


New  Victor  Victrolas 


Jiujiya 

Gakkiten 


Sanchome,  Tokyo 


Trunks  &  Suit-cases 

Of  best  workmanship  and 
atrongest  materials 

SUZUKI  &  CO., 

Sakurada  Hongo-cho,  (Tram  Crossing) 
Shiba-ku,  TOKYO 

TeL  Shimbashi  7* 


Prints  &  Curios 

Ancient  and  Modern  Objects  of  Art 
Qenuino  old  color  Prints, 
Kakemono,  Porcelains,  Bron¬ 
zes,  Ivories,  Etc.  Every  piece 
guaranteed.  Also  wo  examine 
prints  and  certify  as  to  their 
genuineness. 

K.  ISHII 

(BANSHODO) 

65,  TansumachJ,  Azabu,  TOKYO 


Kinzo  Kojima 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer 
In 

Toys,  Dolls,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods, 
and  Sundry  Articles 

ORDERS  ACCEPTED  FOR 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

SAMPLES  ON  DISPLAY 


TeL  Kyobaahi  1521,  3,126 
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SHIPS  LAST  REPORTED 

TRANS-PACIFIC  LINES 

Moru  left  Kobo  for  Nagasaki  Aug 

Anyo  Mnru  leaves  Honolulu  July  25  and 
duo  Yokohama  Aug  11 
Arabia  Mnru  nrrived  Nagasaki  from 
Kobo  Aug  16  and  leaves  for  Shanghai 
Aug  17 

Atsuta  Mnru  leaves  Seattle  Aug  17  and 
duo  Yokohama  Aug  29 
Canada  Mnru  duo  Tacomn  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  via  Victoria  and  Senttlo  Aug  1 
and  lonvcs  homeward  Aug  11 
Chicago  Maru  loft  Kobo  for  Yokkaichi 
Aug  16 

China  arrived  Yokohomn  from  San 
Francisco  via  Honolulu  Aug  15  and  loft 
for  Manila  via  Nagasaki  nnd  Shanghai 
Aug  16 

Colombia  arrived  Yokohama  from  Sun 
Francisco  via  Honolulu  Aug  16  nnd 
leaves  for  Hongkong  via  Kobe,  Shang¬ 
hai  and  Manila  Aug  17 
Daifuku  Maru,  No.  21,  due  Seattle  from 
Kobe  June  26 

East  Port  left  Yokohama  Aug  12  and 
due  Seattle  Aug  29 

Ecuador  leaves  Shanghai  Aug  17  and  duo 
Kobe  Aug  20 

Empress  of  Asia  left  Yokohama  for  Van¬ 
couver  at  noon  Apr  20 
Empress  of  Japan  loft  Yokohama  July  26 
and  due  Vancouver  Aug  0 
Fushimi  Maru  loaves  Kobo  for  Hong 
kong  at  10  a.m.  Aug  17 
Genzan  Maru  due  Soattlo  from  Kobo 
Vancouver  Aug  10 
Goentoer  left  Yokohama  for  Vancouver 
June  16 

Grotius  loft  Yokohama  for  San  Francisco 
via  Honolulu  Aug  2 
Inaho  Maru  left  Yokohama  for  Tacoma 
Aug  2 

Knrao  Maru  left  Yokohama  nt 
Aug  16  Bnd  duo  Seattle  via  Victoria 
Aug  30 

Koshima  Maru  leaves  Seattle  Aug  9  and 
due  Yokohnmn  Aug  21 
Katori  Maru  left  Yokohama  for  Seattle 
via  Victoria  Aug  10 
Kawi  left  Yokohama  for  San  Francisco 
via  Honolulu  June  26 
Kenkon  Maru,  No.  8,  leaves  Tacoi 
Yokohama  July  30 
Keywest  due  Yokohama  from  Vancouver 
Aug  7  nnd  leaves  for  Hongkong 
Kobe  and  Moji  Aug  8 
Kibunosan  Mam,  No.  2,  leaves  Seattle  for 
Yokohama  Aug  13 


Cnlcuttn  Mnru  duo  Kobo  from  Bombay 
July  31 

Celcvos  Mnru  leaves  Colombo  for  Bom 
boy  Aug  15 

Chcfoo  Mnru  loft  Yokohama  for  HakO' 
duto  July  27 

Chikugo  Mnru  leaves  Yokohnmn  for 
Shanghai  Aug  18 


Fukuoka  Maru  nrrived  Yokohama  from 
Otaru  July  27 

Hnkata  Maru  left  Kobo  for  Rio  do  Ja¬ 
neiro  and  Buenos  Airo4  via  Capo  Town 
July  8 

Hakuni  Maru  loft  Yokohama  for  Kobo 
Apr  14 

Hnkushlka  Maru  loaves  Yokohnnis 
Calcutta  via  Kobo  and  Nagasaki  Aug 


H  i*ghin  Maru  duo  Moji  from  Sydney  Aug 


Korea  Mnru  leaves  Hongkong  Aug  18 
and  due  Yokohama  Aug  27 
Kosoku  Maru  leaves  Yokohama  for 
Bombay  via  Moji  Aug  17 
Kureha  Maru  arrived  Yokohama  from 
Tacoma  Aug  14 

Malay  Maru  left  Seattle  for  Yokohama 
May  21 

Manila  Maru  left  Yokohama  for  Tacoma 
via  Victoria  and  Seattle  at  3  p.m. 
Aug  13 

Mexico  Maru  due  Yokohama  from 
Tacoma  via  Seattle  and  Victoria  Aug 
19 

Monteaglo  arrived  Yokohama  from  Hong¬ 
kong  via  Kobe  Aug  10  and  left  fo? 
Vancouver  the  snme  day. 

Nanking  due  Yokohama  from  Manila  via 

wvw-ss  fttsa*  vi."‘Ho"oS 

the  same  day 

Nippon  Maru  left  Yokohama  for  South 
America  via  San  Francisco  and  Pana¬ 
ma  nt  noon  May  29 
Oranje  left  Yokohama  for  Batavia  Apr  6 
Otake  Maru  due  Yokohama  from  Seattle 
Aug  17 

Persia  Maru  left  Yokohnmn  for  San 
Francisco  direct  at  noon  May  24 
Prinses  Juliana  arrived  Yokohama  from 
Hongkong  Apr  27  and  loaves  for  Van¬ 
couver  Apr  28 

Rangoon  Maru  arrived  Seattle  from 
Kobe  May  23 

Rombrandt  left  Yokohama  for  B- 
Aig  8 

Rindjnni  left  Yokohama  for  San 
cisco  via  Honolulu  July  21 
Sanuki  Maru  arrived  Yokohama 
London  via  New  York,  Panama, 
Francisco,  HongkoDg,  Singapore 
Kobe  July  30 

Seiyo  Moru  left  Yokohama  for  _ 

Francisco  via  Honolulu  at  noon  May  17 
Shinyo  Maru  due  San  Francisco  from 
Yokohama  via  Honolulu  Aug  12  and 
leaves  homeward  Aug  21 
Siberia  due  Hongkong  from  Yokohama 
Aug  17  nnd  leaves  outward  Aug  31 
Suwu  Mnru  leaves  Hongkong  Aug  16  and 
due  Yokohama  Aug  29 
Tatsuno  Maru  arrived  Yokohama  from 
New  York  via  Panama  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  June  7 
Tcnyo  Maru  due  Yokohama  from  San 
Francisco  vis  Honolulu  Aug  17  and 
leaves  for  Hongkong  via  Kobe,  Noga 
snki  and  Manila  at  10  n.m.  Aug  20 
Tokiwa  Maru  arrived  Kobe  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  Mar  5 
Tosa  Mnru  arrived  Seattlo  from  Nagoya 
June  15 

Tsushima  Maru  loft  Yokohama  for  New 
York  via  Muroran,  San  Francisco  and 
Panama  July  2 
Tottori  Maru  left  Kobo  for  Now  York 
via  San  Francisco  and  Panama  Apr  30 
Tsuruga  Maru  due  Yokohama  from  New 
York  via  Panama  and  San  Francisco 
Mar  10 

Tsuyama  Maru  due  Yokohama  from  New 
York  via  Panama  and  San  Francisco 
Aug  18 

Vonezuoln  duo  San  Francisco  from 
Yokohama  via  Honolulu  Aug  15  and 
loaves  for  outward  Aug  24 
Vondel  left  Yokohama  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  via  Honolulu  July  9 
Wilis  left  Yokohama  for  Batavia  July  29 


Hongkong  Maru  left  Kobo  Aug  12 
due  Keelung  Aug  16 
Hwah-wu  due  Singapore  from  Hongkong 
Aug  6 


Kagi  Maru  leaves  Kobe  for  Dairen  Aug  9 
Koiyei  Maru  leaves  Kobo  for  Calcutta 
Aug  6 

Koio  Maru  leaves  Kobo  for  Rangoon 
Aug  3 

Kamakura  Maru  left  Yokohama  for 
London  June  28 


Kasuga  Maru  arrived  Yokohama  from 
Shanghai  May  16 
Kcishin  Maru  loaves  Kobe  for  Calcutta 
Aug  19 


Kitano  Maru  left  Kobe  for  London  Apr 


Koei  Maru  leaves  Sydney  July  29  and 
due  Manila  Aug  23 

Kofuku  Maru  due  Melbourne  from 
Yokohama  Aug  17  nnd  leaves  home¬ 
ward  Aug  24 

Kohso  Mnru  leaves  Maccassar  for  Kobe 
Aug  18 

Kokura  Maru  arrived  Yokohama  from 
Kobe  July  31 

Kosoku  Maru  leaves  Yokohama  for  Bom¬ 
bay  Aug  17 

Kumano  Maru  arrived  Osaka  from 
Shanghai  Aug  11 

Luzon  Maru  left  Yokohama  for  Mar¬ 
seilles  Apr  19 

Matsuyama  Maru  due  Singapore  from 
Hongkong  Aug  7 

Mikawa  Maru  due  Yokohama  from  New- 

cbwon g  July  4 


o  for  Bom- 

AUg  ID 

Nagano  Mnru  lunvos  Sydney  for  Mel¬ 
bourne  Aug  8 

Nngnto  Mnru  duo  Rangoon  from  Ponang 
Aug  5 

Nichinnn  Mnru  left  Yokohama  for  Otaru 
Aug  8 

Nikko  Mnru  duo  Sydnoy  from  Melbourne 
Aug  18 

iignta  Mnru  nrrived  Yokohama  from 
Waknmntsu  Aug  6 

Missal  Maru  loft  Moji  for  Calcutta  June 
for  Shanghai 

Osuml  Maru  loft  Yokohama  for  Hako- 
dnto  Aug  ’ ' 

Otaru  Maru  arrlvod  Yokohama  from 
Hakodato  July  18 
Panama  Mnru  leaves  Singaporo 
Santos  Juno  30 
Poking  Mnru  loft  Keelung  for  Kobe 
Aug  0 

Kyoto  Mnru  loft  Moji  for  Shanghai  Aug 


Tatocnnii  Maru  loft  Shanghai  Aug  10 


Yokohnmn  Aug  22 

Singapore  from  Cnl- 


Sagami  Maru  nrrived  Yokohama  from 
Newchwang  Aug  3 

Saigon  Maru  left  Yokohama  for  Mar¬ 
seilles  June  23 

Saikyo  Maru  left  Ujina  for  Kome  Aug  0 
Saiehu  Moru  arrived  Shanghai  from 
Kobo  Aug  16 

Sakata  Maru  left  Moji  for  Dairen  Aug  13 
Santo  Maru  left  Taku  for  Nagasaki 
Aug  16 

Seattlo  Maru  lenvos  Buonos  Alroa  for 
Yokohama  via  Capotown  Aug  11 
Sckko  Maru  leaves  Keelung  Aug  10  and 
due  Tnwao  Aug  18 

Shinano  Mnru  left  Moji  for  Kobo  Aug  1C 
Shinchiku  Maru  loaves  Calcutta  for  Kobe 
Aug  0 

Siam  Mnru  leaves  Hongkong  Aug  12 
nnd  due  Singapore  Aug  21 
Sumatra  Maru  duo  Bombay  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  Aug  10 

Sumatra  Maru  loaves  Colombo  for  Bom¬ 
bay  Aug  14 

Tacoma  Maru  leaves  Durban  for  Port- 
said  July  14 

Taian  Mnru  leaves  Bombay  for  Kobe 
Aug  6 

Tairhu  Maru  left  Moji  for  Dairen  Aug  7 
Taihoku  Maru  left  Osaka  for  Tsingtnu 
Aug  16 

Tniei  Maru  arrived  Yokonnma  from  Dai- 
July  23 

. .1  Maru  duo  Dairen  from  Osako 

Aug  17 

Taisho  Maru  due  Kobo  from  Calcutta 
Aug  4 

Taiyo  Maru  left  Kobo  for  Rangoon  via 
Singaporo  Juno  11 

Tajima  Maru  left  Yokohama  for  London 
June  19 

"akasngo  Maru  due  Yokohama  1 
Newchwang  Aug  17 
Takeshimn  Maru  leaves  Shanghni 
Osaka  Aug  17 
Tama  Maru  due  Rangoon  from  Bombay 
Aug  13 

Tango  Moru  leaves  Hongkong  lor  Naga 
saki  Aug  17 


Tonryo  Mnru  > 
cut tu  Aug  12 
Tonsho  Mnru  loft  Kobo  for  Sydney  nnd 
Molbourno  July  30 

Tientsin  Mnru  due  Rangoon  from  Bom¬ 
bay  Aug  10 

Tobn  Mnru  loft  Yokohama  for  Now 
York  via  Panama  Aug  2 
Tokushima  Mnru  loaves  Kobo  for  Now 
York  via  Java,  Calcutta  nnd  Colombo 
July  6 

Tokuynma  Mnru  loft  Yokohama  for  Lon¬ 
don  Apr  13 

Totomi  Maru  duo"  Singaporo  from  Moil 
Aug  7 

Toyo  Mnru,  No.  2,  duo  Sydnoy  from 
Nagoya  Aug  18 
Toyohnshl  Maru  ni 
Yokohama  Aug  10 
Toyooka  Maru  lenvoa  Kobo  for  Bombay 
via  Colombo  Aug  17 
Toyoura  Mnru  lonvcs  Sydney  for  Mel¬ 
bourne  Aug  16 


rived  Takno  from 


Tsuruga  Maru  due  Kobo  from  Bombay 

Aug  16 

Tnuynnm  Mnru  duo  Yokohama  from  No.. 
York  via  Panama  and  Snn  Franciso. 
Aug  18 

Ujinn  Mnru  duo  Pirio  from  Melboui 
Aug  10 

Unnan  Muru  lonvcs  Sondnkan  for  Ki 
lung  Aug  16 

Wnkanourn  Mnru  arrived  Kobo  from 
Shanghai  Aug  8 

Wakasu  Maru  lonvcs  Kobo  for  South 
America  via  Singaporo  Apr  25 
Ynmnahiro  Moru  loft  Kobe  for  Shanghai 
,  Aug  10 

Yawnta  Maru  duo  Kobo  from  Sydnoy 
Aug  5 

Yoboshi  Mnru  loaves  Kobo  for  Toku- 
yamn  Aug  17 

Yeiko  Maru  nrrlvod  Kobo  from  New¬ 
chwang  Aug  0 

Yodo  Maru  left  Kobe  for  Rangoon  July  1 
Yokohama  Maru  arrived  Kobo  from  Lon 
don  May  22 

Yuhnri  Mnru  arrived  Kobo  from  Bntn- 
Aug  1 


Under  Mall  Contract  with  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 

EUROPEAN  LINE  (Fortnightly) 

'INABA  MARURU  ’  ’  ’  *ons}  •  -Capt,  S.  IKAWA . {Particulars  mnybo 

A  1HAKU  . <5l060  tons) .  .Cnpt,  K.  HIGO  . j  had  on  application 

AMERICAN  LINE  (Fortnightly) 

For  Se»Ml- - Aero*,  the  Pacific  In  12  day* 


Packing,  Forwarding,  Ship¬ 
ping  Agents 

Established  1877 

L  MacArthur  &  Co. 

10  BUND,  YOKOHAMA 
Phone  769  P.O.  Box  19 

Household  goods,  packed,  insur- 
ed  and  stored  for  residents  dar¬ 
ing  absence  from  Japan. 


KASHIMA  MARU 
TSURUGA  MARU 


(20,000  tons) . . Copt.  K."  INAZU  i.'  .Sept  18th  ni  3 

For  Hongkong 

•  ••(20,000  tons).. Capt.  Y  TOZAWA . Aug  24th  at  noon 

NEW  YORK  LINE 

•  •••(0,982  tons).. Cnpt.  S.  SIIINOHARA  . Aug  - 

AUSTRALIAN  LINE  (Monthly) 

TANGO  MARU  . (0,801  tons).. Capt.  K.  AKAMATSU . Sept  7th  at  noon 

SHANGHAI  LINE  (Weekly) 

YAMASnMHARll '  "n  .ton51)  Copt.  N.  TSURUHASHI  Aug  25th  at  daylight 
YAMASHIRO  MARU  -.(3,417  tons).. Capt.  Y.  NAKAJIMA  ....Sept  1st  nt  10  a.m. 

CALCUTTA  LINE 

(Fortnightly  Cargo  Service) 

KEISHIN  MARU  ....( -  tons). .Capt.  S.  HAMADA  . Aug  19th  at  p.m. 

BOMBAY  LINE 

(Fortnightly  Cargo  Service  from  Kobe) 

BOMBAY  MARU  .  .,  ,(  1,362  tons) .  .Capt.  M.  TSURUGA  . Aug  30th  nt  p.m. 

VARIOUS  OTHER  LINES 

•  T°  Ne"  *or*  (^a  Panama  or  Cape),  Port  Said,  Marseilles,  South  Amor- 
£“•  ZonInndi  J»va-Calcutta,  South  Sea  Islands.  North  ctina,  Tsingtao, 
Korea,  Formosa,  Saghallen,  Bonin  Islands,  Otaru,  Hakodate,  Yokkaichi,  etc. 


11 


CANADIAN 


IFIC 

LIMITBO  # 


OCEAN 

SERVICES 


__  PflCIFlC  SERVICB 

Ta  Canada,  United  Steles  and  Eunpa  via  Vameid 


*  From  Kobo. 

NOTICE  TO  CONSIGNEES 

f-f-  “k  iwA'rSrM  \rim”Sfy,dneyr  nn?  M®1!>ourne.  via  ports,  Yokohama  July  30th. 
i  t"  ••piiouiM.  x.ini  "  .  froni  London,  via  ports,  Yokohama,  August  6th. 

"  <£ m K nr Sc0n,ttlc',vm  Victoria,  Yokohama,  August  10th. 

S.S.  CHIKUGO  MAIMJ  from  Shanghai,  via  ports,  Yokohama,  Aug.  15th. 

ror  rroight,  Passage,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

M.  KOBAYASHI,  Manager. 

aaonkyoku)0fflCC'"  T°''  N?8,  9’  10,  4500>  4501-  4502'  4603-  4504  nnd  4606 
^°,vricuketu,‘\nd  En1°,ry  Office:  2,  Ginza  2-chome,  Kyobashl-ku,  Tel.  No. 
3469  (Kyobasni). 


FOR  EUROPE,  AUSTRALIA,  ETC. 

Akcbono  Maru  left  Kobe  for  Rangoon 
May  2 

Aki  Maru  left  Kobe  for  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  at  noon  Aug  14 

Aki  Maru  left  Nagasaki  Aug  16  and  due 
Hongkong  Aug  20 

Alps  Maru  leaves  Kobe  for  Buenos  Aires 
via  Singapore,  Colombo  and  Capetown 
Aug  1 

Altai  Maru  leaves  Nagasaki  for  Shang¬ 
hai  Aug  17 

America  Maru  loft  Keelung  for  Kobe 

Ampci  Maru  leaves  Kobe  for  Dairen  Aug 
14 

July  29 

Atsuta  Mnru,  No.  2,  duo  Melbourno  from 
Kobo  July  25  ..re. 

Aobasan  Mnru  leaves  Osnku  for  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  Aug  11 

Awaji  Mnru  left  Osaka  for  Newchwang 
Aug  16 

Ayaha  Maru  left  Moji  for  Calcutta  via 
Rangoon  Juno  13 

Bingo  Maru  left  Keelung  for  Kobe  Aug 
16 

Bonten  Maru  due  Singapore  from  Hong¬ 
kong  Aug  18 

Bombay  Maru  due  Kobe  from  Bombay 

Borneo  Maru  leaves  Bombay  July  24  and 
due  Yokohama  Sopt  9 

Burma  Maru  due  Melbourne  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  Aup  17 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO, 


“ECUADOR”  “VENEZUELA”  “COLOMBIA” 

(AMERICAN  REGISTRY.) 

SAILING  (SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE) 


For 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Via  Honolulu 

For  HONGKONG 

Via  Kobe,  Inland  Sea,  S'hai  £  Manila 

Homeward 

Leave 

Kobe 

Lcove 

Yokohama 

Outward 

Yokohama 

Leave 

Kobe 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Sept  17 
Oct  15 

Aug  23 
Sept  20 

Oct  18 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

Sept  16 

Oct  13 
Nov.  10 

Sept  17 

Oct  16 
Nov.  12 

’  Omits  Kobe. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


“Nederland”  Royal  f/ail  Line 

(Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “Nederiand'1) 

“Rotterdam  Lloyd  ”  Royal  Mail  Line 

(Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  "Rotterdamschb-  Lloyd") 

JOINT  SERVICE 

Between  NETHERLAND  INDIES,  SINGAPORE,  HONGKONG,  NAGASAKI, 
YOKOHAMA  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Next  Sailings  for  SAN  FRANCISCO,  via  HONOLULU 

ORANJE  .  August  30th 

WILIS  .  September  21st 

These  euperior  Passenger  Steamers  hnvo  accommodation  for  First  and  Socond- 
class  Saloon  Passengers. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JAVA-CHINA-JAPAN  LUN.  31-B,  Akashl-machl,  Kobe 
ftOflHI  KAI3HA  M.  S.  WIERSUM  SHOKAL  2S-A.  Yaraa»h!U-chn.  Yokohama 


COMP  AGNIE 

dea 

MESSAGERIES  MARITIMES 

PAQUEBOTS-POSTE  FRANCAIS 

Homeward  Sailings 

For  farther  information,  Ratal  of  Freight  and  Paiiaga,  apply  to 


P.O.  Box  No.  261. 

TeL  L.D;  No.  2086. 

Gabla  Addresa  “Meiaagerie." 


P.  da  Champmorm,  Agent, 
0  Bond,  Yokohama. 


RUSSIAN  VOLUNTEER  FLEET 

2  p.n.)  to  VUih..l.k  j*  annctui  w,th  :h«  Tn,n>-Sibt,il,  E.p,".’ 
Through  Bills  of  Lading  issued  for  Raw  Silk. 

For  All  Particuli 


N.  D.  FEDOROFF,  Agent,  Tsuruga. 
Teleg.  Address  “Volunteer” 
Teleph.  L.D.  No.  276. 


i  Kindly  Apply  to 


Sub-Agency,  Yokohama 
No.  72,  Yamashita-cho. 

Teleg.  Address  “Volunteer." 
Teleph.  L.D.  No.  111. 
RUSSO-ASIATIC  BANK.  Yokohat, 
(Agents  for  through  traffic  for  raw-silk  only) 
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+  Trrr-mr-ui  tokyo 


TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

{IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  &  U.  S.  MAIL  SERVICE) 

North  American  Line 

Connecting  with  Southern  Pacific,  Western  Pacific, 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Companies 

 Sailing  from  YOKOHAMA  as  follows: 


For  San  Francliico  i 


Korea  Maru  ?0,000  Tons  Aug  29 

Siberia  Maru  20,000  Tons _ Sept  11 

Tenyo  Maru  22,000  Tons.... Sept  19 


For  H'kong  via  Kobe,  tfsaki  £  S'hal 


•Tenyo  Maru  22,000  Tons _ Aug  20 

•Shinyo  Maru  22,000  Tons _ Sopt  10 

•Korea  Maru  20,000  Tons  Oct  13 


South  American  Line 

The  only  Direct  service  between  Orient  and  South  America 
via  San  Francisco 

Sailing  from  YOKOHAMA  as  follows: 


For  Valparaiso  via  Honolulu,  San 

Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Salina 
Cruz,  Balboa,  Callao,  Mollcndo 
and  Iquique 


Anyo  Maru  18,100  TonB  ....Oct  7 

Nippon  Maru  11,000  Tons  _ Nov  22 

Kiyo  Maru  17,200  Tons  . Jan  23 


For  Hongkong  via  Kobe  and  Moji 


Anyo  Maru  18.500  Tons . Sept  4 

Nippon  Mnru  11,000  Tons....Oct  11 
Kiyo  Maru  17,200  Tons . Dec  16 


O.  WURIU, 

CHIEF  TRAFFIC  CLERK 

m,  xt  LOCAL  TRAFFIC  DEPT- 

Tej;  Nos-  44°0,  4401,  4402,  4403,  4404  £  4405.  TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA. 
Cable  Address:  Toyokisen."  No.  5  Water  Street,  Yokohama 


SAILINGS  (SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE). 


For  Hongkong  via  Shanghai 

For  Vancouver 

Yoko- 

From  Moji  or 
Kobe  Naga¬ 
saki 

Moji^or 

Naga¬ 

saki 

Kobe 

Yoko- 

Em.  of  Japan!/ 
Monteagle  ...  ! 
Em.  of  Jnpanh 

•Keywest  _ | 

Monteagle  .. 

ug.  25  Aug.  28!Aug.  30 
ug.  20  Aug.  30  Sept.  1 
ept.  20[Sopt.  221Sept.  24 
ct.  24  Oct.  25  Oct.  27 
4ov.  11, Nov.  131  Vo  v.  15 
4ov.  26|Nov.  28! Nov.  30 

Em.  of  Japan 

•Keywest  1 

Monteagle  ... 
Em.  of  Japan] 
•Keywest  .... 
Monteagle  ...1 

ept.  16|Scpt.  18! 

3opt.  20, Sept.  22 
)ct.  12|Oct.  14] 
Vov.  11  Nov.  131 
)cc.  SjDec.  81 
Dec.  21|Dec.  231 

3rpt.  20 

3ept.  24 
Dct.  16 
Vov.  15 
Doc.  11 
Dec.  25 

Empress  of  Japan  calls  at  Nagasaki."  Monteagle  and  Keywost  call  nt  Moji. 

Edward  Stone,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept.  Win.  T.  Payne,  Manager. 

Yokaham  Office,  14  Band. 

Telephone  Nos.  209,  3080.  Telegraphic  Address:  "Gacampae.” 


THE  BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  LD. 

CHINA  MUTUAL  S.N.  CO.,  LD. 


YOKOHAMA  OFFICE: 

No.  61. 

Tel.phon*  No.  178. 


TOKYO  OFFICE: 

Kyobashi-ku  Hinamihatchoborl 
1-chome 

Office  TeL  No.  BB2  KyobaiU 


NOTICE  TO  SHIPPERS 

For  particulars  of  sailings  apply  to  Agents. 

-^“Snawi1  am  Iv*dT  “i,  the  bef®r®  arrival  of  steamer,  if  Shi*-  • 

°Tdoa  ro  antLB,!’I  ft  Lading  will  be  issued  on  lighter  receipt*,  Shippers 
-  *  i  expense. 


Names  of  steamers  will  not  be  published. 
Consignees  must  apply  to  Agents  for  particulars  of  arrivals 

NOTICE  TO  CONSIGNEES 

CONSIGNEES  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Bills  of  Lading  to  the  Under¬ 
signed,  duly  endorsed,  for  countersignature  within  24  hours  of  steamer’s  arrival, 
in  order  to  allow  of  correcting  without  penalty,  posolble  errors  In  manifeit* 
and  to  take  immediate  delivery  of  their  entire  Bhripmcnts  from  landing  places 
appointed  by  the  Customs,  where  they  will  be  landed  subject  to  Customs 
Regulations,  and  on  their  accounts,  risk  and  expense. 

Consignees  will  be  required  to  surrender  Bills  of  Lading  and  to  pay  Land- 

^d^QSgw?reVgen^rNrn6yi-8)  b^or^/oUv^^F^ted.”1  (Me“""  BUtt°r- 

damago  sustained  (after  lan dlngfby'ca rgo* %  r*  wh fch  °t h e  '"dostoma *  An  t  ho  riHes 
do  not  provide  adequate  Accommodation  or  Shelter. 

SHIP  DAMAGE.— Claims  must  be  notified  to  the  Agents  of  the  Steamsi 
mi  x  4®  ‘10U(8  after- Cargo  has  been  landed  after  which  time  positively  non* 
will  be  recognized. 

•  DELIVERY. — Claims  must  be  notified  to  the  Agents  of  the  Steamer 

within  48  hours  after  landing  is  completed. 

OPTIONAL  CARGO. — Consignees  are  reminded  that,  unless  notice  be  given 
to  the  Steamer’s  Agents  at  first  port  of  discharge,  24  hours  before  her  arrival 
there,  of  delivery  being  required  at  that  port,  the  goods  will  be  considered  ca. 
for  tho  lost  port  of  discharge. 

BONDING.— No  liability  will  be  admitted  for  damage  to,  or  short  delivery 
of,  Cargo  that  has  been  bonded  by  the  Customs. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. — Will  not  be  effected  upon  any  consideration  whatever 


OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

Under  Mail  Contract  with  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
SOUTH  EUROPEAN  LINE 

Monthly  sorifce  via  Singapore  and  Port  Said. 

PEKING  MARU  . (6,000  tons)..CRpt.  H.  Saito  . Middle  of  Sept. 

PUGET  SOUND  LINE 

Fortnightly  service  between  the  Oriont  and  Puget  Sound.  Cargo  and 
Eeattle^and  tTacomaC°lm8Cted  with  Th®  Chica*°-  Milwaukee  £  St.  Paul  Ry.  at 

For  Victoria,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma 

CHICAGO  MARU  . (12,000  tons)..  Capt.  T.  Saito  . Aug.  20th  p.m. 

AFRICA  ^  MARU  ......  .(18,000  tons). -Capt.  H.  Yamamoto  Sept.  18th  p.m. 


Will  call  at  Vancouver. 

For  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Singapore 

MEXICO  MARU  . (12,000  tons).. Capt.  K.  Komiya  . Aug.  25th 


For  Santos  and  Buenos  Ai: 
and  nCpc  Town. 

HAWAII  MARU  leaving  Kobe 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  LINE 

■es,  via  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Durban 
on  the  20th  of  Sept. 

Extra  Service 


Butterfield  &.  Swire 

Agents,  Hongkong,  China  and  Japan 

INDIAN-AFRICAN  LINE 


ORIENTAL- AFRICAN  LINE 


SALE  &  FRAZAfi,  LTD.,  Ag«»ur. 

No.  167  Yokohama. 


THE  “ELLERMAN”  UNE 


Tel.  Nos.  26,  888  £  1408. 


SALE  £  FRAZAB.  Ltd, 

167,  Yokohama. 


For  Durban  and  Cape  Town. 

HIMALAYA  MARU  ....(10,000  tons).. Capt.  S.  Yamane  . Sept.  10th  a 


AUSTRALIAN  LINE 

Monthly  service  for  Sydney,  Melbourne  via  Kobe. 
•GANGES  MARU  . (9,000  tons).  .Capt.  T.  Ichikawa  . 


‘Carrying  Cabin  Passengers  only 


BOMBAY  LINE  (Cargo  only) 

Bi-montbly  service  via  Kobe,  Moji,  Hongkong,  Singapore  i 
•KASADO  MARU,  leaving  Kobe  on  the  26th  of  Sept. 

•  Carrying  cabin  passenger  only. 


Kobe. 


VARIOUS  OTHER  SAILINGS 

To  Formosa,  Dairen,  Chosen  (Korea),  Tsingtsu  and  Tientain  fror 
Vladivostock  from  Tsuruga,  etc. 

For  "Freight,  Passage,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

R.  FUKAO.  manager. 

Tel.  Noe.  S29.  S39.  A  8438  (L.D.)  -  No.  60.  Y»m«*bita-ebo.  Yokohama. 


CHINA  MAIL  S.S.  CO,  LTD. 

FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGERS 

S.S.  “CHINA”  &  “NANKING” 

(AMERICAN  REGISTRY) 


STEAMERS  WILL  GO  ALONGSIDE  THE  PIER  AT  YOKOHAMA 
FOR  FREIGHT  AND  PASSAGE  APPLY  TO 


Telephone  No.  786. 


W.  C.  BUNNER,  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent. 

No.  78,  Main  Street,  Yokohama. 
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KARU1ZAWA  TENUIS 
TOURNAMENT  ENDS 

Mikami  Wins  Advertiser 
Trophy,  and  Keio  Team  Takes 
Honors  in  Doubles 

YOKOHAMA  SCORES 

Miss  Strnhler  and  Van  Smith 

Defeat  Tokyo  Couple  in  Mixed 
Doubles  Finals 

The  annual  Karuiznwn  tennis 
tournament  was  finished  yesterday 
afternoon  with  the  finnls  of  the 
doubles  and  the  mixed  doubles 
Mikami,  the  Osaka  star  having  carried 
off  the  Japan  Advertiser  challenge  cut 
Thursday  morning  by  defeating  Svir- 
sky  in  three  straight  sets  in  the  finals 
of' the  open  championship  singles. 

As  a  result  of  yesterday’s  play  the 
doubles  title  for  1918  goes  to  the 
Keio  University  team,  Okada  and 
Matsubara,  who  defeated  Nomura 
and  Yamazaki  of  Tokyo  in  a  five-set 
battle. 

Yokohama  took  the  mixed  doubles 
honors  when  Miss  Strahler  and  Van 
Smith  defeated  Mrs.  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Minster  of  Tokyo  6-1;  6-1. 

In  the  singles  championship  Hata, 
last  year’s  victor,  and  Nomura,  one 
of  the  favorites  were  early  victims 
in  the  contest,  Hata  losing  to  Svirsky 
G-4,  5-7,  4-6  and  Nomura  to  Hansen, 
3-6,  7-5  and  7-9. 

China  Champion  Plays 

In  the  semi-finals,  Svirsky  defeat¬ 
ed  Shiveley  6-3,  6-4,  6-1  and  Mikami 
defeated  Ogilvie,  6-4,  6-8,  7-5.  The 
winner  met  the  strongest  opposition 
when  he  encountered  Ogilvie,  the 
champion  of  North  China.  The 
match  was  closely  contested.  With 
one  set  to  each  and  the  score  in  the 
third  set  at  6-1,  the  game  seemed 
to  point  in  favor  of  Ogilvie,  but  gain¬ 
ing  six  straight  games  Mikami  bril¬ 
liant  wrested  the  victory  from  his  op¬ 
ponent. 

Svirsky  did  not  put  up  much  of  a 
fight  in  the  finals  which  went  to  Mi¬ 
kami  with  the  score  6-3,  6-3,  7-5. 
Mikami  played  a  fine  game,  his  bril¬ 
liant  forehand  drive  and  net  play 
giving  him  the  victory.  Svirsky  kept 
too  much  on  the  backline  and  did  not 
take  advantage  of  his  good  reach  at 
the  net. 

In  the  semi-finals  of  the  doubles, 
Okada  and  Matsubara  defeated  Hata 
and  Takefuda,  6-3,  6-2,  7-5,  and 
Nomura  and  Yamazaki  defeated 
Shiveley  and  Reisehauer,  6-4,  6-8, 
6-2,  6-1. 

Plan  All-Japan  Tournament 

In  the  semi-finals  of  the  mixed 
doubles,  Miss  Strahler  and  Van  Smith 
defeated  Mile.  Kahn  and  Magnusson, 
6-0  and  6-2  and  Mme.  Stevens  and 
Minster  defeated  Miss  Graves  and 
Ankeney,  6-4,  6-3.  There  were  no 
ladies’  singles  or  doubles  events  this 
season. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Karei- 
zawa  would  bg  a  ‘tod  center  for  an 
all-Japan  tournament,  and  though 
some  fine  tennis  was  witnessed,  it  !3 
to  be  regretted  that  no  players  from 
Kobe  or  Yokohama  were  entered  in 
the  championship  event. 

A  big  crowd  turned  out  in  Karui- 
Kawa  Friday  morning  to  witness  some 
of  the  best  doubles  of  the  whole 
tournament,  all  struggling  for  a  place 
in  the  semi-finals.  There  was  som; 
fine  exhibitions  of  skill  in  the  con¬ 
test  between  Mikami  and  Oltmans 
against  Okada  and  Matsubara,  which 
at  once  eliminated  the  steady  ping- 
pong  of  earlier  doubles  and  excited 
the  spectators  to  enthusiasm  with 
volley  after  volley  of  strenuous  fight 
to  the  finish,  Okada  and  his  partner 
finally  winning  with  the  score: 
6-2,  7-5,  6-4. 

Japanese  Win  Easily 

In  the  next  court  and  attract¬ 
ing  almost  equal  attention  Landis 
and  Roberts  against  Yamazaki 
and  Nomura  were  struggling  for  the 
semi-finals.  Here  it  was  evident  the 
Japanese  were  playing  a  practice 
gumc,  beihg  sure  of  victory,  though 
the  two  foreigners  put  up  a  mag¬ 
nificent  defence  for  men  so  young, 
finally  losing,  6-4,  6-2,  6-3.  On  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  grounds  Steiger 
and  Bryan  were  facing  Shiveley  and. 
Reisehauer,  but  there  the  old  cham-| 
pious  proved  to  have  lost  none  of 
their  wonted  sleight  of  hand  and  the 
strangers  yielded  the  game  in  three 
sets,  G-2.  6-1,  6-0. 

In  the  afternoon  the  crowd  that 
turned  out  for  the  semi-finals  was  if 
anything  still  larger  and  more  en¬ 
thusiastic,  though  The  ardor  of  all  was 
somewhat  dampened  by  a  heavy 
show  Sr  in  the  midst  of  the  games. 
Interest  centered  for  a  time  in  the 
contest  between  Hata  and  Takefuda 
against  Okada  and  Matsubara,  but 
the  game  proceeded  the  many  yei 
of  team  play  between  the  two  latter 
at  Keio  began  to  tell  und  they  won 
G-3,  6-2,  7-5.  The  main  interest  then 
turned  to  the  fight  between  the  two 
foreigners  and  the  two  Japanese, 
whtfro  the  laurels  we  veil  more 
keenly  contested,  but  here  again  long 
practice  and  good  team  play  told 
powerfully  and  Nomura  and  Yama¬ 
zaki  defeated  ShiTbley  and  Reis- 
chauer,  6-4,  6-8,  6-2,  6-1. 

Friday  the  champions,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  were:  A  class,  singles, 
Mikami;  B  class,  singles,  Roberts;  C 
class,  singles,  Martin.  In  B  class 
doubles  Martin  and  Turner  took  the 
prize. 

KUMAGAE  LOSES  THEN 
WINS  AT  TENNIS  IN  U.S. 

In  National  Chamiiionslii|i  Tourna¬ 
ment  Japanese  Player  lias 
Varyiug  Luck 

Kokusni  Direct  Service 

BOSTON,  Aug.  14. — Ichiyu  Kunin- 
gae,  champion  Japanese  tennis  player. 


Osaka  Tennis  Star  Wins  Advertiser  Cup 


The  Japan  Advertiser  Challenge  cup  for  ihc  Knruizawa  open  tennis 
tournament,  and  the  replica  which  becomes  the  permanent  trophy 
Mikami,  the  Osaka  star  who  won  the  championship  this  year. 


feated  H.  Taylor  and  R.  Currier  of 
Longwood  in  straight  sets  of  doubles 
the  second  day  of  the, tournament. 

Loses  in  Third  Round 
Kokusni  Direct  Service 

BOSTON,  Aug.  15. — Alexander 
and  Wright,  former  international 
tennis  champions,  defeated  Kumagae, 
champion  Japanese  player,  and 
Harold  Taylor,  in  the  third  round  of 
the  national  doubles  at  the  tennis 
tournament. 


GERMANS.  PEASANTS 
MARCH  ON  PETROGRAD 

Starving  Russians  Go  to  Avenge 
Red  Guards’  Plundering, 
Report  Says 

Kokusni  Reuter  Service  - 

PARIS,  Aug.  14. — A  dispatch  from 
Helsingfors  states  that  German  troops 
are  marching  towards  Petrograd. 

Government  to  Kronstadt 
Kokusni  Reuter  Service 

LONDON,  Aug.  16.— A  dispatch 
to  the  Times  from  Stockholm  says  th< 
Petrograd  government  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Kronstadt.  Bands  of  starv¬ 
ing  armed  peasants  t.rz  inarching  on 
Petrograd  to  avenge  the  plundering 
of  the  Red  Guards. 

U.S.  Breaks  With  Bolsheviks 
Asahi  Service 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  15.— A  Wash¬ 
ington  telegram  says  that  the  United 
States  has  broken  relations  with  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  Swedish  consul- 
general  in  Moscow  has  represented 
the  interests  of  Britain,  America  and 
Japan  sihee  August  5. 


PROTEST  MEXICAN  DECREES 

Britain  and  U.  S.  Join  in  Oil  Land 
Represeutations 
Kokusni  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15.— Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  hav 
joined  in  diplomatic  representations 
against  the  Mexican,  oil  land  decree: 
which  it  is  contended  are  practically 
confiscatory  toward  British  and 
American  oil  companies,  who  join  in 
refusing  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
decrees. 


Tenyo  -Brings  55  Passengers 
The  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  liner  Ten¬ 
yo.  Maru  arrived  in  Yokohama  from 
San  Francisco  at  about  5  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  four  hours  later 
than  expected,  with  55  cabin  passen¬ 
gers,  71  second  class  and  578  in  the 
steerage,  together  with  cargo  of 
4,136  tons  of  steel,  and  other  freight 
including  354  sacks  of  mail  from 
America.  The  Tenyo  will  sail  for 
Kobe  at  10  o’clock  Tuesday. 


THE  WEATHER 

The  otllcinl  forecast  for  today  predict: 
southwesterly  winds,  fair. 

The  temperatures  in  Fahrenheit  yes 
terday  were: 

G  n.m . 75.3  12  noon  ...  86.7 

Sunrise  Sunset 
Aug.  18  ....  6.01  a.m.  6.28  p.m, 

Auer.  19  .  .  6.02  n.m.  6.27  p.m. 

High  Water  Low  Water 


Aug  18 


4.19  p.m 


9.02  i 
9.02  p.m 


Kokusai  Router  Service 

LONDON,  Aug.  15. — The  Press 
Bureau  announces: 

During  July  our  independent 
air  force  carried  out  100  raids  of 
which  96  went  into  Germany, 
dropping  81  tons  of  bombs  on  im¬ 
portant  military  objectives.  De¬ 
spite  the  periods  of  bad  weather 
this  constitutes  the  record,  both 
for  the  number  of  raids  and 
weight  of  bombs  dropped. 


AMERICA  UPHOLDS 
JAPAN  IN  MAHGHUL1 

Expedition  Is  Entirely  Different 
From  Allied  Action  at 
\  ladivostok 

The  American  Government  heartily 
approves  the  action  taken  by 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments 
dispatching  troops  to  Manchuli,  di 
claring  that  if  anybody  misunder¬ 
stands  Japan's  action  America  will 
willingly  exert  herself  to  dispelling 
such  a  misconception,  according  to 
official  announcement  made  by 
the  Foreign  Office  yesterday. 

When  Japan  decided  to  dispatch 
troops  to  Manchuli,  Foreign  Minister 
Baron  Goto  communicated  with  Mr. 
Roland  S.  Morris,  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  also  informing  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  British  and  French  Governments 
through  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  in 
Washington,  London  and  Paris, 
reply  to  this  communication  the 
American  Government,  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Lansing, 
has  declared  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  Japanese  Government  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  the  expedition 
to  Siberia,  and  quite  opportune  in 
consideration  of  present  circum¬ 
stances. 


Extent  of  Rico  Riots  Becomes 
Known  as  Nows  pipers  Win  Fight 
Against  Suppression  of  Fact 


(Continued  from  Pago  1) 

violence  in  the  streets,  but  by  1  a. 
they  Vvferc  disporal-d  by  troops.  They 
city  of  Fukushin\a  and  other  districts 
havij  been  quiet  since  morning. 
There  wns  an  assembly  of  about  300 
people  at  Kitakata  town  at  7  p.m.  but 
they  wore  driven  home  at  2.30  i 
One  house  was  damaged. 

Ishikawa  Prefecture.  A  single 
arrest  was  made  up  to  Thursday 
the  charge  of  intrusion  and  damnge 
to  a  building,  and  24  people  were 
examined  by  the  police. 

Fukui  Prefecture,  Wednesday: 
There  are  crowds  in  the  city  streets 
at  night 

Kagawa  Prefecture,  Wednesday. 
In  the  city  of  Takamatsu,  about  70 
or  80  people  assembled  at  a  shrine  at 
8  p.m.  They  were  dispersed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  police,  but  reassembled 
with  numbers  increased  to  about 
2,000.  They  damaged  e«te  lights 
and  window  pallet-  but  gradually 
withdrew. 

Thursday :  At  flight  at  9  o'clock 

about  1,000  people, assembled  in  the 
city  of  Takamatsu.  They  split  into 
three  parties,  and  stormed  houses. 
A  junior  police-inspector  was  injured 
by  a  stone.  The  rioting  abated  at  2 
a.m.  Friday. 

Yehime  Prefecture,  Wednesday: 
About  300  people  attacked  rice  shops 
at  Naka-maehi  town,  nnd  20  shops 
were  damaged.  The  people  returned 
home  by  about  11  p.m. 

Prevent  Trouble  at  Nara 

Nara  Prefecture,  Wednesday 
About  500  people  of  the  city  of  Nara 
attempted  to  storm  rice  shops  but 
police  guard  having  been  tightened, 
they  were  unable  to  do  rioting. 

Yamanashi  Prefecture,  Thursday: 
About  4,000  people  did  violent  acts 
in  the  city  of  Kofu  at  8  p.m.  They 
threw  stones  at  houses,  and  also 
burned  houses.  They  stormed  shops 
and  took  articles.  With  the  arrival 
of  dawn,  the  rioters'-]  withdrew  gra¬ 
dually.  In  this  rioting,  three  police¬ 
men,  one  soldier,  and  13  others  were 
injured.  Thirty-seven  suspects  are 
being  examined.  The  prefecture  was 
quiet  and  safe  Friday  morning. 

Shiga  Prefecture,  Thursday:  There 
is  no  sign  of  longer  disturbance  at 
Obayashi  village.  The  villagers  ha\e 
returned  to  their  professions. 
Throughout  the  prefecture,  cheap  sale 
of  rice  has  started  with  the  efforts  of 
the  prefecture  and  public  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  rich.  The  people  are 
peaceful. 

Special  Service  to  Newspapers 

Beside  the  official  reports,  some 


Notes  of  the  Rice  Situation 


Hotel  Arrivals 


Mr.  H.  A. 


Yokohama.  Au( 


lojd 


Seattle. 


I  l’alace,  Yokohama,  Aunimt 

..1  Mrs  SI  llnm.rr  Hunt 


. . .  .  jrger,  Hankow 

China;  Mr.  Edwin  Elunc,  Shanghai. 

Imperial,  Tokyo,  August  17.— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  1.  I.  PoleakofT,  Vladivostok;  Mr 
W.  Siwozoglou,  Vladivostok;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Shea  and  child,  Chicugo;  Mr 
J.  F.  Knrchor,  New  York;  Mr.  Pnul  P 
Rugg,  Newark;  Mr!  Y.  Kitahnra,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Watnnabe,  New  York;  Miss 
Isa  Watnnube,  New  York. 

Grand,  Yokohama,  August  1G.  —Mr.  nnd 
Mrs.  G.  Del  Drago,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Nathan.  Melbourne;  Miss 
Nathan,  Melbourne;  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson, 
Rangoon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Denham. 
San  Francisco;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  H.  Gurd- 
ner,  Shanghai.  August  17.  Mr.  M.  O- 
Hercford,  Kobe;  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Deelman 
Shanghai;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Alford 
Indinnapolis;  Miss  B.  Alford,  Indiana¬ 
polis;  Mr.  C.  S.  Stone.  ladinnnpolis. 

Oriental.  Kobe,  August  16.— Mr.  R.  Al¬ 
ton,  Dairen;  Mr.  M.  Arbolcve.  Osaka: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Aljie,  San  Francisco; 
Mr.  F.  R.  Byers,  Yokohama;  Mr.  K. 
Chiba.  Tokyo;  Mr.  K.  P.  Crane,  Peking; 
Capl,  Uomennch,  Tokyo;  Miss  Evans 
Ynmudn;  Mr.  A.  de  Gros,  Osaka;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Hutchson,  Ynmndn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Hunter,  Osaka;  Mr.  Kemclfiold,  Yoko¬ 
hama;  Mr.  M.  G.  Phelan,  Yokohama: 
Vlr,  S.  Takogi,  Tokyo;  Mr.  F.  A.  Wallis, 
Yamnda. 

Tor,  Kobe,  August  16.  -Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fishman,  Yokohama;  Misses  Fishman 
Yokohama;  Mrs.  Dim  Kong  Ghee,  Kobe; 
Miss  Ong.  Kobe;  Marquis  J.  S,  Toku- 
gswu,  Takamatsu;  Marchioness  Toku- 
;nwu,  Takamatsu;  Mr.  Suketsugu  Kio- 
lhidu,  Takamatsu;  Mr.  Renkichi  Tukami. 
Tukumalsu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G.  Keegan 
Yokohama;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Bagger 
Hankow;  Mr.  F.  Nakashimu,  Tokyo; 
Master  Nakushima.  Tokyo:  Mr.  J.  F. 
Oglevee.  Shidzuoka;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vichols.  Yokohama.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Krinkowitch,  Harbin;  Mr.  Kapoustin. 


uuiui|n»a  . V-  ,  j  Krinkowiten,  llarbin;  Mr.  l\npi 

pud  Harold  Taylor  of  New  iork,  de-  nsrbin;  Mr.  G.  Berruyer,  Peking. 


Mr.  Nakashoji,  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Commerce,  called  on  Premier 
Count  Terauehi  yesterday  morning 
regard  to  the  Imperial  gift  to  relieve 
chose  in  distress  on  account  of  rice 
troubles. 

Mr.  Okada,  Police  General,  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Premier  yesterday  morning 
on  the  latest  riots,  and  discussed  the 
policy  to  be  followed  in  regard  to 
..hem. 

Mr.  Nakashoji,  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Commerce,  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  yesterday  morning  at  the  De¬ 
partment  office  to  study  the  details 
of  the  new  rice  regulations.  The 
directors  and  officials  concerned  v 
present.  The  new  regulations  will  be 
officially  published  in  a  few  days. 


The  general  meeting  of  the  Seiyu- 
kai  party  in  the  northeastern  district 
■vhich  was  to  have  been  at  Sapporo, 
cias  been  indefinitely  postponed  on 
account  of  the  situation  resulting 
from  the  rice  riots  at  different  places 
:hroughout  Japan.  Mr.  Tokonami 
who  had  proceeded  to  Morioka  for 
consultation  in  this  connection  with 
Mr.  Hura  returned  to  Tokyo  Sutur- 
lay  morning. 


Tokyo  paporn  like  tho  Nlchi  Nichl 
which  were  equipped  with  good  tele¬ 
graphic  services  from  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  published  much  news  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rice  riots,  the  following 
being  the  extract  from  these  tele¬ 
grams  : 

A  Fukushima  telegram  to  tho  Nichi 
Nichi  received  Friday  reports:  Thou- 
,ds  of  people  carte  out  into  the 
streets  from  Inari  park  at  8  o'clock 
Wednesday  night.  They  first  stormed 
the  Hashimoto  rice  shop  at  Kami-eho, 
and  broke  into  the  shop  by  breaking 
the  roof  and  ceiling.  They  destroyed 
articles  and  furniture.  Hundreds  of 
policemen  under  the  chief  police- 
inspector  of  the  city,  attempted  to 
hold  the  rioters  bock,  but  the  rioters' 
force  surpassed  that  of  the  police 
The  600  bags  of  rice  which  the  shops 
concealed  were  taken  out  by  rioters 
and  they  obtained  n  promise  of  selling 
rice  at  26  sen  per  sho.  The  rioter: 
then  attacked  other  rice  shops  at 
various  parts,  and  forced  the  shop¬ 
keepers  to  agree  to  sell  at  25  sen. 


JAPANESE  INJURED  IN 
AEROPLANE  ACCIDENT’ 

Sub-LiciitcnuntH  Okubc  it  ml  Aoki 
Fell  200  Feet  at  Avia¬ 
tion  Ground 

A  Tokorozawn  dispatch  says  that 
while  Sub-Licutcnants  Okabe  and 
Aoki  were  practicing  in  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  Maurice  biplane  at 
the  aviation  ground  early  Saturday 
morning,  propeller  trouble  developed, 
with  the  result  that  the  machine  fell 
about  200  feet  and  wns  broken  to 
pieces.  The  two  nvintors  were  badly 
injured.  They  were  at  once  token 
to  the  medical  room  of  the  aviation 
ground  for  treatment.  They  will 
be  removed  to  the  Military  Hospital 
in  Tokyo. 


TOKYO  PUTS  ¥20,000  A 
DAY  INTO  CHEAP  RICE 

PrefeeUire  Furnished  City  6,450 
Koku  Between  Wednesday 
and  Friday 

Tokyo  prefecture  supplied  the  city 
of  Tokyo  and  its  suburban  districts 
with  6,450  koku  of  rice  for  cheap 
sales  from  Wednesday  to  Friday.  Of 
this  amount  3,060  koku  were  Korean 
rice  and  3,400  foreign  rice.  In  addi 
tion  there  are  nbout  1,000  koku  of 
home  rice  being  sold  by  the  city  of 
Tokyo  at  a  rate  of  three  sho  per  yen, 
and  also  there  are  about  500  koku 
to  be  sold  by  members  of  charity 
associations. 

The  cheap  sale  has  been  limited  to 
the  poor  class,  so  that  the  middle 
class  still  has  to  buy  rice  at  the  rate 
of  two  sho  and  two. go  per  yen.  By 
selling  at  the  reduced  prices,  the 
prefecture  sustains  a  loss  of  ¥20,000 
a  day.  This  sum  includes  all  charges 
the  prefecture  must  pay  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling.  How  long 
the  cheap  sale  will  last  is  not  known. 
Funds  obtained  from  the  Imperial 
donation  and  public  contributions  will 
be  used  to  make  up  the  losses, 
these  prove  too  small,  the  losses  will 
be  made  good  by  prefectural  or  muni¬ 
cipal  loans. 


Nanking  to  Arrive  Today 
The  China  Mail  liner  Nanking  is 
due  to  arrive  at  Yokohama  from 
Manila  at  daylight  this  morning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  agent. 


“  S.  &  W 


CANNED : 


Mr.  Midzuno,  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  visited  the  Premier  at  the 
latter’s  official  residence  Saturday 
morning.  They  discussed  the  reply 
-o  be  given  to  the  Shunjukai,  respect- 
ng  the  latter’s  demand  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  ban  in  regard  to  pub- 
ishing  information  concerning  the 
rice  riots. 

The  meeting  of  the  rice  riot  relief 
committees  appointed  by  the  prefec- 
iural  assembly  was  held  Friday  inorn- 
ng,  when  the  following  subjects  were 
discussed:  Aid  for  the  lower  class 
officials,  means  of  distributing  rice 
n  Tokyo,  entrusting  the  prefectural 
authorities  with  the  investigations  of 
;he  relief  of  the  poor. 

Members  of  the  Shiyukai  met  at 
the  Soiyoken  Hotel  at  Tsukiji  Thurs- 
lay  night  to  discuss  matters  relating 
o  the  cheap  sale  of  rice.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted:  (11 
To  encourage  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ses  to  take  proper  steps  to  regulate 
;he  price  of  rice;  (2)  to  constitute 
-ht  members  of  the  municipal  as¬ 
sembly  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
Ihe  cheap  sale  of  rice  and  to  let  them 
superintend  the  work  in  the  ward  to 
.vhich  they  belong;  (3)  to  ask  the 
municipal  authorities  to  study  the 
food  problems  of  this  city  and  request 
them  to  take  steps  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 


Asparagus ,  Beans , 
Cabbage ,  Corn, 
Peas,  Succotash 

AND 

Tomatoes 


“S.  &  W,”  BRAND  IS  THE  BEST 


Lane,  Crawford  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


YOKOHAMA 


fit 


Be  sure  ill 

Hunts 

if  you  want  a  fine 
EXTRA  SPECIAL  OLD  SCOTCH 

Whisky 

All  good  dealers  will  supply  you. 

SOLE  IMPORTERS 

SellesHermanos 


TOKYO— KOBE 


Kashima  Maru  in  Friday 
The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  liner 
KuRhima  Maru  is  expected  to  arrive 
Yokohamu  from  Seattle  Friday 
th  00  cabin  passengers,  56  second 
cluss  and  211  in  the  steerage,  includ¬ 
ing  160  Russians  from  America,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  agent. 


Tea  Garden 
Jams 

and 

Preserves 
L.  Caudrelier 

(Diitributor) 


Cable  Address: 
"KAWAKITAYA” 

Tel.  L.  D.  Scnba  930,  931,  1096,  1090. 
Salwal-cho  Warehouse  Niahi  1664. 


A1  Code, 

A.B.C.  Codo  5th  Edition, 
Bcntloy’s  Codo, 
Prlvoto  Codo. 


KITARO  KAWAI, 


Director  of  the  Osaka  Steelshoets  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd,,  Osaka, 
producing  Galvanised  Flat  and  Corrugated  Sheets, 
under  the  "MOON  STAR”  Brand. 


mg 

wall-known  t 

29,  ANDOJI-MACHI,  4-CHOME,  OSAKA 
ESTABLISHED  IN  1838. 

METAL  IMPORT  &  EXPORT  MERCHANT 

HAS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF 

Galvanised  Flat  &  Corrugated  Sheets: 

24-26-28-30  Gauge 

(American,  English  and  Japanese  Make). 

Tinplates  in  all  sizes,  thickness  and  weights 

(American  and  English  quality). 

Also  Mild  Steelsheets,  and  Mild  Steelplates,  in  all  sizes,  thickness 
and  weight  (American).  Mild  Steel  Round  Bars,  Square  Bars  and 
Angle  Bars  in  all  sizes.  Galvanised  Wires  (8  Gauge),  Wire  Nails 
(American),  Zinc  Sheets,  Spelter.  Pig  Lead  (American,  Austra¬ 
lian,  Japanese,  Rangoon),  Tin  Ingots  (Straits,  Banka,  Hong¬ 
kong),  Aluminium  Ingots,  Antimony,  Nickel,  Gunmetal,  Phos¬ 
phor  Tin,  Phosphor  Copper,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

C.I.F.  Offers  Cabled  on  Inquiry 


Correspondence  Cordially  Invited. 

References:  The  Sumitomo  Bank.  Ltd.,  Osaka.  Tho  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Ltd,,  Osaka  Branch.  The  Chosen  Bank,  Ltd.,  Osaka  Branch.  Tho 
Hongkong  nnd  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Kobe.  The  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia  nnd  China  in  Kobe. 


SOLD  OUT 

THE  REDUCED 

Voile  Blouses 


FRESH  ARRIVAL 

HAND  MADE 

Georgette  Blouses 


NOZAWAYA 


YOKOHAMA 


Latest  Novelties  in 

Printed  Satins  &  Silks 

FOR  SEASONA^Lp  WEAR 
being  shown  by 

IIDA  &  CO.  Takashimaya 

81  YOKOHAMA  81 


Railway  and  Steamship  Tickets 

To  ALL  PARTS  of  the  WORLD  AT  TARIFF  RATES 

Letters  of  Credit,  Circular  Notes  and  Travellera'  Checks  Issued 
Itineraries  and  Information  Gratia 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

Official  Passenger  Agents  to  the  Philippine  Government 

•  82,  WATER  STREET,  YOKOHAMA 

Telephone  3477  Tel.  Address  “Coupon" 

Also  SHANGHAL  HONGKONG.  PEKING,  MANILA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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No.  8,653 
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TOKYO,  MONDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1918 


CZECHS  SEND  PLEA 
FOR  MORESOLDIERS 

Enemy  Must  Be  Defeated  in 
Zabaikal  Region  Before 
Winter  Sets  In 

ASSISTANCE  LIMITED 

Present  Allied  Action  Now  Ex¬ 
tends  to  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vince  Only 


The  representation  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  have  sent  io  the  commanders 
of  the  allied  troops  for  presentatii 
their  respective  Governments  n  i 
inunication  which  lias  been  publish^ 
by  the  War  Office.  The  gist  of^t 
follows: 

The  military  assistance  of  thy  al- 

lies  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  o/erm  Bu,  |Jm.est  Over  Price  of  Rice 
tions  in  the  Maritime  Province/  But 


the  Czech  troops  are  now  practically 
shut  up  in  the  locality  between  the 
Volga  and  Lake  Baikal.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  now  placed 
there  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  extend  military  assistance  to  them 
In  Zabaikal.  There  are  30,000 
Austro-German  prisoners  there  with 
70  guns  and  200  machine-guns.  The 
enemy  is  expected  to  concentrate 
their  Strength  in  Zabaikal  with  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Habarovsk  and  vici¬ 
nities  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
stubborn  resistance  on  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Manchuli  and  Chita.  The 
troops  available  for  the  Czechs  in 
this  direction  are  only  7,000  or  8,000 
strong  with  only  6  guns  of  various 
sizes.  Without  adequate  assistance, 
the  Czechs  must  be  considered  to 
be  utterly  unable  to  hold  their  own. 
Now  there  are  only  a  month  and  a 
half  before  winter  sets  in,  and  the 
allies  are  most  urgently  asked 
extend  their  military  assistance  fur¬ 
ther  westward.  Otherwise  the  Czechs 
are  represented  as  being  exposed  to 
a  serious  danger. 


V.  S.  PERMITS  IMPORT 

OF  JAPANESE  FOODS 

Prohibited  Materials  Will  Be  Al¬ 
lowed  for  Suke  of  Oriental 
Residents 

Kokusai  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15.— The 
War  Trade  Board  has  authorized  the 
importation  of  5,000  tons  of  Japanese 
prepared  vegetables  and  other  special¬ 
ties  for  consumption  by  Japanese  re¬ 
sidents  in  the  United  States. 

The  foodstuffs  in  question  are  or 
the  prohibited  import  list  but  the 
board  made  this  exception  upon  the 
Japanese  Embassy  representation 
that  the  importation  of  these  delica¬ 
cies  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  Japanese  re¬ 
sidents. 


Price  10  Sen 


U.  S.  Plans  to  Win  War 
on  the  Western  Front 


Kokusai  Router  Sorvico 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  16. — 
Reporting-  to  the  Senate  on  the 
man-power  bill  extending  draft 
ages  from  18  to  46,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  the  chairman  of  the' military 
committee  quoted  General  March, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  saying  that  it 
was  tho  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  send  to  France  enough  men  to 
win  the  war  on  the  west  front. 
The  committee's  report  has  reveal¬ 
ed  that  the  war  programme  pro¬ 
vides  for  eighty  divisions  or  over 
three  million  men  being, in  France 
by  next  June,  with  eighteen  divi¬ 
sions  more  under  training. 


RAIN  PREVENTED  \ 
RIOTS  IN  TOKYI 


Continues  Throughout 
the  Empire 

Possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the 
riots  in  Tokyo  last  night  was  elimi¬ 
nated  with  the  coming  of  a  rainstorm 
that  drove  crowds  to  shelter.  How 
ever  the  situation  throughout  Japan 
is  different 

telephone  message  printed 
the  Chugai  Shogyo  yesterday  says 
that  the  riots  in  Kobe  assumed 
revolutionary  character. 

Individuals  are  resorting  to  meas¬ 
ures  of  self-defense.  Should  any 
rice  shop  be  demanded  by  force  to 
produce  rice,  the  master  of  the  shop 
authorized  to  defend  himself  by 
force,  and  even  if  any  of  the  assail¬ 
ants  are  killed,  the  case  would  be 
treated  as  an  act  of  self-defense,  and 
the  merchant  would  escape  punish¬ 
ment. 

A  band  of  700  men  with  red  cord 
across  their  shoulders  assembled  at 
Suwayama  Hill,  where  they  refused 
to  disperse. 

Rice  brokers  at  Kuwana  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  attacked  by 
rioters  and  not  one  dealer  escaped 
more  or  less  Injury.  There  is  no 
sign  of  the  riots’  activities  abating  in 
Osaka,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Kuwana  and 
other  cities  of  importance. 

226  Rioters  Arrested 
The  Tokyo  police  arrested  96  riot- 
s  Friday,  95  Saturday  and  35  up 
to  Sunday  noon,  totalling  226.  They 
all  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  Ichi- 
gaya  jail.  The  arrested  rioters  are 
mostly  laborers. 


CANT  SELL  AMERICAN 
SHIPS  TO  FOREIGNERS 

Shipping  Board  Act  Amended  to 
Prevent  Outside  Interests 
Getting  Control 

Kokusai  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  14 — Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  said  the  amendments  to 
the  act  creating  a  Shipping  Board  are 
designed  to  prevent  foreign  interests 
from  obtaining  control  of  American 
ships  or  shipyurds.  It  is  made 
criminal  oftensfe  to  soil.  mortgui 
lenso  or  deliver  American  vessels, 
built  or  building,  to  any  foreig 
without  the  consent  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  It  is  also  illegal  without  the 
consent  of  the  Shipping  Board  to 
contract  ship  construction  on  foreign 
account  during  the  war,  or  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  ownership  of  shipyards  to 
foreigners. 


Rapid  Marketing  of  Grain  in  U.S, 

Kokusai  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  16.— The 
Railroad  Administration  has  reported 
that  the  rapid  rate  at  which  grain 
was  marketed  in  the  five  weeks  end¬ 
ing  August  third  is  shown  by 
fact  that  131,942  cars  of  grain 
loaded,  compared  with  87,993  cars 
during  the  same  period  of  last  year. 


Their  Majesties  to  Return 
On  account  of  the  rice  situation, 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who  hav 
been  staying  at  the  Imperial  villa  at 
Tamonozawu,  Nikko,  will  return  to 
the  capital  Wednesday. 


Japanese  Major  at  l  .  S.  Camp 
Kokusai  Direct  Sorvico 

AT  A  PACIFIC  MILITARY 
CAMP.  Aug.  15. — Major  K  Midzu- 
tani,  of  the  Japanese  army,  recently 
military  observer  at  the  French  and 
Italian  fronts,  inspected  this  camp. 


LONDON  BUSINESS  MEN 
CARE  FOR  THE  WOUNDED 

Transfers  From  Trains  to  Am¬ 
bulances  Made  by  Volunteer 
‘Transport  Column” 

Kokusai-Associated  Press 
LONDON,  July  9. — Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  a  train  of  wounded  at 
any  of  the  London  railway  stations, 
morning,  afternoon  or  night,  a  small 
group  of  men  in  navy  blue  uniform 
may  be  seen  passing  through  the  gates 
on  to  the  platform.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  "London  Transport 
Column"  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  they 
have  unloaded  every  train  of  wound¬ 
ed  that  has  reached  London  since  the 
war  began. 

Their  duties  consist  of  the  transfer 
of  the  wounded  men  from  the  trains 
to  the  stretchers  and  thence  to  the 
ambulances  which  take  them  to  the 
London  and  suburban 
Speed  and  skill  are  the 
essentials  of  the  work  of  these  men, 
and  they  have  become  experts  through 
II  training,  nsaslduouS  practice  and 
through  knowledge  of  first-s 
principles.  Many  of  the  eases  brought 
London  are  what  is  known  as 
'special"  and  have  to  be  handled  with 
skill  and  care  owing  to  the  nature 
of  their  injuries.  In  spite  of  this, 
trains  containing  several  hundred  cot 
cases  are  unloaded  in  a  half  hour 
less. 

The  London  Transport  Column 
cas  organized  in  August,  1917,  by 
olunteers  from  the  staffs  of  the  big 
London  insurance  companies.  The 
Column  numbers  about  1,000  men,  all 
of  them  -business  men  in  good  posi¬ 
tions  who  volunteered  to  give  two 
days  a  week  to  the  work,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  reserve  for  a  third  day 
each  week.  Their  work  takes  them 
from  one  railway  station  to  another, 
and  they  are  often  on  continuous 
duty  for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 
Air  raids  make  no  difference.  Many 
train  has  been  unloaded  during  a 
heavy  barrage.  During  a  recent  air 
raid  on  London,  several  trains  of 
wounded  were  stopped  at  a  siding  in 
the  suburbs  and  unloaded  in  com¬ 
plete  darkness,  the  wounded  being 
carried  to  safety  in  a  tunnel  nearby, 
where  they  remained  until  it 
safe  to  send  the  ambulances  out  for 
them. 

The  Transport  men  have  been  on 
special  duty  in  every  Zeppelin  and 
airplane  raid  on  London.  Every 
member  of  the  corps  is  subject  to  call 
in  an  emergency  of  thi?  kind, 


HOPE  IN  REMAKING 
EASTERN1ARFR0NT 

Line  May  Be  Established  500 
Miles  Further  West  Than 
Thought  Possible 

ANTI-GERMAN  SPIRIT 

As  Russiun  People  Learn  Truth 
of  Allied  Activity  New 
Hope  Is  Born 


Kokusai  Direct  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  16.— The 

State  Department  reports  thnt  tho 
peasants  are  flocking  to  the  standards 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  who 
operating  in  force  500  miles  east  of 
Moscow.  Particular  significance  is 
attached  to  the  report  that  the  Soviet 
jtroops  have  begun  the  evacuation  of 
doscow,  making  way  for  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  and  the  allied  troops  to  re- 
.tablish  an  eastern  front  on  a  line 
farther  west  than  it  was  believed 
isible  to  do. 

'his  gives  the  Czechs  control  of 
railroad  lines  in  Siberia  to  Mos- 
and  from  Moscow  to  Archangel. 
TheXpeasants  are  reinforcing  the 
Czeeltb-Slovaks  army  and  are  just 
lenrning  the  truth  about  the  German 
report  that  the  allies  have  been  beaten 
West  front.  Great  masses 
of  Russians  are  just  learning  that 
the  Murmansk  coast  and  Vladivostok 
are  occupied  by  the  allies,  and  of  the 
victories  of  the  allies  in  France. 

As  these  facts  become  known  there 
is  a  revivitl  of  the  anti-German  spirit 
among  the  Russians. 

Advance  on  Bolahevike 
Kokusai  Reuter  Service 
LONDON,  Aug.  16. — Regarding  the 
situation  in  Russia  there  are  increas¬ 
ing  indications  of  an  impending  Gcr- 
attack  on  the  Murman  railway. 
Bolshevik  force  is  reported  to 
be  advancing  2,000  strong  from  Lake 
Onega. 

While  the  Germans  are  preparing 
to  advance  upon  all  rail  heads  in  Fin¬ 
land,  they  are  also  preparing  to  at¬ 
tack  Petcuenga  which  place  would 
afford  them  a  good  submarine  base. 

The  Bolshevik  rearguards ‘are  re¬ 
tiring  before  our  troops  in  the  Arch¬ 
angel  district.  They  are  commit¬ 
ting  every  atrocity  upon  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  are  endeavoring  to  burn  all 
bridges  and  uphold  our  advance. 
However,  we  have  pushed  on  to  a 
point  north  of  Obeserskay  is  100 
south  of  Archangel.  We  have 
lnnded  a  detachment  at  Onega  Bay 
and  are  endeavoring  to  intercept  the 
Bolshevik  retirement  from  Archangel. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  are 
commanded  by  German  officers. 

Bolsheviks  Evacuate  Moscow 
Asahi  Service 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  15.— The  Bol¬ 
shevik  troops  are  evacuating  Moscow. 
The  gold  which  was  concealed  in  the 
cellar  of  the  Kremlin  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 


WILL  FORM  VOLUNTEER 
MEDICAL  CORPS  IN  U.  S. 

President  Wilson  Approves  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Otherwise  Ineligible 
Physicians 

Kokusai  Diroct  Sorvico 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  14.— Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  li  letter  to  the  chair¬ 
man  general  of  the  Medical  Board  of 
tho  Council  of  National  Defense,  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  a  volun¬ 
teer  medical  service  corps,  to  include 
all  physicians  who,  because  of  age, 
physical  disability  or  dependents  are 
essentially  ineligible  for  the  medical 
corps  of  the  army  and  navy.  The 
President  said: 

"I  am  very  hpppy  to  give  my  ap¬ 
proval  of  tho  plvj/H  MUbllli  t  tori  bocmiBC 
of  the  usefulix  s  of  a  volunteer 
medical  service  :orpa  and  because  it 
gives  me  an  opiortunity  to  express 
to  the  medical  profession  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  service 
which  ,the  while  profession  has 
rendered  to  the  Nation  with  great 
enthusiasm  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  emergency." 


AMERICANS  ARRIYE 
AT  VLADIVOSTOK 

Advance  Corps  Are  Welcomed 
ns  Were  Japanese,  British 
and  French 

COALITION  SUGGESTED 

Allied  Consuls  Advise  Horvut  mid 
Siberian  Cabinet  to 
Get  Together 


AMERICA  SAVES  COTTON 

Consumption  Lust  Year  Less  by 
197.169  Bales 

Kokusai  Diroct  Service 
WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15.— The 
Census  Bureau  has  announced  the 
consumption  of  cotton  for  the  year 
ending  July  31  was:  6,591,356 
running  bales,  which  is  197,169  bales 
less  than  for  the  previous  year. 
Linter  consumption  1,1  16,366,  which 
i  increase  of  246,683  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  There  are  almost 
million  bales  more  cotton  on  hand 
than  at  this  time  the  previous  year, 
total  of  3,230,261  bales. 

Exports  were  4,476,126  bales,  in¬ 
cluding  187,704  linters,  being  272,885 
less  than  last  year,  and  48,457  less 
linters. 


WENT  AFOOT  TO  FRONT 

Rumanian  Officer  Crossed  Russia 
to  Join  French 
Kokusai  Direct  Service 
WASHINGTON,  Aug.  14.— An  of¬ 
ficial  dispatch  from  France  said  that 
several  Rumanian  officers  had  made 
the  long  journc\  through  Russia  to 
join  the  French  army.  Lieutenant 
Uraulc-nuii.-a./uiiv  t  of  Transylvania, 
made  the  entire  trip  afoot. 


Nichi  Nichi  Sorvico 

VLADIVOSTOK,  Aug.  16.— The 

advance  corps  of  tho  American  troops 
arrived  here  yesterday  on  the  War- 
The  ship  docked  nt  the  customs 
pier.  The  soldiers  landed  today,  and 
marched  through  Westranskaiya 
street  at  9  a.m.,  as  the  Japanese, 
British  and  French  troops  did. 
fore  the  Czech  headquarters  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  welcoming  the  Americans 
took  place. 

Allies  Suggest  Coalition 

Asahi  Service 

HARBIN,  Aug.  16. — The  British 
and  French  Consuls  in  Vladivostok, 
■siting:  the  Horvat  and  Siberian 
governments,  advised  them  to  quit 
opposing  each  other  and  to  organise 
coalition  ministry.  The  Constitu¬ 
tional-Nationalists,  the  principal  body 
of  which  is  the  Far  Eastern  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Alexandrov  party,  have 
maintained  opposition  against  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  ministry. 

Vladivostok  Striko  Failure 
Asahi  Service  • 

HARBIN,  Aug.  16. — The  strike  in 
Vladivostok  of  the  professional  union, 
which  rose  by  the  instigation  of  the 
Bolsheviks  is  subsiding,  as  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Marine  Province  Self- 
governing  Society  is  against  the 
strike.  The  members  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Industrial  Union  have  already 
declared  thnt  they  will  not  join  the 
strike. 


POLES  FROM  AMERICA 
VICTORIOUS  IN  FRANCE 

General  Archinard  Says  Whole 
German  Battalion  Was 
Annihilated 

Kokusai  Diroct  Sorvlce 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  16.— A 
cable  from  Genoral  Archinard,  com¬ 
manding  tho  Polish  army  at  the 
Froneh  front,  describing  the  valiant 
fighting  of  the  Poles  recruited  in 
America  said: 

'All  of  our  objectives  were  quickly 
reached.  The  fifth  company,  under 
command  of  Captain  Krzykowski 
Wolhnskl,  after  having  annihilated  a 
hole  battalion  of  the  GCth  Prussian 
regiment,  and  inflicted  heavy  losses 
tho  rest  of  that  rogimont,  took 
famous  Rouqueacttc  woods, 
capturing  more  than  100  prisoners 
and  20  machine  guns.” 


China  Starts  Censorship 
Nichi  Nichi  Service 

PEKING,  Aug.  16.— It  was  de¬ 
cided  at  the  cabinet  meeting  of  today 
that  the  Chinese  Government  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  press  censorship  bureau,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  Japan. 


Baron  Goto  Visits  Ynniagata 
Baron  Goto,  foreign  Minister,  call¬ 
ed  on  Prince  Ympagata  at  the  Kokian 
villa  at  Odawarl  yesterday,  arriving 
at  the  Kodzu  rtiation  at  10  a.m. 


SIBERIAN  COALITION  IS 

NECESSARY  FOR  ALLIES 


N.-C.  D.iUy  News  Correspoddtnc  j 

VLADIVOSTOK,  Aug.  7.— The 
rival  governments  in  Siberia  are 
busily  negotiating,  and  in  spite  of 
radical  differences,  they  may  come  to 
arrangement:  they  have  every  in¬ 
centive,  to  coalesce  for  presently  both 
will  be  without  power  and  devoid  of 
financial  resources.  If  they  amalgar 
mate,  the  combination  will  immediate¬ 
ly  ask  for  foreign  recognition  and 
money  to  establish  an  administration 
through  which  to  pursue  a  program 
the  leading  feature  of  which  will  be 
the  raising  of  an  army  to  oppose  the 
Germans.  As  this  is  the  one  thing 
desired  by  the  Allies,  there  is  a  con- 
liderable  temptation  to  experiment, 
and  perhaps  play  with  fire. 

Tired  of  War 

To  understand  the  position  it  must, 


whole  working  populnt' 

Siberia  and  Russia  is  Bolshevik,  hat¬ 
ing  the  war  and  quite  decided  to 
fight  no  more. 

The  peasants,  representing  an  enor¬ 
mous  proportion  of  the  population, 
are  certainly  tired  of  the  Bolsheviks: 
but  they  are  equally  tired  of  the  war 
and  lighting,  and  desire  only  the 
security  of  their  small  possessions  and 
the  subdivision  of  all  they  can  get  of 
the  property  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
They  are  interested  mainly  in  re¬ 
covering  what  has  been  taken  from 
them,  or  in  retaining  what  they  still 
hold. 

The  Bolsheviks  have  already  shown 
their  readiness  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  The  two  classes 
named  dislike  the  Germans,  but  their 
dislike  is  not  so  strong  as  their  mo¬ 
tive  to  recover  what  they  have  lost 
or  to  keep  what  they  have  and  add 
to  it  if  possible. 

Among  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  to  fight  Germany  is  the  gov¬ 
erning  impulse;  in  Russia  this  im¬ 
pulse  is  far  outweighed  by  the.  yearn¬ 
ing  for  peace,  order  and  security. 

Thus,  while  any  government  that 
may  be  formed  in  Siberia  will  put 
the  question  of  fighting  Germany  to 
the  fore,  it  will  not  be  because  Rus¬ 
sia  above  all  desires  to  continue  the 
combat,  but  because  of  hope  that  foi 
this  consideration  Allied  support  and 
financial  assistance  may  be  obtained. 
No  Rank  and  File 

There  may  be  10,000  or  even  50, 


000  Russian  officers  ready  to  join  the 
army  to  fight  the  Germans,  but  the 
question  of  the  [men  to  fight  under 
them  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
manhood  of  the  country  has  had  its 
belly-full  of  war  and  discipline 
among  them  has  been  destroyed. 
General  Horvut  proposed  conscrip¬ 
tion  among  the  younger  men,  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  talks  of  a  volun¬ 
teer  army;  conscription  will  be  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
voluntary  enlistment  of  the  rank  ami 
file  will  lead  to  the  arming  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Bolsheviks  and  others  who 
cannot  be  trusted  with  weapons. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  real  Russian 
army  at  present  is  a  ch  inner  a  and 
cannot  be  realized  until  a  strong 
cleus  force  has  fceea  established 
the  Bolshevik  -/dement 

Allied  intervont'f v 

larger  scale  than  at  present  contem¬ 
plated,  it  is  useUss  to  expect  serious 
military  development  among  Russians 
themselves. 


thoroughly 
Until  the 
assumes  a  much 


So  far  as  Eastern  Siberia  is  .... 
corned,  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  a  “new  Russian  army"  when 
the  Bolshevik-prisoner  combination  is 
mastered. 


Fight  First,  Then  Talk 

Meanwhile  a  local  government 
needed  to  settle  many  commercial 
and  kindred  questions,  outside  the 
icope  of  ordinary  local  bodies,  and  if 
iome  degree  of  unity  among  the  con¬ 
tending  political  parties  were  attain¬ 
ed,  the  Allies  would  gladly  give  moral 
and  financial  support  to  the  council. 
The  Allies’  representatives  on  such 
a  council  should  have  local  power  only 
and  the  council’s  program  should  be 
restricted  to  purely  administrate 
matters.  Lnrge  political  questions 
should  firmly  be  ruled  out  until  all 
Siberia  is  under  military  control  and 
the  situation  is  better  understood  by 
the  Allied  Governments. 

Intervention  is  a  delicate  business 
anywhere,  but  hero  where  political 
elements  are  so  divergent  and  foreign 
intervention  is  welcomed  only  as 
necessary  evil,  it  is  doobly  delicate 
Initial  mistakes  must  be  avoided  at 
all  costs  and  the  best  way  to  avoid 
them  for  the  present  is  to  stick  to 


TOBACCO  RATION 
FOR  AMERICANS 

Government  May  Limit 
“Smokes'”  and  Control 
Whole  Industry 

WASHINGTON,  July  14— Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  may  re. 
suit  from  the  heavy  requirements  of 
the  armies  and  the  American  military 
forces  abroad.  Rationing  of  the 
American  population  is  believed  to  be 
a  possibility. 

The  war  industries  board 
nounced  today  that  it  hgs  been 
ducting  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  requirements  abroad  and  the 
amount  that  must  be  conserved  in  this 
country  to  meet  the  situation.  It 
estimates  that  approvimately  two- 
thirds  of  the  leaf  tobacco  raised  in 
this  country  in  1917  will  be  available 
for  American  manufacturers.  Out 
of  this  must  come  cigarette  and  pipe 
tobacco  for  troops  not  yet  overseas 
and  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco 
in  addition  to  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
purchased  here  for  Belgium. 

346,000,000  Pounds  for  Allies 
The  crop  in  1917  was. 1,196, 000, 000 
pounds,  and  of  this  the  board  esti¬ 
mates  that  850.000,000  pounds  will 
be  available  this  year  for  United 
States  manufacturers,  while  346,000,- 
000  pounds  of  the  leaf  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  export  to  the  Allies. 

Tobacco  issued  to  the  military 
forces  of  England,  France  and  Italy 
amounts  to  approximately  159,000,- 
000  pounds  a  year,  the  board  said. 
England  and  France  each  allot  40 
•  cent  of  their  entire  consumption 
the  army  and  navy,  and  Italy  al¬ 
lows  her  military  forces  45  per  cent. 
The  total  yearly  consumption  of  the 
entire  populations  of  these  countries 
the  board  estimates  at  387,000,000 
pounds,  or  41,000,000  more  than  this 
country  is  able  to  export. 

Consumption  Here  Large 
Persons  who  pointed  to  possible 
Government  control  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  tobacco  for  the  Allies  and  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  said  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  thnt  with  the  Allied  armies 
suming  between  40  and  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  in  Allied 
countries,  American  forces  would  use 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  War  Industries  Board  quotes  the 
annual  per  capita  consumption  of  tbo 
United  States  and  the  Allies 
lows : 

Italy,  two  pounds;  France,  three 
and  a  half  pounds;  Great  Britain, 
four  pounds,  and  the  United  States, 
ven  and  a  half  pounds. 

England,  France  and  Italy  are  now 
chiefly  dependent  on  imports  from 
the  United  States,  as  their  imports 
from  other  tobacco-growing  countries 
has  been  materially  reduced  through 
lack  of  shipping  and  inability  to  im¬ 
port  from  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 


BRITISH  IN  A  YEAR 
DOWN  4402  PLANES 

Of  These,  3,856  Were  Account-: 
ed  for  on  West  Front  or 
by  Naval  Flyers 

LONDON,  July  13. — During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1918,  2,150 
enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed  by 
the  Royal  Air  Force  on  the  western 
front,  while  1,083  enemy  aircraft 
were  driven  down  out  of  control. 
The  Royal  Air  Force  units,  working 
ith  naval  airmen,  shot  down  623 
enemy  aircraft: 

During  the  same  period  1,094  Brit¬ 
ish  machines  were  reported  missing, 

■luding  92  which  were  working 
with  the  navy. 

Thus  in  the  north  during  the  year 
the  British  aviators  alone  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  no  fewer  than  3,856  en¬ 
emy  machines. 

On  the  Italian  front  during  the 
period  from  April  to  June  of  this 
year  the  British  destroyed  165  enemy 
achines  and  drove  down  six  out  of 
control.  The  British  machines  re¬ 
ported  missing  were  thirteen. 

On  the  Snloniki  front,  between 
January  and  June,  twenty-one  enemy 
aircraft  were  destroyed  and  thirteen 
were  driven  down  out  of  control. 
The  British  machines  reported  miss¬ 
ing  were  four. 

From  March  to  June  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  twenty-six  enemy  aircraft 
were  destroyed  and  fifteen  driven 
down  out  of  control.  Ten  British 
machines  were  reported  missing. 

Thus,  during  the  present  year  in 
these  outside  theatres  of  war  246 
enemy  aircraft  were  accounted  for, 
while  27  British  machines  reported 
missing. 

From  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30, 
1918,  therefore,  the  British  brought 
down,  at  the  very  least,  4,102  enemy 
aircraft.  The  British  machines  miss¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  reported,  number  1,121 

One  fact  emerges  clearly  from  the 
record  of  aerial  operations,  and  this 
is  that  the  British  superiority  and 
strength  in  the  air  in  all  the  theatre; 
of  war  Have  progressed  rapidly  and 
continuously.  From  this  it  should  be 
safe  to  assume  that  when  the  new 
factor  of  America’s  output,  both  of 
aircraft  and  personnel,  begins  to 
ter  into  the  situation  actually  in  the 
fighting  zones,  the  aerial  ascendancy 
of  the  Entente  Allies  should  give 
them  very  great  advantages. 


DRYS  WIN  FIGHT  FOR 
EARLY  SENATE  VOTE 

Bill  Coming  Up  Aug.  26  Not  to 
Be  Sidetracked  Until 
Settled 


WASHINGTON.  July  13— A  com¬ 
plete  victory  for  the  proponents  of 
prohibition  as  a  nationwide  war  meas¬ 
ure  was  won  in  the  Senate  today 
when  with  unanimous  consent  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  be¬ 
ginning  August  26  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  food 
production,  stimulation  bill  with  its 
prohibition  rider  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  will  not  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  other  business  until  passed 
or  defeated. 

The  agreement  was  opposed  by  the 
wets  but  opposition  finally  collapsed 
in  view  of  the  undeniable  strength  of 
the  prohibitionists.  The  antis 
along  had  been  willing  to  subscribe 
to  an  agreement  that  the  food  bill 
and  prohibition  should  be  made  the 
unfinished  business  subsequent  to  the 
proposed  recess  of  Congress  to  be 
thus  before  the  Senate  "until  dis¬ 
posed  of. 


-  Amur  Tucliun  nt  Peking 
Kokusai  Direct  Service 

PEKING,  Aug.  16. — Pao  Kuei- 
them  for  tne  piwrn  is  10  suck  .u.ching,  tuchun  of  the  Amur  Prwjjjce, 
the  immediate  task  of  smashing  the  has  arrived  here  at  noon  today  from 
I  enemy  prisoner-Bolshevik  incubus.  Tientsin. 


tory  to  the  prohibitionists.  They 
pointed  out  that  if  any  time  an  im¬ 
portant  and  mandatory  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  should  Ue  brought  forward  for 
immediate  consideration  the  Senate 
by  a  majority  vote  might  displace  the 
prohibitory  amendment.  This  menace 
they  refused  to  permit  to  impend  over 
their  measure  and  after  hours  of 
wrangling  in  cloakroom  and  commit¬ 
tee  chamber  this  agreement  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  both  sides. 


OTANI  AND  KNIGHT 
ALLIEDCOMMANDERS 


Will  Lead  Military, 
American  Naval  Forces, 

Is  Report 

NEW  BRITISH  ENVOY 

Sir  Charles  Eliot  Goes  to  Vladivo¬ 
stok — Japan  Also  Se’nds 
Representative 

KokuBal  Direct  Servico 

PEKING,  Aug.  17. — It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  General  Otnni  will  take 
the  military  command  of  the  Allied 
troops  in  Vladivostok,  while  Admiral 
Knight  will  retain  the  naval  command 
which  is  considerably  more  important 
in  the  future. 

Sir  Charles  Eliot,  ably  represent¬ 
ed  Great  Britain  during  the  Anglo- 
American-German  negotiations  re¬ 
garding  Samoa,  has  been  appointed 
High  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary 
to  Russia.  He  will  leave  Peking  for 
Vladivostok  shortly. 

Mr.  Matsudaira,  formerly  secretary 
to  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  London, 
afterwards  secretary  to  the  legation 
in  Peking  and  now  councillor  of  em¬ 
bassy  to  Washington,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Japanese  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  Japanese  expedi¬ 
tionary  forces  in  Siberia. 

Canadian  Leader  Named 
Kokusai  Reuter  Service 

OTTAWA,  Canada,  Aug.  16. — Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Elmsley  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Dragoons  lias  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  command  the  Canadian  contin¬ 
gent  to  Siberia. 

Italy  to  Send  800  Men 
Kokusai  Direct  Service 

PEKING,  Aug.  17. — Italy  has  also 
decided  to  despatch  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Vladivostok.  The  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  will  be  formed  by  800 
men  which  will  be  picked  from  the 
Italian  troops  stationed  at  Peking  and 
Tientsin,  the  number  of  which  is 
about  1,200.  The  expedition  will 
leave  for  its  destination  from  Chin- 
wangtao  toward  the  end  of  this  month 
on  the  arrival  of  supply  of  arms  from 
Italy. 

Chinese  Started  Yesterday 

Kokusai  Direct  Servico 

PEKING,  Aug.  17. — The  first 
batch  of  the  Chinese  expeditionary 
forces  to  Vladivostok,  numbering 
about  500  strong,  will  start  for  its 
destination  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th.  The  departure  of  the  other 
troops  will  follow  in  a  few  days. 

French  Gunboat  Arrive* 

Asahi  Service 

VLADIVOSTOK,  Aug.  14— A 
French  gunboat  has  entered  the  port 
today. 


TO  USE  SALT  TAX 


1a  Announces  Plan  to  Finance 
Siberian  Action 

Kokusai  Direct  Service 

PEKING,  4ug.  17— The  Chinese 
Government  has  proposed  to  utilize 
one-half  of  the  Salt  Gabelle  reserve 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese 
Expedition  with  the  Allies  in  Siberia, 
but  the  banking  group  have  not 
agreed.  It  is  understood  that  the 
group  is  forwarding  a  reply  to  the 
Tsao  Yulins. 

The  regulations  governing  the  pro¬ 
posed  gold  note  issue  points  out  that 
according  to  the  Currency  Loan 
agreement,  that  any  scheme  of  re¬ 
form  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
group. 


PROTEST  RICE  EMBARGO 


ua  Tucliun  Wants  Export  Pro¬ 
hibition  Removed 

Kokusui  Direct  Service 

PEKING,  Aug.  16. — The  tuchun 
of  Kiang-su  Province  has  requested 
the  government  to  take  off  the  em¬ 
bargo  on  export  for  rice  accumulated 
in  that  province.  The  quantity  of 
rice  to  be  destined  for  this  purpose 
amounts  to  about  2,000,000  koku, 
and  the  question  is  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Stnte  Department . 
It  is  expected  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  shortly  take  some  measures 
on  this  question  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  farmers  in  that  province. 

It  is  understood  that  the  arrival 
of  Pao  Chi-kwei.  Tuchun  of  Amur 
Province,  in  Peking  was  for  report 
of  the  situation  of  h:s  province  and 
for  arrangement  of  lb-'  defensive 
measures  to  be  taken  011  the  border. 
He  has  already  met  with  Premier 
Tuan  and  submitted  his  reports. 


CONFERENCE  ON  PRISONERS 


This  phraseology  was  not  satisfac-  Accepts  U.  S.  Proposal 


Berne  Mi 

Kokusai  Direct  Service 


eting 


'WASHINGTON,  Aug.  14— The 
Swiss  government  has  transmitted  to 
the  State  Department  a  formal  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  Germany  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  proposal  for  the  conference  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  about  the  middle 
of  September  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  exchange  of  prisoners. 
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Peace  of  World  Demands  That 
Japan  and  America  Be  Friends 

Viscount  Kaneko  Makes  Plea  That  Ame¬ 
ricans  Try  to  Understand  Nippon  Japan 
Showing  Patience  Now,  He  Says. 


By  Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko 


UN 


There  is  almost  no  need  of  further  em¬ 
phasizing  in  words  the  self-evident  fact 
that  Japan  and  America  must  be  friendly. 

These  two  nations  must  be  friends,  in  the 
first  place,  because  of  their  geographical 
position.  World  policy  in  the  future  will 
center  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  the 
nations  that  border  this  great  ocean  Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  the  only  nations 
that,  by  reason  of  their  advancement  in 
politics,  law,  public  economy  and  military 
and  naval  power,  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
as  leaders. 

What  are  the  great  world  problems  that 
center  around  the  Pacific?  First  and  fore¬ 
most  are  the  problems  of  China  and 
Siberia,  which  are  today  vexing  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  world.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  the  two  Great  Powers  that  are 
nearest  to  China  and  to  Siberia.  The 
nations  of  Europe  are  busied  with  their 
work  of  reconstructing  what  the  war  has 
torn  down,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  at 
least  they  will  be  unable  to  take  any 
effective  part  in  the  solution  of  the  Chinese 
and  Siberian  questions.  Japan  and  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  received  no  severe 
blows  from  the  war  and  consequently  have 
the  reserve  strength  necessarv  to  seek  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  China  and 
Siberia. 

Must  Understand  Each  Other. 

But  in  solving  these  problems,  the  two 
powers  must  have  a  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other.  If  they  co-operate, 
certainly  there  will  follow  excellent  results 
for  both  nations.  The  co-operation  of  the 
two  nations  also  will  give  a  sense  of 
security  to  the  peoples  of  China  and 
Siberia,  thereby  facilitating  the  carrying 
out  of  the  policies  of  the  two  powers  ini  ^ 

continental  Asia.  The  ultimate  result  will  j  Later  America  sent  to  Japan  as  Consul 
be  to  advance  the  welfare  of  these  peoples  General  a  level-headed  man  named  Town- 
r  :Iic  Asiatic  continent,  while  the  problems  se,,0  Harris.  He  guided  and  taught  rlici 
involving  their  lands  will  be  satisfactorily  Japanese  of  that  time  with  the  car.-  of*a  ' 
'  '  ~  "  "  '  ' - - father.  Then  one  day  a  group  of  reckless 


Exchange  Visits, 

Shibusawa’s  Planl 

He  Tells  of  His  Meetings 
With  Big  Americans. 

Japanese  Leader  Explains  His  Attitude  onl 
Japanese-American  Co-Operation 
in  China. 

By  Baron  Yeiiohi  Shibusayva 
The  Yomiuri  has  requested  me 
express  my  views  on  the  friendship  of 
Japan  and  America  for  one  another  in  a 
special  issue  of  the  paper  devoted  to  this 
general  subject.  As  one  who  for  many 
years  has  devoted  himself  earnestly  to 
promote  this  friendship,  I  deem  the  Yovu- 
uri’s  enterprise  most  timely  and  com¬ 
mendable.  and  I  welcome  it  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  America 
from  the  opening  of  the  country,  but  will 
begin  with  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  to  Hawaii  began.  This  reached  its 
height  in  1896  and  1897.  This  flood  of 
Japanese  immigration  then  moved  on  to 
California,  where  at  first  the  Japanese 
were  especially  welcome,  because  they 
went  there  at  the  instance  of  the  state 
•ernment.  There  was  no  indication 
n  that  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  of 
the  present  day  would  arise.  BARON  SIIIBUSAW 

TUrst  visited  America  in  1902,  when  there  we;e  in  California  approximately 
40,000  or  50,000  Japanese  immigrants.  The  anti-Japanese  agitation  was  not 


U.S.  Charge  d’AfFaires  Endorses 
the  Yomiuri's  Special  Edition. 

Sirs 

9  bnve  learned  that  the  YOMIURI 
proposes  to  issue  in  the  near  future  a 
special  American  edition  and  I  desire 
to  express  to  you  my  gratification  at 
this  commendable  project. 

A  sympathetic  presentation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals,  and  phases  of  life  in  the 
United  States,  cannot  help  but  prove 
of  interest  in  Japan  and  should  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  firm  establishment 
of  sympathy  and  clear  understanding 
between  the  two  countries,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  therefore  to  endorse 
most  heartily  any  effort  which  is  mado 
in  that  direction. 


sympathetic  advice  of  Commodore  Perry. 


Your  obedient  servant, 


solved.  For  all  that,  Japanese- American 
friendship  is  urgently  needed  as  the  first 
step.  Single-handed,  neither  of  the  two 
powers  will  be  able  to  solve  the  pending 
problems  effectively.  For  the  peace  of 
Asia,  Japanese-American  friendship  is  a 
thing  of  absolute  necessity.  Not  only  the 
peoples  of  Asiatic  continent,  but  European 
nations  as  well  will  feci  a  sense  of 
relief  if  that  friendship  and  co-operation 
,  is  difinitely  established.  y 

In  spite  of  this  almost  self-evident  truth, 
some  people  talk  of  a  war  between  Japan 
and  America.  Even  so-called  intelngcnt 
classes  fear  a  drift  toward  war  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
such  talk  is  indulged  in  merely,  to  attract! 
the  attention  of  other  people.  Suppose  that 
the  two  nations  were  at  war  with  each 
other.  America  will  have  to  base  her 
operations  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  No  matter  how  great  the  economic 
advantages  and  how  great'  the  military 
and  naval  strength  which  she  may  com- 
d.  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  morc 
hinder  a  portion  of  Japan'i shipping 


thing  to  pass.  Never  has  Japan  been 
invaded  by  foreign  hosts  since  history 
recorded  her  birth.  Mongolian  invasions 
were  twice  attempted  but  in  vain.  Since 
tliat  time,  Japan's  national  strength  has 
increased  many  fold. 

Invasion  Would  Be  Impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  Japan 
should  attack  America  and  that  she  should 
he  able  to  land  marines  from  her  powerful 
fleet  in  San  Francisco.  How  will  Japan 
transport  the  million  soldiers  needed  to 
make  the  landing  of  the  marines  effective? 
How  will  she  send  provisions?  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  an  impossibility.  Moreover,  even 
if  Japan’s  army  should  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  the  body  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  greatly  hurt.  Quite  possibly,  New 
York  and  Washington  will  pay  no  attention 
to  such  a  trivial  incident. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  a  war  between 
Japan  and  America  can  not  accomplish  its 
final  object  and  because  of  its  very  use¬ 
lessness  will  never  be  waged.  War  is  a 
great  crime.  Only  when  diplomacy  fails 
is  war  sometimes  resorted  to  as  an  alter¬ 
native.  But  between  Japan  and  America 
there  is  a  great  ocean  stretching  for  five 
thousand  miles.  War  will  block  the  way 
of  solution  of  any  issue.  The  wisest 
course  for  the  two  nations  is  to  be  friendly 
to  each  other  and  to  promote  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  the  welfare  of  the  Asiatic  nations  and 
tlic  peace  of  the  world.  Those  who  talk 
of  a  Japanese-American  war  arc  indulging 
in  heedless  talk  without  regard  to  the 
geographical  position  and  the  historical 
relations  of  the  two  nations.  Such  talk  is 
calculated  only  to  hurt  one’s  own  country 
Nothing  to  Bo  Gained  by  War. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  war 
'cannot  accomplish  the  aims  we  seek, 
which  can  be  advanced  only  by  friendship 
and  intelligent  diplomacy.  To  illustrate 
this  generality,  look  back  on  histdry. 
Sixty-seven  years  ago,  Commodore  Perry 
of  the  United  States  Navy  greeted  Japan 
with  the  message  that  it  would  not  be 
good  for  Japan  and  her  people  to  be 
confined  forever  in  their  little  island,  with¬ 
out  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  He 
urged  Japan  to  undertake  J|htional  policy 
in  conformity  with  the^Wtaiukrrd: 
modern  civilisation  and  to  sh 
benefits  of  this  civilization.  Such 


Japanese  burned  his  consulate  and  per¬ 
petrated  other  outrages  similar  to  those 
committed  by  the  Partisans  of  Siberia. 
Townsend  Harris  believed  that  those  out¬ 
rages  had  been  committed  only  because 
Japan  had  not  yet  advanced  far  along  the 
road  to  modern  civilization  and  instead  of 
venting  hatred  upon  Japan  he  defended 
her.  He  prevented  other  foreign  powers 
from  interfering  and  landing  soldiers  upon  | 
Japanese  soil.  Nor  did  the  American  : 
Government  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Japan  on  account  of  these  outrages.  Ame¬ 
rica  was  simply  patient,  waiting  for  Japan 
to  waken  of  her  own  accord.  The  friend¬ 
ship  that  America  showed  for  Japan'  at  j 
that  trying  time  has  never  been  forgotten 
and  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
Japanese  people. 

Japan  Is  Forbearing  Now. 

Because  of  her  gratitude  for  what  Ame- 

cans  did  for  her  in  those  days,  Japan 
has  harbored  no  grudge  against  the  United 
States,  although  of  recent  years  in  the 
United  States  there  has  arisen  an  anti- 
Japanese  agitation,  beginning  with  the 
San  Francisco  school  incident;  then  the 
taking  of  the  right  of  landowncrship  away 
from  the  Japanese,  the  restrictions  on  the 
leasehold  of  land,  the  restriction  of  photo¬ 
graph  marriages  and  other  incidents. 
Instead  of  showing  resentment  Japan  has 
of  her  own  accord  restricted  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  her  laborers  into  the  United  States 
by  means  of  the  Gentleman’s  Agreement. 
Japan  is  now  taking  toward  the  United 
States  an  attitude  similar  to  that  taken  by 
America  toward  Japan  sixty-seven  years 
ago,  an  attitude  of  patience  aud  forbear¬ 
ance.  Japan  is  now  paying  the  debt  of 
tolerance  that  she  contracted  sixty-seven 
years  ago.  To  be  more  specific.  America  is 
now  receiving  repayment  on  the  spiritual 
capital  that  she  invested  in  Japan  in  the 
time  of  Commodore  Perry  and  Townsend 
Harris. 

History  shows  that  Japanese-American 
relations  arc  inseparable.  Yet  today,  to 
my  great  sorrow,  there  are  some  Americans 
who  disregard  this  history,  misunderstand 
the  mind  of  the  Japanese  and  try  to 
destroy  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  That  is  unavoidable,  be¬ 
cause  the  Americans  of  today  are  different 
from  the  Americans  of  forty  years  ago 
Those  old  Americans  were  the  true  des¬ 
cendants  of  George  Washington,  the  father 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  other  statesmen 
who  assisted  his  glorious  work  by  banding 
thirteen  states  together  and  creating  the 
United  States,  standing  for  religious 
liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  action, 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 

A  Change  in  America. 

But  in  the  last  forty  years,  immigrants 
have  been  pouring  in  from  European 
countries,  like  water  which  flows  toward 
low  land,  or  like  ants  that  seek  after 
sweet  things.  They  came  to  America  to 
share  the  benefits  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  majority  of  the  new  immig¬ 
rants  were  poor  and  ignorant.  Their 
number  was  very  great  and  they  did  not 
stay  long  in  America  before  they  acquired 
positions  of  power  and  obtained  the  right 
to  vote.  As  a  result  the  history  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Republ'ic  began 
to  be  disregarded.  The  descendants  of 
the  few  men  who  handed  the  thirteen 
'fates  together  have  been  overwhelmed 


noticeable  then,  but  T  remember  feeling  inrticularly  strange  when  I  saw  on  a 
bathing  house  near  the  Cliff  House  a  sign  ending:  •*  Japanese  Shall  Not  Enter.’ 

I  did  not  mind  this  much,  but  thinking  that  it  was  an  unwarranted  slur  against 
the  Japanese,  I  called  it  to  the  attention  of  our  Consul-General  in  San  Francisco, 

Mr.  Uyeno.  In  the  light  of  the  present  lay  situation,  I  think  that  might  be 
called  the  beginning  of  the  discriminatory  treatment  of  which  we.hear  so  much  today. 

But  the  essential  friendship  of  Japan  ami  America  has  not  changed-.  American 
sympathy  for  Japan  in  the  Chinese  and  Russian  wars  was  extraordinary.  The 
efforts  of  President  Roosevelt,  whose  mediation  b  ought  about  the  conclusion  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  were  friendly  bteyond  the  understanding  of  our  people, 
and  vet  the  popular  dissatisfaction  in  Japan  wit:  the  results  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Portsmouth  resulted  in  the  riotous  demonstration  in  Hibiya  Park.  I 
believe  that  this  popular  demonstration  of  riissatisiaciton  made  a  most  unfavorable 
impr  ssion  on  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  ’.eras  t  have  regarded  the  Japanese 
since  that  time  as  lacking  in  common  sense  and  foresight..  I  am  told  that  he 
carried  an  antipathy  for  the  Japanese  to  his  grave  His  antipathy  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  was  made  known  on  many  occasions,  and  i.  the  end  this  impression  un¬ 
doubtedly  gained  wide  cuirency  among  the  American  people. 

The  anti-Japanese  agitators  of  Califorhia  \vh  cater  to  the  white  laborers 
skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  prejudice  of  the  i  .erjeans  toward  the  Japanese 

to  further  their  own  purposes,  and  the  agitation  a<  ng  the  laborers  was  in  turn  _  , 

tr.ken  advnnU  ge  of  bv  politieiuns  for  notit  c  a,  o_qs.  Thtresult  was  the  cry  Both  Peoples  .,>«  a  Whole  Mu«t  Take  Up 
for  the  complete  exclusion  o.  Jnpanes,  im^jJOap^'vhich  led  ^  Problefa  of  Better  Relations, 

1906  of  the  so-called  "  Gentleman IpaiWSB  fmrnsgrhtij  n  •  -f  He  hays 

intents  and  purposes  stopped.  '  -  L, — Ending. ’  )  - 

Whereupon,  it  was  earnestly  advv,ate(j  here  that  perfect  uuoti — -  -i,.,.  By  NIiysanao  Hanihara 

between  intelligent  classes  of  both  country,  was  a  necessary  preliminary  oetort-  -  »  ...  .  ,  f  Fr,r»;»n  Affair* 

>  >  <■  '  -*-»  «- -  •  -X/14-U  fVio  chambers  of  commerce  v,c" . =^,or  Foreign  Affairs. 


Japanese-American  friendship  could  be  ros\,ire(j.  With  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Nagoya  nnti  Kyoto  taking  the  lead,  a  plan  was 
launched  to  invite  eight  chambers  of  comment  on'  the  Pacific  coast  of  America 
to  send  representatives  to  Japan.  The  invitatV,n  Was  readily  accepted,  and  ntty 
or  more  American  business  men  came  to  Japan,  where  they  exchanged  views  Wlt“ 
our  leading  men,  official  and  private,  with  great  sucef"5-  *n  l908-  Japanese 
business  men  organized  a  party  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ap,'r'ca‘.  *  waf.  amonE  tne 
party,  which  was  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  tnrougfioTc  America  for  toree  months. 
I  believe  that  much  was  accomplished  by  this 
mutual  understanding.  ( Continued  on  Pag * 


change  of  visits  for  promoting 


3  Nations  Pillars 

of  World’s  Peace 

Japan,  America  and  Britain 
Must  Be  United. 

Baron  Sakatani  Urges  That  They  Stand 
Together  to  Fulfill  Their 
Pacific  Mission. 


It  is 
ration  of  Meij: 


By  Baron  Y.  Sakatani 
well-known  fact  that  the 


Rcsto- 

Japan  fifty-two  years 
ago  was  due  in  large  meqjure  to  the 
coming  of  the  American  warships  under 
Commodore  Perry,  the  event  that  wakened 
Japan  from  her  long,  peaceful  slumber. 
Since  «jhcn,  as  Japan  has  developed,  the 
relations  between  the  two  nations,  diploma¬ 
tic,  economic  or  industrial,  have  become 
ever  closer.  Especially  has  the  Great  War 
operated  to  draw  together  Japan,  the  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain  and  4o  make 
them  the  three  pillars,  in  the  Orient,  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  respectively,  of  the 
World's  -peace.  With  the  fulfillment  of 
this  great  mission  as  their  common  goal, 
these  throb  Powers  are  bound  to  co-operate 
and  help  each  other. 

The  constant  talk  of  American-Japanese  . 

friendship  implies  that  there  have  becn-J’JI 
developments  that  bring  into  question  the 
smoothness  of  the  relations  of  the  t"’0 
nations.  Perhaps  the  question  of  Japanese 
immigration  into  California  or  the  question 
of  Japan's  sphere  in  China  have  really 
given  rise  to  such  developments”,  but  I  think 
that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  show  that  essentially  the  relations 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States  have  not 
been  changed  by  these  factors.  Recently 
there  took  place  in  Tokyo-  the  frank  ex¬ 
change  of  opinions  between  a  group  ~ 
influential  Japanese  and  ■  Mr.  Frank 
Vanderlip  and  the  members  of  his 


Corsjrtiura  Binds 

Nations  Together 

Japan  Welcomes  Its  Forma¬ 
tion,  Says  Inouye. 

Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  Says 
Mutual  Helpfulness  Es  Needed. 

By  Junnosuke  Inouye 
Governor  of  the  Bonk  of  Japan. 

AN  heartily  welcome  the  formation  of 
the  ,'ew  China  Consortium,  which  has 
been  pending  for  two  years.  The  satis- 
fact  v  solution  of  this  problem  was  con- 
sid  red  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  anv 
ordinary  diplomatic  problem,  which  usually 
can  be  settled  by  secret  agreement  of  the 
Governments  concerned.  But  not  only  were 
several  Powers  interested  in  the  Consor¬ 
tium,  but  in  each  country  there  were  a 
number  of  banks  that  wanted  a  share  in 
the  undertaking.  In  the  United  States 
alone  there  were  thirty  banks,  in  many 
different  states. 

But  the  mere  formation  of  the  Consor¬ 
tium  is  like  the  completion  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  drawings  for  a  building.  The 
structure  itself  has  yet  to  be  put  up,  and 
there  are  more  difficulties  to  be  confronted. 
Npan  especially,  with  a  position  of  pro- 

mity  to  China  and  tied  to  that  country 
by  other  very  close  relations,  is  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  by  other  nations.  These 
misunderstandings  may.  prevent  the  speedy 
and  satisfactory  execution  of  the  plan. 
Within  the  Consortium  Japan,  the  United 
States,  England  and  France  must  enjoy 
equal  position  and  privileges,  with  harmony 
and  mutual  helpfulness  as  the  basis  f"- 
this  relationship. 

In  lapan  there  is  a  certain  section  will 
fails  to  view  the  Chinese  problem  from 

and  is  inclined  to  try 


What  U.S.  Has  Done  for  Japan 
Recounted  by  Marquis  Okuma 

Grand  Old  Man  of  Japan  Traces  Japanese- 
American  Relations  From  Opening 
of  the  Empire  70  Years  Ago. 

By  Marquis  Okuma 

Ex-Premier  of  Japan. 

Japan's  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  began  about  seventy  years  ago  when 
the  Emperor  Mciji,  to  whom  the  Empire 
owes  her  modern  development,  was  born. 
At  that  time  President  Millard  Fillmore 
of  the  United  States  sent  to  Japan  a 
commission,  which  pointed  out  to  the 
Japanese  the  disadvantages  of  a  policy,  of 
exclusion  and  urged  the  opening  of  ports 
for  trade.  Other  powers  also  came  and 
asked  Japan  to  trade  with  them,  but  as 
the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
knock  at  the  closed  door  of  Japan,  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  were 
established  much  earlier  than  those  with 
any  other  nation.  Later,  when  Japan 
began  to  send  envoys  to  foreign  lands, 
the  first  of  these  envoys  were  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

It  was  in  i860  that  our  first  envoys 
visited  Washington,  reaching  there  via  the 
Panama  railway,  and  were  accorded  a 
hearty  welcome  at  Washington,  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  elsewhere.  But  after  suc¬ 
cessfully  carrying  out  their  mission,  the 
I  mission  returned  to  Japan  only  to  find  the 
country  ablaze  with  an  anti-foreign  move¬ 
ment.  Lord  Ii.  Councillor  to  the  Shogun, 
was  assassinated  by  retainers  of  the  Mito 
clan,  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  divided. 

I  everything  was  in  turmoil.  The  relations 
with  other  nations  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  But  during  this  period  of 
internal  strife,  the  United  States  alone 
endeavored  to  avoid  complications  with 
Japan.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Ameri- 
an  friendship  toward  Japan. 

When,  with  the  Mciji  Restoration,  the 

JimperorT.y\hePShognn.  the  Meiji  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  to  America  and  Europe  a 
^commission  consisting  of  Prince  Iwakura, 
f.<ido  and  Okubo  and  seventy  othcr_officials 
of  all  departmenU-of  tbc  Government  tor 
the  purpose  of  studying "  governmental 
systems  and  conditions.  The  commission 
spent  six  months  in  the  United  States, 
visiting  the  principal  cities  and  studying 
American  institutions.  The  visit  undoubted¬ 
ly  was  instrumental  in- establishing^  closer 
friendship  between  Japan  and  The  United 
States.  # 

Took  Education  From  America. 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  developed  each  year  since  then.  In 
deciding  our  educational  system,  we  adopted 
much  of  the  American  system,  many 
American  educators  being  employed  in 
perfecting  the  Japanese  educational  system 
and  schools.  The  Department  of  Education, 
the  Imperial  University  and  the  Sapporo 
Agricultural  College  engaged  American 
advisers  and  professors.  This  also  served 
to  bring  the  two  nations  closer.  As  the 
principal  foreign  language  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  the  educational  authorities 
chose  English,  the  mother  tongue  of 
two  great  nations  in  the  Eastern  -and 
Western  hemispheres.  This  important  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  not  only  out  of  geographical 
considerations  hut  also  because  of  the 
demand  of  the  times.  The  benefit  derived 
from  the  study  of  English  has  been 
remarkable,  especially  in  Japan’s  inter¬ 
national  activities  and  in  promoting  our 
friendship  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan,  the  United 
States  occupies  first  place.  It  needs  scarcely 
be  said  that  with  the  development  of  trade 
with  the  United  States,  our  relations  with 
her  have  increased  in  intimacy.  Ut 
the  tourists  visiting  Japan,  the  largest 
number  were  once  British,  but  gradually 
Americans  visiting  Japan  have  increased 
in  number,  and  at  present  they  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all  peoples  visiting 
„„  shore..  Also  the  United  Smes  ho. 


Urges  Publicity  as  Cure 
for  U.S.  Japan  Troubles 

Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Wants  Light  Thrown 
in  the  Dark  Places. 


k  A  world vstandpoint  and  is  inclined  to  try 
partv  to  solve\i‘t  from  the  standpoint  of  Japan 
with  gratifying  results  .''Besides,  there  j  alone.  Sudh  an  attitude  invites  misunder- 
has  been  tfie  visit  of  Mr.  Thomas  W  standing  by  other  people  and  special  care 
•  must  be  given  by  the  Japanese  to  avoid 
this  mistake.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
Americans  dtV  not  judge  Japanese  by  the 
impressions  they  get  on  first  coming  into 
contact  with  Japanese  hereditary  thought. 
Japan  is  an  old  nation  and  has  certain 
hereditary  ideas  and  views  with  regard  to 
China;  Americans  often  mistake  these 
views  as  representative  of  the  thought  ot 
the  entire  Japanese  nation,  overlooking  the 
changes  that  Japanese  thought  is  gradually 
undergoing.  Since  the  Meiji_  Restorati"" 


Lamont  to  the  Far  East,  as  a  result  of 
which  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
Japan  and  the  other  three  Powers  on  the 
China  Consortium.  These  visits  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  gone  a  long  way  toward  remov¬ 
ing  the  causes  which  have  threatened  to 
undermine  the  friendship  of  ,the  two 
peoples.  {  - 

The  League  of  Nations  proposed  !■> 
President  Wilson  at  the  Peace  Conference 
is  founded  upon  an  ideal  of  preventing 
’  inhuman  acts — an  ideal  •- 


the 


ivals. 


who  hai 


gam 


% 


poli  . 

western  parts  of  America.  In  the  * 
of  these  naturalized  Americans  there 
no  Japanese-American  history.  T 


perfect  accord  with  Bushido,  the  national  he  enlightened  thought  of  J»Pa" 
ideal  of  Japan  for  3.000  years.  If  the  fought  against  Clan  politics,  s  ruggled 
principles  of  the  League  of'  Nations  pre-  against  bureaucrats.  °PP.osed  .  f  11  Srl  ' 
seated  bv  President  Wilson,  therefore  :  re  |  and  gradually  is  being  affected  by  liberal 

I  full v  upheld  bv  the  American  nation,  there  I  movements  ,  , 

is  no  doubt  that  our  intimacy  with  Hi,  When  the  people  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  grow.  In  view,  howler,  j  United  States  give  proper  loan 

and  I  of  the  far-reaching  influence  which  Arne-  1  points,  the  execution  _o  -  j  j 

eves  |  rican-Japanesc  friendship  will  exert  .  program  will  be  earned  out  aud 

nationally,  there  are  some  who  try  to  dis¬ 
turb  that  friendship  by  tl 


Many  far-sighted  men  have  predicted 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  become  the 
chief  theater  of  world  events,  and  this 
prophecy  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
realized.  Never  before  have  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  two 
of  the  principal  countries  bordering  on 
that  ocean,  attained  their  present  degree  of 
importance.  It  is  high  -riffle,'  to  my  mind, 
for  people  on  botli  sides  of  the  Pacific  to 
awaken  to  the  significance  of  the  new  era 
that  has  dawned  and  ponder  with  deadly 
earnestness  things  that  concern  them 
jointly. 

Botli  here  and  in  America  there  certainly 
have  been  men.  broad-minded  and  forward- 
looking  men,  who,  with  almost  religious 
ardor,  have  advocated  the  good  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  two  nations.  I  am  second  to 
none  in  doing  homage  to  these  zealous 
workers  for  the  noble  cause  they  have 
espoused.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  a  handful  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Japanese  and  Americans  to  talk 
of  good  will  and  mutual  friendship  round 
dinner  tables  and  in  formal  messages. 
What  is  above  all  needed  now  is  right 
feeling,  sympathetic  understanding  and 
generous  treatment  of  one  another  on  the 
part  of  the  two  peoples  as  a  whole.  It  is 
this  charitable  attitude  of  the  popular 
mind  that  every  true  friend  of  Japanese- 
American  amity  should  endeavor  to  culti¬ 
vate. 

No  Cause  for  a  Clash. 

Not  that  I  see  any  possible  cause  for 
clash  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  sort  of  irritation  and  pin¬ 
pricking  that  has  been  being  indulged  in 
on  both  sides,  if  permitted  to  go  on 
indefinitely,  will,  I  fear,  create  ail  atmos¬ 
phere  which  may  lead  to  almost  anything. 
The  Japanese  question  in  California,  for 
instance,  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  ripple  the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of 
our  inter-relationship.  But  no  vital  interest 
of  either  country  is  necessarily  involved 
in  this  question.  It  is  only  a  local  affair, 
as  so  many  of  the  American  friends  of 
lapan  are  accustomed  to  cpll  it  by  way  of 
dismissing  it.  Why  should  it  then  be 
suffered  to  remain  a  standing  source  < 
mischief  and  misunderstanding?  If  rigl 
feeling  and  proper  understanding  prevailed 
on  each  side  and  the  momentum  of 
healthly  public  opinion  were  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  the  entire  question  would  be 
solved  without  more  ado.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  each  other 
and  an  inability  to  think  with  the  other 
fellow's  mind  are  what  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  that  goes  to  disturb  our  peaceful  inter¬ 
course. 

Must  Use  Pitiless  Publicity. 

The  possibilities  of  a  cordial  relation¬ 
ship  and  harmonious  co-operation  betweer 
these  two  nations  of  the  Pacific  arc  sc 
tremendously  great  and  the  interests  al 
stake  so  vast  and  far-reaching  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  trifle  or  muddle  with  any 
question,  however  trivial  in  itselt,  that  is 
of  common  concern  to  us.  We  must  go 
straightway  to  the  root  of  every  anti¬ 


sent  here  many  missionaries,  whose  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  opening  seminaries,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  .Sunday 
schools  and  mission  schools  has  been 
noteworthy.  Moreover  they  have  done  much 
for  Christian  social  work  in  Japan.  That 

K,d  drains  th.  .wo  people.  Mge.l’er 
can  not  be  denied. 

No  Reason  For  Conflict. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  should  be  no 
reason  for  conflict  between  the  mpujfc. 

welcomed  bv  Americans.  UU  N„1C  'L 
multiplied,  the  differences  in  customs  and 
in  pi  ipled  with  differences  in  labor 
1  .  .tr..oe^  tint!  this 


movement  with  the  axe  oL  - 
and  thorough  education.  Light  1 
thrown  upon  dark  places; 
allowed  to  fester  unseen, 
are  determined  on  a  square  deab  1 


has 


>vemcnt  I 


"he  j  i.ro'u'ght  about  the  mo™™*”, 

■£  inars 

c  ihp  result  that  it  1 

satisfactory  operation  will  become^  j  f  r ®kd* ^wa r d it h  absolute  confidence  to  ing  further 
'  I  i”  -  ™ee  And  friendship  on  the  Pneifle. 


"  complicated  and  difficult. 
'CoBtinurJ  cn  P*9<  U 


I  relations  betwei 
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Some  Reflections  Upon  the 
American  -  Japanese  Problem 


By  Dr.  Clay  MacCauley 


dcsir 


of  articles  required  and  the  number  of 
foreign  makers  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
as  to  price  and  quality  in  order  to  introduce 
their  commodities. 

The  second  class  of  business  to  which  1 ! 

to  refer  is  one  in  which  some  kind  . 
■partnership  is  tormed  between  the  1  lull 
foreign  individual  or  firm  or  cotnpanv  and  — 

_  a  similar  corporate  body  or  individual 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  Jin  Japan.  Whether  tt  be  simply  a  selline 

Among  the  recent  changes  occunng  in  j  arose  fundamentally  trom  economic  and  i  business,  a  manufacturing  enterprise  a 
devclopmsnt  ..i  the  Japanese  people  not  racial  causes:  and  that  when  settled  ,  nuning  proposition  or  any  of  a  dozen  other 

economic  [  branchcs  Gf  trade,  if  there  is  a  fixed 
vestment  on  both  sides  and  each  partv 
|  has  an  interest  in  the  profits,  and  conse'- 
Japanese  Would  Do  the  Same.  |  qucntly  in  the  extension  of  the  business. 

If  the  uiuationi  «<rc  reyenai.  I  an.  and”  ondilfon  I.T.dThi 


industrial  relationships  and  interests1  it  must  be  settled  because  of  a 
rapidly  taking  place  at  the  front,  so  |  understanding,  and  not  upon  any  arguments  J 
as  the  future  well-being  of  the  nation  I  about  racial  harmony-  or  equality, 
concerned.  Politically,  commercially. 


lally,  religiously  the  Japanei _ r_„ 

ing  through  phases  of  evolution,  by  modi¬ 
fication  and  even  transformation,  that  arc 
radically  affecting  the  nation's  career.  In 
form  and  in  large  part  in  substance,  the 
established  Japanese  state  and  its  social 
order  are  now  markedly  different  from  what 
they  were  before  the  middle  of  the  past 
century.  The  state  has  now  a  Constitution 
which  assures  to  the  people  a  part  in  the 
law-making  and  government  which  direct 
them  politically.  There  is  a  Parliament 
and  a  widely  extended  popular  suffrage. 
There  is  an  open  intercourse  with  all  the 
nations  of  mankind;  and,  except  in  one 
direction,  freedom  for  travel  and  domicile 
throughout  the  world  for  all  the  subjects 
of  this  empire. 


Friends  or  Enemies 

Lies  in  Newspaper’s 
Power,  Says  Publisher. 


B.  W.  Fleisher  Tells  of  the  Role  of  the 
Journalist  in  Promoting  Amity  Between 
Japan  and  America. 

By  B.  VV.  Fleisher 


The  newspaper  occupies  a  position  of 
tique  responsibility  among  all  the  factors 
..  at  determine  the  character  of  the  rcla- 
temporarv  business  relationships  !  'ions  of  onc  nation  with  another.  Of  these 
Lead*  to  Greater  Confidence.  'JC,^rS~!>U.SineS_S;  .diPlo™?cy>  ,rilv.'! 


•be  case  of  1 


,  •  i  .i  toward  one  another  than 

doing.  The  Japanese  here  at  home  L 
would  just  as  strongly,  yes.  even  more 

strongly,  oppose  the  incotnming  into  Japan  '-onnoence.  v. 

of  hosts  of  Chinese,  or  Siamese,  or  M  alays  The  permanent  and  continuing  enterprise  |  foj  greater  good  than  'the-  right  khtd  of 
or  Hindoos,  who  would  take  a  masterful  leads  to  a  closer  and  better  acgnaintance  jonmalism,  and  none  ),as  the  power  lor 

produce  even  at  the  same  wage!  or  ll.e  ,|,is  is  done  on  a  considerable  scale  I  Sle°?n 'the  pnWkS’ion'of  tii?"  specllal  _ 

same  incomes  that  the  Japanese  them-  the  knowledge  of  it  must  naturally  spread  Umcrican-Japan  number  that  it  is  fu  v - 

are  getting  Who  can  , m, Mu, ,y  |  i„  both  countries.  Exchange  y^ 

Shibusawa’s 


selves 

deny  this  statement 
Let  both  peoples  be.  reasonable 
question. 


a  the  unique  r 
|  j  before  the  newspaper  i 


the  field  of  1 


Of  course,  under  these  u,u„g9l  , 

conditions,  while  all  the  interests  of-  the  [  co-operat ion 
people  naturally  take  on  new  forms  and  I  tlle  world,  si 
affect  them  more  or  less  strongly,  those  "ages  and  li 

which  involve  labor  and  industry  arc  I  barrier  to  a  - 

necessarily  of  great  moment.  Labor  lies  j  would  greatly  lessen, 
at  the  sources  of  human  comfort  and  well 
being.  Its  character  and  methods  go  far 
to  shape  the  social  order  and  to  determine 
its  individual  and  general  prosperity.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  the  industrial  organiza 
tion  and  methods  of  this  country,  Will'd 
belonged  to  the  centuries  prior  to  thi 
present  era,  gave  to  the  Japanese  politica 
and  social  order  a  kind  of  character  thai 
of  necessity  had  to  undergo  changes  in 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  tht 
ancient  barriers  and  national  exclusive¬ 
ness  were  broken  down.  Sy  it  came  abou 
that  industry  in  Japan  has  recently  becom< 
subject  to  influences  which  have  so  changed 
it  that  today  it  is  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
at  the  front  in  national  importance. 

When  I  came  to  Japan  31  years  ago, 
industry  in  ail  its  forms  was  distinctively 
individualized  and  without  organic  charac¬ 
ter,  so  far  as  the  work-people  were  con-  I 
cemcd.  Work  and  workers  were  plentiful 
Various  crafts  had  guilds  and  many 
specific  rules  for  their  conduct.  But  ther, . 
was  no  systematization  of  the  numerou- 
industries,  nor  was  there  any  organizatioi 
of  the  laborers  on  behalf  of  their  duties 
or  wages.  I  did  not  s:e  anywhere  multitu¬ 
des  of  laborers  gathered  into  separate 
localities,  crowded  into  great  factories, 

all  serving  under  the  direction  of  ' - 

corporations  which  regulated  theii 
and  their  rewards. 


result  and  increased  desire  and  efforts 
the  part  of  others  to  do  likewise.  national  relations. 

1  think  I  can  see  that  if  Japanese  labor  I  experience?^  Japan  m  adding  I  l^an  ?n«I  •' 

should  once  become  well  organized  at  part  in  co-operative  enterprises  of  this  kind,  I  (his  friendship,  u  it  is  10  dc  n 
nationalise  and  brought  into  a  real  working ;j  where  both  sides  have  had  a  considerable  lasting,  must  be  founded  on  mutual 


Plan 


ailed  States  argue  that 
'  il  and 


nder- 


III.  me  oigamzcu  jauoi  O.  |  mvestment.  The  Japanese  have  been  j  standing  on  a  knowledge  of  and  svmmthv 

that  common  standard  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  |  for  theS  problems  and^Jifticuliies1  of  ’ 

T  engineering  j  other  power.  Between  Japan  and 

i  the  special  United  States  this  understanding 

. . _ ?. 


gained,  the  great  their  American  associate, 
nterchange  of  residence  nnd  technical  knowledge 

If  tht  Japanese  |  |i„ts  cf  manufacture  carried  on.  The  An.  -  [  sympathy  is  singularly  difficulf  to  e.tabhsh 
rican  investors  nave  ncen  dependent  upon!  fluse  two  nations  have  come  to  their  pre- 
'  re'o.-[aPua.n.C:iC-P.art,n5.rS  for  ‘'.'eot-Jranizatiri  |  SCIll  positions  among  the  great  powers  of 
graining  staff,  j  the  modern  world  by  widely  differing 
a-  |  paths.  The  political  and  social  evolution 
ng  j  of  Japan  has  been  greatly  at  variance  with 
1  ’  America.  The  entire  attitude 


of  the  business  here.  _ o 

factory  organization  and  laboratories, 
well  as  complete  business  and  sclli 
organization. 


The  Japanese  profit  by  the  knowl. .  .  ,hc  Japanese  toward  Ins  Government  is 
and  skill  of  the  particular  industry-  brou-  .ft.  rent  from  that  of  the  American  But 
to  Japan  and  established  here  to  contm  sympathetic  American  student  of  Japan- 

indefinitely.  "Inch  makes  the  import,.  ,  affairs  and  the  broadminded  Japanese 
of  that  particular  line  unnecessary  i  -indent  of  America  find  U, at  there  is  much 


.  -_.0-  workman  should  receive  in  Japan  the  same 
•  times  wages  that  lie  would  receive  in  America, 

I  he  would  probably  not  wish  to  emigrate 
f,  I  to  America.  And  if  -the  American  work- 

Capitalistic  Industry  Cutncs.  should  not  find  a  dcstru'etivc  rival 

But  under  the  new  internationalism  these  1  in  a  Japanese  neighbor,  he  would  soon 
conditions  were  soon  greatly  affected.  '  see  that  his  other  reasons  for  opposition 
Capitalistic  corporations  were  formed,  I  would  grow  much  less  in  importance, 
factories  were  built  and  boats  of  work- 1  Thi,  W  Li„  ,h[ 

people  were  gathered  into  them.  For  a 

long  time,  however,  the  old  relationship1  In  this  direction  only,  but  in  this  direc- 
of  employer  and  employee,  or  rather  of  1,00  surely,  dq  I  think  that  this  trying 
master  and  servant,  continued  under  the  American-Japancse  question  is  to  he,  at 
■“■ii  r''rocirauve  and  factory  system.  The  last,  satisfactorily  answered.  When  the 
political  and  socrav  v-wkit-t.-  ov  1L0.  Matvccv-  labor  agitation  has  come  til  a  practicable 
remained  m  torcc.  The  work-people  a-.1  settlement  in  "Eurom:  anrJ  America,,  amt1 
such  awaited  the  council  and  will  of  thP  Japan  at  least,  ’  among  0.\<4_-ountrics  ot 
paternalism  that  had  come  to  them  fromi  Asia,  lias  been  brought  und a  like 
the  far-past.  They  attempted  no  initiative!  dxion  concerning  labor  orphfizatior 
■u.  ibeii” own.  They  entered  no  organization  Jimethods,  then  the  essential 

of  labor  as  such  and  had  no  solidarity  in  [now  breed  jealousy,  envy  .qSMlP^mTwill 
a  sense  of  their  duties  or  rights  as  work-  Ibavc  ceased,  ami  "  The  ATnencan-Japanest 
people-  Problem "  will  be  very  far  on  the  way 

In  fact,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  j  toward  a  happy  solution.  In  the  coming 
laboring  classes  of  Japan  had  any  sense  settlement  and  government  of  the  inter- 
of  class  consciousness  or  of  need  of  j  national  interests  of  industry  I  see  both 
organization  on  its  behalf  until  about  ten  America  and  Japan  friends  and  coworkers 
years  ago,  when  there  appeared  in  the  j 'n  ;l  splendid  progress  of  mankind  upward 
Shiba  district  in  Tokyo,  a  small  organiza-  |  and  onward. 

tion  of  work-people  under  the  name  Ku-ui-  |  - - - - 

koi  or  "Friendly  Society."  This  was  at  /"*  **«»•*»  I- * 

the  first  a  purely  social  service  movement,  LO* V/DcrallOn  ID 
seeking  the  technical,  intellectual,  moral1  — 

and  social  betterment  of  its  members.  But 
it  was  an  organization  of  laborers  on 
behalf  of  laborers  as  such. 

J  do  not  intend  to  tell  the  interesting 
story  of  the  Yu-ai-kai—i  most  interesting 
and  valuable  recital  it  would  be.  I  speak 
of  it  merely  as  a  sign  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  These  rapidly  have  come  about, 
and  today  the  laboring  classes  of  Japan 
are  fast  becoming  really  alive  to  their 
place,  their  privileges  and  their  adjudged 
rights,  and  arc  going  as  far  as  they  can 
toward  gaining  the  political  as  well  as 
social  power  that  has  been  achieved  by 
laborers  in  all  the  other  civilized  nations 
of  the  world.  The  working  people  of 
Japan  are  now  feeling  strongly  the  stimulus 
and  example  of  the  labor-movements  that 
are  taking  the  lead  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  are  going  as  far  as  the  nation's  laws 
will  allow  to  organize  the  labor  classes 
into  definite  parties  on  behalf  of  their  own 
welfare.  But  we  can  not  now  follow  this 
subject  into  the  very  interesting  story  that 
is  opened  by  what  1  have  been  writing. 

Labor  at  Root  of  Problem. 


mpossible. 

American  Investor  Gains. 

The  American  investor  profits  by 
part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  busn 
and  hts  share  interest  in  the  company 
•  mly  may  continue  indefinitely,  but  a' 
business  develops  lie  shares  pro  rat 
such  development  If  the  foreign  nianu: 
turer  will  recognize  these  facts  and  v 
action  along  the  lines  mentioned  abov  i 
connection  with  various  articles  which 
I  be  made  here  just  as  well  as  10,000  mii 
away,  and  much  cheaper,  he  will  havi 
continuing  financial  return  from  Japan  in 
place  of  a  decreasing  and  gradual  stopp 
of  business  by  reason  of  others  taking 
same  course  that  he  should  take. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  organizing  a 
Japanese  company.  The  law  regarding 
is  very  simple.  It  is  easy  to  find  experi¬ 
enced  Japanese  engineers  and  tcclin  ! 
and  business  men  anxious  to  co-op. 
and  make  mutual  investment  for 
development  of  industries  required  in  laj 


My  object  in  saying  this  much  is  to 
make  a  little  clearer  what  I  believe  lies 
at  the  source  of  what  may  be  called  the 
“  Atnerica-Japan  Problem.” 

Fundamentally,  1  am  confident  that  the 
essential  cause  of  the  anti-Japanese  feeling 
that  lias  arisen  in  some  parts  of  America 
is  not  any  racial  difference  or  because  of 
any  alien  ways  of  social  life — it  is  the 
incompatibility  of  labor  ways  and  standards. 
The  trouble  is,  above  all  else,  economic; 
and  it  has  arisen  out  of  so-called  human 
‘‘struggle  for  existence.” 

First,  wc  should  remember  how  the  whole 
difficulty  began.  More  than  a  half  century 
ago,  when  Japan  had  no  foreign  emigration 
at  all,  large  numbers  of  other  Asiatic  people 
sought  the  American  Pacific  Coast.  And, 
not  long  afterward,  arose  the  slogan  cry 
there. — “We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap 
labor.”  This  was  an  economic,  not  the 
racial  outburst.  It  was  the  protest  of 
American  work-people  against  a  struggle 
with  rivals  who  underbid  them  for  wages. 
And  they  declared,  “  The  Chinese  must 
go" 

Then,  when  the  Japanese  emigration  to 
America  .began,  no  one  was  more  welcome 
to  tbc  country  than  the  Japanese,  as 
tourist,  as  official,  as  scholar,  as  stude.it 
and  even  as  merchant.  There  was  also 
no  protest  of  any  kind  until  the  Japanese 
low-class  workman  came,  and  gave  reason 
to  have  turned  against  him  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  about  his  success  by  means  of  cheap 
labor.  When  that  cry  was  once  started, 
and  the  Japanese  began  to  appear  by  the 
thousands,  what  wonder  is  it,  that  the 
American  laborers’  complaint  began  to 
have  sympathizers,  and  that  many  other 
reasons  of  opposition  began  to  appear? 
Naturally,  the  trouble  grow  upon  what 
fed  it,  and  in  time  it  came  to  have  i t  > 
present  importance.  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  Anti-Japanese  agitation  in  America 


Business  Urged  } 

J.  R.  Geary  Tells  of  His 
Experiences  in  Japan. 

Enterprises  in  Which  Americans  and 
Japanese  Share  Investment 
Most  Satisfactory. 


that  their  nations  enjoy  in  common  and 
I  that  it  takes  only  right  information  and 
I  the  proper  approach  to  see  that  the  two 
I  nations  are  working  toward  similar  ends, 
although  by  different  ways— the  happiness 
and  well  being  of  their  own  people  and 
friendship  with  the  rest  of  world. 

Journalist  Lays  The  Foundation. 

No  other  agent  can  so  well  supply  the 
information  and  the  interpretation  needed 
for  one  people  to  understand  the  other  as 
the  journalist.  Without  his  support  all  the 
efforts  of  diplomats,  their  treaties,  their 
conventions,  their  Gentlemen’s  Agreements  ; 
all  the  work  of  bankers  and  traders,  their 
joint  investments,  their  Consortiums,  their 
economic  co-opcration,  must  come  to 
naught.  These  things  are  part  of  the 
structure  of  international  friendship,  but 
understanding  is  the  foundation.  And  it 
is  the  journalist  that  can  make  or  destroy 
this  foundation.  In  Japan  he  tells  his  people 
wliat  the  people  of  America  arc  doing,  what 
they  are  thinking,  how  they  react  toward 
the  Japanese;  what  desires  and  ambitions 
and  aspirations  are  moving  the  American 
nation.  He  gives  to  the  Japanese  nation 
its  picture  of  America,  its  understanding 
d  American  ideals,  its  knowledge  of  what 
America  thinks  of  Japan.  If  this  picture 
is  false  he  does  incalculable  harm,  not 
merely  to  America  but  to  Japan  as  well. 
If  lie  conscientiously  seeks  .Abe.  tenth  and 
Iiasnestly  Ir'i.-s  to  present  i-.  a-  ' 
tejaserviecs  *a 


(Conti, wed  from  Page  1) 

When  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1015,  I 
urged  our  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  to  see  that  Japan  took  part  in 
it.  I  visited  America  for  the  third  time 
to  attend  that  exposition,  and  had  another 
opportunity  to  exchange  views  with 
prominent  business  men  there  on 
subject  of  the  friendship  between  the 
countries,  as  a  result  of  which  it 
decided  to  establish  a  permanent  Japanese- 
Americnn  committee  in  each  country.  ' 

San  Francisco,  one  such  committee  _ 

organized  with  Mr.  Wallace  M.  Alexander, 
a  business  magnate  of  California,  as  the 
jeader.  I  was  present  at  one  of  its  mcet- 
igs  and  frankly  stated  my  views.  In 
tference  to  the  question  of  immigration, 
I  said  that  even  if  restriction  of  future 
mmigration  is  unavoidable,  it  was  un- 
-easonable  to  give  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  Japanese  who  were  already 
there.  My  views  were  approved.  Upon 
my  return  to  Japan,  a  Japancse-Amcrican 
committee  composed  of  24  or  25  members 
was  organized  here.  In  November,  1915, 
Mr.  Alexander  and  several  others  again 
visited  Japan  to  meet  and  talk  with  our 
business  men.  So  Japanese  participation 
in  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  was  not 
at  all  meaningless. 

Must  Co-Operate  in  China. 

Turning  to  China,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Japancse-American  economic 
struggle  in  China  holds  possibi  ities  of 
political  friction.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  my  visits  to  America,  I  discussed,  in 
conversations  with  President  Roosevelt, 
Dr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Vanderlip  and  others  the 
matter  of  joint  investment  in  China.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  did  not  at  that  time  approve  of 
my  idea,  holding  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  Americans  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Japanese,  who  were 
disliked  by  the  Chinese.  I  answered  his 


iv  many  years  of  experien 
and  close  connection  with  a  large  r 
of  such  co-operative  enterprises  1 
found  most  pleasant,  satisfactory,  [imiuabli 
and  fair  dealings  on  the  part 
Japanese  associates. 


In  Japan,  as  in  the  United  States,  there 
arc  newspapers  that  are  not  alive  to  this 
responsibility,  or,  being  conscious  of  it, 
shirk  it.  My  experience  of  the  press  of 
Japan,  however,  makes  me  increasingly 
confident  that  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  will  not  fail  to  seek  the  way  of 
service  in  international  relations.  True  the 
columns  of  even  the  most  responsible 
papers  contain  at  times  chauvinistic  out¬ 
bursts,  hut  in  the  mam  the  recent  treatment 
of  trans-Pacific  news  and  views  has  been 
commendably  sane,  intelligent  and  cool- 
headed.  The  same  can  be  said  of  American 
cwspapers,  especially  -those  of  the  East, 
hiclt  have  been  markedly  sympathetic  in 
loir  treatment  of -Japan  and  her  problems. 

_ !  There  arc  many  newspapers— — and  their 

nbcr  number  is  growing,  both  in  Japan  and  in 

have  the  United  States - that  appreciate  the 

high  responsibility  and  opportunity  that 
confronts  international  journalism.  The 
Yomiuri  is  onc  of  this  number. 


By  J.  R.  Geary 

Much  has  been  said  and  a  great  deal  lias 
been  written  about  American  business  in 
Japan.  There  are  at  least  two  very  distinct 
classes  into  which  such  business  may  be 
divided. 

The  first  class  is  a  purely  selling  business 
where  branch  offices  of  the  foreign  company 
may  be  located  in  Japan  and  business  is 
done  direct  with  the  purchaser  here,  or 
where  all  transactions  arc  conducted 
through  a  Japanese  or  other  agency. 

By  this  manner  of  dealing  there  is  no 
fixed  or  continuing  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  manufacturing  company  and 
whether  the  business  is  done  through  a 
branch  office  or  through  the  medium  of  an 
agent,  there  docs  not  exist  much  opportunity 
for  close  or  coutinucd  relationship.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  price  and  sale  and 
payment  only.  If  the  transaction  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  sides  no  doubt  further 
orders  will  result  hut  another  manufacturer 
or  agent  may  present  a  slightly  better 
proposition  next  time  and  have  it  accepted 
by  tbe  same  purchaser. 

This  Arrangement  Only  Temporary. 

This  illlustratcs  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  relationship.  This  will  continue  to  lie- 
temporary  on  account  of  the  great  variety 


TOBACCOS, 

CIGARS  &  CIGARETTES. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Monopoly  Bureau  aims  lo  keep  in  slock, 
besides  its  own  products,  every  decription  of  manufactured  tobaccos  of  the 
world,  so  as  to  enable  visitors  to  Japan  to  obtain  them  at  any  of  the  chief 
retail-shops  throughout  the  Empire. 

CIGARS.  Havana,  Punch.  Pailagas,  Behrens,  etc.  Manila,  Compania 
General,  Orisntc,  Insular,  Alhambra,  Manila  Commercial,  etc. 
CIGARETTES.  Egypt  &  Greece,  Simon  Arzt,  Mclkonian,  Melachrino, 
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arguments,  contending  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  was  by  no  means  unchange¬ 
able.  that  they  were  welcoming  Americans 
because  the  Americans  were  giving  them 
candy  while  the  Japanese  were  giving 
them  medicine.  Should  the  Americans 
commence  to  give  them  medicine,  I  said, 
the  Chinese  would  at  once  begin  to  hate 
them  as  they  hated  the  Japanese.  This 
argument  induced  Mr.  Vanderlip  to  visit 
Japan  recently. 

When  Judge  Gary  visited  Japan  in  1916, 
we  had  a  heart-to-heatt  talk  over  the 
China  loan  question  and  agreed  that  Japan 
and  America  should  co-opcrate  in  as¬ 
sisting  China  financially  and  in  reforming 
its  currency  system.  Judge  Gary  also 
emphasised  the  importance  of  tripartite 
co-operation  of  Japan,  China  and  America 
in  such  undertakings.  There  is  no  need 
to  enlarge  upon  the  impossibility  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  aims  of  the  Consortium 
in  China  unless  Japancse-Amcrican  friend¬ 
ship  is  established. 

Must  Understand  One  Another. 

What,  then,  can  wc  do  to  increase 
friendship  between  the  two  countries?  In 
my  opinion,  the  first  step  is  to  bring  about 
perfect  understanding  between  the  intel¬ 
ligent  classes  of  the  two  countries.  If 
that  is  done,  all  political  difficulties  will 
solve  themselves.  Some  of  the  American 
misunderstandings  regarding  Japan  refer 
mostly  to  Japan’s  national  policy  of 
solidarity.  Anxious  to  see  democracy 
triumphant  throughout  the  world,  many 
Americans  scent  to  believe  that  the 
national  policy  of  Japan,  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  will  not  go  parallel  with  demo¬ 
cracy.  Such  a  view  is  laughable.  But 
the  Americans  who  do  not  know  our 
history  and  our  national  conditions  seem 
to  misunderstand  us  most  on  that  point. 

I  trust  that  as  the  Americans  study  our 
country,  these  misunderstandings  will  die 
out.  There  are,  outwardly  many  differen¬ 
ces  :  Japan  is  a  small  country,  while 
America  is  large;  Japan  an  old  country, 
America  new;  Japan  a  monarchy,  America 
a  democracy.  But  in  the  past  wc  have 
been  good  friends.  Why  should  we  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  become  unfriendly? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  trade  re¬ 
lations  alone  is  it  not  plain  that  the  two 
countries  which  face  each  other  across 
the  Pacilic  Ocean  must  maintain  relations 
of  friendship?  Japan  and  America  must 
by  all  means  understand,  repose  confidence 
and  respect  in  each  .other,  thereby 
maintaining  and  promoting  the  friendship 
which  is  all  important. 
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Japan  A  Peace-Loving  Nation, 

Her  Party  Leaders  Declare 


She  is  Neither  Militaristic  Nor 
Aggressive,  Says  Inukai. 

Cabinet's  Lack  of  Defined  Foreign  Policy 
to  Blame  for  This  illusion, 

He  Says. 

By  Takeshi  Inukai 

Leader  of  the  Kokuminto. 

Americans  are  not  alone  in  viewing 
Japan  with  suspicion.  Russians,  t 
their  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Japan's 
purposes,  and  there  are  others.  They  say 
that  Japan  is  a  militaristic  nation  like 
Germany;  that  she  has  conquered  tl: 
territory  of  other  peoples  without  cam 
for  attacking  them;  that  she  is  still 
advancing  to  secure  more  territory, 
that  what  she  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
Manchuria,  Mongolia  and  Siberia 
manifest  her  territorial  ambitions. 

But  Americans  and  Russians  « 
the  only  ones  who  say  these  things,  for 
there  are  even  some  Japanese  critics  who 
hold  similar  views.  Such  views  are  to  be 
found  even  among  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Party,  as  well  as  among  members  oi 
the  Opposition. 

What  militaristic  influence  is  to  be  found 
today  in  Japanese  politics  ?  By  militaristic 
influence  is  generally  meant  the  interference 
in  Government  policies  of  military  men 
who  have  gained  power  by  their  military 
records.  But  is  this  influence  of  military 
men  found  in  Japan  today?  Unlike  in 
former  days,  there  is  today  none  among 
the  Marshals  of  the  Army  and  the  Admirals 
of  the  Navy  who  has  political  ambition. 
If  it  is  to  be  stated  frankly,  the  leader  of 
the  military  men  of  Japan  is  Marshal 
Prince  Yamagata.  There  were  times  wlicr 
the  Prince  exercised  influence  in  politics 
hut  he  is  not  actually  in  politics  today 
Even  supposing  that  the  Prince  stil! 
meddled  in  politics,  what  could  be  tin 
effect?  Is  there  any  instance  of  the  Eldci 
Statesmen  or  the  military  leaders  prevent¬ 
ing  any  policy  decided  on  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  being  executed?  There  is 
absolutely  no  such  instance  to  be  found  ir 
tile  history  of  Japan. 

Military  Often  Act  Decisively. 

On  the  face  of  things  there  undoubted!) 
have  been  certain  developments  which 
might  lead  to  a  belief  in  the  pow. 
Japan's  military  men.  It  is  true  that 
Japanese  military  and  naval  men  have 
taken  decisive  and  policy-making  action 
abroad,  but  this  has  not  been  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  military  leaders  in  politics 
in  Tokyo.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  Japanese  Cabinet  of  recent  times 
has  had  a  comprehensive  and  clearly 
defined  foreign  policy.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  policy,  military  conpnanders  on 
the  scene  of  action  have  had  to  act  simply 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  their 
immediate  superior  officers,  Who,  in  turn, 
lacking  definite  instructions  from  the 
Government,  have  had  to  make  such 
decisions  as  would  take  care  of  day-to-day 
developments.  The  men  on  the  ground, 
often  puzzled  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Cabinet,  have  had  to  act  on  their  own 
decisions  and  their  own  responsibility. 

In  the  absence  of  a  general  foreign 
policy  for  the  Cabinet,  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  Foreign  Office  each  has  had 
its  own  policy,  and  the  Army  and  Navy, 
on  the  scene  of  action,  have  often  acted 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Such  incidents  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Japan  is  ruled  by  militarists, 
but  he  who  judges  from  such  evidence- 
reaches  a  mistaken  judgment.  __  To  reveal 
the  defects  of  the  Japanese  Government 
in  this  manner  is  not  pleasant,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  misconceptions  of  Japanese 
policy  by  foreigners  it  is  necessary  that 
the  real  situation  shall  be  known.  Knowing 
all  the  facts,  the  impartial  judge  must 
realize  that  Japan  is  not  a  militaristic 
nation. 

Many  People,  Little  Land. 

There  is  another  point  that  .should  be 
fully  understood  by  Americans.  Japan 
always  'desires  peace,  but  she  has  to'  live. 
Americans  arc  aware  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  Japanese  population.  Japan  is  an 
island  country  with  high  mountain  ranges 

Eassing  through  the  entire  length  and 
readth  of  her  country.  Even,  the  yjps  of 
some  mountains  are  now  cultivated  to  feed 
the  people.  With  the  most  intense  culti¬ 
vation  of  every  inch  of  available  laud,  the 
country  is  suffering  from  shortage  of 
foodstuffs,  and  the  ever-increasing 
populace  of  Japan  is  unable  to  live  in  such 
a  limited  space  with  a  limited  supply  of 
foodstuffs.  Therefore  the  Japanese  wish 
to  emigrate  to  America  and  Australia,  not 
for  territorial  aggrandizement,  but  for  the 
vital  purpose  of  securing  their  food.  Ame¬ 
ricans,  however,  are  trying  to  exclude 
Asiatics,  and  Australia  is  insisting  upon 
the  policy  of  "White  Australia."  Thus 
unable  to  emigrate  to  America  and  Aust¬ 
ralia.  the  Japanese  are  finding  their  way 
into  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  although  in 
climate  and  vegetation  these  countries  are 
not  congenial  to  the  Japanese. 


Okuma  Tells  What  U.S. 

Has  Done  for  Japan 

(Continued  fnm  Page  l) 

Meanwhile  it  became  apparent  that  a 
certain  section  of  the  Americans  did  not 
_  _  I  welcome  Japanese  settlers  on  the  Pacific 

Fidelity  and  Right  Japan’s  coast,  and  as  Japan  did  not  wish  to  send 

Creed,  Asserts  Kato.  I ll"  «hcr‘ 

_  the  country  concluded  during  the  Presidency 

Maintenance  of  American  -  Japanese  |  of  Mr.  Taft  the  "Gentleman’s  Agreement 

Friendship  Must  Be  Desire  of 


All  Intelligent  Men. 


By  Viscount  T.  Kato 
Leader  of  the  Kenseikai. 

The  most  cordial  friendship  has, 
i lie  present,  extended  across  the 


.  ,  _  .  .  ...  .  _ _  Pacific 

Ocean,  on  the  shores  of  which  lie  the  two 
great  nations  of  the  Pacific  hemisphere, 
Japan  and  America.  The  maintenance  of 
this  friendship  must  remain  the  earnest 
desire  of  both  nations,  a  desire  which,  1 
believe,  should  be  endorsed  by  all  the 
thinking  men  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
recently  there  have  been  various  move¬ 
ments,  many  of  which  are  still  being 
carried  on,  for  establishing  a  perfect 
understanding  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  which  will  nip  in  the  bud 
any  threatened  trouble  and  will  remove 
all  cause  for  lack  of  sympathy  and  bad 
feeling.  But  the  history  and  character  of 
the  Japanese  are  so  different  from  the 
background  and  character  of  the  American 
nation  that  it  may  well  be  said  that 
America  and  Japan  represent  almost  direct 
opposites.  The  existence  of  such  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  peoples  makes 
difficult  the  establishment  of  perfect  under¬ 
standing.  Difficult  as  this  task  may  be. 
however,  it  is  one  which  demands  from 
the  leaders  of  both  nations  Herculean 
efforts,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  great  satis¬ 
faction  that  every  means  is  being  tried  by 
influential  leaders  in  both  countries  for 
the  cutting  of  this  Gordian  knot.  1  believe 
that  these  efforts  will  sooner  or  later 
culminate  in  perfect  Japanese-American 
accord,  which  will  still  forever  the  unhappy 
voice  of  alienation  which  has  been  too 
frequently  raised  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific. 

Japan  and  America  are  hampered,  in 
their  efforts  for  establishing  mutual  trust 
and  understanding,  by  no  conflict  of 
interests.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
cordial  relations  between  them  should  not 
be  maintained.  The  Americans  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  holding  humanity  and 
justice  in  high  esteem,  while  the  Japanese 
are  a  people  who  have  stood  for  fidelity 
and  righteousness  on  all  occasions.  If 
this  fact  is  thoroughly  understood  in  both 
countries;  if  the  two  peoples  come  to  see 
the  truth  of  this  fact,  all  cause  for  trouble 
will  easily  be  dissipated  and  a  peaceful 
solution  of  all  questions  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  will  be  reached. 


with  the  United  States  to  solve  this  difficult 
and  unpleasant  problem. 

This  anti-Japanese  sentiment  originated 
primarily  in  the  incompatibility  of  interests 
and  feelings.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  of  American-born  Japanese  child-  sli 
ren  entitled  to  American  citizenship  and 
of  Japanese  landowners  who  were  before 
mere  lease  holders;  their  success  in  agri¬ 
culture  work  and  fishing  has  been  remarka¬ 
ble;  they  are  liked  by  employers  because 
of  their  skill  and  industry.  But  the  Japanese 
arc  not  behind  other  peoples  in  considering 
the  common  good  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  They  are  not  selfish,  but 
alue  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as 
their  own.  They  are  good  people,  who  “  do 
Rome  as  the  Romans  do.”  Americans 


m1  mJxin?-  But  I  firmly  believe 
should  the  American  people  give 
‘  nannsh,p  *0  the  Japanese,  the  naturalized 
patffnif6 . wou  j  certainly  be  as  loyal  and 
Patriot,,;  toward  their  adopted  country  as 
aril  iWtrC  toward  •heir  mother  country. 
faithf„i  t  e»u 0  d?ubt  ,bat  t,,cy  would  be 
A  '  r'ul  ,0  *he  principles  upon  which  the 
VuT  ,?n  *ePublic  was  founded.  I  am 
,  ,  ,  '*  <he  Americans  regard  Japan 
ihVm-U?yih?  JaPancsc  in  America  with 
-  '  m!?d  the  Americans  of  forty  years 
It  k.  misunderstandings  will  melt  away, 
the '»!!  -m  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
and  '"le,ncan,s  >o  Judge  the  Japanese  mind 
thf  '  'nduct  hastily,  upon  the  evidence  of 
me  actions  of  a  few  Japanese. 


3  Nations  Pillars 


[  nomic  equilibrium  and  the  eradication  of 
<r»f  XKInvXA’.  D  !  uan8crous  doctrines.  Such  will  greatly 

OI  World  S  Peace  promote  the  happiness  .-f  mankind  and  ac- 
inued  from  Page  i)  ccleratc  the  progress  of  civilization,  con- 


- - -  ,  „u,  | 

be  found  out  some  day  | 
come  when  the  misundcr- 
cd  will  be  removed.  In 
•  1  understanding! 


false-  rumors  and 
these  are  sure  to 
and  the  time  will 
standings  thus  cau.-™ 

l'HL.Tmalon  ,,hc 

UKctcd  among  leading  citizens  of  both 
countries  by  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Vandcr- 
bp  and  party  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  light 
wind,  w.ll  clear  up  the  mists  hovering  j 
nations  futurc  fncndsh'D  of  the  two  | 
Three  Mu.l  Stand  Together. 

The  United  States  has  not  ratified  the' 
ed  .k"  rCS  treat>'i  v°r  has  £,lc  actually  join¬ 
ed  the  League  of  Nations,  but  already  we 
Statr..«hp  3  “,lian«  of  ‘he  United  , 

,,l!^  ,G|rea  Br,tam  and  JaPan  «  being 
advocated  in  some  quarters.  Whether  or 
not  such  an  alliance  will  be  possible,  it 
sIiomM  t Slrabl-C  ,h?f  ,hc£c  'hrcc-  Powers 
rld,l,arT,«  ,hcir  interests  and  make 
themselves  the  three  great  pillars  support¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  the  world.  With  Great 
bniam,  Japan  has  been  bound  many  years 

v Uh  T  a,l!,ancT  "  is  °»r  earnest 

wish  that  the  United  States  will  act  in 
X?;  w,th.  Dri,ain  and  Japan  no  matter 
what  form  her  understanding  with  theS' 
SS °SS  !"‘y  talte  AmonS  Japan,  America  | 
and  Britain  must  be  arranged  a  thorough 
intimacy  and  co-operation,  the  objects  of 
which  will  include  the  reduction  of  arma- 
m  *  me  restoration  of  the  world' 
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The  emigration  of  the  Japanese  is  in  no 
way  aimed  at  territorial  aggression.  More¬ 
over  Japan  is  poor  in  natural  resources, 
having  limited  land  for  cultivation  and 
practically  no  mines  to  speak  of.  While 
there  is  no  futurc  for  Japan  except  as  an 
industrial  nation,  she  lacks  the  necessary 
materials  for  industry,  which  have  to  be 
secured  from  the  continent.  This  problem 
of  securing  food  and  materials  is  seriously 
taxing  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Japanese. 

Place  Hope  in  the  League. 

Whatever  will  be  the  future  of  (lie 
League  of  Nations,  the  Japanese  people 
arc  placing  their  hopes  in  an  active  and 
useful  future  for  the  League.  The  League 
will  prevent  any  nation, fcno  matter  .how 
powerful,  from  becoming  aggressive.  Japan, 
with  her  limited  land  and  sea  forces,  could 
never  gain  territory  by  force  even  if  she 
wished.  The  Japanese  arc  not  so  foolish 
or  ignorant  as  to  have  territorial  ambitions. 

Therefore  we  frankly  and  openly  declare 
that  Japan  has  no  desire  for  territorial 
expansion  at  the  expense  of  others.  But 
Japan  must  have  sufficient  food  for  her 
people  and  enough  materials  to  allow  her 
industries  to  expand.  We  ask  the  world 
to  grant  this  desire  of  the  Japanese  people, 
who  area  peaceful  people  and  ask  nothing 
more. 

However,  as  long  as  the  United  States 
plans  the  expansion  of  her  Army  and 
Navy,  as  long  as  Australia  insists  upon 
excluding  all  other  races  but  the  whites 
,nd  increases  her  naval  forces.  Japan, 
veak  as  she  is,  must  prepare  to  defend 
icrself  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
sacrifices.  When  other  powers  cease  to 
carry  on  such  military  preparations,  Japan 
will  willingly  give  up  her  military  and 
naval  program.  As  others  threaten  us,  we 
are  forced  to  be  prepared,  although  such  0  ,  onils 

preparations  cost  us  dearly.  America  is  I  cflCe  OI  World  Demand 

proud  of  her  defense  of  justice,  humanity,  lanan  and  America  Be 

liberty  and  equality,  but  she  objects  to  the  Japan  anu  im.ru. 

principle  of  racial  equality.  This  objection  Friends 

is  now  ai.d  will  continue  to  be  an  obstacle 

fer:  mSdobhira„c?ti»"'>v“  ”“'h'  ***"??  j  xl 

mutual  understanding  and  friendship.  Only  ,bc  JaPanesc  15  l°w>  ,bat  lbe  J  1  lV 
when  such  obstacles  are  removed  by  both  '  are  industrious,  that  they  work  t‘lf  . 
nations,  will  true  friendship  and  under-  wages  and  that  they  do  not  speak  <  , 

standing  between  Japan  and  the  United  I  well.  These  arc  the  reasons  tfh> 

Slates  be  effected.  [Japanese  are  disliked,  as  if  they  "ffC  u  ' 


will  find  that  our  immigrants 
desirables.  The  anti-Japanese  movement 
which  is  now  so  virulent  will  gradually  die 
away  if  the  above-mentioned  causes  arc 
removed.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time, 
and  I  am  confident  that  with  the  lapse  of 
time  it  will  be  solved. 

Were  Loyal  During  the  War. 

The  loyalty  and  devotion  manifested  by  , 
the  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  ,  United- ■ 
States  Government  during' the  Greai  * 
is  a  thing  which  makes  the  anti-JjP- 
movement  unjustifiable.  They  enlisted 
the  army,  purchased  Liberty  Bonds,  and, 
supported  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 
However  much  some  Americans  may  be 
prejudiced  against  our  immigrants,  their 
aversion  will  naturally  be  softened  when 
they  reflect  on  this  point.  European  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  include  thousands 
of  Nihilists,  Communists  and  Bolsheviks, 
n  the  past  two  American  Presidents 
been  assassinated  by  them.  Recently 
than  5,000  foreigners  were  deported 
trom  the  United  States  as  Bolsheviks, 
whereas  the  Japanese  residents  have  been 
always  loyal  to  America  They  strictly 
observe  the  American  Constitution,  and 
their  presence  is  not  at  all  detrimental  to 
law  and  order  Furthermore,  should  any 
other  people  disturb  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  there 
have  friendship  and  loyalty  to  rise  to  aid 
and  defend  the  Americans. 

Nevertheless  there  is  now  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America  a  movement  to  absolutely 
prohibit  the  Japanese  ownership  of  land 
and  deny  citizenship  to  Japanese  forevi 
This,  to  speak  frankly,  will  be  a  blot  on  t 
honor  of  the  United  States.  It  in  no  sen 
represents  public  opinion  in  America.  ( 
the  contrary  such  a  movement  is  supported 
only  by  a  section  of  laborers  and  political 
demagogues  who  are  always  anxious  for, 
political  exploitation. 

Repeat  Townsend  Harris’  Words. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris 
advised  Japan  to  open  her  ports  to  foreign 
trade,  emphasizing  the  disadvantage  of  her 
national  isolation.  The  anti-Japanese 
agitation  in  the  United  States  of  today 
bears  resemblance  to  the  anti-foreign 
sentiment  of  some  Japanese  of  sixty  years 
ago,  and  Japan  can  not  but  advise  the 
United  States  in  almost  the  exact 
words’ given- by  Mr.  Townsend  Harris  to 
her  sixty  years  ago,  that  such  exclusion 
is  at  variance  with  the  progress  of  the 
times.  Should  mistrust  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  remain  as  they  are  and  the  two 
countries  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding 
on  this  point,  a  conflict,  we  fear,  may  come. 
Which  side  the  world  will  support  is  clear 
enough. 

The  existence  of  such  prejudice  as  that 
which  cries  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Japanese  is  almost  inconceivable  in  the 
United  States,  who,  since  her  glorious 
Declaration  of  Independence,  has  always  | 
stood  for  justice,  humanity  and  the  pcai 
of  civilization.  The  modern  champion  ' 
these  ideals,  President  Wilson,  proposed 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  long-existinR 
friendship  between  Japan  and  America  and 
the  love  of  justice  and  humanity  proclaimed 
by  President  Wilson  and  American  p'vl'1^ 
make  me  believe  that  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  capable  of  co-operating  "ith 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
lization.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
,-ernments  of  both  countries  will 
deavor  with  intense  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  to  solve  this  problem  as  quickly  a 
possible. 


Muit  Study  Japanese  Character. 

n  ne«ssary,  therefore,  that  Americans  ! 
:arefully  study  Japanese-American 
pe  r  u-L,  c  ,arac>er  of  the  Japanese 
wt'i  Yh  ,  .  dlec,ass  Japanese  know  quite 
be*  ,  ,V15t?r7  of  America,  the  relation;  j 

An!  .  ,eraJ  and  state  government;  I 
c.  "•*  institutions  and  economic  and 
T  i.  conditions,  so  that  the  Japanese 
TL—-  America  and  the  Americans, 
of  I  ,  !  now  working  toward  a  realizatio- 
r  :  :  of  periect  Japanese-American 
_  '  ‘ *  Japanese  and  American; 

lim  cle?r,-v  'he  history  and  condi- 

"■!’  -  other  country,  true  friendship 

,J'n,y  kc  realized.  If  this  friend- 
irrnly  established,  the  Chinese  and 
nan  questions,  as  well  as  other 
centering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
■atnly  be  solved  peacefully  and 
'•fficulty.  There  ' 


ship 


nested  Dy  lap  nd  America,  ami 
'real1  'vVnWf’Sjj^rc  to  contribute  n 
i -Japanese  (  '(pi'  m  of  the  many  pr 
unlisted  in  peffdint'  I  was  informed 


these  problems  can  be  solved, 
i  that  1  have  done  something 
.romoting  the  friendship  between 
lap..’  nd  America,  and  with  the  .-aim 
'  '  -  — —  —  -»•*-.  pasi  l  exp^tt  ir. 

my  share  for  the 
.  problems  that  arc 
formed  that  the  Yomiuri 
P'an  to  issue  a  supplement  on  Japan- 
cse-American  friendship.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  timely  undertaking.  So  here  I  have 
given  expression  to  an  appeal  I  have 
always  wanted  to  address  to  Americans 
I  hope  and  trust  that  Americans  will 
carefully  consider  the  historical  relation; 
between  the  two  countries  and  view  the 
prQ-:- ut  situation  in  the  proper  light,  so 
that  they  may  assist  in  the  work  of  solv¬ 
ing.  the  great  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Ucean,  thereby  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  peace  of  the 
-World 
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Social  Questions 

Vital  for  Japan 

Problem  of  Population  Under¬ 
lies  Many  Issues. 

Principal  Topics  of  the  Day  Discussed — 
Siberia  a  Test  of  Japanese 
Liberalism. 

By  Masujiro  Honda.  L.  H  D. 

Japan  follows  the  world’s  example 
trying  to  make  every  issue  a  political  one. 
Particularly  was  this  the  case  last  month, 
when  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Diet 
sat  after  a  dissolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  consequent  general 
election.  The  general  election  brought  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  the  party  in 
power  (the  Seiyukai).  But,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  referred  the  question  of  an  extension 
of  suffrage,  called  "universal  suffrage," 
back  to  the  voters,  when  it  was  sure 
of  defeating  the  opposition  bill  by  a  bare 
majority,  the  opposition  out  of  Parliament, 
with  a  series  of  demonstrations,  insisted 
upon  another  referendum  to  the  peo.  le 
without  votes.  This  apparent  anomaly  took 
place,  because  the  collective  will  of  sixty 
million  men,  women  and  children  was  as¬ 
certained  through  three  million  votes  by 
men,  paying  at  least  3  yen.  Or  $1.50,  a 
year  of  a  national  taxes,  while  the  opposi¬ 
tion  resolution  on  universal  suffrage  would 
have  increased  the  number  of  voters 
to  four  times  as  many.  The  Ministerial 
party  is  itself  in  favor  of  something  near 
universal  suffrage,  but  it  wished  to  com¬ 
mand  an  independent  majority  in  the 
House,  instead  of  a  coalition  majority  for 
which  it  had  to  depend  on  the  support  of 
a  small  party  (the  Kokumiuto), 
basis  of  an  extension  of  suffrage  the 
Government  had  effected  but  which  had 
not  been  put  into  practice  yet.  The 
result  of  the  general  election  in  May 
therefore,  called  forth  a  cry  for  “  direct 
action."  This  cry  was  translated  into 
impeachment  of  the  Government,  the 
jection  of  which  in  the  House  was  followed 
by  a  defeat  of  the  universal  suffrage  rcso- 

Financial  Depression,  Too. 

Suppose  the  alleged  awakening  of  the 
working  and  underpaid  classes  was  due, 
as  in  some  other  countries,  almost  entirely 
to  the  instigation  of  politicians  and  bosses 
—which  is  the  Ministerial  party's  claii 
how  will  it  be  affected  by  a  state  of  panic 
that  has  recently  seized  our  economic  cir¬ 
cles?  Two  thousands  business  or  indust¬ 
rial  concerns,  many  of  them  mere  bubbles, 
sprang  up  during  the  European  War;  out 
of  5,000  million  yen  of  the  bank  deposits. 
4,900  million  has  been  lent.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  workers  thrown  out  of 
work  must  be  given  employment  somehow. 
One  of  the  social  measures  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Government  was  a  revision  of  the 
Income  Tax  Law,  which  was  submitted  to 
he  extraordinary  session  of  the  Diet,  with 
a  view  to  taxing  large  properties  heavily . 
"Bad  times"  was  the  ground  on  which 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
proposed  an  amendment  of  the  bill.  Many 
constituents  of  the  Representatives  must 
also  have  been  naturally  indisposed  to  1 
support  such  a  measure.  The  Government, 
placed  between  capitalists  and  laborers, 
modified  its  own  bill  and  thus  obtained  | 
the  sanction  of  both  Houses. 


make  things  worse,  the  Press  in  Japan  and 
elsewhere  has  freely  aired  its  distrust  of 
our  military  leaders.  Whatever  was  said 
or  done  in  and  out  of  our  Parliament,  two 
things  remain  unquestioned.  One  of  them 
is  that  public  opinion  blames  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  be  it  represented  by  a  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  or  by  the  Comniander-in-Chief  of  the 
expeditionary  forces,  for  the  tactical  mis¬ 
take  of  leaving  the  Japanese  residents  in 
Xikolaievsk  protected  by  such  a  small 
number  of  men,  during  the  rigorous  winter 
season  when  ships  could  not  come  to  the 
rescue.  The  other  point  is  that,  while  it 
is  a  luxury  for  other  nations  to  have  a 
share  in  the  future  development  of  Siberian 
resources,  it  is  a  case  of  necessity  for 
Japan;  and  already  numbers  of  Japanese 
men  and  women  had  settled  peacefully  in 
various  places  in  this  interior.  Territorial 
acquisition  may  still  be  the  dream  of  a 
few  scattered  chauvinists,  but  they  have 
no  power  to  control  the  situation.  There¬ 
fore  the  fundamental  question  is  this :  Can 
Russia,  with  £  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  less  than  £  of  its  entire  population, 
limit  communism  to  her  own  people  and 
enforce  imperialism  on  Japan,  with  only 
=->,5  of  the  dry  land  for  -5*5  of  its  inhabitants? 

Living  Standards  Vital  Issue. 

The  revision  and  continuance  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Shantung  question,  the  mutual 
understanding  of  Japan  and  America, 
fact,  practically  all  diplomatic  questions  of 
our  country  have  more  or  less  intimate 
on  this  basic  problem.  Japan  can 
not  and  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
governing  more  territory  or  of  feeding  a 
greater  foreign  population.  But,  instead 
of  paying  starvation  wages  to  Japanese 
workers,  we  now  have  to  raise  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  education  to  the  average 
of  the  industrial  world.  While  a  few 
sparsely  populated  countries  close  their 
doors  against  Oriental  labor,  capitalist 
nations  of  the  Occident  insist  upon 
open-door  policy  for  their  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  China.  Japan  can -not  afford  to 
offend  any  of  the  capitalist  or  material- 
producing  nations,  milch  less  can  she  allow 
any  outside  influence  stir  up  Korean, 
Chinese,  Russian  or  Indian  feeling  against 
Japan.  If  Japan  appears  to  be  reluctant 
to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  internationalism 
seeking  the  solution  of  her  diplomatic 
problems — and  it  should  be  noted  that 
re  a  growing  number  of  inter- 
nationally-minded  people  in  both  China 
nd  Japan— is  not  the  fault  due  largely  to 
he  indecision  or  the  inability  of  the 
restern  world  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
ic  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations? 


Siberi 
The  liberali: 
put  to  another  test  by 


Is  Another  Test. 

of  the  Ministerial  party 


Sibei 

problem,  accentuated  by  the  Nikolaicvsk 
incident.  When  the  other  Powers  with¬ 
drew  their  troops  from  Siberia,  they  must 
have  seen  clearly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  check  the  eastward  advance  of  the  Red 
Russia.  But  even  the  Japanese  officials 
who  saw  this  as  clearly,  must  have  felt  it  | 
irresponsible  to  leave  the  anti-Bolshevist 
Russians  and  other  nationalities  in  the 
interior  entirely  unprotected.  Through 
hostile  propaganda  or  otherwise,  on  the  I 
other  hand,  many  Russians  in  Siberia 
seem  to  have  come  to  fear  the  territorial 
aggression  of  Japanese  militarists.  To  | 
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Women  of  Japan 

Seeking  Freedom 

Christianity  Has  Brought 
Them  a  New  Status. 

Women  Are  Claiming  Political  Rights  and 
Going  Into  the  Professions  as 
in  the  West. 

By  Shunkichi  Akimoto 

The  Japanese  women  of  today  arc  not 
the  same  as  the  Japanese  women  of  ten 
years  ago.  They  have  changed,  and  arc 
changing,  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  old 
conservatives  think  right. 

It  is  not  quite  true  that  our  women  arc 
as  tree  as  our  men  or  their  Western 
sisters,  but  it  is  certainly  untrue  to  say 
that  they  are  badly  or  cruelly  treated,  as 
the  women  are  said  to  be  in  some  Oriental 
countries. 

In  Japan  as  in  other  countries  there  arc 
many  old-fashioned  people  who  cling  to 
the  "ancient  idea  that  women  arc  weak 
and  delicate  creatures,  beautiful  to  look 
at,  but  not  strong  enough  physically  or 
mentally  to  bear  the  burdens  which  fall 
to  men.  Many  of  our  women,  we  must 
confess,  are  silly,  or  perhaps  cunning, 
enough  to  leave  to  men  their  old  illusions. 

Confucius  Called  Them  Fools. 

Buddha  stigmatized  woman  as  "  a  heinous 
creature  with  the  face  of  angel  but  the 
soul  of  demon.”  Confucius  classed  woman 
with  “  fools  ”  under  the  "  ungovernable 
ones."  In  the  estimation  of  Shintoists — 
followers  of  the  old  cult  of  ancestor- 
worship— all  women  were  regarded  as 
unclean  ungodly  persons,  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  sight  of  clean,  godly  men ! 

In  a  country  like  Japan,  where  the 
teachings  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and 
Shintoism  had  so  much  influence  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  national  character,  it  was  natural 
that  the  dignity  of  women  should  not  have 
been  as  much  recognized  as  much  as  it 
was  in  Christian  nations.  But  times  have 
altered.  It  is  now  over  half  a  century 
since  the  process  of  Westernization  com¬ 
menced,  and  with  it  the  Christianization 
of  our  morality.  I  can  positively  assert 
that  there  is  hardly  an  educated  man  in 
Japan  today  who  is  not  consciously  or 
unconsciously  imbued  with  Christian  ideas 
of  morality,  no  matter  what  his  professed 
creed  may  be. 

At  present  there  arc  about  3,500  Christian 
churches  and  chapels  in  Japan,  there 
being  hardly  a  town  or  village  throughout 
the  country  where  some  organ  or  other  of 
Christian  propaganda  does  not  exist 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  old  Buddhist  or  Confucian 
notions  about  women  should  grow  out  of 
date  and  be  gradually  supplanted  by 
Christian  ideas  We  hold  bigamy  a  bar¬ 
barous  crime,  just  as  you  do  m  the  United 


States,  and  no  decent  man  will  ever  keep 
a  secret  mistress.  The  sight  of  young 
persons  of  opposite  sexes  behaving  in  an 
Immodest  fashion  in  public— a  sight  not 
infrequently  seen  in  some  decadent  Europe¬ 
an  towns— is  no*  only  un-sccablc  but  un¬ 
thinkable  in  Japan. 

Demanding  Politico!  Rights. 

Whether  for  good  or  bad,  Japanese 
women  arc  being  fast  Occidcntalizcd  in 
many  ways,  not  excepting  the  tendency  to 
demand  a  share  in  the  political  rights  of 
men  and  to  encroach  upon  the  professions 
hitherto  monopolized  by  men.  Women 
doctors  and  women  reformers  arc  no 
longer  novelties.  Women  writers,  women 
artists,  and  women  journalists  arc  without 
number ;  "  New  women,"  no  longer  new, 
arc  alreadly  going  out  of  fashion  in  Japan  1 

But  the  Japanese  law  pertaining  to 
women,  which  remains  the  same  today  as 
when  it  was  codified,  treats  them  as  men’s 
inferiors.  But  even  here  careful  exami¬ 
nation  will  show  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  bclittlemcnt  of  the  rights  of  women  as 
tlie  kindly  spirit  of  protecting  the  weak 
which  dictated  a  law  apparently  so  unfair 
to  women.  For  instance,  girls  can  marry 
after  fifteen  years  of  age,  whereas  a  youth 
cannot  before  lie  is  eighteen,  and  women 
must  have  the  consent  or  parents  if  they 
marry  before  twenty-five,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  men.  parental  approval  is  neces¬ 
sary  up  to  the  age  of  thirty — provisions  I 
which  are  evidently  in  favor  of  women. 

Marriage  Brings  "  Disadvantages." 

Women  arc  debarred  from  political  | 
meetings  except  proceedings  in  the  Diet. 
But  most  of  their  legal  ••disadvantages" 
date  from  their  marriage.  The  Japanese 
wife,- lor  instance,  must  have  the  consent 
of  her  husband,  if  she  wishes  legally  to 
make  the  following  transactions :  To 
receive  or  spend  the  principal  of  loan 
advanced  by  her  husband ;  to  contract 
debts  or  stand  surety  for  other  persons’ 
debts;  to  transact  any  business  involving 
the  gain  or  loss  of  immovable  or  valuable 
property;  to  institute  law  suits  other  than 


divorces  against  her  husband;  to  make 
any  contract  which  may  involve  the  loss 
of  her  personal  liberty,  etc. 

The  spirit  of  the  law  is  protective.  An  j 
indiscreet  wife  may  contract  a  debt  which 
may  compel  licr  fulfillment  of  terms 
injurious  to  her  interest,  ora  weak  woman 
may  be  compelled  by  force  or  intimidation 
to  sign  documents  which  may  destroy  her 
happiness.  In  other  words,  the  law  in 
Japan  treats  women  still  as  weak,  helpless 
creatures  standing  in  need  of  its  special 
protection.  But  there  is  at  least  one  un¬ 
mistakable  case  of  inequality  against 
women,  and  that  is  the  law  of  adultery. 
Unfaithfulness  in  wife  or  husband  is 
equally  a  criminal  offence,  hut  in  the.  case 
of  husband  only  when  the  woman  with 
whom  lie  offends  is  another  man's  wife. 
Our  women  of  today  are  chafing  under 
this  “inequality,’’  and  every  year  secs  a 
hill  or  petition  presented  to  the  Diet  by  a 
large  number  of  notable  women  "  for 
righting  the  wrong."  In  a  word,  the 
latest  tendeney  of  Japanese  women  is 
toward  emancipation, — but  whether  they 
think  it  is  really  conducive  to  their  hap¬ 
piness  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
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.  Oil  Company. 

Japan  s  Business  Leaders  Favor  Cordial  Economic  Union 


Japanese  People 

Are  Not  Warlike 

They  Seek  Only  Industrial 
Development. 

President  of  Tokyo  Chamber  Declares 
the  Real  People  Do  Not  Support 
Militarism. 

By  Raita  Fujiyama 

President  of  the  Tokyo  Chnmber  of 
Commerce. 

To  the  east,  looking  across  the  Pacific, 
Japan  faces  the  United  States ;  to  the  west 
there  lies  the  great  bulk  of  China.  It  is 
evident  that  Japan's  close  relations  and  the 
United  States  and  China  arc  in  part,  at 
least,  due  to  geographical  position.  But 
despite  this  physical  proximity  there  has 
been  one  great  factor  which  has  impeded 
the  development  of  friendly  relations  with 
these  two  nations — the  belief  that  Japan's 
development  is  traceable  to  territorial  ag¬ 
gression.  Such  a  belief,  of  course,  is  based 
on  misunderstanding,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  have'  been 
circumstances  which  tend  to  put  Japan  in 
this  light.  Part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  creation  of  this  impression  must  be 
borne  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 

The  bravery  of  our  soldiers  and  the  skill 
of  our  generals,  manifested  in  the  wars 
with  China  and  Russia  and  in  the  Boxers’ 
Trouble,  invited  the  admiration  of  foreign 
nations,  who,  however,  undoubtedly  obtained 
the  idea  from  these  conflicts  that  the 
Japanese  are  a  warlike  people.  Moreover 
in  Japan  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
bureaucrats  and  military  elements  to  con¬ 
trol  politics  and  to  direct  the  nation’s 
administrative. and  diplomatic  policies.  All 
these  account  for  the  mistaken  view  that 
Japan  has  territorial  ambitions  and  aggres¬ 
sive  policies.  Further,  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Japan  have  fought  against  mili¬ 
taristic  politicians  also  goes  to  prove  that 
this  militarism  has  existed.  However,  the 
Japanese  have  now  awakened  politically, 
and  the  majority  of  the  people,  having  re¬ 
alized  the  danger  of  entrusting  political 
power  to  bureaucrats  and  militarists,  desire 
to  take  charge  of  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  themselves.  What,  then,  is  the  national 
policy  desired  by  the  people? 

Seek  Industrial  Development. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  policy  of  industrial 
and  economic  development.  Japan  must 
adopt  a  policy  that  will  develop  her  in 
dustries  and  must  concentrate  cver-incrca 
sing  efforts  on  this  one  purpose  to  maintain 
her  existence,  for  the  population  of  the 
country  is  increasing  by  500,000  or  600.000 
a  year  in  a  limited  area.  To  carry 
this  policy  it  is  necessary  for  Japan  to 
operate  with  China,  which  is  gifted  \ 
vast  natural  resources  and  also  to  develop 
her  international  trade  in  friendly  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  States.  Suppose 
Japan  secured  territory  from  China  by 
military  force,  what  would  be  the  result? 
A  large  area  of  China  could  be  conquered 
easily,  but  then  China’s  four  hundred 
lions  would  be  alienated  from  Japan 
that  case  Japan  would  only  encounter  diffi¬ 
culties  of  administration  and  suffei 
tremely  large  expenditures,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  gained  after  all. 

Again,  if-  there  arises  a  conflict  bet’ 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  two  will  be  suspended,  and  Japan 
will  no  longer  export  silk  and  Amei  ' 
cease  to  supply  Japan  with  cottc 
gravity  of  this  possiblity  alone  is  enough 
to  make  it  clear  that  Japan  can  not  exist 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  the  national  policy  of 
Japan  must  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
co-operation  with  China  and  the  United 
States. 

To  attain  this  purpose,  it  is  of  first  i 
portance  to  frankly  express  views  a 
opinions,  thereby  establishing  a  thorough 
understanding  between  the  nations.  This, 
be  accomplished  by  Japa- 


Democracy’s  Rising  Tide. 

There  is  developing  in  Japan,  side  by 
side  with  the  military  caste,  a  thriving 
democracy  which  presages  peace  and 
much  good  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  Orient.  Japan  desires  to 
be  friendly  with  the  United  States. 
The  treatment  of  Jnpnnese  in  California 
merits  the  attention  of  the  Government 
at  Washington.  All  differences  could 
bo  adjusted  in  a  courteous  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  manner  at  on  International 
Conference.  No  objections  to  reason¬ 
able  restrictions  on  immigration  would 
bo  raised,  if  they  were  not  discrimi¬ 
natory  against  Japan. 

- Frank.  A.  Vanderlip. 


nose  efforts  alone,  and  of  the  United  State 
similar  efforts  arc  desired.  Japan  should 
make  known  her  true  intentions  whenever 
opportunities  arise  as  she  has  done  hitherto, 
and  if  the  United  States  truly  understands 
our  national  traits,  si  e  will  realize  that 
the  Japanese  arc  a  friendly  people  with  a 
genuine  desire  for  peace,  and  not  a  warlike 
and  aggressive  people  solely  bent. on  their 
own  interests. 

Japan  Wants  Only  Fairness. 

•  If  the  present  immigration  restrictions 
are  deemed  imperative  by  the-Unitcd  Slates, 
to  protect  her  national  existence  and  if  she 
establishes  general  restrictions  on  immi¬ 
gration,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
it;  but  if  the  Japanese,  once  admitted  to 
the  United  States  to  supply  necessary  labor 
there,  are  to  be  denied  their  vested  rights 
and  the  privileges  already  granted,  or  if 
under  discriminatory  racial  provisions  the 
United  States  offers  insults  dcrectcd  at 
our  people  there,  our  amicable  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States  will  be  turned  into 
anger,  and  the  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  will  be  disturbed.  Should  such  a 
calamity  happen,  it  will  be  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  not  only  to  Japan,  but  also  to  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  nations  who  should  be 
the  strongest  supports  of  world  peace  after 
the  great  European  war  are  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  It  is  the  mission  of 
both  countries  to  help  restore  thc-industries 
of  devastated  Europe  and  to  develop  the 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Far  East, 
always  seeking  to  secure  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 


Answers  Charges 

Against  Japanese 

Dr.  Dan  Declares  Japan  Is 
Not  Militarist. 

Her  Attitude  Toward  China  Only  Re¬ 
quires  a  Little  Sympathetic  Imagi¬ 
nation  to  Be  Understood. 

By  Dr.  Takuma  Dan 
Superintendent  of  the  Mitsui 
Gomei  Kaisha. 

Unlike  some  nations  which  remain  at  a 
standstill  for  a  long  time  and  then  go 
backward,  Japan  moves  forward,  keeping 
time  with  the  march  of  civilization.  She 
has  been  progressing  continuously  for  the 
past  sixty  years,  and  is  still  on  the  move. 
Therefore  it  is  little  short  of  sheer  in¬ 
justice  to  judge  Japan  of  today  by  what 
she  was  day  before  yesterday.  By  no 
people  is  this  understood  better  than  by 
the  Americans,  who  also  belong  to  the 
progressive  part  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  two  good 
friends  should  have  been  cordial  once 
upon  a  time;  it  is  necessary  that  they 
continually  renew  their  friendship  by 
intercourse  and  sympathetic  effort  to 
understand  each  other’s  viewpoint.  It  is  a 
good  old  truth,  often  repeated,  that  know¬ 
ledge  promotes  understanding  and  under¬ 
standing  friendship. 

Knowledge  does  not  come  except  by  a 
kindly  effort  to  understand,  and  in  the 
cause  of  American-Japanese  relations  I 
earnestly  call  upon  our  great  neighbors 
across  the  Pacific  to  bestow  a  little  of 
their  acute  intelligence  on  the  study  of 
Japan.  We  are  not  afraid  to  be  cross- 
examined  ;  will  be  rather  flattered  by  such 
examination  and  are  ready  to  give  every 
possible  assistance. 

Those  who  know  Japan  to  be  a  progres 
sivc  new  country  are  apt  to  forget  that 
she  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  nations 
earth,  boasting  of  an  unbroken  national 
record  of  over  2,500  years.  It  is  a  pity 
that  many  foreign  observers  should  limit 
their  study  and. observations  to  the  surface 
phenomena  of  the  passing  moment 
neglect  the  causes  which  have  made  Japan 
what-  she  is.  Many  apparently  strange 
things  which  seem  to  baffle  Western  under¬ 
standing  or  which  even  tend  to  create 
misunderstanding,  become  ridiculously  easy 
to  understand,  if  you  only  inquire  into  the 
process  of  our  social  and  political  evolutio 
and  mark  the  differences  between  yot 
habits  of  life  and  customs  and  ours.  . 
Japanese  stripling  asking  the  age  of  hi 
American  hostess  may  prove  no  more 
intentionally  rude  than  an  American  guest 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  lokonoma 
Japanese  friend's  parlor. 

Let  us  take  a  few  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  charges  often  made  against  the 
Japanese  by  foreigners  wh’ose  knowledge 
of  Japan  scarcely  passes  the  "danger” 
line,  namely,  Japan’s  aggressive  militarism, 
Japan’s  ambitions  against  China,  and  the 
failure  of  Japanese  immigrants  to  be 
become  assimilated. 

To  begin  with  the  first  charge,  I  can  say 
that  though  Japan  has  a  considerable  army 
and  navy,  other  so-called  civilized  nations 
have  strong,  even  stronger,  armies  and 
navies.  If  in  the  past  there  have  been 
strong  military  or  naval  mc-n  who  held 
the  reins  of  government  in  Japan,  that 
was  not  a  sign  of  Japanese  militarism  but 
a  sign  of  their  own  greatness.  -  Great  men 
are  reverenced  in  evefy^age^and  every 
land,  whether  they  be  statesmen,  aTtists  or 
soldiers,  no  matter  if  their  names  happen 
to  be  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant  or  Dewy, 
whether  they  are  General  Wolfe  or  the 
poet  Gray,  or  Wilson,  Yamagata,  Ito  or 
Har.a. 

Japan  had  long  been  between  the  devil 
,nd  the  deep  sea — China  and  Russia — and 
t  was  her  good  fortune  to  have  had  in 
ler  critical  moments  clear-brained,  patrio- 
ie  mtn  to  lead  her  brave  people  success¬ 
fully  against  the  perils  which  threatened. 
And  that  we  should  reverence  their 
memory  is  no  more  proof  of  Japanese 
militarism  than  American  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  Washington  or  Grant  is  the 
;  of  American  militarism.  But  the 
lied  influence  of  military  men  in 
Japan  is,  if  at  all,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  highest  posts  in  our  civil  service  are 
no  longer  monopolized  by  marshals  and 
generals;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
unmistakable  tendency  for  civil  officials  to 
encroach  upon  the  domains  hitherto 
considered  as  within  the  sphere  of  military 


s  influence.  The  Governor  General  of  I]  *  . 

Ksvantung  is  a  civilian,  and  our  present  Ur£*eS  AEBCriCanS 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hara,  was  a 


journalist. 

Japan's  relations  with  China  are  even 
more  intimate,  more  delicate,  and  more 
difficult  than  those  of  the  United  States 
with  Mexico.  Whereas  America’s  next- 
door  neighbor  is  small,  although  mettle¬ 
some,  Japan’s  neighbor  is  a  big,  unwieldy 
giant,  only  half  awake,  and  vulnerable 
at  every  point.  Japan  and  China  arc 
floating  togetlier,  for  good  or  evil ;  one 
can  not  sink  without  dragging  the  other 
down.  This  is  roughly  the  position  of 
Japan  vis-a-vis  China,  and  a  little  exercise 
of  sympathetic  imagination  will  enable 
you  to  understand  Japan’s  delicate  and 
"  special  "  position  there. 

Regarding  the  charge  of  non-assimilabi- 
lity,  I  can  only  invite  those  who  shout 
this  charge  to  consider  the  wavs  of  the 
Japanese  at  home  and  be  wise.  No  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  ever  shown 
a  greater  capability  of  being  assimilating 
the  most  advanced  tendencies  of  the  world’s 
civilization;  indeed  the  Japanese  have  so 
effectively  adapted  themselves  to  their  new 
environments  that  they  are  often  charged 
with  the  ignominious  crime  of  apish 
mitatiyencss.  These  two  imputations  con- 
;radict  eaclv  other,  proving  that ‘one  must 
be  utterly  false.  As  regards  the  Japanese 
farmers  in  California,  if  they  are  not 
ily  assimilated,  there  may  be  some 
causes  other  than  their  inherent  lack  of 
assimilability,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
lack  of  opportunity  or  encouragement. 

Again,  there  seems  to  flutter  in  some 
American  bosoms  a  strange  apprehension 
as  regards  Japan’s  ambitions  on  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  as  if  Japan  were  actually 
leditating  a  conquest  of  the  world,  ready 
_  any  moment  to  spring  an  endless  series 
'  exhorbitant  demands  upon  all  the 
vilized  nations  of  the  globe.  The  truth 
that  all  that  Japan  will  ever  ask  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  that  matter,  of  any 
other  friendly  nation,  is  that  the  same 
treatment  be  given  to  her  people  that  is 
being  accorded  to  the  people  of  other 
alien  nations.  We  believe  that  this  is 
altogether  so  sane,  modest  and  reasonable 
a  request  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  complied  with  some  day,  when 
Japan  shall  be  rightly  understood. 


Says  Co-Operation 

Will  Bring  Peace 

Ikeda  Emphasizes  Japan’s 
Desire  for  Friendship. 


Pacific  a  Great 
to  Invest  in  Silk  Commercial  Road 

Baron  Okura  Sees  in  Co-  The  Pacific  Ocean  Binds,  Not 
Operation  Way  to  Peace.  Separates,  Japan  and  U.S. 

Wo“!d  Wake  Arrangement  Reciprocal, 

With  Japanese  Taking  Part  in  U.S. 

Textile  Industry. 


By  Baron  K.  Okura 
President  of  the  Firm  of  Okura. 

Never  has  the  cordial  friendship  of 
Japan  and  America  been  threatened 
seriously.  There  have  arisen  many  pro¬ 
blems  which  might  have  stirred  up  trouble, 
it  i;  true,  but  genuine  good  will  and 
sympathy  on  both  sides  has  made  it 
possible  to  settle  all  these  questions 
without  marring  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations.  Self-seeking  men  have  tried 
me  to  time  to  exaggerate  differences 
foment  quarrels,*  but  the  sound 
'nse  of  the  two  countries  has  led 
r  failure. 

the  future  must  hold  more  pro¬ 
file  solution  of  which  will  call  for 
sympathy  and  straight  thinking, 
d  with  a  mutual  understanding, 
made  possible  in  the  past  the 
■  of  all  issues.  To  lay  the  found- 
1  ihis  understanding,  so  necessary 
ontinUod  friendship  of  Japan  and 
iied  States,  I  believe  the  most 
•  and  practicable  means  lies  in 
co-operation.  As  the  first  step 
this  purpose,  I  recommend  that 
'lists  of  both  countries  turn  their 
to  the  raw  silk  trade  between 
<1  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
■ranch  of  the  commerce  between 
countries. 
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v  Silk  Takes  First  Rank. 


Ra 


Ik  easily  takes  first  rank  among 
he  supLs  exported  by  Japan,  and  although 
fr'-W-iiSs  been  remarkable  progress  fiiadc 
tnc  silk  spinning  industries  of  France, 
ialy  and  China,  Japan  still  holds  the 
had  and  her  product  is  supreme  in  both 
■  quality  and  quantity.  The  United  States 
Believes  Japanese  in  America  Wo.  d  is  the  largest  consumer  of  Japai 


Osaka  Business  Man  Stresses  the  Common 
Spiritual  Heritage  of  the 
Two  Nations. 

By  Masaya  Suzuki 
of  the  Sumitomo  Gomei  Kaiiha,  Osaka. 

The  story  of  the  coming  of.  Commodore 
rerrv  to  Japan  in  1853,  to  open  this  country 
to  the  world,  is  an  old  one.  the  repetition 
ot  which  has  become  superfluous.  In  spite 
of  this,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  story  of  Commodore  Perry’s  coming 
has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  Japanese  childhood  for  many  years.  The 
Japanese  people  feel  that  it  was  through 
America  that  Japan  was  introduced  to  the 
civilization  of  the  West,,  which  she  has 
combined  with  her  own  ancient  civilization. 
The  Japanese  are.  therefore,  grateful  to 
America. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  Japan 
and  the  United  -States  physically,  united 
them  commercially.  It  is  the  .highway  by 
which  their  ships  travel  from  one  country 
to  the  other,  carrying  the  products  that  are 
exchanged,  It  has  made  easy  communi¬ 
cation  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
and  it  has  built  up  our  trade  relations. 
America,  so  rich  in  natural  resources,  sup¬ 
plies  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
to  Japan;  this  country  sends  back  to  Ame¬ 
rica  silk,  tea,  camphor  and  other  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Thus  the  wide  ocean  binds 
our  two  nations  in  a  close  relationship.  It 
is  important  that  both  countries  should 
take  advantage  of  this  geographical  op¬ 
portunity  for  commercial  and  economic 
mutual  advancement. 

Baron  Sumitomo,  in  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  his 
associates  at  the  luncheon  at  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  the  American  visitors  in  Osaka, 
laid  great  stress  on  the  moral  side  of  the 
relations  of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
He  said  in  part: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  sinolc  thinking  man  in  whole  country  of  Japan 
who  does  not  desire  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
a  real,  intimate  friendship,  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  between  our  two  nations.  We  know 

moratyfounSatfonTo?Uhu  '  5I(ni'3  {j1'  so'JS 


Politicians  Make  Football  of 

the  Japanese  Question. 

Outside  this  hemisphere  we  have  no 
problem  so  difficult  or  delicate  as  that 
affecting  our  relations  with  Japan.  Yet 
party  politicians  are  using  it  as  a  foot¬ 
ball  more  than  any  other.  My  dominant 
impression  is  that  Japan  is  profoundly 
desirous  of  maintaining  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States  and  is  ready 
to  make  all  the  concessions  and  sacri¬ 
fices  which  a  sensitive,  high-spirited, 
and  powerful  nation  could  necessarily 
be  expected  to  undertake. 

She  has  no  ambitions  in  Asia,  and 
does  not  need  to  alienate  our  friendship, 
for  any  help  we  may  give  China,  will 
react  favorably  upon  Japan. 

— Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 
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Avoid  Trouble  by  Trying  to 
Adapt  Themselves. 


By  Kenzo  Ikeda. 

President  of  the  One  Hundredth  Bank 
Chairman  of  the  Tokyo  Clearing  House. 

While  only  a  few  Japanese  were  going 

into  foreign  countries,  these  Japanese  tried  |  sity  of  the  establishment  of  co-opcrat: 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  and  I  silk  spinning  schemes  by  the  capitalists 
manners  of  the  countries  they  visited  am!  °f._the  two  countries. 


silk,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  | 
economic  co-operation  of  the  two  nations 
can  be  realized  in  this  line.  Such  a  plan  I 
should  be  put  into  practice  with  generous  J 
intent  for  the  improvement  of  co-operative  ] 
enterprise  and  the  assurance  of  peace.  I 
I  have  for  years  insisted  on  the  neces- 


p°  es.°  “rha  t  C)viuC  !ied  °  Japa  n^ha  I  f  h  a*  Vr.  nlu  ry*  age 

hands,  that  you  plunged- a  few  years  ago,  heart 
and  soul,  into  Ihc  turmoil  of  ihc  great  war,  such 
arc  also  ihc  .1.  lural  outcome  of  your  cherished 

"Ai  ihc  same  time.  we.  Ihc  people  of  Japan 
have  also,  since  the  lime  of  foundation  of  our 


deals,  I 


s  of  all 


to  become  acquainted 
foreigners  as  possible.  But  as  Japan 
grew  in  strength  and  international  import 
ance,  and  as  the  number  of  Japancs< 
abroad  increased,  the  Japanese  emigrant: 
became  proud  and  developed  tendencies  ic 
hold  themselves  aloof  and  to  avoid  inter¬ 
course  with  the  foreigners  among  whom 
they  lived  except  for  business.  They  held 
apart,  inviting  thus  the  dislike  of  the 
foreigners. 

The  Japanese  laborers  in  the  United 
Stales  were  disliked  by  the  Americans  at 
first  because  they  worked  for  cheaper 
wages.  Later,  however,  after  the  industri¬ 
ous  immigrants  had  saved  some  money, 
they  invested  it  in  land  leases.  Their 
steady  success  put  the  Americans  on  their 
guard  and  unpleasant  developments 
followed. 

To  eradicate  the  strained  feeling  thafa 
lias  arisen,  the; Japanese-- in  America  should 
very  effort  to  come  into  intimate 
contact  wiili  the  Americans  and  to  become 
assimilated  as  much  as  possible.  Further, 
iportant  that  they  should  co-operate 
with  Americans  in  joint  business  under¬ 
takings.  Common  interest  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation  are  very  effective  means  for 
bringing  about  closer  relations  between 
two  countries,  and  we  hope  that  the 
establishment  of  an  American-Japanese 
Bank,  plans  for  which  arc  temporarily 
suspended,  should  be  realized  as  early  as 
possible.  With  regard  to  the  new  China 
Consortium  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
insure  its  smooth  operation  by 
uniting  our  knowledge  of  China  with 
American  capital.  That  Japan  has  am¬ 
bitions  in-  Mexico  is  the  remarkable  tale 
often  told  by  some  Americans,  but  it  is  a 
tale  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth.  Let  the 
nations  co-opcrate  in  business  under¬ 
takings  in  Mexico,  and  such  mistrust  and  and  quicker  returns 

^understanding  will  soon  be  removed.  spite  of  cheaper  prices. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  predict  From  the  political  point  of  view,  the 
that  a  Japanese-American  war  is  inevitable,  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 

But  the  Japanese  are  grateful  for  the  States  may  be  complicated  and  difficult, 
friendship  which  the  United  States  has  but  tho  international  economic  accord  that 
Tested  since  the  coming  of  Com-  I  suggest  will  be  a  great  factor  for  the 
modore  Perry,  and  do  not  even  dream  of  improvement  or  the  political  re  a  ions  o 
a  conflict  with  her.  Japan  therefore  asks  |hc  two  countr.cs.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
of  the  American  people  that  they  ” 


When  the  American 
silk  mission  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this 
country  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Charles  Cheney,  I  explained  this  plan  and 
commended  the  matter  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  American  silk  men. 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Japanese  silk  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  would 
surely  induce  many  Americans  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  silk  industry  of  this 
country.  I  have  established  a  small 
filature  with  a  capital  of  ¥1,500,000  as  a 
memorial  in  my  native  place,  Shibata, 
Niigata  Prefecture,  to  which  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  invite  Americans  to  come  and 
study  silk  spinning  or  to  co-operate 
financially  by  investing  in  this  undertaking. 

Would  Welcome  Americans. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  Americans 
as  our  partners  in  the  silk  industry  and 
the  result  will  be  closer  relations  and 
better  friendship,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  business  between  the  two 
countries.  But  if  Americans  arc  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  industries  of  this  country 
the  co-operation  should  be  reciprocal. 
Therefore.  I  have  in  view  the  co-opcration 
of  Japanese  capitalists  in  the  American 
textile  industry.  I  should  be  glad  as  an 
ndividual  to’  invest  in  some  reliable 
establishment  of  this  sort  in  America. 

easily  be  understood  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  capitalists  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  consequent  mutual 
understanding  will  naturally  lead  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  raw  silk 
nd  the  increase  of  silk  products  in 
general.  Prices  will  also  be  reduced  and 
demand  encouraged. 

Silk  is  still  considered  a  luxury  but  if 
the  product  is  increased  and  the  price 
reduced,  it  will  become  a  necessity  and 
the  suppliers  will  profit  by  larger  sales 
■  ■  ■  products  in 


friends,  provided  they  understand  each  other.  It 
is  our  earnest  wish  that  thus  we  may  maintain 
our  intimate  and  good  friendship  with  your 
country  and  following  your  lead:  may  contribute 

Thus,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
history,  geography,  economy,  industry  or 
morality,  the  close  tie  of  friendship  that 
binds  our  two  nations  is  unbreakable. 
Misunderstandings  which  arise  from  false 
and  groundless,  reports  and  the  consequent 
ill-feelings  that  injure  the  hearts  of  those 
who  desire  a  cordial  relationship  between 
the  two  nations  are  bound  to  disappear; 
for  they  are  against  our  Sense  of  honor, 
our  feeling  of  justice  and  our  mutual  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
future  relations  of  America  and  Japan  can 
only  be  those  of  true  friendship  growing 
with  the  years  to  come  ever  warmer  closer 
and  stronger  just  as  "  a  stream  of  water 
always  finds  its  own  natural  course.” 


More  American  Ships  Coming. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  coming  to  the  Orient  has  great¬ 
ly  increased.  Few  of  them  were  seen  here 
during  the  war,  but  now  they  number  119, 
totalling  928.000  tons.  There  may  be  vi¬ 
cissitudes  from  time  to  time,  but  with 
America  on  one  side  of  the  Pacific  and 
China  and  the  South  Seas  on  the  other 
with  their  abundant  resources,  it  is  not 

lieved  that  the  shipping  situation  will 
ever  become  really  depressed.  However 
greatly  the  number  of  American  vessels 
coming  to  the  Orient  may  increase,  there 
is  a  bright  future  for  the  Pacific  shipping 
trade,  and  the  increased  activity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  will  in  no  way  impair  Ja¬ 
panese-American  friendship. 

Opposes  Merchont  Marine  Act. 

It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  Congress 
has  adopted  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which  is  contrary;  to  American  traditions. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  proposed  to 
include  the  Philippines  within  the  scope 
of  coasting  trade,  and  also  to  institute 
discrimination  against  foreign  shipping  in 
regard  to  overland  railway  freight  charges. 
Some  modifications  have  been  made,  but 
l  t\vc  tact  remains  tbat  V\\c  prooosaV  is  an 

,1  uncloaked  manifestation  ot  cxclusiooist 
protectionism.  Not  only  docs  it  constitute 
; !  a  serious  problem  for^  Japan’s  shipping. 
|  but  it  will  surely  interfere  with  Japanese- 
I  American  trade  generally.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  America  to  adopt  the  new 
merchant  marine  policy  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  situation,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  will  not  do  merely  to 
float  ships.  Every  shipping  route  lias  its 
history,  and  all  shipping  operations  -  are 
regulated  by  order.  But  this  fact  is  not 
taken  note  of  by  the  new  merchant  marine 
policy  of  America.  Acutely  feeling,  as  I 
do,  the  necessity  of  ever  increasing 
Japanese-American  friendship,  I  cannot 
but  earnestly  hope  that  the  intelligent 
men  of  America  will  reconsider  the 
carrying  of  the  new  shipping  policy  into 
execution.  In  venturing  to  express  this 
hope,  I  am  actuated  not  only  by  my  con¬ 
cern  for  Japan  but  by  my  friendship  for 
America  as  well. 


rried  away  by  malicious  misrepre¬ 
sentations  but  will  seek  to  understand  the 
true  seDtimcnt  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Let  both  people  reflect  upon  their  conduct 
and  the  views  they  hold  and  our  friend¬ 
ship  will  become  closer. 


that  way  lies  the  surest  and  shorle 
more  cordial  relations  and  the  maintenan¬ 
ce  of  peace  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the 
capitalists  of  both  countries  will  endeavor 
to  found  joint  enterprises  which  will  bring 
new  benefits  to  both  nations. 


Opposes  American 

Shipping  Measure 

Believes  New  Law  Is  Against 
U.  S.  Ideals. 

Chairman  of  Osaka  Chamber  Appeals  to 
Americans  to  Withdraw  Merchant 
Marine  Act. 

By  Juntaro  Yamaoka 

Chairman  of  the  Osaka  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  changes  in  international  trade, 
resulting  from  the  Great  War,  have  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  intimacy  between  Japan 
and  America,  which  has  been  developing 
over  since  Commodore  Perry  knocked  at 
Japan's  door.  Both  countries  were  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  the  disturbances  of 
the  war,  and  they  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  develop  their  resources 
and  trade  opportunities.  This  led  to  a 
great  development  of  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Pacific. 

About  May,  1918,  when  Japan's  foreign 
trade  showed  the  greatest  activity  of  the 
war  period,  Japanese  vessels  operating  on 
ocean  routes  numbered  273,  totalling 
1,170,000  tons.  Of  these  no  less  than  60 
steamers,  totalling  35aooo  tons,  were 
operating  on  American  runs.  The  tonnage 
of  these  ships  was  about  one-third  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  all  the  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  economic  situation  has  changed  since 
then,  yet  out  of  a  total  of  335  ocean-going 
steamers,  aggregating  1,670,000  tons,  6 q 
ships  with  450.000  tons  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  aggregate  tonnage,  arc  engaged  in 
the  American  trade. 


Economic  Ties  Are 

Needed,  He  Thinks 

Bank  President  an  Advocate 
of  Co-Operation. 

Hijikata  Urges  More  Combinations  of 
American  and  Japanese  in 
Business. 

By  H.  Hijikata 

President  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan. 

In  promoting  friendship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  diplomatic  efforts 
arc  necessary,  but  what  is  more  important 
is  tlie  establishment  of  closer  economic 
relations.  A  conflict  cannot  come  between 
two  nations  which  are  closely  connected 
with  economically.  Because  of  the  close 
economic  relations  between  France  and 
Russia,  the  two. nations  cqttld  not  have  de¬ 
clared  war  against  each  other  even  had  they 
desired.  Even  the  world  war  might  have 
been  prevented  if  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  closer  1  conomic  relations  had  existed. 

There  are  various  methods  of  attaining 
this  object— to  invest  American  capital  in 
Japanese  enterprises,  to  invest  Japanese 
capital  in  American  industries,  to  combine 
American  capital  with  our  skill  and 
arts,  or  to  effect  co-opcration  between 
our  capital  and  American  skill.  The 
exchange  of  steel  and  ships  by  Japan  and 
the  United  States  recently  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  American  material  and  Japanese 
skill,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  a  conflict 
between  the  two  countries  is  unavoidable, 
but  the  only  basis  for  such  argument  is 
the  desire  of  both  nations,  who  developed 
tlieir  economic  prosperity  greatly  during 
the  war.  to  extend  their  economic  activities 
abroad  independently  of  each  other.  But 
if  the  two  nations  effect  economic  co¬ 
operation  and  jointly  expand  tlieir  economic 
and  financial  activity,  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  such  conflict. 

However,  there  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
this  economic  combination  and  co-operation 
in  the  differences  of  customs,  conditions 
and  business  organization.  This  difficulty, 
however,  should  not  be  bard  to  remove  it 
both  nations  are  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit.  Even  if  there  arc 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  the  utmost  efforts 
must  be  made  to  remove  them  and  to  cstab- 
Isli  a  firm  economic  co-operation  between 
Japan  and  America. 
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as  a  merely  temporary  state  of  affairs  |  Mtion  of  interests  in  China.  In  rtIi  j 
which  shall  not  stem  the  rising  tide  o  t0  otj,er  countries  in  Europe,  America 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  and  Asia,  Japan  has  no  intention  other 

The  importance  of  ever  maintaining  a  than  that  of  making  the  existing  friend- 
constructive  friendship  between  the  two  ship  as  intimnto  as  it  can  be  and  there^ 


nations  is  self-evident  from  any  point 
of  view;  the  maintenance  of  this  friend¬ 
ship  must  claim  the  constant  efforts  of 
representative  men  of  both  countries. 
A  frank  exchange  of  views,  such  as  that 
recently  between  Mr.  Vanderlip  and  his 
party  and  our  financial  representatives, 
is  a  case  in  point.  Nothing,  we  believe, 
is  more  productive  of  good  results  in 
this  connection  than  efficient  publicity, 


by  promoting  mutual  interests 
peaceful  means. 

Summing  up,  ihe  object  of  the  popular 
diplomacy  advocated  by  the  Japanese 
people  is  to  insure  the  peace  of  the 
Orient  and  to  make  still  closer  her 
economic  relations  with  the  Powers 
thereby  contributing  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  word.  All  the  Cabinets 
Japan  has  had  in  the  past  have  reneatna 

..l.:.  ...K...  13, .f  tu.,  .  a”-a 


policy.  But  ns  the  system  adopted 

rtrrvinih  out.  thi^  lihor-il  — 
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emcient  puouciiy,  fof  CBrTyitg  out  this  liberal  policy  , 
a  publicity  which  gives  wide  circulation  |  th(J  systenl  of  the  old  militaristic  and 


and  sentiments  on  bureaucratic  diplomacy,  the  real 


Policy 


to  intelligent 

the  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  take  this  j  0f  Japan,  as  enunciated  by  her  leaders 
opportunity  of  the  welcome  visit  of  so  and  supported  by  her  people,  was  mis- 
many  prominent  American  guests  to  taken  for  a  mere  diplomatic  mask,  and  the 
j  Japan  to  issue  this  Japan-America  |  ®is.label> 

Supplement. 
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by  the  Powers.  But  now  not  only  <j0 
the  Japanese  people,  especially  the 
intelligent  leaders  of  public  opinion,  no 
I  longer  tolerate  the  bureaucratic  and 
!  militaristic  diplomacy,  but  they  know  full 
|  "'ell  that  even  if  they  were  to  tolerate 
sort  of  diplomacy,  the  new  trend 


Japan  to  Aid  China 


World  Disorder  Threatens  If 
Nothing  Is  Done. 


Chaos  Engendered  by  Contending  Fac¬ 
tions  May  Be  Increased 
by  Bolshevism. 


By  Shunzaburo  Komura 


Two  nations  of  Asia,  China  and  Indi; 


them  nearly  half  the 


population  of  the  world.  China  ......  „ 

i0pulation  of  about  400.000,000  souls  ; 
ndia,  about  300,000,000.  If  peace  and 
order  is  not  maintained  in  these  two 
gigantic  populations,  worldwide  chaos 
threatens.  . 

reat  Britain  and  the  people  of  India 
u,..‘  jointly  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
ot  peace  and  order  in  India,  but  who  is  to 
ke  the  responsibility  for  the  fate 
una ?  If  the  peace  is  not  kept  in  Ch 
Ihe  calamity  of  Europe  spreads  and 
ions  on  the  teeming  millions  of  that 
cat  country,  and  if  China  follows  Siberia 
..  the  maelstrom  of  Bolshevism,  chaos 
J  ruin  will,  descend  upon  most  of  the 
rlil's  civilized  or  semi-civilizcd  nations, 
ily  would  this  be  a  severe  blow 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Congressional  Party 


The  Visit  °f  American  Lawmakers  Sure  to  Affect 
American- Japanese  Relations— for  the  Better 
It  Is  to  Be  Hoped. 


As  a 


One  result  of  the  Great  War  has  been  . 

the  utter  discrediting,  the  bankruptcy  of  0  *  e  ,l"e®  wou  no  °”g®r  permit  .  ,  - -  ......  —  .. 

.r  .u.  1  adherence  to  bureaucracy  and  militarism  '  lapan,  but  the  commercial  and  othci 

r  .  the  old  orthodox  diplomacy  of  the  Eu-  (  Wc  hope  th,t  thc  oUler  Po„e“™”;  , s  of  America  and  the  other  Poweri 

In  Issuing  the  Japan-America  I  ropean  c"anceN°r*esi  and  tae  coming  recognize  that  in  this  country  diplomacy  11  he  cr'.Pp'cd-  Apart  from  this  selfish 

Snnnlement  a  new  diPlomacy-  in  keeping  with  the  I  is  no  monopoly  of  officialdom,  and  that  'sideration,  it  is  the  altruistic  mission 

PP  ’  new  trend  of  the  times,  which  is  going  they  will  judge  the  purposes  of  Japan’s  3 cause”  0f  mpc'ace  ’g  °"  c  t(J 

Seven  and  sixty  years  have  passed  j  to  lead  and  control  the  world.  That  the  I  diplomatic  dealings  from  the  sound  and  *  ivi  iza  ion  an 


since  Commodore  Perry  aroused  Japan  j  diplomacy  of  the  Japanese  Empire  must  dependable  opinion  of  her  people, 
from  her  protracted  slumber  and  brought !  be  adjusted  to  the  new  world  situation  j 
her  into  the  councils  of  the  nations.  I  and  to  the  new  trend  of  world  political  j 
During  those  sixty-seven  years  Japan  ideas  is  evident  to  all  thinking  men. 
has  three  times  fought  with  great  nations  There  are  now  before  the  world  three  i 
of  Asia  or  Europe,  which  proves  that  in  diplomatic  questions  calling  for  im- 
her  intercourse  with  other  countries  she  mediate  attention.  The  first  is  the  en-  j ! 
has  sometimes  encountered  difficulties  1  forcement  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  jt  js  jjie  t0  deny  that  the  feeling  bet 
that  could  not  be  overcome  without  re- 1  Germany;  secondly,  there  ought  to  be  J  ween  Japan  and  the  United  States  is  not 


I  humanity,  to  help  China  emerge  from 


Hear  What  the  Other 
Fellow  Has  to  Say. 

By  Yosuke  Matsuoka 


that  her  people  may  be  lifted  up 
from  the  bottom  of  an  abyss.  Japan  and 
America  constitute  the  two  greatest  factors 
hi  the  Pacific  situation,  and  in  addition  to 
their  special  geographical  positions,  they 
have  been  comparatively  free  froi 
paralyzing  effects  of  the  world  war  and 
have  some  energy  to  spare  This  makes 
ihe  duties  and  obligations  of  the  two 
countries  all  the  more  important. 


course  to  arms  and  that  she  has  been  j  co-operation  between  the  Powers  for  the  |  all  that  the  well  wishers  of  both  countries 
faced  with  delicate  misunderstandings  j  rehabilitation  of  the  world  rendered  c°uld  hope  for,  and  although  the  intelligent 
that  she  had  to  set  right.  1  necessary  by  the  Great  War:  thirdly,  the  ~'J~'  ~l  **“  ” 

But  with  the  United  States  alone,  Japan  I  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  had  no  trouble.  Between  these  two  must  be  completed, 
nations  all  has  been  peace  and  friend-  j  These  three  questions  are  pressing 
liness.  We  were  honored  in  the  early  j  diplomatic  problems  common  to  the 


Present  Conditions  in  Chino. 


days  of  our  Meiji  Restoration  by  the 
visit  of  General  Grant;  after  him  came 
to  our  shores  many  celebrated  Amerii 
visitors,  among  them  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent,  William  Howard  Taft,  and  then, 
more  recently,  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  party  of  financial  leaders, 
headed  by  F rank  A.  Vanderlip.  And  now 
we  have  the  happiness  to  welcome  so 
many  distinguished  Am.  Scans— ten  of 
the  honorable  members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  to  be  followed 
within  a  few  weeks  by  the  host  of 
Sunday  school  workers  who  will  come 
for  the  World  Sunday  School  Convention. 
These  visits  are  especially  gratifying  be¬ 
cause  of  the  good  effect  they  will  have 


Powers,  and  unless  nations  are  content  to 
be  isolated  in  the  international  political 
situation,  they  should  all  join  in  seeking 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

In  addition,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
other  diplomatic  questions  confined  to 
particular  countries  come  and  go  from 
time  to  time.  The  new  trend  of  the 
times  does  not  permit  recourse  to  artifices 
and  machinations  in  the  solution  of  di¬ 
plomatic  problem.?,  and  demands  openness 
of  action,  sincerity  of  attitude,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language.  If  a  country  does 
not  adhere  to  this  principle  in  its  inter¬ 
national  dealings,  unexpected  misunder- 
itandings  may  arise,  and  the  country 
ventually  will  be  isolated. 


classes  on  both  side;  of  the  Pacific  under¬ 
stand  and  make  allowances  for  one  another 
yet  the  position  allows  to  irresponsible 
agitators  in  America  and  Japan  access  to 
a  field  which  they  are  not  slow  to  culti¬ 
vate.  In  what  way  then  are  some  of  the 
Japanese  made  to  feel  themselves  aggri¬ 
eved  ? 


For  one  tiling,  they  are  getting  rather 
tired  of  the  accusation  of  Prussian  milita¬ 
rism  which  is  so  often  levelled  at  their 
country  from  across  the  Pacific.  The 
Japanese  are  justly  proud  of  their  army 
and  navy,  and  know  very  well  that  had 
they  not  raised  them  to  the  present  ef¬ 
ficiency,  Japan  could  never  have  hoped  for 
a  ‘  square  deal,’  to  say  nothing  of  the  high 
rank  among  the  Great  Powers,  which  she 
now  holds.  But  anyone  who  has  lived  in 
Berlin  and  also  lived  in  Tokyo  knows  very 
well  that  the  peculiar  military  arroganc’ 
which  marked  the  Prussian  system,  ' 


What  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
-Lina?  During  the  last  2,000  years  China 
1  is  suffered  from  an  extreme  form  of 
monarchism  and  autocracy.  During  this 
period  there  have  been  intermittent  re¬ 
gions  every  200  or  300  years,  but  these 
revolutions  only  meant  the  transfer  of 
ivereignty  from  one  dynasty  to  another, 
■"'J  UP  to  ten  years  ago  there  had  been  no 
‘'hinge  in  the  form  of  government  during 
last  2,000  years,  much  less  in  the 
internal  conditions  of  society. 

The  revolutions  during  the  last  ten 
tar;  have  changed  the  form  of  govern- 
nent  from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  but 
he  change  is  only  in  name,  there  being 
n  change  whatever  in  fact.  The  only 
hange  is  that  the  reins  of  government 
i.ivc  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Manchus 
tit'-'  other  hands.  Not  only  has  it  been 
^possible  to  carry  out  political  reforms 
nd  social  reconstruction,  but  a  new  form 
1  militaristic  and  bureaucratic  government 
‘S  come  into  being.  The  appearance  of 
militaristic  bureaucracy  has  made  things 
orse,  and  new  corruption  and  oppression 
added  to  the  corruption  and  oppression 


never,  since  the  Restoration  of  Mei,  I  which  have  been  rife "durYng  ’theTast’ 2*000 
characterized  Japan,  and  the  peculiaritf  years.  The  Chinese  people  are  now  doubly 
of  the  officer  caste,  as  they  were  exhibit  cursed  with  an  old  and  a  new  evil  The 
North  Germany,  arc  unknown  he 


MTvhowhUsdYy  upon  tYus  iriondYy  rcWVanu  \  The  <Y\p\ou\acy  ot  bureaucrats  and\in  North  Germany,  are  unknown  he  intense  struggle  among  the  ruling  classes, 
ot  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Thev  ,  mAitarista hitherto  pursued  hv  this  count- \E-vcry  country  has  its  hotheads  -,-,,1  1-,  1  which  has  continued,  during  the  last 

— . — -  ■ .  . .  i! *  sac’ss,' . 


will  be  long  remembered 
of  our  intercourse  with  0 
bor  across  the  Pacific. 


In  the  work  of  reconstruction  following 
the  world  war  the  responsibilities  of  both 
America 


the  history  :  r Y ‘s  aP*  t°  cause  misunderstanding  among 
great  neigh- 1  t^ie  Powers.  Hereafter  we  should  obviate 
j  by  all  means  the  evil,  and  intelligent 


md  Japan  have  vastly  increas¬ 
ed.  These  two  nations  are  now  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  for  development  of 
the  economic  resources  of  this  region. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  responsibility  than  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  two  peoples. 

The  anti- Japanese  conduct  of  some 
Americans  in  the  state  of  California  we 
sincerely  regret  as  a  blot  upon  the  un¬ 
interrupted  and  unassailable  friendship 
of  the  two  countries.  But  we  can  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  the  difficult  position  in 
which  both  the  American  people  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  placed  in  respect 
to  this  problem;  we  understand  that  the 
anti-Japanese  propaganda  in  California 
by  no  means  represents  the  will  or  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
Japanese.  We  know  that  anti-Japanese 
feeling  has  been  taken  up  for  political 
exploitation  by  local  politicians;  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  efforts  which  the  Washington 
Government  has  frequently  made  in  the 
past  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  tendencies  in  California. 

The  amity  of  nations  is  in  too  many 
cases  only  a  phrase  in  the  vocabulary 
of  polite  diplomacy,  but  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  a 
solid  reality.  It  is  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  prosperity  of  either  nation. 
One,  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  other, 
will  find  it  impossible  to  thrive  in  East 
Asia  or  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  the 
reason  why  these  two  nations  cannot 
afford  to  fall  out  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  well  that  representative 
people  of  both  countries  should  frequent¬ 
ly  meet  and  study  various  question: 


men  both  in  and  outside  the  Government 
should  act  with  the  intention  of  enabling 
the  Powers  to  have  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Empire’s  position  and  to 
convince  them  that  if  they  were  in 
Japan’s  position,  they  would  surely 
regard  her  diplomatic  action  as  reasonable 
and  proper. 

The  eyes  of  the  Japanese  regarding 
foreign  affairs  are  now  open.  There  is 
hardly  an  enlightened  man  in  this 
country  who  still  sings  pamns  to  the 
bureaucratic  and  militaristic  diplomacy. 
If,  therefore,  the  present  diplomatic 
ideas  of  the  Japanese  people  are  judg¬ 
ed  in  the  light  of  the  old  diplomacy  of 
bureaucrats  and  militarists,  the  conclusion 
reached  will  be  a  greatly  mistaken  one. 
The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  foreign 
affairs  is  exceedingly  pacific,  and  includes 
nothing  savouring  of  aggression.  As  to 
the  Anglo-Japnnese  Alliance,  the  people 
only  desire,  with  all  sincerity,  to  renew 
it.  They  have  some  particular  wishes 
regarding  the  terms  of  the  renewal, 
but  their  wishes  are  exceedingly  rational, 
from  the  points  of  view  of  both  Japan 
and  Great  Britain.  The  Japanese  desire 
neither  to  assert  their  interests  alone 
nor  to  encroach  upon  the  vested  interests 
of  Great  Britain.  The  wishes  of  the 
Japanese  regarding  the  terms  of  renewal 
are  based  solely  on  a  desire  to  preserve 
everlasting  friendship  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain,  and  there  is 
reason  why  Great  Baitain  and 
colonies  should  regard  the  expression  of 
the  Japanese  wishes  as  an  attempt 
Japan's  part  to  have  her  own  way. 
short,  it  is  a  sincere  desire  of  the 
Japanese  further  to  strengthen  their 
friendship  with  Great  Britain  by  revising 
the  Anglo-Japnnese  Alliance. 

The  Japanese  regard  their  relations 
the  United  States  in  a  similar 


-  mund 


the 


ictly 


;  first 


touching  their  mutual  interests  so  as  to  |  l.lght'  They  firn;*y  believe  that  the  anti¬ 
dispel  misunderstanding  nnd  stimulate  I Japnncs®  “Station  in  Cnliforn 
friendly  co-operation. 

A  conspicuous  proof  of  the  essential 


need  for  Americo-Japanese  friendship 
may  be  found  in  the  ties  of  commerce 
that  bind  the  two.  The  trade  between 
America  and  Japan  has  been  growing 
with  enormous  rapidity.  Japan  is  ex¬ 
porting  to  America  no  less  than  830  mill¬ 
ion  yen  worth  of  goods  every  year,  which 
is  40  per  cent  of  Japan’s  total  exports, 
and  importing  from  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  770  million  yen  or  38 
percent  of  Japan’s  total  imports.  Thus 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Japan’s  import 
and  export  trade,  the  United  States  occu¬ 
pies  a  pre-eminent  position.  This  year 


approved  by  public  opinion  generally 
America,  and  that  in  view  of  the  present 
friendship  of  Japan  nnd  America, 
and  to  preserve  that  friendship  in  the 
future,  the  American  people  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  trouble.  It 
may  well  be  said  that  there  is  not  a 
single  intelligent  man  in  this  country 
who  thinks  of  trying  conclusions  with 
America  on  account  of  theanti-Jnpane.se 
agitation  in  California. 


Not  much  need  be  said  regarding  our 
relations  with  China.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  Japan’s  diplomncy  toward 
China  is  merely  to  ensure  peace  and  pres¬ 
erve  the  security  and  sovereignty  of  that 
country,  and  to  shoulder,  jointly  with 
China,  responsibility  for 


aintaining 


nd  the  golden  words  of 
Burke  “  I  do  not  know  the  rr  Aod  of 
drawing  up  an  indictment  agai-  .  whole 
people"?  No  one  is  entit 
evidence  of  a  few  rash  speak< 
the  Japanese  people  of  militarism 

Then  there  is  the  California? 

Japan  is  conscious  that  she  ha.  .  ,lt„ 
adhered  to  the  “Gentleman’s  Agree  nt 
negotiated  in  1907-8  and  feels  1 
agricultural  prosperity  of  Cali 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  : 
hard  work  of  the  Japanese  immigr, 
it  fair,  they  ask,  for  the  Amcric 
to  make  use  of  the  Japanese  t, 
them  to  lay  the  foundations  of  prosperity, 
and  then  to  turn  round  and  deny  tlum  all 
privileges  of  land  owning?  Japan  1  not 
disposed  at  this  moment  to  force  entry 
for  her  nationals,  where  they  arc  not 
wanted,  but  having  been  allowed  to  t  ttle 
down  in  the  land  and  build  up  their  homes 
there,  she  claims  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  that  they  should  be  treated  on 
equal  footing  with  other  races  and  nation¬ 
alities  in  similar  circumstances. 

I  come  now  lo  Chino.  The  Jap,„tse 
feel  sometimes  that  the  Americans  do  not 
realize  that  what  is  to  America  after  all 
but  an  academic  problem,  or  one  that  at 
inost  concerns  the  comparatively  fcw 
interested  in  Chinese  trade,  is  to  Japan  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  She,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  is  interested  in  sceine  a 
strong  united  China,  with  whom  she  may 
work  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
interests,  and  a  China  torn  by  dissension 
at  the  mercy  of  military  satraps,  and  t™ 
weak  to  defend  herself,  presents  to  Japan 
the  problem  presented  to  the  United  States 
by  Mexico,  but  in  a  form  vastly  complicated 
and  aggravated  by  the  special  privileges 
rai  way  concessions,  mining  concessions 
and  <9  forth  in  the  hands  of  various 


ar  the  North  and  the  South’  More  recently 
nd  -,  further  disruption  has  occurred,  ■’ 


and 

nationals. 

The  storm  that  has  been  worked  up  jn 
America  over  Shantung  surprises  Japan 
lor  she  has  announced  through  the  mouths 
of  her  responsible  representatives  that  she 
will  return  the  leased  territory  to  China 
But  Shantung  can  not  be  handed  back  as 
n  customer  hands  a  book  back  to  a 


country  being  disintegrated  into  several in¬ 
tending  cliques.  At  their  will  the  ruling 
classes  alter  the  form  of  government, 
destroy  the  Constitution,  and  override 
Parliament.  For  the  purpose  of  extending 
their  influence  and  - *' 


selfish  ends,  they  make  the  people  linger 
hclnlesslv  amid  constant  hnctiiitioc 


helplessly  amid  constant  hostilities,  threa¬ 
ten  their  very  living,  paralyze  trade  and 
industry,  recklessly  contract  foreign  debt; 
and  betray  the  financial  interests  of  th 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  "squeeze. 
The  ruling  classes  are  driving  the  state  b 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 


Revolution  May  Boil  Up. 

Even  if  there  has  been  no  growth  of 
democratic  ideas  as  a  result  of  the  Europe¬ 
an  war,  and  even  if  there  have  been  no 
effects  felt  in  China  from  the  German 
olution  and  of  the  rise  of  Bolshevism, 
a  great  revolution,  political  and  social,  is 
destined  to  boil  up  owing  to  the  double 
1  of  old  and  new  corruption  and  pres¬ 
sure.  China  today  is  like  Medieval  Europe 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face,  without  any 
Reformation  or  Revolution,  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  period  following  the  Great  War. 
Great  spiritual  disturbances  cannotbut  cause 
a  great  political  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
young  Chinese  students  are  the  protagonists 
of  popular  movements  ;  their  activities  bear 
a  Bolshevist  complexion,  and  beneath  the 
surface  things  are  moving  very  rapidly. 
This  state  of  affairs  in  the  spiritual  world 
of  China  is  already  being  made  known  to 
the  American  public  in  the  most  admirable 
manner  by  Dr.  John  Dewey, 

If  to  the  Bolshevist  tendencies  derived 
from  Russia  are  added  the  cruel  and  fierce 
destructiveness  peculiar  to  the  Chinese, 
which  has  found  expression  at  all  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  past,  and  also  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  natural  forces,  such  as 
drought  and  famine,  peculiar  to  China,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  in  this  20th  Century 
terrible  disturbances  may  break  out  in 
China.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  young 
Chinese  students  have  no  such  principles, 
faith,  or  organization,  as  the  Bolsheviks 
,-c;  the  Chinese  students  only  try  to 
imitate  the  Bolsheviks.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos. 
The  consequences  may  be  even  more 
erious  than  conditions  in  Russia.  True, 
.t  is  very  doubtful  whether  China  will  lie 
Bolshcvized  or  not,  but  even  if  no  elements 
of  disorder  come  from  abroad  conditions 


ardent  admirer  of  America  _ _ 

sincere  well-wisher  of  the  Japancsc-Amcri- 
can  friendship  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  attach  much  importance  to  the  present 
visit  to  Japan  of  the  honorable  members 
of  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Frankly  speaking,  the  impressions  gained 
here  by  the  visiting  party  individually  and 
collectively  shall  immediately  effect  our 
international  relations.  The  result  of  the 
present  contact  may  he  mutually  beneficial 
and  desirable  or  it  may  be  quite  other¬ 
wise,  although  such  contact  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  short.  The  present  inter¬ 
national  situation  seems  such  as  wc  must 
attribute  much  importance  to  this  result. 

The  American  party  is  here  after  they 
have  seen  and  heard  things  in  California, 
Hawaii,  the  Pliillippincs,  and  China  and 
in  Korea.  ■  Much  of  the  vexatious  questions 
affecting  the  cordial  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  originate 
from  the  contact  of  each  other’s  interests 
in  these  places.  The  members  must  havi 
heard  all  kinds  of  complaints  and  ae 
cusations  against  Japan.  I  hope  thcii 
minds  are  still  quite  open  to  the  'other 
side’  plea.  The  first  impressions  gained 
remain  long  and  arc  more  convincing' — 
so  much  so  that  men  and  women  often 
love  each  other  and  even  marry  at  first 
sight!  It  is  also  easier  to  accuse  than  to 
defend. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  world's  just 
criticism  of  Japan,  but  we  certainly  are 
when  it  is  founded  on  incorrect  information 
and  on  propagandists'  fabrications,  which 
we  find  too  common  these  days. 

The  stay  of  the  Congressional  Party  in 
Japan  is  short,  but  they  must  see  much. 
Dinners  and  banquets  are  numerous. 
These  entertainments,  while  affording 
numerous  opportunities  of  bringing  the 
visitors  in  contact  with  our  prominent 
and  women,  will  necessarily  curtail 
their  time  for  studying  various  problems. 
Some  of  these  questions  affecting  our 
mutual  economics  and  the  future  course 
of  diplomacy  cannot  be  neglected  .as  they 
are  too  important  to  be  overlooked  at  this 
moment. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  better  manner  of 
presenting  our  case  before  this  important 
body  of  American  gentlemen  in  so  short 
a  time  or  in  so  limited  a  space  as  has 
been  allowed  me,  than  to  speak  out 
frankly— in  a  straight  forward  American 
way. 

The  world's  economics  after  the  War 
brought  nations  much  closer  and  the  new 
contact  is  producing  a  new  situation  for 
which  wc  are  totally  unprepared.  Take, 
for  ins.ance,  the  question  of  the  dual 
citizenship  of  the  Japanese  children  born 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Such  is  a 
new  problem  developing  out  of  situations 
Which  out  fathers  never  even  dreamed  of. 

conflict  between  the  American 


in  California  arc  fruitful  mothers,  or 
because  of  the  thrift  of  the  Japanese 
admitted  to  your  country?  Uncle  Sam  is 
too  proud  and  too  big  to  carry  on  a  pin¬ 
prick  policy. 

.  T,'Lf.,lc?cd  dcs'8,,s  of  JaPan  to  occupy 
the  Philippine  Islands,  some  time,  on  some 
occasion,  on  some  uncertain  pretext  is 
another  piece  of  rot.  The  German  fabrica¬ 
tion  concerning  Magdalena  Bay  in  an 
attempt  to  involve  Japan  into  trouble  with 
the  United  States 


threadbare.  So. 
the  '  funny  story '  about  our  designs  on 
the  Philippines.  If  ever  Japan  had  designs 
on  any  foreign  land,  I  declare  that  she 
had  an  excellent  chance  during  the  Great 
European  Wat? 


and  the  Japanese  laws.  The  dual  citizen¬ 
ship  is  a  new  question  between  us,  and 
not  commonly  understood.  Thereby 
mountain  is  being  made  of  what  is  only 
molehill.  In  the  Hawaiian  Island: 


American  protection  is  claimed  for 


American-born  Japanese  children,  and  the 
question  is  made  a  point  of  contest  with, 
and  a  source  of  attack  upon,  the  Japanese 
government,  while  California  is  going  at 
it  in  quite  an  opposite  way.  There  they 
are  trying  to  deprive  American-born 
children  of  Japanese  parentage  of  their 
right  of  American  citizenship.  Hawaii 
does  not  understand  the  provisions  of  dual 
citizenship,  while  the  Californian  agitation 
is  fundamentally  unconstitutional  and 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
the  Great  American  Commonwealth  which 
they  arc  attempting  to  override  and  ignore. 
Japan  is  nevertheless  being  made  a  scape¬ 
goat  in  each  of  these  directly  opposite 
cases. 

We  understand  the  provincialism  and 
local  politics  of  California,  and  because 
so  understand,  our  government  has 
restricted  emigration,  has  checked  the 
inflow  into  America  of  the  so-called  pic¬ 
ture-brides,  and  is  doing  its  best  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  United  States  over  any¬ 
thing  brought  forward  by  the  Californi 
trouble  makers.  Are  wc  to  be  blamed 
because  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  women 


culating  library  when  he  has  finished  with  will  remain  unspeakably  bad  if  the  present 
it.  Innumerable  details  have  to  lie  sMI,  ,  |  strife  between  the  North  and  the  South  is 
and  provisions  made  for  the  future,  wS  a,loWCd  ‘°  cont,nuc  ,ndefinitcly' 
cannot  be  done  without  negotiations.  China  How  to  Rescue  China? 

<l»cl,„«  ,0  negotiate.  What  „  Japan  J  Hoi».  then,  lS  China  to  be  reacted? 

,  Before  the  undercurrent  of  danger  comes 

lave  touched  thus  frankly  on  the  three  >0  the  surface,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
principal  points  which  are  responsible  for  j  stabilize  the  situation,  restore  peace  and 
whatever  friction  or  misapprehension  tlierr  and  establish  a  strong  central  and 

may  be  between  Japan  and  the  Un  i  a  representative  government.  Thcadminist- 

Statc,  knowing  the'  American  neoDlc  ra,ivc.  -and  ‘a?  leS'slative  machinery 
enough  to  be  sure  thattlevasL^.i"11  ,n  acc0rdancc  " ‘th  the  puhhc  will 

lit'iif'r  ii.-„  ,  1  1  1  ,  as^  no,l“ng  and  the  requirements  of  the  times,  carry 

ban  to  hear  what  the  other  follow  out  fundamental  political  and  social 
has  to  say  for  himself.  The  one  wish  oi  reforms.  This  is  the  only  means  of 
the  Japanese  people  is  to  live  in  peace  i  rescuing  China. 

with  all  men,  and  if  any  foul  weed  that  '  Tl,at  is  a  Pnnc‘l,lc  tl,a‘  >‘0,ds  good  in 
tends  to  poison  the  traditionally  fricndlv  1  al1  tl,e  co,,n‘nes  of  ,hc  S'obc.  In  the  ease 
relations  between  the  United  States  an  1 1  °f  ,,clpless  ^1“na'  ,llc  Po"’crs  should  lend 
Japan  can  be  uprooted  and  cast  into  lb  assislancC’  and.  tllc  ,ask  of  slal,il‘zation 
bonfire,  the  Japanese  would  surely  assist  snd  reconstruction  be  taken  up  both  from 
-*  its  immolation  with  shouts  of  triumph  i,lsidc  and  *£0™  'j6  l^,sidc'  ll  is  cs' 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PARTY 


A  general  welcome  salutes  you  all 
To  this  land  of  cherries  and  maples; 

With  open  arms  and  joyous  hearts 
We  welcome  the  Congressional  Party, 
Honoring  us  with  their  visits, 

Furthering  another  step  toward  under¬ 
standing 

Between  the  Occident  and  Orient. 

Ladies  of  the  Congressional  Party, 

A  very  great  pleasure  it  is 
For  us,  the  women  of  Japan, 

In  truth  to  come  face  to  face 
And  also  to  exchange  ideas 


1  progresivc  women  of  this  age. 


Who,  most  unlike  us  in  modes  oflivin 
Are  quite  like  in  love  of  home. 


The  love  of  peace  in  us  is  born, 

To  us  of  this  and  to  you  of  other  climes. 
In  flora  and  fauna  we  differ,  but 
Their  common  source,  dear  sun  and  earth. 
To  all  the  world  are  same. 

In  heart  and  soul  we  are  alike 

For  God  created  us  to  love 

Our  friends,  and  all,  though  placed  apart, 

In  time  to  conic  we  will  unite 

In  an  equality  before  the  Ruler  of  us  all. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Nippon,  that 

Friends  when  separated  far.  more  joyous 

And  so  I  hope  that  you'll  enjoy 
Your  stay  in  this,  our  home,  our  dear 
Japan. 

By  Toshi  Sheba. 

This  poem 


work  of  a  Japanese  girl. 


China  is  to  Japan  almost  exactly  what 
Mexico  is  to  America.  The  geographical 
propinquity,  the  internal  unrest  and  tl*e 

. rounding  political  unsteadiness  make 

nevitable  for  Japan  to  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  guardian  for  the  'Celestial' 
Republic.  China  is  a  Republic  in  name 
reality  she  is  a  state  of  dissension,’ 
bankrupt  in  her  politics  and  finance.  It 
will  be  fortunate  for  the  world  if  she  does 
not  turn  turtle,  and  become  a  Bolshevik 
state  as  did  her  Northern  neighbor.  If 
she  does,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our  hope, 
what  about  commerce  and  trade  with 
China,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Consortium 
loans  and  other  concessions  and  interests? 
Who  is  in  the  best  vantage  ground  to 
protect  China  as  well  as  various  foreign 
interests  in  China?  It  may  also  be  in- 
ercsting  to  the  visiting  party  to  know 
that  with  seven  times  the  population  of 
Japan,  China  bought  from  America  in  1918 
less  than  one-half  as  much  as  Japan  did, 
nd  her  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  same  year  were  only  one-third  of  those 
of  Japan. 

Japan  no  doubt  committed  errors  in 
Korea  under  the  bureaucratic  administra¬ 
tion  there,  but  she  meant  well.  To  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  who 
came  under  our  new  rule  after  centuries 
of  mis-rule,  the  administration  made  ha^te 
m  introducing  reforms  on  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  people.  Extreme  paternal 
rule  is  tyranny.  Japan  became  too  strict 
a  father  to  the  ill-bred  children  of  Korea 
who  revolted  against  the  discipline.  Criti¬ 
cism  brought  reforms,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
Japan  is  always  ready  to  make  good  the 
wrong  she  is  conscious  of  committing. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  our  own  needs. 
Japan  proper  is  no  larger  than  the  single 
State  of  California.  A  square  mile  of 
land  is  divided  among  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  persons  in  Japan,  whereas  only 
thirty-one  occupy  each  square  mile  in  your 
country.  In  other  words,  this  means  that 
Japanese  must  produce  from  our  work 
.cn  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  you 
and  work  that  much  harder  to  make  an 
equal  living  with  Americans.  Moreover, 
wc  are  barred  from  every  resourceful  land, 
America,  Canada,  Australia  and  elsewhere 
We  do  not  yet  insist  upon  emigrating  to 
these  '  forbidden  lands.’ 

Y°u  assisted  us  to  join  the  great  inter¬ 
national  family  of  nations;  you  have  helped 
us  in  the  establishment  of  diverse  new  J 

institutions  of  education,  of  banking  and  j 

commerce,  of  health  and  sanitation,  of  I 
transportation  and  of  jurisprudence,  and  j 
indeed  what  not?  Your  good  men  and  1 
women  come  to  us  to  teach  us  the  Gospel  I 
of  equality,  justice,  and  righteousness.  We  1 
arc  grateful  for  all  that  and  we  are  trying  1 
to  obey  your  teaching,  follow  your  example,  I 
and  observe  your  precepts.  But  wc  find  I 
ourselves  in  an  awkwardly  embarassing  | 
position  when  wc  try  to  practice  what -has  I 
been  taught  us.  We  find  we  are  denied  I 
on  one  side  the  same  Gospel  of  equality,  I 
justice,  and  righteousness  which  appears  I 
to  be  all  intended  for  the  so-called  'white  I 
people’  and  must  be  greatly  modified  when  I 
applied  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  arc  I 
bitterly  criticised  if  we  try  to  practice  what  ■ 
the  '  white  people  ’  have  practiced  for  all  V 
ages. 

Between  the  precepts  of  the  ‘  white  man,’  ‘  ■ 
which  we  have  unfortunately  come  to  learn,  H 
and  our  dire  economic  needs,  we  find  our-  I 
selves  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  B 
sea.  O,  Lord,  where  is  the  Moses  to  deliver  I 
us  unto  the  land  of  Promise! 

President  WiJson  championed  the  move-  I 
ment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  J 
world  followed  America’s  great  appeal  for  B 
justice  and  humanity.  Now,  the  nations  B 
agreed  and  became  signatories  thereto.  M- 
But  America  is  still  fumbling  at  it  and  is  m 
treating  this  world's  greatest  reconstruction  B 
measure  as  a  mere  party  issue.  Can  we  B 
be  anything  but  amazed? 

This  is  the  age  when  wc  must  hourly  face  ■ 
:w  problems  which  yesterday  were  beyond  B 
ir  comprehension.  There  are  questions  B 
of  labor,  of  food  and  prices,  and  of  tre-  B 
inendous  reconstruction  work  in  general.  I 
Besides,  we  arc  facing  the  Soviets,  Bol-  B 
sheviks  and  the  Communists.  The  world  I 
is  unsettled,  changing,  and  in  disorder. 

Militarism  be  cursed!  Imperialism  dam-  I 
ned !  Let  democracy  and  freedom  be  wel-  I 
corned !  But  who  can  blame  Japan  for  not  J 
being  hasty  in  these  changes  while  the  W 
orld  is  swinging  backward  and  forward,  1 
ow  hypocritically  just  and  again  selfishly  f 
rong?  This  is  the  view  I  take  of  present  1 
world  affairs,  from  this  far  off  corner  of  1 

the  enlightened  world.  It  may  be  very  I 

different  from  what  the  wise  men  of  the 
may  entertain  in  their  minds.  To 
know  is  the  first  step  to  friendship,  and  I 
dare  make  my  bold  but  sincere  statements  ' 
the  honorable  members  of  the  American 
Congressional  Party  now  visiting  Japan. 

I  pray  that  they  fare  well  on  land  and 
water,  and  carry  home  new  impressions 
of  the  Orient,  thereby  hoping  that  the 
widened  view  of  the  world’s  affairs  and 
needs  will  shape  the  great  Columbia's 
enlightened  policy  in  the  future. 


Ruffled  Feathers  of  Trans- 
Pacific  Fraternity 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Vomiuri: 

It  is  grateful  as  well  as  painful  to  me, 
who  is  born  in  Japan  and  educated  in 
America,  to  discuss  the  problem  of  Anti- 
Japanese  Movement  on  the  Pacific.  Coast, 
rainful,  because  all  the  sweet  memories  I 
Have  cherished  of  my  life  in  America 
seem  to  be  threatened  with  a  disillusion 
when  I  hear  the  bitter  cry  of  exclusion 
again,  burning  ablaze  a  pernicious  fire 
poked  out  of  the  dead  ashes  of  oblivion, 
(.rateful.  however,  that  I  can  sec  the  both 
sides  o!  tlie  shield  and  consider  myself  as 
one  in  the  position  to  handle  the  question 
less  biased  than  anybody  else  who  is  per¬ 
sonally  unacquainted  with  the  situation, 
although  he  may  be  eagerly  desirous  to 
smooth  over  the  ruffled  feathers  of  the 
transpacific  fraternity. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  international 
problem  deep-lying  between  the  two  nations 
owes  its  origin  to  various  sources,  namelv 
economic,  political,  social,  racial,  religious, 
and  cultural'  differences.  Any  one  of  these 
causes  alone  is  insufficient  to  explain  the 
whole  situation  if  all  the  other  factors  are 
to  be  overlooked,  but  the  American 
agitators  .most  frcouenUy  resort  to  either 
economic  or  political  difficulties  for  the 
ground  of  their  attempting  to  establish 
legal  provisions  against  Japanese  im¬ 
migrants  They  are  in  the  first  case 
untowardly  envious  of  the  Japanese 
achievements  in  their  agricultural  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  material  welfare  of  the 
coast  states.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred 
thousand  Japanese  in  California,  with  tin 
total  population  of  three  millions,  pro¬ 
duced.  during  the  war  time,  20 %  of  the 
whole  agricultural  product  in  the  state 
Hits  Japanese  talent  infinitely  developed, 
the  alarmists  hold,  would  result  in 
putting  the  entire  control  of  arable 
land  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  farmers. 
Por  the  political  reason,  they  argue,  the 
Japanese  residents  are  exceedingly  pro¬ 
lific.  and  the  infinite  increase  of  the  social¬ 
ly  "  unassimilable  people”  would  crowd 
out  the  white  race  from  the  coast  states 
and  threaten  the  national  integrity  of  the 
Union.  Such  overanxicties  are  often 
taken  advantage  of  by  some  chauvinist 
jingoes  and  partisan  demagogues  for  their 
own  personal  interests  as  popular  agitators, 
being  often  haunted  by  a  dream  of  im¬ 
minent  military  conflict  between  the  two 
nations,  an  imaginary  ghost  of  their  own 
creation. 

But  all  these  are  nonsense — nonsense  to 
the  utmost!  The  resident  Japanese  might 
have  produced  the  twenty  percent  during 
tl'e  war  time  when  all  (he  man-power 
of  American  citizens  had  been  summoned 
to  the  military  service.  At  any  rate,  the 
Japanese  agricultural  achievements  for  the 
coast  states  are  rather  to  be  welcomed 
than  to  be  discarded.  Inasmuch  as  they 
contributed  to  the  material  development  of 
the  country,  why  should  they  not  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  such  extent  as 
entitled  to  the  share?  Nor  are  the  Japan- 
cse  any  more  prolific  than  any  other  races 
in  California.  The  alleged  sudden  increase 
in  their  population  is  rather  due  to  their 
youthful  age  and  recent  marriage.  Owing 
to  this  fact  the  birth  rate  might  have 
risen  relatively  high  over  other  nationali¬ 
ties,  but  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  would 
show  the  rate  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  other  peoples.  The  much  abused  im¬ 
portation  of  “picture  brides”  is  already 
suspended,  and  t'-cre  is  no  more  fear  of 
an  "Amazonian  1  cursion  "  across  the- 
i  acific.  The  indigenous  growth  of  Japan¬ 
ese  population  there  would  be  very  normal 
and  always  a  negligible  quantity. 

If  there Ja.e  indeed  aqy  real  causes  for 
exclusion  or  check  on  the  Japanese  im¬ 
migrants  in  America,  it  would  be  chiefly 
racial  and  cultural.  As  to  the  former 
there  seems  no  remedy  except  legally 
removing  the  ban  of  intermarriage,  as  it  is 
certainly  inhuman  and  unjust.  The  pride 
of  race  integrity  belongs  to  an  anachronism 
born  of  narrow  patriotism  and  biggoted 
primitivity.  The  difference  of  color  is  but 
skin-deep!  Why  should  there  be  any  pre¬ 
judices  arising  out  of  race  feelings  due  to 
such  a  superficial  difference?  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  however  a  matter  of  language  that 
constitutes  race  difficulties.  The  resident 
Japanese  are  in  fact  generally  careles: 
about  learning  the  language.  The  handi 
cap  in  this  linguistic  attainment  is  $< 
much  the  cause  of  misunderstandings  as 
already  apprehended. 

If  the  Japanese  were  as  half  as  eloquent 
and  proficient  in  English  as  the  Chinese 
or  the  Koreans,  they  would  have  straight¬ 
ened  out  many  international  difficult! 
which  recently  arose  between  the  two 
nations  touching  the  old  Oriental  problems 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  But  the 
Japanese  are  too  honest  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  much  slander,  even  too 
reticent  to  declare  their  own  intentions 
and  real  facts  about  the  situation  through 
such  a  megaphone  as  employed  by  the 
othtr  Orientals.  This  uiuh'nfreticence  and 
forced  honesty  is  largely  a  result  of  their 
deficiency  in  managing  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  As  Emerson  says,  “  The  only  way 
to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one,"  and  so,  if 
the  Japanese  want  to  be  well  understood 
in  order  to  promote  American  fraternity, 
they  ought  themselves  to  try  to  understand 
the  Americans  aright,  their  language  and 
customs.  If  they  are  assiduous  enough  in 
doing  this,  the  greater  part  of  race  feelings 
and  prejudices  would  soon  be  overcome. 
Race  questions  indeed  are  socially  soluble. 

This  leads  us  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem, 
viz.,  the  cultural  difficulties.  It  seems  to 
my  mind  that  the  final  issue  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  American  question  is  the  cultural  one, 
though  the  other  elements  are  not  to  be 
set  aside.  We  admit  without  reserve  that 
the  Japanese  in  the,  coast  states  arc  as  a 
rule  no  adequate  representatives  of  the 
cultured  class  in  the  fatherland,  in  spite  of 
there  being  many  exceptions  to  this  sweep¬ 
ing  statement.  The  honest  middle-class 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  generally 
cosmopolitan  and  broad  enough  to  make 
less  discriminations  against  other  races, 
and  they  are  less  concerned  with  economic 
and  political  questions  than  with  social 
and  cultural  ones  in  their  dealing  with 
the  Orientals.  An  evidence  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Japanese  students  in  the 
United  States  have,  in  my  experience  also, 
never  felt  a  weight  of  anti-Japatiese 
feelings  upon  themselves,  except  their 
sympathy  with  their  compatriots  directly 
assailed  by  the  nettle  of  ill-treatment. 
Cultured  Japanese  are  usually  enjoying  a 
loins  share  of  social  privileges  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  there  are  personally  for 
them  no  problems  to  be  solved  in  their 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with 
Americans. 

Hence,  the  most  important  step  is  to 
improve  the  social  and  cultural  state  of 
resident  Japanese  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  to  the  level  of  the  average  Ameri¬ 
cans.  For  this  function,  I  doubt  not,  the  | 


Japanese  women  in  California  have  much 

to  do  111  the  scientific  management  of  their 
domestic  affairs  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
artist'c  taste  in  daily  life.  Even  these 
present  social-cultural  defects,  however 
do  not  constitute  a  proper  reason  for  anti- 
Jupanese  movement,  since  the  cultural 

Si!'  ..ai7  not  “"surmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties.  and  even  now  there  are  clear 
Bic  'eldo.ro f  "V  erad,,al  heightening  of 

m  th«/°Ti,iUC  1  3  l,Ca'"iful  Japanese  home 
Of  YhL  i  Thc  rccc"t  economic  achievements 
of  the  Japanese  will  soon  result  in  raisin* 
their  culture  level.  Wait  and  watch  how 
they  grow  I  After  a  generation  or  two 
there  will  be  no  more  apparitions  of  anti- 
Japanese  agitation,  and  the  fresh  morning 
air  of  the  Californian  sunshine  shall  . 
disperse  the  bad  dreams  of  bygone  years, 
as  the  bond  of  fraternity  ever  more 
tightened ! 
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Study  Each  Other, 

His  Way  to  Peace 

Educator  Believes  in  Power 
of  Knowledge. 

It  Is  Ignorance  That  Breeds  Enmities, 
Asserts  Baron  Yamakawa. 


Wascda,  Tokyo. 


Mrs.  Miyuki  Hoashi. 


By  Baron  K  Yamakawa 

President  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokyo- 

.  There  are  many  causes  that  underlie 
international  complications  but  the  most 
dangerous  of  them  all  is  failure  of  one 
people  to  understand  another.  It  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibilitv  that  this  factor 
™a,y  br,?£  .ab?ut  trouble  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

true  that  there  arc  a  fair  number  comm 
-  • 


Wars,  however,  were  defensive  ones.  They 

were  in  defense  of  the  destiny  of  the  Japan. 
(or  ?h!.,t>nVWc,d,d  ,not  wagc  these  wars 
under »  iake  -rif  ,fi8htl"g  This  may  he 
for  .uS,0?.d  cas,'-v  'A  reading  history.  As 
[in-.'"6  boxer  War  .it  cannot  be  said  that 
J  pan  went  into  the  war  for  war's  sake 
view  of  the  fact  that  America  and 
^•uropean  countries  also  look  part 

Japan  has  a  very  good  record  for  peace 
?“r'"8  lhe  !°"g  Period  of  thc  Tokugou/o 
uynasty  ranging  over  250  years  there  was 
onlv  a  'ingle  war,  a  rebellion  ' 


the  souther 


-  was 
Shimaba 

compare  American  history^wfth  Japanese 
and  show  how  thc.r  war  records  compare 

if  l  ariT^,','0",  ,t-  ,s-‘°  be  "°*'d  that 
omun1  A  ,h  !c  b£8'"nmg  of  the  Toku- 
uo.on  dynasty  I  shall  arrive  at  more 

hut"as  A  tn"h  3S  covc-rs  a  longer  period 
furthp  AJntT,ca  as  a  nation  has  no  history 
urther  back  than  1776  I  must  Itcrin  mv 
-  —  ......  i.iul  mere  arc  a  rair  numucr  '  comnarisnn  -if  tint  "  must  -oegin  my 

r  J?Pancsc  who  speak  and  understand  to  the  nresent  t;~„  ycar  and  br,n8  >'  down 
English  without  difficult  v ,  and  consequent h  AmriSww 
they  are  <>n  n  ..  ..1. _ m erica  s  war  reci 


Standard  Are  Not  Absolute. 

1 0  tlic  Editor  of  tilt'  Y  oiit  iu n  / 

When  Europeans  or  Americans  see  for 
thc  first  time  thc  people  of  thc  Orient 
naturally  they  think  that  they  are  strange, 
extraordinary  and  perhaps  grotesque.  But 
it  seldom  occurs  to  these  Occidentals  that 
they  themselves  look  strange,  funny  and 
quaint  to  the  eye  of  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Indians  and  South  Sea  natives.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  mutual.  It  is  a  natural  human 
conceit  to  believe  that  one  is  normal  and 
proper,  and  that  whatever  is  different  from 
one's  self  or  one's  own  surroundings  is 
unusual  and  abnormal 
Outward  appearance,  customs  and  habits  } 
play  a  great  part  in  forming  thc  opinions 
of  strangers.  But  manners  of  living, 
customs  and  food  are  not  chosen  by  the  ._ 
people  themselves.  While  foreign  habits  | 
and  manners  look  ridiculous,  they  are  S 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  Climate,  vegetation,  § 
history  and  tradition  have  a  great  deal  to  * 
do  in  fixing  a  people’s  manner  of  living, 
habits  and  food.  Food  is  really  a  question 
of  climate.  Houses  also  differ  according 
to  climate,  no  matter  who  the  inmates 
"'ay  be.  Europeans  and  Americans  living!) 
in  the  tropics  lead  the  life  of  the  tropical  f 
c'imatc,  and  while  they  retain  as  many  of  i 
(heir  home  customs  and  habits  as  they  "can,  ! 
their  mode  of  living  is  influenced  by  Ult¬ 
imate  so  much  that  people  at  home  would 
ad  it  strange. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  fair  and 
true  knowledge  of  other  peoples  and 
nations  is  difficult.  As  differences  of 
language  prove,  each  race  has  it 
limited  thoughts,  and  while  there 
common  fundamental  similarity  of  human 
beings,  each  incident  and  even  each 

gives  a  different  impression  to  each  . . 

Therefore  no  one  has  right  to  judge 
others  by  his  own  standard  of  thought  and 
customs. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  western 
people  to  regard  Asiatics  as  immoral.  Thc 
stories  of  the  .vice  quarters  in  the  Orient 
made  foreigners  believe  Asiatics  immoral. 
Reports  given  by  travelers  visiting 
Oriental  cities  invariably  contain  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  immorality  of  the 
Asiatics.  Many  of  the  segregated  quarters 
of  such  cities  are  really  surprises  to 
western  eyes.  But  when  one  considers 
morality  or  decency,  many  disorderly 
houses  can  be  also  pointed  out  in  London, 
New  York,  Paris  and  all  big  cities  of  the 
western  nations.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
•exist  open  vice  houses  in  a  city  does  not 
mean -that  morality- of  the  people  of  that 
below  that  of  citizens  of  another 
here  there  is  no  red-light  district. 
When  western  ladies  sec  half  dressed  or 
almost  naked  people  on  thc  streets  of 
eastern  cities,  the  sight  shocks  them  and 
they  often  conclude  that  these  people  have 
no  sense  of  decency.  But  morality  or 
decency  does  not  consist  in  being  dressed. 
Western  women  dressed  in  low-cut  dresses 
equally  shock  some  of  the  Orientals.  1 
bare  shoulders  are  not  immoral,  bare  leg; 

equally  decent.  _ 

bus  to  judge  other  people  by  one’s  owr 
standards  and  ideas  of  one's  own  will  no 
only  be  unfair  but  impossible.  The  truth 
about  one  people  is  their  best  side,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  One  should  always 
recognize  the  good  points  in  others  and 
forget  their  faults.  Graft,  I.  W.  W.  and 
election  scandals  are  not  the  truth  about 
thc  United  States.  Liberty,  freedom,  and 
the  square  deal  are  the  best  points  of 
America  and  they  are  the  truth  about  the 
United  States.  Loyalty  is  the  truth  about 
thc  Japanese,  and  some  incidents  of  com¬ 
mercial  immorality  should  be  looked  over 
as  their  mere  faults. 

The  Orientals  are  funny,  strange  and 
quaint  to  American  visitors,  but  we  ask 
them  not  to  judge  us  by  their  own  stand¬ 
ards.  Our  present  life  is  the  result  of 
tradition,  history,  training  and  climate, 
just  as  much  as  American  life  and  charac¬ 
teristics  arc  products  of  your  environment 
and  history.  There  arc  many  good  points 
in  us  as  well  as  faults,  but  we  ask  you  to 
recognize  our  best  qualities  and  learn  the 
truth  about  us.  Then  show  us  your  best 
points  so  that  we  may  also  understand 
your  true  worth. 

Mock  Joya 

Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 


«“-y  arc  enlightened  witi;  regard  to Tmcri-  S».T£^W&?C!^nu,n‘™« 
tan  affairs  but  these,  in  comparison  with  ti  ,  r,  ,  8  ,llC  Ind,ans'  follows 

<hc  sue  of  Japan's  population,  form  an  ■  . . 

insignificant  group.  There  is  no  denving. 
therefore,  that  thc  Japanese  do  not  under¬ 
stand  Americans. 


The  Mei 


vouMonar^ 

rtar.  Thc  IJoxer  War.  The'c'i 
war  record  during  this  period 


Americans  that  speak  and  understand  War.  The  Seine n  War  The 

Japanese.  To  my  limited  knowledge  there  n„  Boxer  vfe  'Vhe  rT'"i  J us*°'Japanese  War 
is  not  a  single  American  among  my  friend-  j  In  adding  "rop'an.  "  ar- 


Who  Are  They? 


BARON  K.  YAMAKAWA 


Japanese  books  or  periodicals  with  any 
degree  of  ease  or  write  Japanese  letters 
without  difficulty.  It  may  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  that  American  ignorance  of  things 
Japanese  is  much  more  profound  than 
Japanese  ignorance  of  America.  As  for 
Japanese  ignorance  of  Americans,  let  us 
leave  that  to  Americans  to  dispel,  hut 
let  me  point  out  a  few  cases  in  which 
Americans  fail  to  understand  Japan. 

Japanese  Not  All  Chauvinists. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  large  number  of 
Americans  consider  all  Japanese  as  chau¬ 
vinists  and.  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  glaring 
mistake.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  th?  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  European 
War  the  Japanese  went  to  war  three 
times  in  thirty  years  it  may  appear  indeed 
that  the  Japanese  are  a  chauvinistic  nation. 
The  Chino-Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese 


Not  a  Chauvinistic  Nation. 

IS  recorrUnlpai|t,al  °b,scrvcr'  viewing  these 
1  -radi  d  ',cV,  -JSCC  that  the-v  clearly  con- 
‘l,at 

I  ,rilc  Japanese  are  a  nation  incapable  of 
g  similation  by  the  country  to  which  they 
in  !5ca,L  ThlS  is  a  s,ercotypcd  remark 
"h,cn  some  Americans  always  indulge 
SSC,,emiBran'S  in  Ca,if°™'a  may 
5£s'.b,y.  be  '"capable  of  assimilation,  but 
is  due  to  the  great  oppression  inflicted 
tne  Japanese  by  Americans.  When 
oppression  becomes  great  it  incites  people 
common  blood  to  unite  for  their  own 

toiS?'?  ?'•  res“"  ,hat  ,te>-  “■»« 

bhsh  their  own  community  rather 
'an  mingle  with  the  people  of  their 
-  “pied  country.  Often  they  come  to  harbor 
"  ding  against  the  people  of  the  land. 

,  S  l0mcs  en'irc,y  f^m  the  oppression 
'  have  “"dergonc.  Let  me  point  to 
11  example  of  Japanese  travelers  or 
Mudonts  or  commercial  employes  in  the 
argc  Cl,'es  of  Europe  or  America.  A 
years’  stay  in  those  countries  always 
c'  '-‘Tts  Japanese  into  men  of  new  ideas 
'nkes  me  that  the  Japanese  are  too 
cj  My  assimilated. 

fbere  arc  many  ways  in  which  Ameri- 
cm  misunderstand  thc  Japanese.  This 
o  nies  often  from  ignorance  of  Japanese 
C'  '“'ions.  If  when  Americans  secure  an 
-1  ,Jrale  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Japan 
'  -'hal  relations  between  Japan  and  Ame- 
r  a  are  ; 'ill  difficult,  the  solution  is  beyond 
0  power.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret 
H  some  Americans  take  up  an  anti- 
J  ;  nose  attitude  because  of  rriisunder- 
Eng  based  on  ignorance.  In  my 
n,  the  best  way  to  establish  cordial 
-  ns  between  Japan  and  America  is 
k  the  truth  about  each  other.  This 
liminate  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
national  estrangements. 


1™™^  . . . . 

I  The  House  of  Sumitomo  I 


•^HE  House  of  Sumilc 


Millionaire  Watch  end  Maker 

Began  Life  as  Street  Vender’s  Son 

The  Story  of  Mr.  Kintaro  Hattori  One  of  the  Victory  of 
Will,  Integrity  and  Industry  Over  Adverse 
Circumstances. 


Born  son  of  a  street-vender,  bred  in  the 
cradle  of  poverty,  Mr.  Kintaro  Hattori  is 
fine  type  of  self-made  man.  Who  would 
avc  imagined  that  a  hard-used  shop-boy, 
shrinking  under  the  ill  treatment  of  clerks, 
who  daily  stood  before  the  show-window 
a  watch  repairing  shop  with  a  baby  lied 
his  back,  should  become  the  proprietor 

of  the  great-r- - 

watch  and 
clock  making 


grand  build- 
ng  towering 
the  busiest 
corner  of  the 
Tokyo, 

2.000  UP 

workmen  are 
mploved  at 
his  watch  and  MR.  KINTARO  HATTORI 
clock  factories.  The  watches  and  clocks 
manufactured  at  his  factories  total  more 
lillion  a  year.  They  are  largely- 
exported  to  China  and  South  Seas. 

mticed  At  12. 


J.  R.  Geary  is  th. 


oto  is  a  brilliant  Japanese 
:lish  ami  author  of  "Tokyo 
is  connected  with  The  Japan 
English  daily  in  Tokyo, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
eraml  of.the  Transpacific, nn 
wnthly  of^trade  and  finance. 
Icctric  Company.  Tim  pro- 


Mrs.  Miyuki  Hoashi,  . 

Hoashi,  of  Wascda  Unfv _ 

been  in  Hawaii  and  Califc 


dth  Japanese. 

-  the  wife  of  Prof. 
>ity  of  Tokyo;  has 


Mock  Joya  is  a  Japanese  correspondent  in 
Tokyo  for  the  New  York  World. 

Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko,  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  is  ono  of  most  influential 
Japanese  promoters  of  cordial  relations 
and  Amorim.  He  was 
n . '  '  1878  and  has 


irrnduated 

SlIUNZADURO  KOMUBA 
editor,  and  is  a  1 
Chinese  affairs. 
Clay  MacCAuley 


ealou 


:ial  worker 


Yosuke  Matsuoka  is 
Oflice  of  Japan, 
in  America. . 
Baron  Y.  Sakata.vi  if 
of  Peers  and  a  for 
S.  Siieua  has  spent  mi 


Ht 


ind  frit 


fmber  of  the  House 
linlstcrjH  Finance. 

k  isitcd^America 
headed  by  Mr.  R. 


Yamnxhina. 

Baron  Yeiichi  Sdibusawa  bas  done  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Japanese  to  promote 
friendship  and  trade  with  the  United  States. 


Was  Appi 

.  Hattori  was  bound  an  apprentice  at 
t lie  age  of  twelve.  Thc  miserable  life  his 
father  led  as  a  street-vender,  ever  struggl¬ 
ing  with  poverty,  was  thc  source  1 1  con¬ 
stant  heartache  to  the  boy  and  also  gave 
birth  to  Ills  inflexible  resolution  to  build 
up  his  fortune  and  be  thc  staff  and  com¬ 
fort  of  his  old  parents.  He  was  ever 
seeking  a  way  to  make  a  fortune  without 
capital  to  start  with,  and  soon  lie  decided 
to  be  a  watch-repairer.  As  soon  as  his 
decision  was  made  he  left  hi;  former 
master  and  entered  the  shop  of  a  watch 
and  clock  dealer  and  repairer  . 
prentice.  Not  a  moment  was  spent  in 
idleness,  his  heart  and  soul  were  (brown 
into  the  work,  and  by  dint  of  self-cduca- 
lion,  lie  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
watch-repairing  and  was  able  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  Chinese  classics.  Not  even 
his  holidays  were  spent  in  idleness,  and, 
denying  himself  every  form  of  luxury, 
lie  was  able  to  save  up  ¥50  which  really 
became  the  acorn  from  which  sprang  up 
thc  sky  scraping  oak  of  his  present  fortune. 
He  opened  a  little  watch  and  dock  shop 
of  his  own  with  his  Y  150,  but  at  first  the 
small  new  shop  was  not  well  patronized, 
and  he  collected  from  several  junk  shops 
and  street  booths  half-broken  docks  and 
watches,  mended  them  and  sold  them  at 
profitable  figures.  Thus  in  two  years,  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  strong  determina¬ 
tion,  he  managed  to  amass  i,tx°  >cn  But 
unfortunately  when  his  business  was  fairly 
on  the  way  to  prosperity  and  when  lie  was 
24  years  old,  his  little  shop  :0"sumed 
by  fire.  Not  discouraged  by  this  rnisfortunCi 
he  soon  opened  another  shop  at  t"e  Present 
location  of  his  store — the  location  where 
his  father  used  to  spread  his  wares  nightly 
on  thc  street. 


Became  An  Importer. 

Honesty,  industry  and  determination 
gradually  favored  him  with  success,  and 
from  a  mere  dealer,  he  passed  to  an 
importer,  manufacturer  and  exporter.  Clock 
and  watch  manufacturing  had  been  at- 
"  mpted  more  than  once  in  Japan,  hut 
t'lese  attempts  all  met  with  failure  (ill  in 
($92  Mr.  Hattori  started  on  his  own 
account  a  factory  called  thc  Seikosha. 
This  undertaking,  thanks  to  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  business  talent  and  honesty,  was 
"owned  with  success.  Beginning  with  clock 

aking,  he  passed  to  the  manufacture  of  < 
watches,  and  guided  by  the  experience  and 
observation  gained  by  his  two  visits  abroad 
On  1890  and  1906).  lie  went  on  improving 
his  business,  until  his  works  today  bear 
comparison  with  any  in  thc  world. 

Firm  Is  Incorporated. 

His  store  and  Seikosha  had  been  his 
own  personal  undertaking  until  November, 
•9i7.  when  his  store  and  factory  (Seiko- 
Mia)  were  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
Yio.ooo.ooo  (fully  paid  up).  Mr.  Kintaro) 
Hattori  is  president,  and  Messrs.  Gcnzo  I 
Hattori,  Tsurdhiko  Yoshikawa  and  Michiro  1 
Shinohara  arc  directors.  The  Ginza  store  I 
has  over  one  hundred  employees,  and  thc 
factory  2,000  hands. 

Mr.  Hattori  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
•I>c  Japanese  business  world,  and  his 
"igh  standard  of  morality,  commercial  and 
personal,  is  commanding  well  deserved 
respect  by  all  business  men  as  well  as 
Public.  Sixtv-onc  years  old,  he  is  still 
healthy  and  active,  and  is  superintending 
the  entire  selling  and  manufacturing  ends 
of  his  business.  No  inferior  articles  are  j 
allowed  to  be  manufactured  or  shipped  by  j 
his  concern,  and  while  some  of  the  Japanese 


‘  THE  SEIKOSHA  FACTORY 


products  a fc  being  criticised  for  their  1 
inferior  quality,  watches  and  clocks  bearing  I 
thc  mark  of  his  manufacture  are  of  the  j 
highest  standard  and  enjoy  a  well  earned 
reputation  not  only  in  Japan,  but  also  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

The  Seikoiha 

The  Largest  Watch  &  Clock  Works  in  Japan  I 

Annual  Output _ 1.000,0 00  Watches  and 

Clocks 

Work  Hands . Over  2,000  Persons  I 


,he  Copper  | 

of  ik,  cfid'l"y,  tKh  havr  la,d  lhe  coraer-sl  K 
of  ike  Firm  of  Sumitomo  has  been  reared. 

Soon  afler  thr  Reiloralion  m  Iftfift  c 
merchandise  and  .hare,,  and  Marled,  m  ,  ■ 
abluhing  for  ihi,  purpo,e  a  .peeial  office 


n  Japan. 


1690.  m  lhe  central  par! 
unmg.  For  generalloni 

ipon  which  lhe  preseal  structure 


began  lo  advance  loans  00 
iheir  own  products,  es- 
n  lhe  later  years  as  lhe 


Kobe,  known 

Sumitomo  Copper  Sale*  Department. 
m“  “  ""  U  Paved  ,K.  „y  fc 

Sumitomo  Bank,  Ltd., 

.ubwquenlly  e.uUifcd  will,  ,  „pi„|  y  30,000.000.  „d  fc 
Sumitomo  Warehouse 


aches 


—  many  olher  things. 


over  Osaka  as  well  as 
copper  rolling  concern  m  v/taxa 
lufaclunng  its  copper  from  lhe  Besshi  Mi 


Kobe  and  Tokyo  Dunng  1894.  lhe 
Usaka,  its  old  and  original  seal,  and 
into  plates,  rods,  lubes  and 


The  Sumitomo  Copper  Works. 

anchor  'manufacturing3' “zmc'pla'.M'aad^'d  Bel,a,,u-r«i“l  b.u’me»  and  ™dc  a 

Pi-  ?' 

isfully  home-made  shipbuilding  '  . 


relied  upon.  Its  pipes  and  s,e 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  foi 
in  Amagasaki. 


"hips 


I e rials  of  the  qualily  lhat  can  be 
materials  are  both  approved  for  use  by 
Lasl  year,  branch  works  were  established 


e  and  cable  faclory  of  the 
use  of  ils  steady  growth. 


made  independenl  of  (be  — 


Sumitomo  Electric  Wire  cod  Ccilc  Work. 


1  most  extensive  and  best  a 
:eived  special  recognition  from 
lir  unexcelled  quality. 


'  department.  Its  factory  equipment  Is 
m  the  whole  Orient.  It,  products  have 
parlment  of  Communlca.tons  because  of 


The  Sumitomo  Fertilii 
a  1913  at  Nuhama,  Iyo  Provide.  ini 
rlificial  fertilizer  which  is  sold  direct 


Manufactory 


— i  vras  the  first  pnv 


The  Sumito 


Steel  Works,  Ltd., 


300,000  ton, 
the  Hokkaidt 
of  thc  gold 


-  “  Kohnomai ' 


,  1-  1  “v  Japan,  and  there  was  nothlns  in  its 

0.0.  .ftsz’izrj'j&irErJzffs,  --"aVr 

and  ship  and  engine  accessories  are  now  turned  out  every  ‘iXtt 

are  approved  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Covernmcni  l.  II  J  iac  ures 

In  1694.  fc  t„  pmcv.cd  .  „,|  T.d.i«„.  \  “  fc’nt 

ihem  part  of  Japan  proper  musl  also  be  noted.’  ‘both 
and  Ohgayu  g.ve  promise  of  being  very 

anxious  "to  °<Ltibhsh  ^1  d°"j  for  '"dustr.al  }a^a.  Baron  Sumilomo  is  very 

anxious  lo  establish  a  lasting  and  cordial  friendship  between  foreumers  md  k". 

few  members  of  his  party  were  the  first  ioreign  gu 
this  picturesque  sea  side  villa  at  the  entrance  to  the 


‘  'Vrt  Ti  Mr-  Vanderlipk  |mJy  , 

.  the  first  foreign  quests  to  enjoy  his  hospitality  in 
:  beautiful  Inland  Sea. 
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LIIVHTED, 


Head  Office . 

Business  Headquarters  -  - 


Capital  Subscribed  . 

Capital  Paid  Up  . 

Reserve  Funds . 

Net  Profit  &  Surplus  from  Last  Account  . 


Mills . 

Spindles  for  Cotton  Yarn . 

Spindles  for  Spun  Silk  Yarn  and  Noils 

Looms  .  . 

Annual  Production  of  Cotton  Yarn 
„  „  Spun  Siik  Yarn 

„  „  Cotton  Weaving 

„  „  Silk  Weaving  .. 


TOKYO 

IIIOGO 


¥17,427.650.000 
15,786,970  000 
21,438,191.000 
15.716,778.246 
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501,206 

88,072 

7,421 

315,000  bales 
3,200,000  lbs 
165,000,000  yards 
400,000  lbs 
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Propaganda  Hurts 

Japan’s  Reputation 


settle,  but  would  return  to  Japan  after 
I  staying  some  years,  most  of  those  now 
•hat  state  are  permanent  settlers,  many 
them  born  there.  They  are  actively  assisting 
i  the  development  of  the  locality.  There 
k  Prc'.ii li'nt  TV»lk  r»f  s,il1  bc  somc  who  are  incapable  of 

'  i  1  rcMtlcnl  lens  01  .,<„nij|aiing  American  ideals  and  customs 
Big  Campaign.  as  is  so  often  claimed  by  anti-Japanese 

I  propagandists,  but  those  permanent  settlers. 
Found  Chinese  Activity  on  Large  Scale  in  educated  and  trained  under  the  American 


N.  ^  . 


America  -Believes  Japanese  Can 
Be  Assimilated. 

By  Baron  Rempei  Kondo. 

Preiident  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

I  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  cordial 
relationship  that  has  existed  between  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Japan  ever  since  the  door  of  this 
country  was  opened  with  an  American 
key,  nor  on  the  gratitude  we  feel  toward 
America  for  having  led  us  in  the  way  of 
modern  civilization.  It  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  such  a  relationship  should  in  any¬ 
way  bc  marred.  We  have  an  old  saying 
that  "  the  tongue  goes  faster  than  a  chari¬ 
ot.”  and  I  think  this  proverb  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  propagandist  agitation 
so  effectively  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  Shantung  question. 

When  I  passed  through  America  early 
last  year  on  my  way  to  Paris,  as  one  of 
the  advisers  on  economic  questions  to  the 
Japanese  delegates,  I  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  cordiality  of  my  welcome  where- 
ever  1  went— Seattle.  Portland,  St.  Paul. 
Chicago  and  New  York — and  most  of  the 
views  expressed  by  prominent  Americans 
I  had  the  privilegs  of  meeting  showed 
nothing  but  absolute  fairness  and  staunch 
friendship  for  Japan,  i  was  especially 
encouraged  by  the  speech  delivered  by 
Judge  Gary  in  New  York,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  numerous  questions  which 
will  arise  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
should  be  solved  by  the  co-operation  of 
America  and  Japan.  Japan,  he  said,  is 
in  a  position  to  guide  and  enlighten  the 
other  nations  of  the  Orient-  On  the  other 
hand  I  heard  time  after  time  that  the  | 
Chinese  were  engaged  in  an  organized 
propaganda  work,  aimed  at  rousing  anti-  ; 
Japanese  feeling. 

Astonished  by  Propaganda. 

By  the  time  I  readied  Paris  and  subse-  | 
quently.  1  was  astonished  at  the  large  [ 
scale  on  which  the  Chinese  propaganda  1 
was  being  carried  on.  Newspapers  were 
freely  utilized  in  France  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  America,  a  strenuous  attempt 
being  made  to  convince  the  public  that 
Japan  did  not  mean  to  return  Shantung 
to  China,  despite  the  undeniable  tact  that 
Japan  has  never  repudiated  her  treaty  I 
obligations  or  declarations.  The  Japanese  | 
delegates  meanwhile  remained  silent,  not 
attempting  anything  like  counter-propa¬ 
ganda.^  After  all  the  conference  of  the 
Five  Great  Powers  adopted  the  Japanese 
proposal. 

The  Chinese  delegates,  disappointed  at 
their  failure,  freely  expressed  their  inten-  | 
tion  still  to  defeat  the  Japanese  proposal,  i 
through  the  powerful  medium  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Senate.  Then  they  launched  similar  ! 
propaganda  with  renewed  and  increasing  I 
activity  in  America.  In  fact,  so  virulent 
was  the  outbreak,  that  I  even  hesitated  to 
return  home  via  America.  At  the  instance 
of  my  American  friends,  however,  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  adhere  to  my  original  plan,  and 
rccrossed  the  American  continent  during 
last  September  and  October.meeting  every-  I 
where  with  a  welcome  as  cordial  as  that 
I  experienced  on  my  way  to  Europe.  Judge 
Gary,  who  gave  me  the  honor  of  his  com¬ 
pany  at  a  dinner,  delivered  another  speech, 
in  which  he  made  his  famous  announce¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  steel  strike,  and. 

at  the  same  time,  emphatically  dwelt  otv  ’ 
the  iaithiulness  with  which  Japan  had 
always  fulfilled  her  international  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  expressed  his  firm  conviction 
that  Japan  would  keep  her  promise  in 
regard  to  the  Shantung  question. 

Propaganda  Has  Its  Effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  anti-Japanese  activities 
of  certain  American  public  men  and  a 
certain  section  of  the  American  press 
became  very  marked  and  outspoken.  It 
was  reported  also  that  a  certain  man  in 
Los  Angeles,  who  was  prominent  as  the 
proprietor  of  eleven  newspapers  engaged 
in  anti-Japanese  propaganda,  had  just 
acquired  the  "Seattle  Star."  The  news 
received  here  since  my  return  last  October 
continues  to  confirm  the  activities  of  anti-  I  Bl 
Japanese  propaganda — which  has  been  not  « 
without  effect— and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
the  Japanese  proverb  I  first  mentioned  i;  I  ' 
being  strikingly  exemplified.  Rightly  <t  t 
wrongly.  Japan  remains  inactive,  but  i  f 
hope  that  the  cloud  of  misjudgment  and  » 
mistrust  will  be  dispelled  sooner  or  later.  j 
With  regard  to  the  question?  of  Korea  '  I 
and  the  Siberian  expedition,  I  fear  that  ;  I 
far  too  much  capital  is  being  made  of 
them,  in  connection  with  the  Shantung 
settlement.  The  propagandists  appear  to 
have  forgotten,  or  purposely  to  ignore  the 
fact,  that  the  Koreans  are  much  more 
prosperous  and  happy  under  the  Japanese 
rule  than  they  were  before  the  annexation. 

This  is  admitted  even  by  the  local  foreign 
missionaries,  some  of  whom  have  been 
found  to  have  been  to  some  extent  instru¬ 
mental  in  arousing  the  recent  unrest.  The 
propagandists  further  appear  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  stationing  of  the  Japanese 
military  forces  in  Siberia  was  in  virtue 
of  an  understanding  with  the  American 
Government. 

The  Racial  Equality  Issue. 

Now  let  me  turn  my  attention  to  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  anti-Japanese  feeling 
in  America.  Instead  of  repeating  the  oft- 
rcitcrated  grounds  on  which  bill  after  bill 
is  introduced  in  the  Californian  Legisla¬ 
ture.  with  the  evident  object  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  Japanese,  allow  me  simplv 
to  say  that  it  is  highly  regrettable  that  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  com¬ 
merce,  <>n  which  our  intercourse  is  based, 
is  so  often  threatened  with  being  ignored. 
Particularly  is  the  spirit  of  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  greatly  in  evidence,  contrary 
to  the  general  trend  of  world  sentiment. 

At  the  Paris  Conference,  the  principal 
Powers  did  not  necessarily  object  to  the 
Japanese  proposal  to  include  in  the  League 
of  Nations  clauses  one  expressing  the 
equality  of  races ;  in  fact  at  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
majority  voted  for  the  proposal,  but  it 
was  not  carried  owing  to  a  lack  of  unani¬ 
mity.  Since,  however,  the  principal  Powers  (  ; 
generally  accepted  the  principle,  it  is  hoped  j 
that  its  eventual  adoption  will  not  bc  I 
remote  It  is  exceedingly  regrettable  that  • 
in  Calilornia  backward  views  should  pre-  I 
vail.  j  I 

Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  in  a  speech  7 
in  Tokyo  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  f 
Japan  last  September,  said  that  the  Japan-  Z 
esc  could  aid  producers  in  the  development  | 
of  his  country.  In  many  farming  localities.  1 
especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Senator  : 
continued,  the  supply  of  labor  was  inade-  f 
quate  and  none  were  more  competent  to  ; 
fill  this  growing  demand  than  Japanese  j 
laborers.  J 

Japanese  Can  Be  Assimilated.  J 

While  many  of  the  early  Japanese  im-  J  r. 
augr-nls  to  California  did  not  go  there  to  |  a>- 


stand  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
j  well-assimilated,  loyal  American  citizens, 
despite  the  notion  that  the  Japanese,  being 
of  different  race  and  following  different 
customs  and  religion,  are  not  likely  to 
adhere  to  any  but  .their  original  citizen¬ 
ship  and  are  therefore  unsuited  for  natu¬ 
ralization.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  views 
of  Senator  Burton  are  not  more  liberally 
shared  in  California.  On  the  contrary  a 
new  law.  aimed  at  depriving  the  Japanese 
of  the  right,  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  doing 
business  in  that  state,  is  being  introduced 
into  the  Californian  legislature,  to  become 
immediately  operative,  if  passed,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  then- 
arc  gradually  becoming  assimilated.  It 
would  simplify  the  problem  extremely, 
if.  instead  of  this  attitude  of  antagonism, 
the  Californians  would  help  and  encourage 
the  Japanese,  with  a  view  to  their  n 
rapid  assimilation.  They  might,  for 
stance,  assist  the  Japanese  in  the  matter 
of  education. 

For  my  part  I  am  willing  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
improve  the  relations  between  our  peoples 
ind  will  work  in  hearty  co-opcration  with 
those  who  are  striving  earnestly  for  the 
same  purpose,  until  finally  all  friction  and 
misunderstanding  have  been  removed,  and 
all  discord  has  blended  into  one  all-pervad- 
ind  harmony  of  the  two  nations. 


America  Must  Join 

Japan  to  Aid  China 

(Ccaliasoi  /n.w  /\.jw  61 

scnlial  that  the  Powers  should  first 
establish  complete  co-operation  among 
themselves.  Otherwise,  the  case  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  family  which  is  against 
itself  with  regard  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  save  a  prodigal  son.  Not  only 
hopclcsss  to  set  him  straight  but  the  very 
attempt  gives  rise  to  unnecessary  disputes 
between  the 'members  of  the  family. 

Should  Extend  Their  Efforts. 

Probably  the  proposal  America  made 
two  years  ago  to  reconstruct  the  Con¬ 
sortium  was  designed  to  serve  none  other 
than  this  purpose;  it  was  like  a  proposal 
to  hold  a  conference  of  relations  to  discuss 
the  rescue  of  a  bankrupt.  The  object  of 
the  Powers  in  establishing  the  Consortium 
is  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  promoting  their 
co-operation;  another  object  is  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  rescuing  China.  The  scope  of 
the  Consortium,  however,  is  confined  to 
financial  and  economic  matters,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Governments  of  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  America,  and  France,  which 
are  the  supporters  of  the  Consortium, 
should  arrange  to  co-operate  in  the  rescue 
of  China  in  political  and  diplomatic 
matters  as  well.  The  Powers  should  make 
these  arrangements,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  people,  should  take  steps 
to  assist  China,  always  in  a  benevolent 
spirit,  and  should  accomplish  the  rescue 
of  China  before  radical  and  destructive 
movements  come  to  the  surface. 

In  his  work,  “What  Happened  to 


Europe.”  Mr-  Frank  A.  Yanderlip  says 
that  the  after-war  state  of  bankruptcy 
among  the  European  countries  is  inter¬ 
related  and  that  the  effect  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  between  the  Powers  is  also  inter¬ 
related.  If  sud*  a  state  of  affairs  is  left 
alone,  the  bankruptcy  of  Europe  will  lead 
to  revolutionary  disturbances  throughout 
the  world.  He  argues,  therefore,  that  the 
Allied  countries  and  neutrals  should  co¬ 
operate  for  the  rescue  of  Europe,  and  lie 
suggests  a  plan  for  an  international  loan. 
If  the  reader  substitutes  the  word  "China” 
for  the  term  ” Europe "  in  Mr  Yandcrlip’s 
statement,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  sec 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  China,  a  revolution 
in  that  country,  and  the  Consortium  are 


closely  interrelated  with  each  other.  Un- 
/ k'ly|  Mr-  Vandcrlip’s  plan  has  failed 
to  materialize,  and  as  a  result,  no  one  can 
predict  tlie  fate  of  Europe.  II  ,,c  should 
tail  to  rescue  China,  there  can  lie  no 
alternative  for  us  but  to  lc  confronted 
and  r\sitarr0nSm  cxtcndi,1S  across  Europe 

Japan-U.S.  Union  Ncccs.ary. 

Japanese- American  friendship  is  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  co-operation  regarding 
t-luna.  for  unless  there  is  thorough  under¬ 
standing  between  Japan  and  America 
legardnig  China,  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  is  no  belter  than  an  alliance  of 
ripples  and  cannot  bc  fully  valid.  As  a 


result  it  will  bc  impossible  to  help  China. 
The  rescue  of  China  is  very  difficult,  hut 
its  necessity  is  supreme.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  I  regard  Japa- 
ncse-American  friendship  as  necessary.  1 
wonder  if  there  is  no  means  for  Japan 
and  America,  both  of  which  arc  burdened 
with  problems  of  worldwide  importance, 
to  overcome  their  own  misunderstandings, 
which  are  less  difficult  and  less  important, 
promote  perfect  understanding  between 
themselves,  work  hand  in  hand  to  fulfil 
their  providential  mission,  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cause  of  the  world’s  peace 
and  humanity.  1  venture  to  address  this 
question  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries. 
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Silk  and  Cotton 


Form  Ties  That 
Bind  Japan,  U.  S. 


you  a  comparison  between  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  raw  silk  alongside  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  other  raw  materials, 

(From  census  of  the  Japanese  Government.) 
‘.vernge  mar-  Clothing  Ginned  Yarn.  Raw 


Friendship  Must  Last  While 
the  Two  Nations  Exchange 
These  Products. 


Head  of  Big  Silk  Firm  Tells  of  Efforts  of 
His  Trade  to  Meet  American 
Demand. 


By  Tomitaro  IIara 

President  of  the  Barn  Gomci  Knisha. 

It  is  the  industrious  little  silk  worm  of 
Japan  and  the  fields  of  waving  cotton  in 
*  icrica  which  will  bind  together  the  two 
at  nations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

_ _ cific  and  keep  them  in  permanent  peace 

and  prosperity  through  the  ages  to  come, 
k  J  The  Japanese  and  American  nations 


1900 


too 
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too 


nature  from  other  industries  which  rely 
upon  enormous  capital  and  improved 
machinery  alone  for  their  development. 
Present  conditions  in  the  interior  of  China 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  education, 
transportation,  monetary  system,  as  " 
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engaged  in  the  exchange  of  those  materials' 
out  of  which  is  made  the  clothing  essent¬ 
ial  in  the  daily  life  of  the  peoples  of  both 
countries.  Cotton  clothing  is  used  univer¬ 
sally  by  the  Japanese  people  today,  and 
Japan  is  getting  from  America  an  ample 
supply  of  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
warm  and  comfortable  clothing  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  Japanese  people  from  the  rigors 
of  the  winter. 

In  return,  America  is  receiving  from 
Japan  its  supply  of  raw  silk  from  which 
is  made  the  exquisite  clothing  so  beautiful 
in  appearance  and  so  comfortable  and 
pleasant  to  the  skin.  In  these  days  of 
advanced  civilization,  silken  fabrics  arc  no 
longer  a  luxury  of  mankind ;  they  are  an 
every-day  necessity. 

Silk  nnd  Cotton  Bind  Nations. 

And  so  long  as  these  two  nations  find 
silk  and  cotton  so  necessary,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Japan  and  America 
should  maintain  a  cordial  relationship  and 
permanent  peace,  through  an  exchange  of 
their  principal  products. 

As  I  am  engaged  in  the  raw  silk  trade 
myself,  I  should  like  to  give  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  this  industry-  The  Japanese  have 
found  in  the  past,  as  they  arc  finding  at 
the  present  time,  their  best  customer  in 
the  American  nation.  And  the  future 
development  of  this  industry  is  dependent 
absolutely  upon  the  continued  good  will 
of  the  American  people,  We  all  desire 
that  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  shall  become  more  and  more 
cordial  in  the  future. 

The  best  way  in  which  we  can  increase 
the  demand  for  our  silk  in  the  future 
to  make  this  item  cease  to.be  treated 
a  luxury  of  the  upper  classes  and  to  make 
it  an  every-day  necessity  of  the  American 
people  in  general.  And  there  is  only  one  way 
by  which  we  can  make  the  people  of  America 
look  upon  silk  as  an  every-day  necessity, 
and  that  is  by  reducing  its  cost  as  much 
as  possible  and  making  its  quality  cv 
superior  to  that  of  the  silk  we  make  no 
In  other  words,  we  must  supply  America 
with  an  excellent  quality  of  the  silk  which 
tlie  American  people  like  and  desire  a 
the  very  hest  price  possible.  1  believe  thi: 
is  the  greatest  duty  of  the  Japanese  en 
gaged  in  this  industry.  And  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  heartily 
this  statement.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  which  has  never  been  lost  sight  of 
among  us  in  Japan. 

Rise  in  Silk  Comparatively  Small. 

Let  me  for  the  sake  of  convenience  show 


above  statement,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silk  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  while  the  prices  of  all 
other  raw  materials  have  risen  at  an  ab¬ 
normal  rate.  Why  is  this  so?  The 
answer  is  very  simple  and  plain :  it  is 
simply  because  the  "Japanese  have  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the 
supply  in  order  to  answer  the  increasing 
requirements  of  America. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  Japanese  to  bear 
this  in  mind  and  endeavor  to  increase  the 
supply  more  and  more,  thus  enabling  our 
American  customers  to  procure  silk  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  and  making  the 
silk  industry  the  iron  chain  with  which 
bind  the  two  nations  closer  together. 


_  system  of  taxation  and  the  police 

ystem  have  not  yet  developed  to  such  a 
tate  as  to  warrant  the  investment  of  Ame- 
ican  capital,  or  Japanese  management. 

But  when  we  remember  that  Japan  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  present 
development  and  prosperity  of  the  cotton 
mill  industry  of  China  by  first  teaching 
the  Chinese  people  how  to  adapt  themselves 
to  modern  methods  in  this  industry,  we 
may  hope  that  some  day  we  shall  be  able 
to  awaken  them  from  their  long  slumber 
and,  hand  in  hand,  proceed  toward  the  com¬ 
mon  prosperity  and  welfare  of  humanity. 
Should  Ask  America's  Aid. 


Should  Aid  China’s  Sericulture. 

I  should  like  to  say  furthermore  that  it 
is  the  duly  of  the  two  nations  to  unite  i 
the  di  velopmcnt  of  sericulture  in  Chin; 
Her  silk  industry  is  already  enjoying 
fair  reputation,  but  there  is  certainly 
much  room  for  its  improvement.  It  is  fc 
the  best  interests  of  China,  as  well  as  c 
Japan  and  America  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  supply  of  silk  for  mankind 
in  general  may  be  increased.  I  consider 
it  a  mission  intrusted  both  to  Japanese 
and  American;  to  develop  the  silk  culture 
industry  in  China  through  the  ample  capi¬ 
tal  of  America,  the  skilled  management  of 
the  Japanese  in  this  industry,  and  the  rich 
resources  of  China.  It  is  a  common  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  two  nations,  Japan  and  America. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  present 
conditions  in  China  arc  not  propitious  for 
carrying  this  into  effect.  In  the  first  place, 
sericulture  is  a  democratic  industry,  and 
all  democratic  industries  depend  upon  the 
democratic  progress  of  the  people  to  a 
great  extent.  As  an  example,  silk  worms 
are  insects  with  such  subtle  organisms,  so 
sensible  to  heat  and  cold,  wind  and  rain, 
that  tli  - i r  raising  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  delicate  care.  The  method  of 
their  raising  requires  people  of  alert  minds 
and  tlie  exercise  of  the  most  wholesome 
common  sense,  while  the  cultivation  of 
mulberry  trees  requires  an  extensive  area 
of  land  Thus  the  development  of  the 
democratic  knowledge  of  the  people,  in 
other  words,  the  establishment  of  universal 
education,  should  be  the  basis  of  thi 
industry. 

Sericulture  a  Rural  Industry. 

In  the  second  place,  silk  culture  is  nc 
a  town  or  city  industry.  It  is  entirely 
rural.  It  is  customary  to  find  the  industry 
developing  ill  the  country  on  account  of 
the  proximity  to  rivers  and  accessibility 
of  water  power,  labor,  materials  and  fuel 
Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  a  systematic 
development  of  better  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation,  a  uniform  monetary  system,  a 
standard  scale  of  weights  and  measures, 
uniform  taxation,  and  improved  sanitary 
and  police  regulations.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  such  a  democratic  industry  can  never 
make  a  signal  development  without 
accompanying  environment  of  general 
I  civilization.  It  is  entirely  different 


I  am  very  glad  to  notice  in  China  cer¬ 
tain  signs  which  would  indicate  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  revolutionize  their  present 
imperfect  social  and  political  condition, 
and  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
this  common  heavenly  mission  of  the  three 
nations,  Japan,  America  and  China,  shall 
be  accomplished.  In  my  opinion  Japan, 
on  account  of  her  friendly  relations  with 
America,  and  her  recognized  geographical 
position,  close  to  her  aesthetic  sister, 
should  send  a  signal  to  America  when¬ 
ever  the  time  is  ripe  for  launching  this  | 
most  worthy  enterprise,  the  development 
of  China’s  latent  powers  in  the  wonderful 
industry  of  sericulture. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  so-called  militarism  in 

Japan,  which  has,  unfortunately,  very  often 

been  likened  to  Prussianism.  The  motto, 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  is 
applicable  to  this  militarism  in  Japan 
which  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
national  development,  even  the  very  exis¬ 
tence,  of  the  country. 

Permit  me  to  explain  this  point  a  little 
more  fully.  From  about  1900  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
Russia  was  constantly  menacing  Japan 
strategically  with  her  strong  army  and 
navy,  which  had  bases  both  at  Dalny 
Vladivostok.  Japan  was  thus  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  the  great  Russian  bear.  It  was 
then,  when  she  was  at  Hit  very  apex  ot 
her  patriotic  fervor,  that  Japan  gave  the  | 
militaristic  party  its  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
grandizement. 

No  Need  for  Militarism  Now. 

But  such  a  condition  no  longer  exists. 
The  Russian  menace  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  we  see  no  enemy  before  us. 
There  is  no  need  of  militarism  today; 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  militarism 
which  once  flourished  on  account  of  stern 
and  grave  necessity,  is  now  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing.  Only  the  skeleton  of  its  former 
self  remains. 

The  fact  that  the  militaristic  clement  in 
our  country  is  losing  the  privileges  in 
politics  it  once  had  is  the  most  eloquent 
proof  of  the  decline  of  militarism  in  Japan. 
The  criticisms  of  Japanese  militarism 
which  arc  heard  from  time  to  time  in 
Europe  and  America  are  merely  echoes 
from  our  past  history. 

May  America  and  her  people  understand 
the  situation  thoroughly,  and  may  her 
people  he  enlightened  and  impartial  in 
their  judgment  of  our  national  aims  and 
aspirations.  May  a  mutual  understanding 
dispel  the  clouds  which  appear  menacingly 
above  the  horizon  from  time  to  time.  May 
the -flags  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  wave  in  perfect  peace,  a  peace 
•hicli,  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  hope, 
,-ill  reign  supreme  over  all  the  world. 
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(Fifteenth  Bank,  Ltd.) 


HEAD  OFFICE 
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PRESIDENT 
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THE  Fifteenth  Bank  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  largest  banks 
of  Japan  and  is  well  known 
for  its  long  history  and  lor  soundness 
in  its  business  dealings.  Recently,  con¬ 
forming  to  present  financial  tendencies, 
the  bank  absorbed  three  banks  with 
which  it  had  had  business  connections 
— the  Teiyu  Bank  of  Tokyo,  capitalized 
at  Y  5,000,000;  the  Nan.wa  Bank  of 
Osaka,  capitalized  at  Y  50,000,000. 
and  the  Kawasaki  Bank  of  Kobe, 
capitalized  at  ¥  5,000,000.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  merger  the  total  capital  of 
the  reorganized  Fifteenth  Bank  was 
increased. 

The  bank  has  thirty  branches  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Japan,  including 
Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Kobe.  It  employs 
1,500  persons.  Its  line  of  business  is 
general  banking  and  guarantee  trust 
business.  It  has  done  much  for  the 
financial  world  of  Japan. 

The  bank  has  not  been  the  tool  of 
any  particular  business  concern,  so 
that  it  had  not  earned  extraordinary 
profits  during  the  war  period,  when 
Japanese  financial  circles  were  most 
prosperous.  But  when  reaction  came, 
the  bank  did  not  suffer,  thanks  to 
its  conservative  management  in  the 
past.  Deposits  in  other  banks  are 
now  being  transferred  to  this  bank,  as 
depositors  have  confidence  in  the 
Fifteenth  Bank. 

The  forerunner  of  the  bank,  the 
Fifteenth  National  Bank,  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  Tokyo  in  May.  1877.  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  National  Bank  Law. 
with  capital  invested  jointly  by  many 
noblemen.  After  the  Restoration  o 
Me.ji  and  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  many  former  lords  and  court¬ 
iers  of  the  Imperial  Household  received 
bonds  from  the  new  Imperial  Govern¬ 


ment  in  place  of  the  former  allowances. 
Prince  Tomomi  Iv/akura,  then  Prime 
Minister,  suggested  that  a  bank  be 
established  with  the  special  protection 
of  the  Imperial  Household  and  the 
Government  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  households  of  the  lords. 
The  bank  was  therefore  established 
and  484  lords  were  the  first  investors. 

In  1893,  the  rule  to  limit  share¬ 
holders  to  noblemen  was  abolished 
and  the  general  investing  public  was 
welcomed,  thus  considerably  extending 
the  scope  of  the  bank.  When  in  1886 
the  law  of  inheritance  for  noble 
families  was  promulgated,  the  shares 
of  the  Fifteenlh  National  Bank  were 
included  among  the  specially  recog¬ 
nized  properti  s  for  inheritance.  The 
number  of  shares  thus  registered  has 
now  reached  117.009.  In  1913.  by 
the  new  regulations  governing  the 
finances  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
the  Fifteenth  Bank,  which  had  rendered 
services  in  the  past  to  the  Imperial 
Household,  was  named  as  the  principal 
treasury  vault,  and  branch  vaults  have 
been  established  in  several  places  out¬ 
side  Tokyo  since  January,  1914. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Fifteenth 
National  Bank  has  interested  itself  in 
railway  undertakings.  In  1882,  when 
the  Japan  Railway  Company  was 
established,  the  bank  assisted  it  con¬ 
siderably.  In  1907,  when  the  railways 
were  nationalized,  the  bank  received 
railway  bonds  in  return  for  shares  in 
the  Japan  Railway  Company.  The 
bank  has  always  willingly  served  the 
country  by  lending  to  the  Government. 
The  bank  lent  Y  15,000,000  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  of  1877,  the 
year  the  bank  was  established,  and 
raised  loans  for  large  amounts  during 
the  wars  with  China  and  Russia.  In 
1909,  when  4  per  cent,  bonds  were 
issued  by  the  Government,  the  Fifteen¬ 
th  Bank  joined  the  syndicate  of  banks 
of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
Japan  which  was  organized  at  the 
instance  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  served  the  country  by  under¬ 
writing  national  bonds. 

In  1898,  the  Fifteenth  National 
Bank  changed  its  name  to  Jugo  Ginl(o 
(Fifteenth  Bank),  as  the  term  of  the 
national  banks  had  expired.  The 
bank  was  capitalized  at  Y  18.000,000. 
It  established  a  branch  in  Nihombashi, 
Tokyo,  in  July.  1901,  and  in  1909 
established  the  Imperial  Warehouse 
Company.  In  1913,  the  capital  was 
increased  to  ¥  40,000,000.  About 
that  time,  business  connections  were 
established  with  the  Teiyu  Bank  of 
Tokyo  and  the  Kawasaki  Bank  of 
Kobe,  which  together  with  the  Naniwa 
Bank,  were  recently  amalgamated  with 
the  Fifteenth  Bank. 
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Tells  of  S.  M.  R.  s  Development  of  Japan’s 

Debt  to  America  State  Railway  System 

Says  America  Has  Helped  N«tion«iii»tion  I  iKESS^ 

tO  Ooen  1\  1  ■!  m'h  i  iri  ,  The  Ra,Iway  Nationalization  Law  in  I  good*  "’"ro,ls- 

‘  wpen  iwancnuria.  Japan  was  drawn  in  March.  1906;  and  I  SonthTwmrc 

Tk,  Ri«  l,..,...  n  j  n  i  „  tae  acquisition  by  state  of  the  principal 

Ibe  Dig  Japanese  Owned  Railway  Ran  private  railways . t-  <y-Y- 

on  the  American  Plan,  Says  ber  the  following 


THEVOMIUKI,  JAPAN-ameh^  SUPPLEMENT,  AUGUST  20.  192„. 


M.925.809  107.S1S.57S  ' 

19.79*»15  59.886.0%  ! 


Ita  President. 

By  Dr.  R  Nomura 


completed  in  Oeto-  1  Number cf  iiiuseniren 
“lc  iuiiwhiiii.-  year.  The  main  pur- 
pose  of  the  nationalization  was  of  course  carried  one  mile  . 
the  unification  of  the  system,  the  efficient  Average  nnmbcr  of 
operation  and  thorough  control  by  one  J  if “ ™ 'f, ‘ ' * 
vast  and  powerful  monopolistic  hand  Tonnascer Rooda-h-'-' 
namely,  the  Government,  such  as  was  J  Tonnntc  of  k-oods 


167.773.143  357.8S1.9S!« 

3.690.964.619  7.942.712,,,, 


1  -  m.bos.s'st  ! 

3.053.659, 63S  6.294.060.07 


NISSHIN  KISEN 

kaisha 

(Japan  China  Steamship  Co.,  Lid.) 


' 


Head  Office 

TOKYO 

Branches 

Shanghai  and  Hankow 


Agencies 


Prcaident  of  South  Manchuria  Railwav  Co  . 

I  ,  ,  y  *-o.  namely,  the  Government,  such  as  wa 

nc  modern  history  of  Japan,  the  i  tliought  essential  from  the  beginning  in  1  - - -  o.uoo.ooz.eas  6.294,050 070 

< mi  j  -  tai vs  ‘  i  America  occupies  a  unique  view  of  the  inherent  nature  of  this  par-  ■As.  regards  the  number  of  passen™. 
pos"i  n  During  three  hundred  years  of  |  ticular  branch  of  public  utilities.  carriages  which  were  6.453  in  19 14 

and  !,  »CerenailSld"'!  Reorganization  Under  Stale  Control.  1  nearly ’one  thousand.2  it  may  S'remnrked 

trade  with  Japan  under  the  rao<t  stri.t  Tbe  state-owned  railways,  prior  to  i  that  the  use  of  them  in  recent  venr 
restrictions,  but  intercourse  with  the' rc-t  tbe  nationalization,  were  operated  on  “ns  become  more  frequent  and  full'*,: 
of  th.-  world  was  absolutely  prohibited  th-  dePart™ental  system  based  on  the :  ''l*1'1 readily  be  seen  from  the  comparison  I 
Hottci  it.  ..bout  sixty-five  vfi'rsMonntt'  Principle  of  centralization.  This  worked  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in 

pectcdK  “nt  tolerably  well,  inasmuch  as  the  manaee-  fhese  two  fiscal  years  given  in  the 

Ec  Of  Jawn  and  twakened  L  f  raent  then  was  a  relatively  small  affair,  i  3.690.964 ,619  for  1913-14  and  7.942  7, o  , 

W  sleeD^f  «clus;on  Th.^  fr?m  ^  At  the  time  however,  the  Government  4271 ' 

guest  who  <ince  ihrn  h-,-  i'’S  ufexP.ectcd  assumed  the  control  of  the  principal  rail- 

to  be  the  closest  of  our  fr^r  ,con‘.,nu1cd  J  ways  in  1906-1907,  the  centralization  >-i««ieu  oy  tne  Eurnne 

United  States  of  Amerie-,  f r,T?' dS'  'S  It*  system  was  found  inadequate  and  a  re-  an  J'ar-  Similar  remark  also  holds  trui- 

United  States  th  t  intro  ti  -  V  ,"as  thc  organization  was  at  once  started.  In  j  *“  ‘be  ease  of  the  tonnage  of  ^  Services 

the  oowere  of  >i  oduced  Japan  to  December.  190S.  the  Government  Railway  hauled,  which  increased  from  36  340  Sr'  Shaiurlni  Rnnltm,,  r- 
nfiS.fr  hc  "°Jrldu  T.Sin«  there  Bureau  was  removed  from  the  control  of  >n  1913-14  to  59$50,?57  in  19i&2n^  S»nan«n«l-ilaakow  Line, 
“in'-  'Vf-V3 >Pan  and  the  United  States  the  Minister  of  Communications  ai  d  spite  of  the  number  of  goods  „  ,  6  times 

nn tionc  banCLSEe';K?  friendship,  assigned  to  n  newly  created  bodv,  the  which  was  increased  only  from  i“8w  Hailkow-Ichailg  Line 
friend' hi,  ,i,£hould.-bc  c,oste.r  .,n  ‘heir  Railway  Board,  which  was  made  respon-  in  1913-14  .0  51.065  in ‘1919-20 R  f'l: 

1  . p  other  nations.  I  niortuna  sible  directly  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  ™tes  of  working  revenue  and  exnnnco 

‘‘"u'-*ver  there  have  been  misunder-  j  State  for  all  matters  relating  to  the  opera-  j  have  also  increased  out  of  pronnrtiX?, 
ndmg  ot  which  propagandists  have  been  I  tion  of  the  state-owned  railways  as  well  as  W,H  be  seen  in  the  figures  113  dooncV 
S-t1;"™  and  .have  caused  ill  'as  to  the  administration  of  private  rail-  >’en  of  revenue  and  54,551,246  ’von6', 

tvs.  The  control  was  then  decentralized,  |  expenses  for  1913-14  and  310,330  37n 
i  whole  system  being  divided  into  five  '  aad  202,816,792  yen  respectively  for 


pectedb.  -.me'f.nV  'l'nV-u'  ,  S  ug°  'Jnc'v:  tolerably  well,  inasmuch  as  the  manage- I  these  two  fiscal  years  given  in  the  fim,rJ" 

•  lanan  and  Stl  ,h?  c,0«d  raent  then  was  a  relatively  small  affair.  3  690  964,619  for  1913-14  and  7  9/9  7,0'  - 

'r°m  l1^  At  the  time  however,  the  Government  for  1919-20.  The  unusual  SS p,  Chmkwng,  Nanking.  W„hu 

then  hT  =  unexpected  assumed  the  control  ot  the  principal  rail-  >”  traffic  has  of  course  been  cancel  Kiukiailg,  Ichailg  and  rinncreb., 
of  V  continued  1  ways  in  1906-1907,  the  centralization  bY  the  conditions  created  by  the  Eurnn„  ««ng  aild  Uiangsha 

America  tr,*"d>-  *s  system  was  found  inadequate  and  a  re- 1  an  «r.  Similar  remark  also  holds  trPue 


Services 


1  week 


f  t  -  "“*■>  peoples.  ways.  The  control  was  then  decentralized,  expenses  for  1^.^-.,  anu  oiu.ajn  3711 

1  ro-jabh  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  the  whole  system  being  divided  into  five  aad  302,816,792  yen  respectivelv  fVv 
two  nations  to  avoid  altogther  unpleasant-  jurisdictions,  each  of  which  had  a  direc- !  191 9-20.  The  cause  of  the  increase' 
ness  Tn.i  misunderstandings  in  the  future,  tory  of  superintendent  established.  !  expenses  is  due  to  the  advance  of  c  °* 

and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  means  to  The  Central  Administration  was  also  ■  ?*  materials  and  wages.  The  deficit  b-f 
remove  possible  causes  for  friction.  The  materially  changed.  A  further  reorgani-  .bee"  covered  partly  by  the  incronc,, 
most  practical  method  I  believe  is  to  take  zation  was  introduced  in  1910.  The  traffi,c’  makine  the  comparatively  emcii 
ever  ,  opportunity  to  bee  omeacquainted  Traffic  and  Finance  Departments  were  "umber  of  rolling  stock  serve  greats 
Hitti  one  another,  to  frankly  exchange  1  reorganized  out  of  existence,  the  chiefs  end  as :  already  remarked.  But  in  ordp- 
sincere  and  candid  views.  The  visit  of  of  the  various  sections  being  brought!'0  lnatv'e  both  ends  meet  completelv  i 
Japanese  to  America  and  of  Americans  to  i  into  direct  touch  with  the  President.  t  was  accessary  for  the  Government  rLi 
Japan,  either  for  investigation  or  for  In  1913,  the  Finance  and  Traffic  Depart-  1  "’ays  to  increase  fares  and  rates  Th 
pleasure,  rrequent  associations  and  consul-  ments  were  re-established  with  a  view  I  “t^s  'vere  raised  twice,  25%  in  lgig  ; 
tations  together,  the  exchange  of  books  and  to  ensuring  uniformity  of  operation  in  7nI  O  ,nn?1?2®t  and  the  rates  once,  one- 
ideas,  ail  should  be  encouraged,  and  will  I 'he  Central  Administration.  The  work  j  ir  ,  rhe  ‘"crease  in  the  number”  of 
do  much  to  bring  about  a  mutual  under-  at  headquarters  was  divided  into  two  f-oon^-66-5  froni  112-087  >n  1913-14  t, 
standing  and  respect.  parts— technical  and  business.  Technical !  J0®’  80 ‘  }n  1919-20  has  been  partlv  dn 

Urges  Business  Co-Operation  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  ,  “  ‘he  ado?tlon.f.or  s°me  class  of  worker 

Further  th-m  ,1  ,  -  .'  the  Director  of  the  Technical  Depart-  of  standard  working  hours  which  resultpn 

s  ent/rnri=l-  n  0O-°pcra',0n  busi  rnent  while  all  business  other  than  to-  ,n  tlle  shortening  of  individual  hourw- 
mean^  nf  ,5  '  m£St  .cffe,ctlvt  chnical  matters  was  apportioned  among  fer~lce-  and  partly  to  the  growth  n 

neonie  S  the  t,es  thv  the  President’s  Secretariat,  the  Private  '  traffic-  ^0Wth  of 

whenP'  f  r  ,n  indS',hC  aifra,CtJCac  example-  R;lil'vay  Administration,  the  Traffic  and 
when  Japan  and  the  Imtcd  States  co-  the  Finance  Departments.  The  principle 
' Vn  jnvest,nS  'heir  capita!  and  skil!  of  centralization,  which  was  dominant 
in  tne  aevelopment  ot  the  resources  and  j  in  this  revision,  also  placed  the  purchase 
industries  of  China,  the  two  nations  will1  and  distribution  of  railways  stores  and 
drawn  together,  but  will  also  supplies  in  the  hands  of  a' newly  created 
adtance  the  civilization  of  the  world  The  officer,  the  Controller  of  General  Stores, 
new  entru  Consortium,  which  Mr.  Thomas  I  while  the  workshops  were  taken  out  of 
W.  Lamont  visited  the  Orient  to  help  1  the  control  of  the  Divisional  Superin- 
orgamze.  has  my  hearty  support,  as  ]  tendents  and  brought  under  the  immediate 
consider  it  a  factor  making  for  the  true  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Technical 
mendshjp  or  our  country  with  the  United  1  Department. 

|  In  June,  1915,  the  Central  Administ- 
Jn  Manchuria  the  open-door  policy  a=  nation  again  underwent  reorganization, 
repeatedly  proclaimed  by  the  Japanese  whe,reby  the  Iocal  branch  stores  and  the 
Government  is  strictly  observed,  and  Japan  ".“rkshops  passed  again  to  the  control 
has  never  attempted  to  monopolize  interest-  01  tbe  L'‘v,slonal  Sunenn fc  Tt,« 
in  Mane1”-"*  TT- J  ls< 

I  believt 


„  ,  0.  6  times  a  month 

Hankow-Siangtan  Line. 

,  r  ,  Twice  a  week 

Hankow-Changteh  Line.  Week]) 
Osaka-Hankow  Line. 

Once  in  4  weeks 


UCHIDA  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Limited. 

Estailblaglhiedl  Decemnilbeir,  D9’|]4. 

CAPITAL :  -  -  Yen  10,000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

45  Naka-machi,  Kobe,  Japan 

LONDON  ®ePresentatives : 


THE  UCHIDA  TRADING  CO.,  LTD., 

No.  2,  Drapers  Gardens,  London,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 

SEATTLE 


THE  UCHIDA  TRADING  CO.,  LTD., 

No.  614  Leary  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 


i - .nc  idudiic-c  i  ,  ,  -  ,  -  -  —  --  — 

Government  is  strictly  observed,  and  Japan  workshops  passed  again  to  the  c - 

has  never  attempted  to  monopolize  interest-  01  5-  Divisional  Superintendents.  The 
n  Manchuria.  Under  proper  arrangemenf-  sect‘ons  abolished  in  the  previous  revision 
z  believe  there  are  ample  fields  for  Ameri-  w®re  restored- 

can-Japanese  co-operation  in  Manchuria,  j  aiore  complete  reorganization  and  decid- 
•  q-  ■  .  D  ed  administrative  change,  however,  wete 

Manchuna  Rich  in  Resources.  still  waiting.  In  May,  1920.  an  Imperial 

Manchuria  possesses  rich  natural  re-  edlct  was  promulgated  raising  the  posi- 
sources.  Soya  beans  which  have  recently  j  f10n  of  the  Imperial  Government  Railways 
come  into  international  demand  are  largefv  'to  a  Governmental  Department  with  a 
produced  in  Manchuria.  Kaoliang  and  .Minister  as  its  chief  executive  head.  The 
lumber  of  Manchuria  are  also  worthy  of  Railway  Minister,  the  newly  appointed 
note.  Industrially  Manchuria  has-a  promis-  ®tncial,  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  is 
mg  iuuwc.  The  Fushun  Coal  mine-  “Wectly  responaiblo  to  tbe  Throne.  The 
rontamme  l.aoo  million  Km;  ot  coal,  and  du’.y  of.  tVc  Railway  Minister  is  define! 
me  bninchu  Coal  mines  of  almost  equal  10  be:  to  supervise  the  state-owned  rail- 
magnitude  will  be  able  to  supply  abundant  ^ays  apd  the  businesses  connected  with 
coal  at  low  prices.  Iron,  cquallv  important  hc\m  a,,d  to  administer,  for  the  private 
as  coal  as  a  material  for  industry,  can  be  (  f,  w,?ys  and  tramways.  In  addition  to 

minedintheviciaityof  Anshan  in  unlimited  i  aboVe.  be  is  charged  with  the  duty 
quantities.  Furthermore  Manchuna  is  °„nnad?1,{"st.^t,"e  for  the  businesses 
favorably  s, tuated  to  obtain  the  supply  of  “n,ne?ted  W,th  the  °Pe«-ation  of  railways 
low  priced  Chinese  coolies.  Manchuria  stea2ie.r,  services  of  the  South  Man- 
witl.  all  these  potential  resources  ami  C,hur,an  Ra,1'vay  Co .  Limited.  The  six 
wealtli  is,  ln  my  opinion,  a  fitting  field  of  I  dePartments  (henceforth  to  be  called 
activity  ior  our  American  friends,  who  I  bureaux),  namely  those  of  Private  Rail- 
possess  enormous  capital  for  investment.  ''’ay  Administration.  Traffic,  Construction, 
superior  engineering  skill  and  energetic  Engineering.  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
enterprising  spirits.  Our  company  ha-  '*"ance.  are  still  retained  in  the  Central 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  J  sSeri^S.^8  "nf"  °f  the  Divisional 
the  rich  resources  of  Manchuria  to  the  fo7e  tblf "  ^  0lhces  are  same  as  be- 

world.  and  has  been  working  toward  that  Naeovn  Tnl/5^’  comPnsing  Moji.  Kobe, 
“f  ‘  itu,  the  able  judgment  of  !  Divisions. 

our  triends  to  foresee  what  position  will  r. 

be  commanded  by  the  South  Machuria  F.nnnce  and  Capitalization. 

Aa'lr7ay  wh,e,n  Potent  wealth  of  Man-  The  finance  of  the  state-owned  railways 
land 'to  th^nw^  Siberia,  the  treasure  j  Prior  to  the  nationalization  was  included 
land  to  the  north  of  Manchuria,  is  exploited  '  ln  the  General  Imperial  Budget  so  that 

Ha*  American  Equipment.  over  to  aCC‘,uing  was  to  be  turned 

ig£5SE5H*=|SsS« 

railway  system  and  other  enterprises  have  the  sudden7v eame  into  being  with 
been  supplied  by  the  United  States  No?  suddenlv  exoanded  -  w. 

only  has  America  supplied  us  with  Pullman 
205  locomotives,  more  than  1,600 


The  v  Ocean 
Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Taiyo  Kaiun  Kabushiki  Kaisha) 


I  #  I 

I  Teikoku  Kisen  Kaisha 

(IMPERIAL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY) 

I  Shipbuilding  Department 

|  No.  10  Kyo-machi,  Kobe,  JAPAN 

—  bonnomii 

list  of  services 


Telephones: 

Sannomiya  3519  &  3570  (I  .D.),  2351,  1694. 


KOBE,  JAPAN 


20  Freighters  150,000  deadweight  tons 

Agents:  Tokyo,  Yokohama.  Moji, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Shanghai. 
London.  Singapore,  Java  and  45  other 
principal  parts  of  the  World. 


H Construction  and  Repair  of  All  Kinds  of  Vessel*  itm 
and  Boilers.  '■Manufacture  of  Deck  Implement  w  1,Manu,actur«  Steam  Engines 
facture  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Gene  I  1  flcc'ssor1'  Machinery.  [»«,„. 

r"»Lrc^."SircrrTs;,ePhn™ruviac7^ 

-ture  e,  Varioue  Hindu 


Factories:  A»|;»«bi,  Akao^H.  Hyogo  Prefecture  Japan.  A„poin,rd 

So tSuhr'emjfpan;.M,J,e  Pret“l“™-  Tab.  EleCri.  H.aut.eiuSf,  PW.',  S.  ^ 


IIIIIIH!llllll!!l!ll!llimil||ltl||||||j= 


(A  I.  A.B.C.  4th  &  5th) 
Engineering,  Scott’s,  Liber’s, 
Bentley’s 
and 

Western  Union. 


— -uj  luwinuuvcs,  more 
Ijsseneer  and  heigh!  cars,  sj.ooo  tons  oi 
if,  .«*ntl  an  enormous  amount  of  other 
'S  ,  n“c,,*ar?  for  thc  operation  of 
railway,  but  all  the  machinery  for  the 
Fushun  Coal  mines,  the  Anshan  Steel  Works 
the  gas  plant,  electric  plants,  building 
materials  and  even  office  utensils  have  been 
purchased  from  the  United  States.  Tin 


,  j  ,  reB,me  came  into  being  with 
the  suddenly  expanded  business  of  the 
Railways,  in  consequence  of  the'  State 
acquisition  of  the  seventeen  — =  ■ 

railways. 

The  capital  of  tho  state-owned  railways 
- - - -  u.c  unnea  Mates  The  enlly' diburaedup1*^  ^ 

rrs  a„haj„brr  Ty  i  f  "s 

ripeciedlo 't  °f  r  pu™"  for  th«°eriw.n  itfSAf 

5  a°,7  *»•  <°'  SpSli™.S;  ,  l”oSn.tV™n„,l»e0qlSe“5e°'ti1eC  ,S£’ 

It  is  American  machinery  and  material  “o  l^OS^CO  SsWr'  TV91®'17  ^ 
tha,  have  largely  contributed  to  make  the  increase'  of  ’354  173  249  vS  ““l?  nn 

:  e  ,■«??£  if  1," 

^Lr^iraa  5y.,.„,  ^-^£5^  ^ 

In  ‘be  management  and  operation  of  our  tho  r, cot  St  hgures,  that  is,  those  of 
as  • urc  eivcn 

been  proving  thc  superiority  of  the  American 
engineering  arts  and  the  economic  advan 


0  . _..J  „„„  lut  econo . . 

tage  of  the  American  system.  We  are 
gratified  to  realize  that  we  have  introduced 
and  have  always  been  in  favor  of  American 
products  and  systems. 


I  congratulate  the  Vomiuri.  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Japan,  upon  the  publication 
of  an  American- Japanese  Supplement  and 
rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  views  on  our  relations  with  the  United 
-SUtts.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  that 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are 
so  fond  of  traveling,  will  visit  Manchuria, 
travel  on  an  American  car  pulled  by  an 
American  locomotive  over  American  rails, 
and  witness  the  working  of  American 
machinery  and  systems,  and  having  learned 
tne  true  conditions  in  that  part  ,,f  thc 
Orient,  will  direct  their  attention  toward  nltt 
•  urthenng  harmonious  co-operation  between  ,  gfP* 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  I  workl" 


Operation  of  StntoOwned  Railway,. 

nfTIJLaCtVa!  conditi,ons  of  the  operation 
state-°w'!cd  railways  may  be 
l  led  from  the  following  figures 

S‘CL“„r«  ““i™  fr>’"'  ‘l»  statistics  of 
and  Sj-Sj""’’  ‘h0!,',  of 
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58.362,682 


100.000  of  populi 
miles 
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191020 

129.24’. 

66.667.771 

0.202.26 

9.745.10 
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Kawasaki  Dockyard  Co.,  Ltd 

CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  lupuerjr  tat,,  x,™,.  ' 


CONTRACTORS  TO  IHE  IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  ARMY  AND 
NAVY  AND  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 


K.  O  B  E 


DU 


o 


shipbuilders,  engineers  and  repairers 


branches 


DAIREN,  N.-C 
Dockyard  &  Engin< 
Work, 


HIOGO,  KOBE 
Steel  Foundry,  Bar  Mill  and 
Railway  Shops 


Steel  Plate  Mill 


BATTLESHIPS, 


BUILDERS  OF 

CRUISERS,  TORPEDO-BOATS,  DESTROYERS,  SUBMARINES. 

ALSO,  BUILDERS  OF 

First-Class  High-Speed  Ocean  Steamers  of  the  Largest  Size  and  Power. 

manufacturers  of 

Locorr Rai,way  a"d  ^^M****.**, 

■  Bar>  and  Shapei'  and  a"  ki"‘ls  “f  Steel  Forgings  and  castings  of  heavies,  weights. 


- AKI  DOCKYARD  COMPANY,  LTD.  - 
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TOYO  m  RISEN 


KAISHA 


(IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  &  U.  S.  MAIL  SERVICE) 

Founded  -  -  .  Twenty-Five  Yean  Ago  Capital  -  .  .  32,500,000  Yen 

1. 1  NICK:  Oriontol  Sorvieos,  North  Amoricon  Lino  . . .  ,, 

Lino  (Inc  .Jitl>  direct  ocrvtcc  l.clwccn  Qr.cnl  fl„.l  South  An, eric,  via  San  Franci.co), 
EXCELLENT  SERVICE  AND  CUISINE 

STKAMSIIIPSl  Tonyo,  Shlnyo,  Koroo,  Slborm  i,  .  ,,  ,,  ,  p._  „ 

as;  «  ^ 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  EIRAKUCHO,  KOJIMACHI,  TOKYO 
BRANCHES: 

Yokohama,  Kobe,  San  Francisco,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Honolulu. 

AGENTS  : 

‘.m,..  Nagasaki.  Moji.  Sllimixu.  San  Pedro.  Salina  Cn„,  Mexico  City. 


II111"".  C'H...  I.im.-,.  I, Wliiaraioo"" 


K0KUSAI  RISEN 

KABUSHIKI  KAISHA 

(The  International  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Capital  Subscribed 
— Yen  100,000,000 

No.  8,  Bund,  Kobe,  Japan. 


The  Company  Owns  a  Fleet  of  60  Steamers 
Aggregating  500,000  Tons  Dead  Weight. 


Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha 


(OSAKA  MERCANTILE  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Head  Office 

OSAKA,  JAPAN 


Cable  Address 

“SHOSEN  OSAKA" 


Branches  and  Agencies  at 

all  important  ports  in  the  World. 

40  Lines  with  a  fleet 
of 

500,000  Tons 


PRINCIPAL  LINES 

JAPAN  -  EUROPEAN  LINE  i  via  Suez) 

MONTHLY 

JAVA  -  EUROPEAN  LINE  via  Suez) 

MONTHLY 

HONGKONG  -  JAPAN  -  PUGET  SOUND  LINE 

FORTNIGHTLY 

SINGAPORE- JAPAN -NEW  YORK  LINE 

MONTHLY 

CALCUTTA  -  JAPAN  -  NEW  ORLEANS  LINE 

MONTHLY 

JAPAN -SOUTH  AMERICAN  LINE  (East-Coast) 

MONTHLY 

JAPAN  -  AUSTRALIAN  LINE 

MONTHLY 

JAPAN  -  BOMBAY  LINE 

FORTNIGHTLi 

JAPAN  -  JAVA  LINE 

MONTHLY 

Besides,  Freight  &  Passenger  Services  are  main¬ 
tained  by  over  35  lines,  call  at  all  important 
ports  in  Central  &  Western  Jap.u  as  well  as  Europe, 
India,  South  Seas,  China,  Fori  a,  Korea,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Toyo 


LIMITED. 

(The  Oriental  Colton  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.) 

(Formerly  Cotton  Department, 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Limited.) 

Capital:  Yen 25,000,000 

( half  paid-up. ) 

Head  Office : 

No.  1,  Ni-chome  Koraibashi, 
Higashi-ku,  OSAKA. 

Branch  Offices : 

TOKYO,  NAGOYA, 
BOMBAY  (British  India.) 


Agents : 


Kobe,  Seoul,  Dairen,  Tientsin, 
Tsingtau,  Shanghai,  Hankow, 
Hongkong,  and  all  other  branch 
offices  of  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha, 
Ltd.  in  Manchuria,  Korea,  South 
China,  Java,  Philippine  Islands, 
Europe,  North  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  Australia,  Southern  Products 
Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  (U.  S.  A.) 

DIRECTORS: 

Masajiro  Fujise  (Chairman); 

Ichizo  Kodama  (Managing  Director); 

Nisuke  Nagata;  Yunosuke  Yasukawa; 

Kazuyasu  Yamasaki;  Konosuke  Seko; 

Keitaro  Kawabata;  Naoichi  Takeuchi. 

DEALING  IN: 

Raw  Cotton,  Cotton 
Yarn,  Cotton  Tissues 
and  All  Other  Cotton 
Manufactured  Goods. 


Cbc  IDitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 


The  Steamship  Department 

Office  :  No.  3,  Bund,  Kobe,  JAPAN 

Agencies  :  Tokyo,  Otaru,  Moji,  Miike, 
Hongkong,  U.S.A.,  Europe. 

The  Shipbuilding  Department 

Office  :  No.  3,  Bund,  Kobe,  JAPAN 
Dockyard  and  Engine  Works  : 

Tamashima,  Hibi-machi,  Kojima-gori, 

Okayama  Prefecture,  Japan. 

Tokyo  Office:  Suruga-cho,  Nihombashi. 

Construction  and  Repairs  of  All  Kinds  of  Vessels. 

Equipment  capable  of  an  Annual  Capacity  of  over 
100.000  Tons  Deadweight. 

Manufacturers  of  Engines,  Boilers  and  Other  Machinery. 
SALVAGE.  The  Kaigen-Maru,  the  life-boat,  is  perfectly 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery. 

The  ground  area  of  the  Dockyard  totals  over 
358,000  Lsubo,  Shops  and  Buildings  occupying  more 
than  7,500  lsubo. 

BUILDING-SLIPS 

Nos.  4  and  5  600  feet  long,  80  fest  wide  each 

No.  6  400  feet  long,  80  feet  wide 

DRY  DOCKS 

No.  1  450  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  22  feet  deep 

No.  3  370  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  \4  feet  deep 
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THE  BANK  OF  TAIWAN,  LTD. 

INCORPORATED  BY  SPECIAL  IMPERIAL  CHARTER,  1899 

- =0.0!— ’O.Cr - 

CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED . -  -  Yen  60,000,000 

CAPITAL  PAID-UP . -  -  -  „  37,500,000 

RESERVE  FUNDS . „  7,730,000 


PRESIDENT : 

TETSUTARO  SAKURAI 


SHIN  GO  MIN  AM  I 
GUNJI  KAWASAKI 
M  A  SUM  I  ESAKI 


DIRECTORS: 


VICE-PRESIDENT  : 
KOJl’RO  NAKAGAWA 

TSUNEKICHI  IKEDA 
KUMEMATSU  MORIN  AG  A 
TADASU  IHSAMUNE 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

TAIPEH,  FORMOSA  (Taiwan) 


Keclung,  Taman,  Takow  and  11 
Su  n  to  w.  ( )  TIT E US — Bangkok, 


BRANCHES: 

•JAPAN- — Tokyo  (General  Manager's  Office),  Kobe ,  Moji,  Osaka,  Yokohama.  TAllVAX- 
other  points.  CHINA — Amoy,  Canton,  Foochow,  Hankow.  Kiukiang,  Sliangha. 

Batavia,  Bombay,  Hongkong,  London,  Ncu  I  ork,  Semarang,  Singapore,  Socrabaya. 

AGENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 

In  the  Principal  Cities  and  Txowns  throughout  the  World. 

LONDON  BANKERS  : 

London  County  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank,  Ltd.  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Ltd.  London  Provincial  and 

South  Western  Bank.  Ltd. 

TOKYO  1 IRANCI I :  No.  1,  Eiraku-cho  Ni-chome,  Kojimachi-ku. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  TAIWANGINK  ”  Phone  Nos.  1060,  1061,  1062,  1063,  1064,  1065,  1066,  446,  447,  448,  449,  Marunouchi. 

Interest  allowed  on  fixed  deposits  and  current  accounts  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  Most  favorable 
terms  are  granted  for  petty  current  accounts.  Every  description  of  exchange  and  general  banking  business  transacted. 

Special  facilities  are  available  for  exchange  business  on  China,  Straits  Settlements,  East  Indies,  Australia,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
America,  Canada,  South  Africa,  etc.  K.  NAKAGAWA,  General  Manager.  [jF 
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SOUTH  MANCHURIA  RAILWAY 


To 

Chosen  (Korea),  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Siberia, 
and 

North  China. 


y  Bridge 


lines  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company, 
traversing  the  central  part  of  South  Manchuria 
and  connecting  with  the  Chinese,  Siberian  and 
Japanese  railways,  form  one  of  the  most  important 
railway  systems  of  the  Orient.  The  main  line  of  the 
company  is  a  link  which  completes  the  trans-continental 
railway  system  which  connects  Oriental  ports  on  the 
Pacific  with  European  cities  on  the  Atlantic.  The  pas¬ 
senger  service  of  the  company,  with  comfortable,  clean 
and  luxurious  coaches,  sleeping  and  dining  cars  of  the 
most  modern  and  improved  type,  with  well  trained  and 
courteous  attendants,  is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  American 
and  European  services.  American  Pullman  cars  are  used 
to  make  up  Express  Trains,  and  205  locomotives,  more 
than  1,600  passenger  and  freight  cars,  53,000  tons  of  rails 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  other  materials,  all  of  Ame¬ 
rican  manufacture,  have  been  purchased  by  the  company. 
The  company’s  lines  constitute  the  most  American  railway 
sy.tem  in  the  Far  East. 

The  total  extent  of  the  company’s  lines  is  712.6  miles 
of  standard  gauge  track,  4  feet  inches  wide.  The  muin 
line  of  437}  miles  is  from  Dairen,  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent,  to  Changchun,  where  the  lire  connects  with  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the  Kirin-Changchun  Rail¬ 
way.  The  Mukden-Antung  line,  connecting  the  state 
railway  of  Chosen  (Korea)  with  the  Mukden-Peking  Rail¬ 
way,  is  170.7  miles  long.  There  are  also  branches  to  Port 
Arthur,  Yingkow,  Fushun,  Yentai  and  Lishutun.  in  1917 
the  company  also  took  over  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  state  railway  of  Chosen  having  an  aggregate  length 
of  about  1,100  miles.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Compnny  also  co-operates  in  the  administration  of  the 
Chinese-owr.ed  lines  from  Changchun  to  Kirin  and  from 
Supingkai  to  Chengchiatun. 

The  vast  territory  of  Manchuria  owes  its  economic 
development  mostly  to  the  effective  transportation  facilities 
given  by  the  company.  In  1907,  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  company’s  lines,  the  passegers  carried 
totalled  1,512.231  and  the  total  amount  of  freight  carried 
was  1,486,434  tons,  but  in  1919  9,274,114  passengers 
were  carried  and  the  total  freight  was  10,096,672  tons. 


In  twelve  years  the^passenger  traffic  increased  six  times 
and  the  freight  traffic  seven  times. 

Magnificient  Ijarbor  and  pier  facilities  have  been  built 
by  the  company  at  Dairen  and  Shanghai,  and  the  company 
operates  its  own  steamship  line  from  Dairen  to  Tsingtao 
and  Shanghai.  Also  for  the  benefit  of  tourists  the  com¬ 
pany  maintains  palacial  hotels  in  foreign  lines  at  Dairen, 
Port  Arthur,  Star  Beach,  Mukden,  Changchun,  Shingishu 
Seoul,  Fusan  and  Diamond  Mountains. 

Coal  Mining. 

While  railway  transportation  is  the  main  enterprise 
of  the  company  coal  mining  is  an  important  side  business 
contributing  about  one  third  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
company.  Situated  about  34  miles  southeast  of  Mukden 
the  Fushun  coal  mines  contain  a  potential  mineral  deposit 
of  1.200  million  tons  of  coal.  Since  the  end  of  1919  the 
daily  output  has  exceeded  10,000  tons  and  the  total 
annual  output  for  the  year  1918-1919  was  2,621,161  tons. 
The  Fushun  coal  is  a  big  factor  in  the  coal  trade  east  of 
Suez,  and  in  1916  about' 900,000  tons  were  exported. 
Engineers  are  now  planning  to  increase  the  coal  output 
by  resorting  to  the  open-cut.  system  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
There  are  other  coal  mines  ortvned  and  exploited  by  the 
company  while  even  larger  ones  remain  to  be  opened  up 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  facilities  for  transportation  can 
be  provided. 

Other  Enterprises. 

The  Anshan  Steel  Works  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  at 
present  the  production  of  pig  iron  is  about  100,000  tons 
annually,  but  it  is  an  industry  which  is  destined  to  have 
a  great  future,  there  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works 
a  vast  amount  of  ore.  Already  plans  for  increasing  the 
output  have  been  decided  on  and  in  the  future  the  Anshan 
production  will  be  a  valuable  contributory  to  the  steel 
supply  of  Japan. 

The  company  has  a  gas  plant  at  Dairen  producing  at 
present  800,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  to  supply  gas  for 
lighting  and  industrial  purposes.  At  principal  towns 
along  the  railway  lines,  the  company  is  supplying  electric 
light  and  power  and  also  operates  electric  tram  rs  at 
Dairen.  The  total  amount  of  electricity  supplied  y  the 
company  is  93  million  kilowats. 


Educational  and  Sanitary  Improvomonts. 

Within  the  zones  along  the  railway  lines,  the  company 
had  installed  an  educational  system  to  elevate  the  cultural 
level  of  the  country.  On  April  30,  1919,  the  following 
schools  were  founded  or  subsidized  by  the  company; 

For  Japanese,  22  primary  schools,  33  technical  schools. 

10  girls  training  schools,  1  commercial 
school,  1  technical  school  and  2  middle 
schools. 

For  Chinese,  9  primary  schools.  3  schools  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  language,  5  subsidized  primary 
schools,  1  middle  school,  1  commercial 
school,  1  technical  school,  and  1  medical 
college  for  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

There  are  also  laboratories,  agricultural  experimental 
stations,  libraries,  playgrounds  for  children,  etc.,  main¬ 
tained  by  the  company  Education  is  compulsory  for 
Japanese,  and  pupils,  both  Japanese  and  Chinese,  are 
carried  free  of  charge  on  the  company’s  railway  lines. 

The  company  owns  14  hospitals  and  7  branch  medical 
stations  which  are  open  to  all  nationalities.  Employees  of 
the  railway  are  given  special  rates  for  medical  treatment, 
and  free  treatment  is  accorded  to  the  destitute.  The 
company’s  system  of  sanitation  includes  stringent  precau¬ 
tionary  measugjs  against  epidemics  and  infectious  diseases. 

The  company  controls  an- extensive  tract  of  land  along 
the  railway  lines,  and  new  towns  have  been  planned  with 
asphalt  and  macadamized  roads,  sewage  and  water  supply 
systems,  cemetries,  crematories  and  other  public  and 
sanitary  institutions.  A  good  portion  of  such  land  has 
been  leased  as  building  lots  and  also  for  agricultural 
purposes  at  fixed  rates.  The  company  is  empowered  to 
levy  taxes  within  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
railway,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  spent  on  sanitation 
and  other  public  works,  but  the  revenue  from  such  taxes 
being  insufficient  to  meet  the  administrative  expenditures, 
the  deficit  which  annually  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent, 
is  being  made  up  by  direct  contribution  from  the  company. 

Financial  Development. 

The  company  was  capitalized  at  200  million  yen  (about 
U.S.  $100,000,000),  one  half  of  which  represents  the  share 
of  the  Japanese  Government.  The  other  half  has  been 


subscribed  to  by  shareholders,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  who 
are  guaranteed  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  Debentures  issued  now  total  about  1.37 
million  yen,  117  million  being  foreign  issue  and  20  million 
domestic.  Both  capital  and  interests  of  debentures  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Japanese  Government.  Moreover,  with 
a  view  of  opening  up  of  the  considerable  latent  wealth 
which  the  company  controls  and  of  improving  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  an  increase  of  the  capital  to  440  million 
yen  (about  $220,000,000)  has  been  decided  on  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  April,  1920, 
the  Government  retaining  as  its  share  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  The  increase  of  capital  will  greatly  hasten  the 
economic  development  of  regions  covered  by  the  railway 

The  financial  development  of  the  company  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  gross  revenue  and 
expenditures  of  the  first  working  year,  1907/8,  with  that 
of  the  year  1919/20: 

1907/8  1919/20 

Revenue  Expenditure  Revenue  Expenditure 
Railways  9,768,886  6,101,614  67,060,720  10,623,957 

Coal  Mining  1,484,218  951,214  61,200,547  47,778,582 

Other  Enterprises  1,290.011  5,495,701  24,872,120  50,450.905 

Total  12,645,115  10,526,529  155,155,587  128,758,422 

In  twelve  years  the  total  revenue  increased  1,121  per 
cent,  and  the  railway  revenue  586  per  cent.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  the  revenue  from  coal  mining  increased 
in  twelve  years  4,023  per  cent.  The  net  profits  for  the 
first  working  year  was  2,016,585  yen  while  that  of  year 
1919/20  was  24,374,964  yen,  showing  an  increase  of  1,108 
per  cent. 

In  1920,  the  original  cost  of  the  company’s  pro¬ 
perties  is  about  500,000,000  yen,  but  appraising  them 
at  the  present  valuation  the  properties  will  worth  about 
1,400,000,000  yen  in  the  most  fair  estimation.  The  total 
number  of  the  employees  of  the  company  is  more  than 
50,000,  including  both  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

For  pictorial  guide-books,  pamphlets  and  further 
particulars,  apply  to  the  Tourist  and  Ticket  Agenci 
direct  to  the 

South  Manchuria  Railway  Company. 


THE  BANK  OF  CHOSEN 

A  Central  Bank  in  Korea,  Its  Sphere  of  Activity  Extending  All  Over  the  World 


The  Bank  of  Chosen,  which  was  established  ten  years 
ago  as  a  central  bank  for  the  peninsula  of  Korea  in 
accordance  with  the  Bank  of  Chosen  Act,  is  the  most 
noteworthy  of  all  the  special  banks  in  the  Empire. 
The  incessant  efforts  of  the  bank  have  helped  improve 
the  monetary  conditions  and  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  Korea,  and  have  resulted  in 
a  great  expansion  of  the  finuncial  and  economic  power 
of  the  peninsula.  Korea  today  is  in  a  fair  way  to  pros¬ 
perity,  its  economic  conditions  having  been  completely 
transformed.  The  raison  d’etre  of  the  bank  is  being 


io  various  operations  i 
allowed  to  engage  ti 
ink  of  Choson  Act  aro 


which  the  Bank 
specified  in  the 
s  follows: 


(1)  Discounting  of  bills  of  exchange  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  paper.  (2)  Collection  of  bills  for  companies, 
banks  or  merchants  who  are  its  regular  custmers. 

(3)  Exchange  operations,  clean  and  documentary. 

(4)  Making  loans  on  reliable  security.  (5)  Receiving 
deposits  and  allowing  overdrafts  on  current  accounts. 


The  Capital  Is  Yen  tO, 000, OOO. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  primarily  Yen  10,000,000,  of  which  one 
quarter  was  paid  up  when  the  bank  started  business  in  1909.  A  call 
for  another  fourth  was  made  in  April,  1911,  and  for  still  another 
foui  tli  in  April,  1912,  as  the  business  expanded  and  more  funds  were 
required.  The  final  call  for  the  remaining  fourth  was  made  in  August, 
1914.  when  original  capital  of  )  >n  10,000,000  was  fully  paid  up.  Then 
came  the  European  war  with  its  disturbing  effect  on  the  financial  cir¬ 
cles  of  many  countries.  Their  trade  and  commerce  were  suddenly  af¬ 
fected,  but  Japan,  being  far  away  from  the  theatre  of  war  was  placed 
in  a  favorable  position  to  develop  its  trade  and  industry  A  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  markets  abroad  which  necessarily  followed  led  to  greater 
prosperity,  and  the  bank,  the  business  of  which  had  sufficiently  en- 
larged  both  internally  and  externally  by  this  time,  decided  to  double  its 
capital  m  February,  1917.  Calls  for  payment  on  new  shares  were  made 
closely  following  one  another,  in  April  and  September,  1917,  and  in 
February  and  June,  1918.  The  capital  of  Yen  20,000  000,  though  fully 
paid  up,  was,  however,  insufficient  to  enable  the  bank  to  perform  its 
important  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  a  time  when  the  count¬ 
ry  was  making  every  effort  to  retain  its  newly-acquired  markets  and 
the  bank  s  new  connections  abroad  were  being  created.  Another  increase 
«n£ltal  ia<J  to  Ve.  c°nsl‘leied  and  a  proposal  to  raise  it  to  Yen  40, 
000,000  was  adopted  in  August,  1918.  Payments  on  new  shares  were 
niiule  in  October.  1918,  and  May,  September  and  December.  1919.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  was  doubled  within  eight  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  bank  and  quadrupled  within  nine'nnd  a  half 
-y^s’  .The  *unds  at  its  disP°sa!-  which  totalled  Yen  2,500,000  in  October, 
1J09,  the  year  the  bank  started,  increased  to  Yen  40,000,000,  or  16 
times,  by  December,  1919.  This  shows  the  remarkable  rapidity  with 
which  the  bank’s  field  of  operation  has  expanded  since  its  establishment. 
At  present  the  bank  is  developing  its  business  in  China  proper  and 
plans  to  improve  its  monetary  connections  with  Russia.  Exchange 
operations  in  a  large  scale  are  becoming  an  important  part  of  its  busi- 
i  ess.  3  he  continually  growing  volume  of  business  entails  a  still  greater 
need  of  funds,  and  under  these  circumstances  a  proposal  to  increase 


The  Head  Olllce  of  the  Bank  of  Chosen 


the  capital  for  a  third  time  to  Yen  80,000,000  was  submitted  to  the 
general  meeting  of  shareholders  held  in  February  this  year.  It  was 
passed,  and  Yen  10,000,000  was  paid  up  in  April  last. 

Heiul  and  Branch  Offices. 

S  a?  lh,°  increase  of  capital,  the  field  of  operations  has  expandod. 

At  present  tho  bank  has  26  branch  offices,  10  business  stations,  2  dotachcd 
offices  and  4  temporary  offices,  tho  list  of  offices  being  os  follows: 

CHOSEN,  9  Branches:  Chemulpo,  Pyenpyang,  Wonsan,  Taiku, 
rusan,  Kunsan,  Chinnanipo  Seishin,  Mokpo.  2  Business  Sta¬ 
tions:  Ranan,  Hoilyong  ’ 

MANCHURIA,  8  Branches:  Antung,  Mukden,  Dairen,  Kaiyuan, 

Newehwang,  Kirin,  Changchun,  Ilarbin.  6  Business  Stations :  Szu- 
pingchiefi,  Lungehingtsun,  port  Arthur,  Liaoyang,  Tiehling,  Cheng- 

HonTu  MAhrunou el  0fficcs:  Fuchiatien,  New  Town. 

2  Temporary  Offices :  Manchuria,  Tsitsihar. 

1  branches:  Tsingtao,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Tsinan. 

Offices:  Chita,  Havarovsk. 

JAPAN  PROPER,  3  Branches:  Tokyo,  Osaka.  Shimonoseki.  Busi¬ 
ness  Station:  Kobe. 

The  business  of  each  of  these  branches  and  stations  is  being  conducted 
very  satisfactorily.  Besides  its  permanent  representatives  who  have 
been  stationed  in  London  ami  New  York  for  several  years,  the  bank 
has  had  special  relations  with  the  Matsuda  Bank,  V'ladivostock,  which 
it  has  accordingly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  branch  office.  A  business  station 
has  recently  been  established  in  New  York.  A  branch  office  has  more¬ 
over  been  opened  in  Vladivostock  and  the  establishment  of  a  busine-s 
station  in  London  is  also  now  under  consideration.  Therefore  the  bank’s 
field  of  operation,  to  which  has  been  added  a  corner  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  now  includes  Japan  proper.  Manchuria  and  China 
proper,  as  well  as  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  and  with  a  network  of 
altogether  4.3  business  offices  it  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  international  field.  On  its  establishment  ten  years  ago,  the 
bank’s  field  was  limited  to  Korea  and  u  corner  of  Manchuria  with  only 


(6)  Safe  custody  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  precious 
metals  and  various  documents.  (7>  Sale  and  purchase 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  exchange  of  coins.  (8) 
Trust  business.  (9)  Purchase  of •  national,  loan  bonds, 
local  loan  bonds  and  other  negotiable  paper  of  a  reli¬ 
able  nature  as  selected  by  the  government. 

THE  BANK  OF  CHOSEN,  which  has  attained  its 
present  position  of  importance  as  the  central  credit  insti¬ 
tution  of  Korea,  has  expanded  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
peninsula.  Its  sphere  of  activity  now  covers  not  only 
Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  but  the  length  and  breadth  of 
North  China  and  even  central  Siberia.  In  view  of  the 
great  expansion  of  its  business  in  Manchuria  and  North 
China  and  the  increased  importance  of  its  position  there, 
the  Government  a  few  years  ago  changed  a  part  of  the 
Bank  of  Chosen  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  limit  of  the 
bank's  note  issue  on  security  reserve  from  Yen  30,000,000 
to  Yen  50,000,000,  sanctioning  at  the  same  time  the 
establishment  of  branches  at  several  important  places  in 
North  China  and  Manchuria.  The  Government  also  re¬ 
cognized  the  compulsory  circulation  of  Bank  of  Chosen 
note^  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  with  a  view  to  unify¬ 
ing  the  gold  notes  in  circulation  there. 


four  branches  and  eight  business  stations,  and  its  rapid  growth  during 
the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  is  astonishing. 

Organization. 

Tho  oxecutlvo  orcanization  of  tho  Bank  has  undergone  changes  since 
itc  establishment.  The  Head  Offico  In  Seoul  at  prosant  has 
tho  following  six  doportmonts: 

Central  Department,  Business  Department, 

General  Affairs  Department,  Investigation  Department, 
Inspection  Department,  Document  ary  &  Personal  Affairs 

Department. 

The  first  three  departments  are  subdivided  into  several  divisions.  The 
head  office  used  to  have  a  foreign  division,  but  the  business  in  foreign 
exchange  has  grown  so  considerably  in  volume  as  well  as  in  extent  as 
to  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  this  division,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Tokyo  branch  office  has  been  provided  with  a  foreign  department.  An 
investigation  department  has  recently  been  created  in  the  branch  office 
in  Dairen  and  the  bnnk  is  thus  adequately  equipped  to  cope  with  its 
present  pcsition  of  importance.  As  to  advances  to  and  investment  in 
China,  monetary  assistance  to  Russia,  increasing  dealings  on  exchange 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  sale  and  purchase  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
and  various  other  branches  of  business  in  which  it  is  engaged,  a  great 
deal  could  be  said  if  space  were  available  here. 

Board  ol'JDirectors  and  Auditors’. 

The  first  governor  of  the  bank  was  Mr.  Morihiro  Ichihara,  under  whose 
care  the  tank  made  very  healthy  progress  in  the  initinl  stage  of  its 
existence.  After  his  death  this  important  position  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Shukei  Shoda,  but  his  tenure  of  office  was  not  long,  b  cause  he  joined 
the  Terauchi  Ministry  as  Minister  of  Finance.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  governor,  Mr.  Shunkichi  Minobe.  Tre  present  deputy 
governor  is  Mr.  Tokusaburo  Kano,  and  the  directors  are  Mr.  Yuji  Ki- 
murn,  Mr.  Saburo  Ota  ajid  Mr.  Shigeo  Katayama.  Mr.  Chojiro  Ito  and 
Mr.  Kintaro  Hattori  are  the  auditors.  All  are  men  who  add  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  bank  by  their  ability  and  influence. 
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From  SEOUL  PRESS  -  September  19,11)23 


17th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Protestant  Evangelical  Missions  in  Chosen 
at  th  Pierson  Memorial  Bible  Institute 


Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Chairman  of  the  Confereneejon  behalf  of  tho  Council, 
maue  a  speech  of  welcome  to  which  Ikegami  replied. 

Quotation  from  Mr*  Ikegami' s  speech 


"The  facilities  for  secondary,  college  and  university  education  have  been 
advanced  more  or  less  toward  completion,  yet  to  our  regret  those  for  elementary 
education  are  still  very  inadequate,  and  a  plan  has  been  drawn  up  for  completion 
of  them  as  financial  resources  will  permit,  and  with  the  passing  of  years  the 
love  of  worlc  for  itself  will,  be  further  developed  and  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  industrial  undertakings  still  more  highly  aroused,  while  their  quality  as 
citizens  of  the  nation  will  be  elevated,  the  educational  system  ana  text  book3 
will  be  revised  as  required,  and  sanitary  one  relief  arrangements  carried  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  everything  done  to  secure  to  the  masses  the  advantages 
and  blessings  of  present-day  civilization.  Unfortunately  it  seems  as  though 
the  desirable  characteristics  of  moderation  and  steadiness  are  slowly  fading  away 
from  the  minds  of  the  people*  They  are  slow  to  come  to  amrealization  of  their 
backwardness  and  still  adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  life.  Such  being  the  case 
no  matter  what  important  measures  may  be  set  on  foot,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
attain  their  end.  [Therefore  in  order  that  the  idea  «f  the  popular  welfare 
depends  largely  up&n  the  masses  themselves  may  be  firmly  ingrafted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  something  other  than  the ; various  measures  devised  and  set  on  foot 
by  the  Government  is  required  and  it  is  tiuly  religious  instinct,  in  the  imparting 
of  which  the  Government  asks  for  your  earnest  cooperation. and  assistance. 

"How  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  abundant  prosperity  and  success  in  the 
work  you  are  undertaking  and  that  you  will  ever  exert  your  strong  influence  for 
the  furtherance  of  international  amity  and  pcace.^} 
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Pukuoka,  Japan,  20  June  1923 


DeareF^Sde!!r6  °f  HewspaPer  Evangelism, 

The6out^t»^}1Lm?lt^e  hav!  ?JaPBed  ainoe  the  date  df  the  last  letter, 
^tatandlng  feature  of  this  period  is  the  absence  of  Ur.  Pieters, 

ins  it  urSom^tMetefSthaS  PUt  hiB  bast  lnt°  this  enterprise,  build, 
to®thous£nK  ShS  lnt0  “  organization  Whloh  is  bringing  the  Oospel 

been  th^Mi^^DaL5raw  raaohed  ln  no  other  way,  It  has 
bis  thought  and  prayer  and  labour.  To  take  up 

foSr  month^1^  ?  0f  foster-father  has  been  no  light  task.  The  past  ? 

“0“th®  have  been  the  most  strenuous  I  have  spent  for  many  years: 
S  *b\faat,thf  1  75s  leamlng  the  Easiness  tr“ng  to 

of  the  ^'.t15?86  vie  part  of  my  own  work  ),  and  also  be- 

with  the  resuli?S^n^  r!aeaJln  the  number  of  applioations  for  traots, 
to  Mav  -f1?8  correspondence, thought  and  prayer.  Prom  -Jan.lst. 

means^that  duxin^thlt thaa, 8?24  frBSh  applications  were  received.  This 
““pel  ^divSSlv1^  ??5  0V'e,hM  the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
average  of  over  460  ^«v^So»+Sb0pla,  anl  that  at  their  own  request:  an 
age  to  Leo. 31*1922;  P  ntb*  as  oompared  with  £20  whioh  was  the  aver- 

ed°toSvaoateUour°offian  Pejri°d^a8*llaan  that  we  have  been  twioe  oompella 

***• pl?h%e  *. 

si&u  Ll^ 

accept  his  invitation having  Japan  and  would  be  unable  to 
carried  on  I  I  !!  however  he  oame  down  to  Pukuok*  from  Tokyo  and 

platform  Md  S  the  nret^  8?ta|?wnStt°hri6ti,,Bity  ^  on  th*  lecture 
Lwv  — .  prsss,  It  fiid  &ot  0Q6O  to  hinds?  our  hows  paper- 

°  lw  portion  of  th*  in- 

,  _ --  —  v-'  — ^r^wvw^Ienoe  of  &  double 
vaeflto  *Qrv  February  we  were  politely  asked  to 

transpired  later  Jowove^tbat^it^^Jv*  that,  room  was  required;  it 
sions.  a  very’nleasant  Y?6  the  result  of  Mr.Talpnabe'a  persua- 

cured  and  we  werePlooki£i  8  h?"*  huilding  was  immediately  se- 

new  place,  buTrtthta  tSS  S  t0  1  l£m«  Bpa11  of  .$<«#  work  in  the 
time  the  manager  of  the  S»«whS  w0  W9J'?  again  Invited, »d  quit.  This 
told  us  SSklv  tiLthh»1^  personally  a  kind  and  symfcathetid  mah) 
step,beoaustsivemtof  thtir  rsluota»«y,to  taka  this 

them|  insistinTttet  ?L  hadTSought  pressure  to  bear  on 

Ifews  pap^r  SvaLel?L  ^^ff n°!  !h?ul‘i  n<>t  he  liT  to  "those  disloyal 
come  from  thS?®head  0???P^ a,  •a2d  becauBe  an  trior  to  that  efffrJthad 
another  office  beine'tirioe  «.  1  WBa  ’ka»t  busy  trying  to  find 

ffe  are  now  in  t  the  ground  of  Ur.Pieters'.  article, 

undisturbed.  vapanese-style  house, w*ere  we  hope  , at. least,  to  be  left 

ions  reoeived1durinn'^v1f^vin  °+v9r  for  ma  t0  Sive  seme  of  the  lmpress- 

I  am  intensely  MSfv^i^v^Sfha  oonneotion  with  the  Shinaei  Kwan. 

try  districts )  whf?h  the  =h<„th?  f51?1*  of  enquiry  (especially  In  the  ooun- 
mail  brines  Severn?  re^^°rIC  iS  bringing  to  light.  Almost  every  day's 
know  about  CtoIsSLY?vPweh  this  kind:  "I  have  long  wanted  to 

one  to  guide  me  T  wacfioi  ■  VY®  ia,tbis  out  of  the  way  place  had  no 
guide  me.  I  wasoelighted  when!  read  your  advertisement". 


Many  of  the  appeals  for  help  are  pathetic:  here  are  a  fewiw 
fliitul1?  the  loneliness  of  human  life  and  think  that  Christ  might 
? Sj8,89?,/  4  'l  80  wandering  in  the  wilderness  and  weary:  please 

J?vthB  rlsht  TOy  •  I  am  feeling  very  sad  beoauae  of  the  death 
wfthLt  L,  V  plea?®  h9lp  m®  t0  set  near  to  God",  "I  am  an  artisan, 

?  0r  hope  in  life:  ^  lif®  19  meaningless,  more  like  that 
flnm  *ha5  a  ®an.  I  think  that  perhaps  through  Christ  I  might  escape 
m  ..  aonAition,  but  do  not  know  how  to  pray  or  do  anything:  please 
w*  *  Thanks  for  your  teaohlng  in  the  newspapers:  I  have  seal 
out"  “  S.  flpBer  I  am:  please  teaoh  me  how  my  sins  oan  be  blotted 

Please  teach ?yefforts  to  eBoape  from  my  sins  have  been  fruitless 
find  it  fSl?  of  !aviouI>  "looking  book  on  my  past  life  I 

ein  a  ...  ij,81  falsehood.  Knowing  good  I  have  done  wrong.  I  want  to  be- 
aofl  W  ™6re„19  no  ohuroh  here  ,but  I  saw  your  advertisement 

“  J bef1l°Ly^  J9lp"-  "I  have  lost  all  trust  in  every  one:  all 
wondered  ifhsS?nief^i88!v  for  “®  th*  world  iB  utterly  miserable:  I  have 
without  were  tbe  only  way  out  :  X  am  drifting  like  a  boat 

street  Of  w!*S5^  I  hear:i  an  old  grey-headed  man  praaohing  in  the 
one  lo  cols  Li  a®  °°4  904  ma  impressed.  Is  it  possible  that 

and  he  seiL^.L1'6^08  !8  ny99lf  9011  b®  saved?"  We  wrote  to  him 
Xt  !»  cheered  and  asked  for  an  introduction  to  a  ohuroh. 
HerHi  LS?w^L?IiB1aiJen4in?  ahuy®h  and  is  much  happier, 
"Thanks^or^th.5#****1  wr“ten  aftr  rsOeiving  the  tracts  we  sent 

olearto  me  Jo-Jw!*8’  !5®I®  ar®  "»“>?  things,  however .  which  are  not 
un-moral  8  of  Slns  B99mB  to°  "We,  almost  trifling  and 

at  the  Uaiv«w»??v\5!+dv&A®i:**t  ^aJ*  of  ^vouWej  waa  in  my  seoond  year 
moreover  mvLotw'*?*  ha?  flve  4t  u?  ov?ln?  to  family  oirouraatanoes : 
e?er?  ?Ly  *£*<1  ia  oub  ?£  ?®r  ®ini  :  sometimes  I  hale  everything  and 
to  rely  on*the%ih?  9I56a  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
lately  re?d  vL?^  S  f?4,  Buddhist  divinities,  for  this  reason  I  have 
lty  and  sometimie^  i91!8  ?^  b00kB.  but  this  only  brings- more  perplex- 
existence°real°o*  f  '??  1,lk®  0ur3infr  the  fc'Oda  themselves.  Io  Corfs 

If  I  oould  only  gst  b*V8  in',B“te4  to  89/0  paa06? 

paperwork  has  i=wrensod  me  is  ths  sffsotivsnsse  of  the  news- 

bring  salvation  h  abjftdanfc  evidence  that  it  is  bring  used  by  God  to 

strength  to^the  wLS J1?-  00Ef0rt  tB  tl>089  in  trouble? 
tracts  fror  ref.seh.mont  to  th®  woary.  here  are  a  few  ex- 

ia£i®  £???  i9tter3  received  during  the  past  fow  months:- 
fouStatiw of ej?h w?  8rfttt  inspiration.  For  ths  first  time  a 
poverty  Hone  and irnirft&L-?een  lald  xy  heart  j  in  the  midst  of  my  deep 
they  did  beforo"  **  -a‘e  arisen.  My  troubles  d.o  nut  »n-,»  affect  me  as 
isfied  xiv  u  ^  longing  of.  mar^y  years  ha?  at1  last  heen  sat- 

tlaohing  ho^L!6888  J“»*  «  the  way  Assart,  drank  in  the 

as  a  tomb  '  is  ^ow  ®y  wtdoh  *m«?  as  oold  and  dark 

doubts  anA  dJaSSU/lS  llg5t  W*  Later’  aha  wrote,’  "A  11  ay 
later  this  young  iroLn^isit^thl;"!^ hav®  Aiseppaared".  Some  weeks 
aulet  confidence  ^  a?„T  .C.  ,  9  0;ffi09  “A  I  "as  much  struck  by  her 
i  :  nrtr  b99n  iaaide  a  ohuroh:-  ths  Work 

In  fep?LC  of  th*  result  of  Newspaper  evangelism, 

oount  of  domestic  tronhff  m*?®7  TOOJS  *?  F8”  **•*»•••  •<  *»  so- 

ed  in  God  W  SistroM  oi wrote  "Slnst  1  baliev- 
in  «vl  U.-I  i_ee8ju?^  is  gono.  i  %m  attending  rourtkosaSanAAyfy 

born  again  throu^God^e  2!S25?4‘  911  dleeostent  has  |Mti  I  aa  r«sU)P 

liWl-.  .  AKSrtJa.« 

MIUm. 
Jmi 
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Ona  la  great  mental  distress  wrote,  "X  aft  reading  your  exposition  in 
the  newspaper:  I  feel  drawn  to  religion.  My  heart  is  lonely:  how  happy 
I  should  be  if  I  could  experlenoe  the  love  of  God.  About  five  years  ago 
X  got  a  diploma  from  a  oollege  in  Tokyo.but  of  what  use  is  it  to  me  now? 

Three  months  later  he  wrote,  "I  had  been  thinking  of  studying  Buddhis 
but  have  decided  that  as  it  is  only  negotive.it  oannot  help  me.  Besides 
Ohristianity  is  the  only  religion  that  teaches  Prayer".  A  month  later 
he  wrote, "My  faith  is  growing  little  by  little.  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
snatohed  from  the  brink  of  despair.  I  hope  to  be  baptized  before  long". 
An  eleotrloal  engineer  of  the  South  UanohurianRallway ,baok  in  Japan  on 
account  of  illness  writing  a  very  good  English  letter  to  express  thanks 
for  the  tracts  sent, after  gently  critioizing  one  of  the  books  on  the 
soere  of  being  too  slangy,  went  on  "the  most  wonderful  hook  is  the  3h”  . 
pel  by  St. Matthew. I  feel  the  infinite  love  of  God  in  every  word  of  it. 

We  cannot  doubt  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Ohrist  when  we  read  this  wonder¬ 
ful  soripture.l  read  it  several  times  as  a  student, hut  oould  not  catch 
its  real  meaning:  now  1  understand  it",  and  he  oonoludoB"I  do  not  re¬ 
gret  though  my  illness  might  prove  fatal, for  I  believe  that  we  oan  have 
eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ".  A  nurse  in  a  small  hospital 

a  few  miles  from  this  olty  has  been  in  oorrespondenoe  with  us  sinoe  the 
end  of  January.  Members  of  our  staff  have  met  her  a  few  times.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  May  one  of  them  called  at  the  hoepltal  and  found  her 
rejoioing  in  the  grace  of  God.  She  gave  the  following  aooount  of  her 
experience :_  "I  used  to  be  a  very  earnest  Buddhist:  my  roeary  waahardly 
ever  out  of  my  hands.  After  reading  your  traote.by  wbioh  I  was  much 
struok,  1  was  perplexed  which  to  take  Buddha  or  Christ.  Then  I  had  a 
dream  in  whioh  I  saw  myself  dead.  The  meaning  seemed  olear  to  me  :  I 
wae  saved  through  Ohriat,  and  therefore  whether  living  or  dead,  it  was 
all  pent-  Sines  then  I  have  several  times  experltnoed  the  value  ofpra- 
yer  in  difficult  oiroumstanoes.  But  oh,  why  did  I  net  know  about  this 
before?  If  I  had  my  whole  faoily.whioh'ls  now  dlstraoted  through  sin, 

ml  PHt.  haan  eoaa.sn  nut-  _  _ mm _  •  .  a  X  .  . _ X v 


7  vl  tl  r  “  “v  ittffliAjr, wnion  zb  now  oxotraotea  tarougn  win, 

aignt  have  been  saved”.  This  question,  didnH  X  3cnow  this  beforat" 
has  come  more  than  onoe  to  us  lately  and  has  stung  ©e.It  la  a  ehgllenge, 
to  ua  out  here  and  to  you  at  home.  Is  it  because  we  were  not  doing  our 
best  to  help  them? 
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townsbnd'harws  FOUR  GREAT  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  JAPAN 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
CYRUS  WOODS 


Commodore  Perry,  Opener  of  Japan. 

The  purpose  in  the  despatch  of 
Coiniuuuure  Mattnew  Caibraith 
Ferry  cn  iNovemoer  24,  lsjj, 

tort  tnat  tne  United  States  m 

s  opening  inenaiy  relations 


Known  country 

.President  e nlmore,  Mr.  Edward, 
Everett, 

ana  ms  predecessor  in  that  otlice, 
Mr.  Vveoster,  tne  Secretary 
•Navy,  ana  others  Keenly  interested 
in  tne  expedition  were  actuated 
solely  wun  the  idea  of  promoting 
the  material,  moral  and  spiritual 
good  of  tne  two  nations  concerned. 

After  an  eventful  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  via  the  Cape 
Good  nope,  and  Asiatic  ports, 
eluding  a  stop  at  the  Kyu  Kyu 
lands,  Commodore  Ferry  nnany 
cast  anenor  in  Xeddo  May  (Tokyo 
Bay)  on  July  8,  1853. 

Following  various  commonlca- 
SSfUons  to  and  discussions 

Japanese  of  high  degree  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Shogun  (Com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  the 
Emperor  by  Perry  and  his  as¬ 
sociates)  the  Commodore  on  July 
11  presented  his  Letter  nl  Credence 
to  the  High  Commissioner, 

July  the  17th,  he  set  sail  with  his 
entire  squadron  for  China  ports. 

At  this  point  a  quotation  from 
the  Official  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  with  respec*  to 
the  Naval  Mission  to  Japan,  issued 
in  1855,  may  not  be  amiss.  The 
Secretary  said — "The  Commodore, 
conscious  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  ceremonious  people,  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  symbolising, 
even  by  form  and  etiquette,  his 
resolute  determination  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  his  mission." 


And  again — "While  the  Commo¬ 
dore  strove  to  impress  the  Japa¬ 
nese  with  a  just  idea  of  the  power 
and  superiority  of  his  country,  he 
was  ever  studious  of  exhibiting 
the  most  friendly  disposition  n: 
all  his  relations  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Japan,  that  they  might 
understand  that  it  was  tho  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  cultivate 
a  kindly  intercourse." 

Commodore  Perry  returned  to 
Y'eddo  Bay  on  February  13,  1854, 
and  immediately  entered  into  com¬ 
munication  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Shogun.  Various 
agreements  and  articles  were  en¬ 
tered  into  by  both  parties,  and  the 


exchange  of  courtesies  and  gifts, 
uotn  oincial  and  private,  engaged 
me  attention  of  tne  Commission¬ 
ers  until  April  4,  1854,  on  which 
date  anenor  was  weighed,  and  tno 
ueet  departed  from  leddo  Bay. 

Tnub  was  accomplished  the 
opening  oi  Japan  to  me  Western 
\»  ona.  a  task  seemingly  reserved 
ior  me  iniant  repuunc  oi  tne  i 

•rig  to  geogrupnicai  position, 
most  ntteu  to  introduce  Japai 
me  comity  of  nations. 

All  the  negotiations  were  mi 
ed  by  the  nrm  attitude  of  C 
iiioaore  Ferry,  but  aiways  an 
tituae  mitigated  oy  politeness 
ueterence  to  tne  code  of  ceremony 
ind  the  innerem,  courtesy 
upanese. 

Quoted  from  the  Note  handed 
■y  commodore  Perry'- to  tne  im 
aerial  Japanese  Commissioner  u 
March  8,  1834. 


ectod  wnn  tne  pence  and  wel- 
of  Japan  as  tlie  United 
States. 

"Nearly  thirty  thousand  sub¬ 
jects  of  tne  Emperor  oi  cnniu  have 
id  America,  where  tuey  have 
kindly  received  and  permu¬ 
ted  by  the  American  laws  to  ea¬ 
rn  whatever  occupation  best 
suited  to  them . 1  have  ad¬ 

verted  to  these  facts  merely  to 
the  advantages  that  would 
grow  out  of  such  u  treaty  as  1 
ow  propose.” 

Signed)  Matthew  Caibraith  1'er- 
y- 

Quoted  from  the  text  of  tho  llrst 
treaty  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Empire  of  Japun,  conclud* 

1  in  March  31,  1854: 

"(Article  1)  There  shall  bo  a 
perfect,  permanent,  und  universal 
i,  and  a  sincere  and  cordial 
amity,  between  tlio  United  Slides 
of  America  on  tho  one  part,  and 


■can  diplomat  to  Japan,  and  first 
from  any  country. 

The  United  States  connot  ap¬ 
preciate  what  this  name  means 
to  Japan;  How  greatly  his  name 
is  -revered  in  Jnpnn;  To  whaf 
extent  Japanese  attribute  to  To¬ 
wnsend  Harris  their  successful 
emergence  from  isolation  to  their 
place  In  the  family  of  nation! 

It  is  stated  of  him  that; 
one  can  study  this  troubled 
period  of  Japanese  affairs  without 
ga(tning  a  high  admiration  for 
the  services  of  Townsend  Har¬ 
ris,  but  unhappily  too  few  have 
scanned  one  of  the  most  credita¬ 
ble  pages  of  America's  diplo¬ 
matic  history.” 

Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  a  di¬ 
plomat  and  Secretary  of  State, 
has  said:  "He  reflected  honor 
upon  Ijjs  country,  and  Justly  de¬ 
serve!,  no  rank  among  the  first 
diplomats  o\  the  world.  If  such 
rank  irf  measured  by  accomplish¬ 
ments.”  A  British  contemporary 
consular  officer  said:  "The  story 
of  how,  unbacked  by  display  of 
force  under  his  country's  flag,  he 
succeeded  by  his  own  personal 
eilorts  In  overcoming  the  tradi¬ 
tional  hatred  of  centuries  to  even 
the  smallest  association  with 
torcigners,  is  one  of  marvelous 
tact  and  patience,  of  steady 
determination  and  courage,  of 

nlghtlorwnrd  uprightness  in 


the  Empire  of  Jupan  on  the  other, 
and  between  their  people,  respec- 
'cly,  without  exception  of  per¬ 
ns  or  places. 

"(Article  IX)  It  is  agreed,  that 
at  uny  future  day,  the  Uovcrn- 
■nt  of  Japun  shall  grnnt  to  any 
other  nation  or  nations  privileges 
advantages  which  are  not 
herein  granted  to  the  United 
States  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
hat  tho  same  privileges  and  nd- 
’untnge8  shall  bo  granted  likewise 
o  the  United  States  and  to  the 
citizens  thereof  without  any  con¬ 
sultation  or  delay." 

That  Japan  has  faithfully  car¬ 
ed  out  tho  terms  of  this  treaty, 
urtiuularly  Article  IX,  is  beyond 
question;  that  tho  United  States 
lot  reciprocated  with  respect 
to  Article  IX  is  equally  beyond 
question. 


emergence  into  relations  with 
Western  nations  was  her  life  or 
death  struggle  with  Russia. 

It  was  not  only  during  the  past 
bait  century  that  the  menace  of 
this  Bear  of  the  North  threat¬ 
ened  the  exsilence  of  Japan.  Long 
before  Perry  came  to  Yeddo  Buy 
with  Ills  Black  Ships  and  offered 
the  opportunity  of  trade  and 
cultural  advantages  Russia  had 
been  encroaching  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  coast  line.  By  treaty  with 
China  she  had  acquired  territori¬ 
al  rights  on  both  sides  of  the 
Amur  River.  She  had  established 
trading  posts  and  fortified  pluces, 
at  points  in  such  close  proximity 
to  Japan  that  her  presence  there 
pfeventeii  was  a  constant  fear. 

several  clashes, 
and  otherwise, 
head  and  Japan  threw 
the  gage  of  war  into  the  ar 
e  suuipd  her  very,  life  as 
■aid  -if  the  combat,  find  e' 
s'-'iree  she  possessed  was  utili- 
l  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Hu  outcome  is  known  to  the 
Japan,  a  second  rate  at 
nd  more  likely  in  the  esti- 
tv  of  the  world  a  third  rate 
’"‘-f,  took  her  place  in  the  fore- 
'  rank  of  powers, 
i  a  it  was  more  than  her  brav- 
y  and  indomitable  spirit  that 
n  (or  her  this  struggle.  The 
r  i  support  offered  by  other 
"ns,  particularly  the  United 
a' as,  girded  her  with  strength, 
■'tier  months  of  warfare  it 
the  chief  executive  of  the 
aite.i  states  that  became  the: 
ediaior  In  arranging  peace  and 


responsible  for  the  opening  of 
Japan  to  foreign  Intercourse.  Keen 
and  forwurdlooklng  Japanese  aid¬ 
ed  by  a  cornbln. . .  of  events 

brought  about  th  happy  acciJ 
dent  for  Japan.  Jut  If  one  man 
claim  a  premier  share  It 
Towneend  Harris.  After 
his  honesty  an-  fulrmlndedness 
shown  In  the  isolated  village  of 
Sliimoda  the  war  was  broadly  and 
•enly  paved  to, yards  the  1  om- 
crcial  (Treaties  which  Ja¬ 
in  concluded  with  the  United 
States  and  European  powers 
few  years  lattr.  It  is  To- 
nsend  Harris 

Japan  from  entering  Into  tlid 
same  shameful  anu  rllsasterousl  diplomatically 
course  which  slgnalllzetl  the  ohtn-veame  [, 
ing  of  the  foreign  relations!  .of  *u"  ' 

China.  j  A 

His  deep  .appreciation  — 
difficulties  of  the  pro-foreign 
party  in  Japan  at  the  time,  and 
hit,-  bravery  and  coolness  in  re¬ 
ining  in  Yfddo  at  a  time  when 
two-sworded  ronin  were 
brandishing  their  blades,  and 
when  all  the  other  foreign  re¬ 
presentatives  had  fled,  showed  the 
Japanese  hi8  entirety  of  purpose, 
and  his  colleagues  the  futility  of 
their  action. 

s  his  unique  understand- 
,ng  of  the  Japanese  people  after 
irs  of  residence,  and  his 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  coun- 
lnterests  with  those  of  Ja- 
that  showed  him  a  real 
statesman  and  a  true  friend  and 
ounsellor  of  Japan. 

In  his  first  despatch 
Secretary  of  State,  after  arriving 
Shimodn,  he  stated:  "1  repeat 
they  (the  Japanese)  are  superior 
to  any  people  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope."  in  Ills  llrst 

n  with  officials  after  the 
hard-won  permission  to  enter 
Udo,  ho  stated:  "Tho  nations 
the  West  hope  that  by 
of  steam  communications  all  Uie 
world  will  become  as  one  far 
No  nation  hus  tho  right  to 
.use  to  hold  intercourse 
others.” 

Not  content  with  wresting 
unwilling  consent  towards  foreign 


A  RESUME  OF  THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONAIRE 


a  condensed  resume  of  the  on 
swers  to  the  Questionairc  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  edition 
which  was  contributed  to  by  pro¬ 
minent  Japanees  in  various  walks 
of  life,  and  whose  replies  are  to 
be  seen  throughout  these  pages, 
brings  out  salient  points  which 
are  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
the  reader. 


Question  1.— 27  answers  are  in  the 
affirmative,  and  16  are  in  the 
negative,  while 

21  conllrm  the  right  condition¬ 
ally. 

Question  2. — 58  consider  Clause  C 
in  Article  13  -of  the  New  Im¬ 
migration  Law  ns  discrimina¬ 
tory  against  the  Japanese 
people  as  a  race  and  therefore 
objectionable. 

Only  five  persons  reply  "Shi- 
kata  ga  nai”  (translated; 
“Can’t  be  helped!”) 

Question  3. — Nine  answer  ”Y 
while  27  say  "No.” 

20  express  their  acquiescence 
in  the  restriction. 


Japan's  policy  of  allowing 
low  class  immigration  was 

It  merely  followed  tho  natu¬ 
ral  course  of  economic 

events  . 15 

America's  economic  demands 
were  responsible  for  the  im¬ 
migration  of  this  class  of 
labor  . 7 

Question  5.— It  is  an  express! 

of  racial  prejudice  . 4 

Decline  of  the  American 
sense  of  human  Justice..., 

It  is  an  unwise  policy  for 

America  to  follow . ; 

The  American  dislike  of  Ja¬ 
panese  in  purtioulur . ) 

Question  6. — Ambassador  Hani- 
narn  did  not  mean  to  threat. 4 
It  was  an  unhappy  expres¬ 
sion  to  use  . 


Bring  closer  the  economic 

relations  between  the  two 

countries  . 

Solve  the  question  through 

people's  diplomacy  . 

America  must  first  change 

her  Immigration  policy . 

Adopt  "A11  Eye  For  An  Eye" 


ffect 

Christianity  is  already  dead 
Question  10.— Cultivate  better 
understandings  between  the 

two  countries  . 1 

Enter  into  reciprocal  trea¬ 
ties  .  ; 

Abandon  Immigration  . 1 

Destroy  Capitalistic  Im¬ 
perialism  in  both  countries,  i 
Explain  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  Immigration  . 

Enter  into  some  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  Pnciflc 
policies  of  both  countries. . . . 
Start  a  campaign  for  racial 

equality  . . 1 

Strive  to  elevate  the  position 
of  Jaimn  . 


Start  a  great  "Asia  for  Asii 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  answers  is  tho  una¬ 
nimity  with  which  the  reason 
the  Exclusion  Act  is  ascribed  to 
Race  Prejudice  (Part  G.  of  Ques¬ 
tion  S),  unoftected  by  either  eco¬ 
nomic  or  labor  questions. 

It  this  he  true  all  the  efforts  of 
Pnciflc  Const  agitators,  who  during 
the  past  years  have  been  inflam¬ 
ing  the  labor  class  there  with  lurid 
pictures  of  the  economic  menace 
of  Japanese  labor,  have  been  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  smoke-screen 
behind  which  they  have  bid  while 
carrying  on  their  invidious  propa- 

It  is  not  surprising  that  th» 
Japanese  fully  recognize  Race 
Prejudice  ns  the  primary  cause  for 
discrimination  against  them.  It  b 
more  Ilian  passing  strange  that  the 
American  people  have  so  long  been 
hoodwinked  by  Pnciflc  Coast 
Demegogues. 


codore  Roosevelt  takes  his 
Piece  la  the  hearts  of  the  Japa- 
ncsc  people  together  with  Perry 
and  Harris. 

Not  only  Is  it  his  efforts  for  an 
honnrablo  victory  over  Russia,  but 
b’s  unfailing  attitude  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Japanese  people,  and 


j  of  Japanese  in  California  and 
I  other  Pacific  Coast  States  has 
j  won  him  £ls  niche  in  the  Japanese 
j  hall  of  fame  and  regard. 

I  As  was  typical  with  Roosevelt, 
all  his  utterances  in  respect  to 
Japanee  immigrants  to  America 
and  Japanese  residents  in  Amer¬ 
ica  were  marked  with  unequivo¬ 
cal  vigor  and  strength.  He  said: 

,  "Japun  is  a  nation  worthy  0f  the 
highest  regard,  and  her  people 
I  have  a  culture  and  native  virtues 
I  "'ell  worth  our  emulation."  In  the 
course  of  conversation  with  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  advisors  he 
stated  that:  "We  have  entered 
into  treaty  with  Japan  with  res¬ 
pect  to  receiving  her  people  into 
this  country,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  fear  that  this  agreement 
will  not  be  faithfully  adhered  to 
by  the  United  States." 

As  the  most  prominent  apostle 
of  the  principle  of  t’4e  rights  of 
a.  chief  .executive  lie  V.  no  time 
would  lend  himself  to  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  Californian  politicians 
in  their  endeavours  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  Japanese  Immigrants. 
He  sent  Mr.  Taft,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
deliberate  with  state  officers,  but 
Mr.  Taft’s  instructions  from 
President  were  to  the  effect  that 
regnrdles  of  deliberations, 
rights  of  Japanese  resident  in  the 
United  States  and  no  privileges 
granted  to  Japanese  regarding 
entrance  into  the  United  States 
ns  accorded  them  by  law,  were  V< 
be  curtailed. 

The  memory  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  "’HI  long  remain  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Japanese.  His  name  is 
still  on  the  lips  of  many  millions 
in  Japnn,  and  at  this  particular 
time  when  this  nation  is  endur¬ 
ing  slight  and  shame  at  the  hands 
of  her  traditional  friend,  the 
United  States,  thoughts  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  come  unbidden  to 
the  minds  of  his  many  friends  in 
Japan. 


Cyrus  Woods,  Friond  of  Japan. 

spring  of  1S54  Com-  To  quote  froi 


Ht-rcuurse,  lie  entered  into  the 
ish  action  of  the  Japanese  and 
Mr  guidance  so  that  they  might 
:ib,y  cope  with  the  problems 
’hah  lay  before  them.  "I  may 
e  said, to  bo  now  engaged  in 
M,M:ng  the  elements  of  political 
cononiy  to  the  Japanese,  and  in 
them  information  as  to 
king  of  commercial  re- 


Hie 

Euluilons  I,,  the  West. 

At  the  consummation  of  tho 
Commercial  Treaty  he  said.  “The 
pleasure  I  feel  in  having  made 
Ibi-  treaty  is  enhanced  by  the 
reflection  Hint  there  1ms  been  no 
show  u(  coercion,  nor  was  menace 
In  the  least  used  by  me  in 
obtaining  U . 1  told  the  Japa¬ 


nese  at  the  outset  that  my  mis¬ 
sion  was  a  friendly  one;  that  I 
was  not  authorized  to  use  nny 
threats;  that  nil  I  washed  was 
that  they  would  listen  to  the 
truths  that  I  would  lay  before 
them.” 

Truly  a  great  Teacher.  With 
Japan’s  Lords  Ii,  Hotta,  and  Abe, 
at  the  time  oT  the  Opening;  nnd 
her  Ito,  ICatsu.  Kldo,  Saigo,  and 
Okunia  at  the  time  of  the  Re¬ 
storation,  Townsend  Harris  will 
take  his  place  as  one  of  those 
who  safely  steered  the  ship  of 
state  by  reef  nnd  shoal  into  the 
deep,  safe  waters  of  international 
relations. 


HIROSHI  SHIMOMURA 
A  Publicist 

l’lease  refer  to  my  answer  to 
stion  10. 

From  tho  position  Japnn  oc- 
"'s  'n  the  world  politics,  she  is 
"ly  accorded  discriminatory 
tnient 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
itlemcn’s  Agreement.'  the  re- 
:tiou  has  been  prohibition  in 
fai  t.  The  present  legislation  is 
like  "whipping  one’s  Corpse,"  (in¬ 
sulting  the  dead). 

There  has  never  been  a  more 
shameful  exposi 
1>'  than  (his 
ml  people  bein 


10.  The  surface  of  the  1 
limited,  but  population 
1  tries  is  steadily  inci 
Under  the  1 


America.  It  is  too  elf 
'■‘l  explanation.  The  Aim 
Senators’  folly  was  greater 
than  that  of  our  Foreign  Office! 

I-  Whether  it  is  closed  or  m 
mere  formality.  It  is  necessary 
restore  the  friendly  relations 
tween  the  two  nations  so  : 


all 

legislation,  one 
'S  not  allow  another  to 
itli  its  domestic  affairs, 
ternntional  intercourse 
closer  and  closer,  in¬ 
dividual  rights  of  states  as  well  as 
of  private  persons  will  become  im¬ 
possible  to  legislate  without  con¬ 
sidering  accompanying  duties  un 


In 

uiouore  Perry  was  negotiating  the 
first  argeemonts  between  the 
Emp'i-e  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Ilis  task, 
arduous  ns  it  may  have  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  civilized  world  at  that 
time,  was  successfully  concluded 
and  Japnn  and  the  United  States 
tor  long  years  have  l:ved  in  bonds 
of  friendship  and  amity. 

Exactly  seventy  years  later,  in 
the  spring  of  1!I24,  Ambassador 
Cyrus  .Woods  was  confronted 
-v-tli  a  problem  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  solution  and  ono  in  which 
the  balance  was  overwhelmingly 
.disturbed  by  the  prejudice  which 
existed  In  one  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

There  are  those  who  will  say 
that  Mr.  Woods  was  the  child 
of  circumstance;  that,  in  the 
first  place,  Nature  played  into 
l:!^' bunds,  and,  -secondly,  the  in¬ 
sane.  distorted  views'  of  a  body 
of  legislators  became  his  trump 
card. 

Tlvs  the  people  of  Japan  will 
deny.  Mr.  Woods  rose  abovi 
circumstance.  When  the  cata- 
clysmatlc  visitation  of  nature  in¬ 
flicted  tremendous  loss,  spiritual 
and  material,  upon  the  nation 
Inst  September,  Ambassador 
Woods  wn3  not  dismayed  by  the 
terrible  prospect.  With  th 
prompt  decision  which  marks  a 
American  In  a  responsible  pos'i 
tion,  npd  with  a  true  valuation 
of  the  respond  which  would  be 
.immediately  made  to  li!s  appeal, 
'he  enlisted  the  resources  of  both 
arms  of  warfare  of  the  United 
States,  as'  well  as  the  sympathy 
and  material  aid  of  the  entire 
population  of  over  a  hundred 
milLiom 

Japan  will  never  forget  Ambas¬ 
sador  Woods  nnd  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  what  they 
did  during  the  weeks  following 
September  1,  1923. 

But  a  still  graver  situation 
faced  this  great  American  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  April  and  May 
of  this  year.  He  virtually 
shouldered  tho  responsibility  of 
counteracting  the  stupidity  of  the 
American  Senators  in  interpret¬ 
ing  a  harmless  phrase  to  mean 
"grave  consequences"  and  indeed 
caved  the  situation  from  becom¬ 
ing  really  grave. 


has  contributed  a  praiseworthy 
eulogy  of  Ambassador  Woods: 

"If  he  could  be  multiplied  by 
one  thousand,  made  articulate, 
and  despatched  into  tho  fnstnes- 
oe.s  of  Ainericnn  misinformation, 
Ignorance,  and  resulting  pre¬ 
judice,  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,  there  would  be  no 
Amcrican-Japanese  problem. 

His  is  the  practical  formula 
of  vertebrate  peace  on  earth  and 
a  good  will  towards  men  which 
is  not  dependent  upon  tho  color 
of  their  skins  or  the  accident  of 
their  geographical  looat  on.  Ho 
believes  that  good  intent  is  of 
little  value  unless  It  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  acts  rather  than  in 
phrases.  This  is  his  creed,  be¬ 
cause  during  his  short  but  dra¬ 
matic  mission  to  the  Orient  lie 
has  discovered  that  it  is  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  and  not,  n» 
is  generally  taken  for  granted, 
the  matcrinl  advantages  of  trade, 
which  count  most  in  interna¬ 
tional  comity." 

The  Japanese  people,  always 
admiring  moral  nnd  physical 
bravery,  will  not  soon  forget 
Ambassador  Woods,  who,  amidst 
the  travail,  pain  and  danger,  of 
the  days  following  the  earthquake 
nnd  fire  of  September  first,  alone 
stood  planted  like  a  Rock  of 
Gibrnlter  in  a  city  of  desolation, 
calmly  sending  out  cable  after 
cable  to  nil  American  forces  and 
communities  in  near  proximity  to 
Japan,  calling  for  every  available 
aid.  They  will  not  forget  Ambas. 
sador  Woods,  /standing  up  for 
truth,  equity,  nnd  Justice,  when 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  passing  legislation 
upon  the  Japanese  tended  to 
shame  them  before  the  entire 
world. 

He  is  the  fourth  of  a  stalwart 
group  that  has  stood  by  Japan 
In  time  of  perplexity.  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  firm  but  courteous 
friend,  who  first  opened  the 
portals  of  this  Island  Empire  to 
receive  the  rich  Inflow  of  Western 
civilization  and  wealth.  Towns¬ 
end  Harris,  champion  of  the  na¬ 
tions’  equality  anti  counsellor 
during  the  infant  dnys  of  Japan’s 
relations  with  foreign  nations. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  strenuous 
idvocate  for  peace  and  upholder 
of  the  diginity  of  nations.  Cyrus 
Woods,  Friend  of  Japnn. 


J U M PEI  SHINOBU 
A  Diplomat 

This  can  be  done  consistently 
against  certain  kinds  of  inuni 
grants,  but  there  is  room  for  doubt 

s  to  restriction  or  prohibition  of 
particular  nationality  as  a 

•hole. 

2.  Against  "C"  of  Article  13. 

3.  1  cannot  accept  such  a  quota 
for  the  reason  given  under  Ques¬ 
tion  1. 

4.  Immigrants  from  Japan  were 
:ot  always  of  lower  classes:  some 
•t  them  were  superior  to  some 
Juropoan  immigrants  for  instance. 

5.  Such  policy  Is  entirely  non- 

6.  The  phruso  may  be  con¬ 
strued  as  having  such  meaning, 

the  writer  of  the  letter  could 
i  had  no  such  Intention.  It 
unfortunate  that  some  made 
of  the  phrase  for  their  own 
purpose. 

I  think  some  Japanese  had  such 
thought. 

7.  It  depends  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “disagreement.” 

G.  Race  prejudice  is  the 
primary  cause,  all  other  causes 
being  mere  corollaries  thereto. 

9-  No  hindrance;  Christianity 
originally  a  religion  of  the 
colored  races. 

Many:  I  cannot  give  them 
in  this  limited  space. 


DR.  TONGO  TATEBE 
M.P.  and  Educator 

1.  Yes,  and  the  responsibility 
with  it. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
clause  which  indirectly  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  Japanese. 

3.  No,  I  shall  not  bo  satisfied 
with  such  a  quota  regulation. 

4.  An  emigration  policy  Is  the 
worst  of  positive  population  poli¬ 
cies.  This  is  due  to  tlie  folly  and 
Ignorance  of  our  politicians  nnd 
business  men. 

5.  This  attitude  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  American  society  which  lias 
entered  upon  a  period  of  decline. 
One  ought  to  sympathize  with  the 
Americans  for  such  n  fact. 

C.  It  might  have  been  1 


Mr.  Coolidge  may  say  just 
le  likes.  It  will  depend  upon 
Japan  whether  to  close  it  or  not. 
A.  ljf.  E.  ljf.  C.  5*.  D.  7< 
7*.  F  3*.  G„  10*.  H.  (Mr. 
Tntebe  adds)  The  degeneration  of 
lie  Americans  30*.  I  (Do)  The 
nental  lethargy,  or  self-abnsement 
.nd  ^self-humiliation  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese  36*. 

9.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
discern  much  change.  Christian 
propagation  is  itself  like  a  shadow. 

10.  The  ground  gets  firmer 
sometimes  by  a  plentiful  rain  fall. 
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A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  JAPANESE  OPINION 


Diplomacy  To  Be  Successful 
Must  Have  Business  Backing, 
A  Fact  Congress  Overlooks 


NOTHING  SETTLED 
WHEN  JUSTICE  IS 
FOUND  JACKING 


THE  MESSAGE  | 


Baron  Yoshiro  Sakalnnl 
hold  the  important  positions 
!  of  Minister  of  Finance.  1900, 


In- 


at  present  die  position  ot  .Mun- 
ging-Dircctur  of  the  Mitsui 
Bussun  Kanlia  and  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  hnuncial  circle  lie 
seldom  writes  for  publication 
and  we  are  proud  that  we 
have  been  particularly  for- 
tunato  In  securing  from  him 
the  excellent  article  published 
below. 

Looking  into  the  trade  returns 
of  Jupan  and  the  United  Statl 
ono  may  realize  with  something  of 
renewed  vividness  a  closer  econo¬ 
mic  interdejiendenco  between 
two  countries  than  one  has 
agined.  As  a  matter  of  fact  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  past  dccudo 
the  Japanese  exports  to  tho  Unit¬ 
ed  States  have  been  tripled  und 
the  imports  therefrom  quintupled. 
Tho  United  States  also  on  its  part 
has  made  a  remarkable  progress 
in  her  Far  Eastern  trade, 
all  the  principal  countries 
trading  with  Japan  the  United 
States  had  stood  previously  far 
below  Great  Britain,  China  and 
British  India  in  respect  of  im¬ 
ports.  But  it  has  now  secured 
unchallengeable  place  as  importers  | 
of  merchandize  into  this  country, 
its  goods  comprising  25. 8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Japaneso  imports  in 
1923;  whereas  they  were  only  7.2 
per  cent,  of  tho  imports  in  1S83 
or  thirty  years  before.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  American 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
seem  to  look  lightly  upon  our  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  to  their  country, 
should  beur  this  fact  in  mind,  for 
mere  diplomacy  without  buslm 
backing  means  very  little.  The 
following  shows  the  details 


icun  steel  products  sent  to  Jr 
in  the  live  years  since  tho  war 
:he  total  exports  in  gross  ton 
American  Exports,  1919  to  1920, 
inclusive,,  in  gross  tons. 


C»'T^olt«l  wire  ... 

»>Dltal  itccu. 
colls  . . 

Total . . 


ternationnl  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  in  Berlin,  etc.  I'e  is 
now  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers  and  has  been  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  untiring  work  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Jnpan  .  and  America. 


A  nntlon  which  purchases  26.5 
per  cent  of  a  country's  Bteel  ex¬ 
ports  over  a  live  year  period  must 
be  of  vital  importance  to  tho 
dustry  of  that  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  is  a  heavy  importer  of  Ja¬ 
panese  raw  silk,  silk  fabrics,  tea 
camphor  and  China  ware.  The 
Japanese  exports  to  tho  United 
States  during  the  past  decade 
are  .as  follows:  — 


between  American 
Jnpan  on  tho  Pacific  Is  the  worst 
calamity  that  may  happen  to  hu¬ 
manity.  We,  the  people  of  both 
countries,  arc  duly  bound  to  prev¬ 
ent  It,  and  I  dare  state  that  the 
lapanese  people  os  a  whole  are 
one  in  their  determination  to  bo 
friendly  with  the  United  States. 

Our  nation  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
kindness  of  tho  American  people 
t+hich  has  been  consistently 
shown  to  Japan  for  the  past 
seventy  years.  Wo  remeber  that 
kindness  and  are  grateful 
America,  but  that  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude  will  return  in  manifold  ways 
when  the  principle  of  Justico  and 
humanity  is  observed.  We  must 
always  Insist  that  Justico  and 
fairplay  be  done  to  us  as  we  must 
observe  it  toward  others. 

I  believe  thnt  tho  present  ques¬ 
tion  between  America  and  Japan 
easily  solved  If  the  American 
peoplo  so  will.  "Nothing  Is 
tied  until  rightly  settled"  is  for- 
true. 


In  this  issue  of  The  Japan  Times,  the  oldest  English- 
language  daily  of  Japan,  are  presented  the  views  of  a 
large  number  of  people,  selected  from  many  walks  of 
life  and  of  varying  degrees  of  rank,  position,  wealth  and 
calling.  These  contributors  were  requested  to  express 
their  opinions  on  certain  phases  of  American-Japanese 
relations  in  the  utmost  frankness,  avoiding  that  polite 
insincerity  that  too  frequently  marks  the  setting  forth  of 
a  controversial  point  of  view  when  it  is  to  be  read  by 
those  believed  to  hold  views  to  the  contrary.  In  their 
entirety,  the  letters,  articles  and  answers  herein  present 
a  cross-section  of  Japanese  opinion  such  as,  we  believe, 
has  never  before  been  presented  to  our  friends  of  the 
United  States. 

To  these  columns  have  contributed  Japanese  of  many 
opinions  on  many  points,  some  presenting  views,  in  frank¬ 
ness  and  sincerity,  that  may  appear  extraordinary  to  the 
American  readers  to  whom  they  are  primarily  addressed 
No  individual  opinion,  of  course,  expresses  general  public 
opinion,  and  no  general  deduction  should  be  drawn  from 
any  one  opinion  herein  set  down.  We  trust  that  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  will  weigh  the  consensus  of  opinion  to  be 
derived  from  a  reading  of  them  all,  which  concensus 
may  be  regarded  as  the  mass  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  Empire. 

We  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  many  opi¬ 
nions  set  forth  in  these  columns  will  give  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  Japan  is  thinking  in 
respect  to  the  immigration  issue  and  in  regard  to  the 
clause  of  the  recently  enac  ted  Immigration  Law  exclud¬ 
ing  Japanese  from  entering  the  United  States. 

The  Japan  Times  has  solicited  the  letters  and  articles 
herein  published,  in  order  present  them  as  a  Message 
from  Japan  to  America,  the  hope  that  this  Message 
will  rekindle  the  fires  of  ue  understanding,  and  in  the 
further  hope  that  this  publication  of  views  and  opinions 


WILL  AMERICA 

DISAPPOINT  HER 
FIRM  FRIEND ? 


Brusque  Brushing  Aside  Of 
The  F  ruits  Of  F  riendly  Efforts 
Came  As  Surprise  And  Shock 


(X  Aral  five  iiionllu) 

To  Illustrate,  Japan  lias  bought 
from  the  United  States 
sort  of  industrial  machinery.  The 
following  table  testifies  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  Japan  as  a  b 
of  American  machinery,  ranking 
in  1913  the  eighth  in  order  but  the 
second  In  1922  though  falling  to 
the  third  In  1923. 

Comparative  values  of  foreign 
markets  for  American  machinery. 


I.M?  101 
2  090  073 
1  CMS  ;.?J 


United  Kingdom. 

. 

Mexico  ...  . 
AatlraiU  _ 

Otbcr  OouolYwi. 


Japan  is  also  a  heavy  buyer  of 
American  steel,  her  purchases 
constituting  a  striking  proportion 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Based  on  the  official 
data  tho  following  table  shows  the 
proportion  of  seven  leading  Amer- 


(X  first  fltc  tuoLt'.s) 

As  will  bo  seen  from  tlio  above 
table  tho  United  States  holds  the 
premier  place  in  the  foreign  trade 
ot  Japan.  Its  portion  comprise 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  tho  to¬ 
tal  exports  and  far  surpassing  tho 
other  countries.  For  example,  a? 
to  raw  silk,  the  United  States  Im¬ 
ported  50,711,000  pounds  In  1922 
hlch  Japah  contributed  40.- 
028,000  pounds  or  79  per  cent  of 
the  total  .  imports.  Tho  United 
States  has  become  by  far  the  lar¬ 
gest  silk  consuming  and  manu¬ 
facturing  country  In  the  world, 
Its  silk  industry  ongaging  over 
130.000  persons  and  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  amounting  to  $GOO,000,000. 
There  has  thus  been  established 
a  close  interdependence  between 
the  American  silk  manufacturing 
industry  and  the  Japanese  reeling 
Industry. 

Encouraging  Trade  Increase 

Very  fortunately  for  both  count¬ 
ries  there  are  very  few  branches 
of  industry  that  aro  in  rivalry 
•111  likely  come  Into  keen 

competition  with  each '  other  in 
tho  world's  market.  .The 
sumptivo  and  productive  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japan  lias  been  due  main¬ 
ly.  to  tiie  purchase  of  raw  and 
other  materials  from  foreign 
countries.  And  in  this  A 
Industry  has  been  ‘tho  largest 
beneficiaries  us  wo  have  seen, 
will  be  to  mutual  Interest 
industrial  cooperation  between 

two  peoples  Is  promoted  In  some 
way  or  other.  It  may  be  suggest¬ 
ed  that  American  semi-finished 
irticles  should  be  imported  and 
vorked  upon  in  Japanese  factories 
is  a  Joint  enterprise  or  other- 

The  future  of  the  Americo-Ja- 


ppling  effects  of  the 
cent  earthquake  disaster  upon  her 
industrial  development  have  not 
been  so  ruinous  as  was  imagined. 
The  trade  between  the  two  c 
increasing  steadily, 
the!  result  that  the  economic 
lations  are  becoming  still  closer, 
which  in  their  turn  are  conductive 
to  tho  development  of  the  com¬ 
merce. 

Through  Commerce  to  Amity 
There  is  ft  traditional  amity  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  United 
States  since  tho  opening  of  thi 
country  to  the  world's  Intercourse, 
and  anybody  who  knows  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  growth  of  recent  trade 
relation  between  Japan  and  tho 
United  States  should  know  that 
this  amicable  friendship  has 
spired  tlie  people  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  for  mutual  comprehension 
■nd  confidence  which  contributed 
o  the  steady  and  rupid  develop 
ment  of  trade  betwee 

countries.  Where  there 
no  confidence  nnd 
rjt  of  cooperation  there  wa 
dom  any  success. 

In  comerclal  relations  the  pros- 
erlty  of  one  party  is  usually 
advantageous  to  tho  other, 
ought  to  be  considered,  therefor* 
tho  bounden  duty 
the  people  of  both  countries 
and  all  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
friendship  which  has  been 
such  n  potent  factor  in  the  past, 
have  seen,  and  whch  shoul 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  heal- 
social  and  business  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  countries, 
guaranteeing  peace  on  the  Pacific, 
creating  a  new  and  vigorous 
sciousncss  that  without  this 
friendly  cooperation  neither  par! 
will  succeed,  while  with  it  either 
will  never  fall.  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  said,  of  course,  that  such 
cooperation  should  not  bo  confin¬ 
ed  to  businessmen  only,  but  the 


Dr  J.  Soyeda  studied  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
and  in  Cambridge  and  Heidel¬ 
berg  Universities.  He  has 
hilld  several  important  Gov¬ 
ernment  positions  and  was 
once  Vice-Minister  of  Finance 
under  the  Okuma  Cabinet. 

Before  going  Into  any  discussion 
of  this  matter  let  us  consider: 

A.  Whether  the  United  States 
and  Japan  should  develop  and  reap 
mutual  benefits — material  and 

spiritual — by  furthering  commer¬ 
cial.  religious  and  scientific 
tionshlps;  or  whether  they  i 
lose  all  this  simply  over  a  matter 
of  the  entrance  or  the  barrins  of 
a  few  hundred  immigrants. 

Whether  they  should  co¬ 
operate  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  Pacific;  or  whether 
they  should  sacrifice  Internationa! 
peace  for  the  sake  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  problem. 

C.  Whether  they  should  solve 
the  racial  problem  by  a  high  and 


the  fire  ot  racial  hatred  thereby 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  conflict  far 
more  extensive  and  bloody  than 
tho  late  war. 

i  Good  Faith 


will  elicit  a  Message  from  America  to  Japan  in  the  form 

of  as  equally  a  frank  and  road  expression  of  American  noble  senae  °r  mo^a^°nki  dle 

n  •  justice;  or  whether  they  will  kindle 

views. 

Through  such  an  exchange  of  honest  opinion  we 
believe  that  the  beginning  of  a  renewed  understanding 
will  come,  and  with  a  renewal  of  understanding  and  a 
brushing  away  of  the  undergrowth  of  misunderstanding 
that  has  been  zealously  cultivated  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  that  staunch  friendship 
that  has  heretofore  marked  the  relations  of  Japan  and 
America  during  the  past  seventy  years,  ever  since  Japan 
entered  the  world  of  international  relations  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  hope  of  The  Japan  limes  materializes  and  a 
Message  from  America  to  Jaian  is  received,  such  a  mes¬ 
sage  will  Jfe  published  in  a  bf^irwual  edition,  that  it  may 
have  the  widest  possible  field  of  -fulness  in  this  corner 
of  the  globe. 

We  send  this  Message  forth  t<  \  merica,  trusting  that 
it  may  receive  as  frank  a  hearing  as  the  contributors 
to  it  have  been  frank  and  honest  in  the  setting  forth  of 
their  views  on  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to  this  Nation, 
and  in  the  further  trust  that  thi:  message  may  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  near  future. 


Why  Has  America  Found  The 
Japanese  Undesirable  People 
As  Settlers  And  Neighbours ? 


I.anese  economic  relation  depends  i  official  elements  of  each  country 
upon  the  prosperity  and  friendly  both  at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
relation  of  tho  two  countries  should  also  endeavour  to  see 
about  which  there  should  be  no  j  this  spirit  promtly  worked  out 
misgivings.  Fortunately  for  Japan  for  mutual  benefits. 


Madame  H.  Hatoyama  Is 
Ihe  widow  o«  the  late  Dr.  Ha- 
toyama  and  fs  widely  known 
as  a  pioneer  educationalist  of 
Japan.  He  sons  are  pran 
nent  publicists. 

A  certain  Professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wellesley  spoke  In  a 
meeting  of  educational  men 
in  Tokyo  on  the  subject 

of  anti-Japanlsm,  comparing 

it  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


cnid  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
nuito  against  his  own 

conscience  that  the  Kaiser  should 
he  kifi^  and  Indemnity  be  de¬ 
manded  of  Germany  entirely  be- 
v„nd  her  resources,  that  he  might 
win  popularity-  In  a  similar  way. 
tho  anti-Japanese  legislation  was 
.  creation  In  tho  hands  of  somo 
American  politicians  who  were 
directly  interested  In  the  matter, 
(Continued  on  Page  17,  Col.  1) 


Japan  for  her  part  has  been 
eager  and  faithful  to  keep  alive 
the  traditonal  friendship  with  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  much  to  meet  with 
America’s  wishes  so  long  as  they 
were  reasonable  and  bearable.^  The 
proofs  for  making  this  statement 
are  many,  leading  ones  being  the  i 
faithful  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  | 

of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement, " 
tho  abolition  of  the  issuing  ol 
passports  to  so-called  "picture 
brides."  and  above  oil  JApan  a 
prompt  entrance  into  the  concilia¬ 
tory  atttitude  and  promises  of  the 
Washington  Conference. 

To  these  must  be  added  the 
prevalence  of  moderation  and 
forbearance  shown  throughout 
this  country  while  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Bill  was  up  for 
discussion  and  after  it  had 
been  passed  by  Congress.  Such 
facts  as  the  warm  and  sincere 
welcome  given  to  the  American 

"round-the-world"  aviators  by  the 
whole  Japanese  nation  Just  at  tho 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  BUI.  and 
the  unanimous  vote  passing  the  bill 
to  solve  the  much  abused  question 
of  dual  citizenship  by  the  Diet  oven 
after  President  Coolidgo  had  given 
his  assent  to  the  Immigration  BUI, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Right  Must  Triumph 
With  the  excotpion  of  extreme 
views  held  by  few  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  Is  united  and  determined  to 
solve  the  problem  and  remedy  the 
defects  by  a  due  revision  of  the 
existing  treaty  or  by  other  dip¬ 
lomatic  means.  Japan  is  earnest¬ 
ly  expectant  and  hopeful  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  fair  nnd  Just 
views  in  America.  Tills  Is  a  dem¬ 
and  unmistakable  evidence  that 
Japan  Is  ready  to  act  in  tho  right 
way  with  respect  to  the  three 
alternative  questions  put  before. 

Therefore  It  remains  but  to  aoo 
— whether  tho  United  States  is 
prepared  to  do  the  same  or  to 
disappoint  Japan,  in  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  commercial,  International 
or  racial  consequences. 

Of  course,  ns  tho  most  wealthy 
powerful  nation  existing  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  can  do  ns  she  wishes. 
She  might  go  still  urther  nnd  by 
revising  her  Constitution  deprive 
the  right  of  citizenship  to  those 
born  in  tho  United  States  of 
Japnneso  parentage.  But  what  .is 
the  use  or  Justification  of  going 
to  such  an  extremity.  Is  It  the 
way  to  treat  innocent  Japanese 
residing  in  America  whoso  right 
Is  guaranteed  by  tho  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  Commonwealth?  1* 
It  fijlr  and  reasonable  to  Ignor 
the  good  intention  nnd  precious 
honor  of  a  friendly  nation?  Sup¬ 
posing  that  no  deference  be  paid 
to  Japan  or  to  the  Japanese  In 
Amotlcu,  Is  it  not  against  the 
truo  American  spirit  of  equality. 
Justico  and  fraternity? 

It  is  tho  ardent  prayer  of  the 
whole  nation  of  Japan  that  fair¬ 
ness  and  Justico  should  ultimately 
prevail  In  tho  United  States,  nnd 
thnt  the  problem  should  bo  solved 
in  a  way  worthy  of  tho  Greatest 
Rooublic  of  the  World,  enabling 
thereby  the  two  nations  to  work, 
hand  in  hand,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
not  only  for  their  mutual  benefit 
but  for  tho  causo  of  International 
peace  an -I  -fvlflzation. 


Mr.  Motosada  Zumoto  is  well 
known  as  an  eminent  English 
scholar  and  v.riter.  He  was 
twice  appointed  as  Private 
Secretary  to  the  .'ate  Prince 
Ito  and  was  once  non-olficial 
member  of  the  Residency- 
General  of  Chosen.  He  is  a 
Journalist  by  temperament  as 
well  as  in  qualification.  He 
is  the  founder  of  The  Japan 
Times. and  was  onco  connected 
with  the  Seoul  Press.  Mr.  Zu- 
moto  owns  and  edits  that  ex¬ 
cellent  weekly  English  maga- 
gine.  Tl-.e  Herald  ot  Asia. 

Speaking  before  tho  Wortt 
Coneys  convened  at  Hono 
Hawaii,  in  .October,  1921.  I 
a  reference,  among  othor 
things,  to  possible  dangers  of  col¬ 
lision  between  the  antagonistic 
cultures  represented  by  the 
Americans  and  Japanese.  I  may 
here  quote  some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  I  then  ventured  on  this 
delicate  topic:— 

"It  has  to  be  admitted  that, 
when  two  civilizations  express¬ 
ing  temperaments  and  moods  ns 
different  from  each  other  as  the 
civilizations  of  tho  Orient  and 
contact,  the 
be  mutually 


Occident  come 
shock  Is  bound 
unpleasant  and  disconcerting. 
The  Impact  necessarily  engen¬ 
ders  heat  which,  unless  It  is 
handled  with  utmost  care  and 
patience,  may  result  in 
flagrntions  unparalleled  in  the 

dark  history  of  human  wrong* 

nnd  sufferings. 

“When  Commodore  Perry 
forcibly  knocked  at  tho  unwill¬ 
ing  doors  of  secluded  Japan 
somo  seventy  years  ago,  he  llttlo 
thought  that  ho  was  In  truth 
opening  a  floodgate  of  endless 
trouble  and  tribulation  to  the 
world  of  the  West  In  general 
nnd  to  his  own  country 
ticular.  I  do  not  mean 
way  to  blame  either  the  ««»»"* 
American  oBlc.r  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  sent  him.  He  only 
rertorme.1  «  »*  ”'hlcl'  ln 

irresistible  march  ot  humno 
affairs  ...no  one  htttl  to  tackle 
sooner  or  later.  And  to  hi.  ere- 
.lit,  It  most  ho  said  that  he 
accomplished  his  painful  tvoik 
with  so  much  Skill  and  Judgment 

ibered  by 
is  ono  of 


ment  the  West  has  to  go  through 
in  its  relations  and  attitude 
toward  the  East  will  be  ex¬ 
treme  !y  painful,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  easily  conceivable  that  this 
process  will  not  be  free  from 
complications  and  even  crises 
threatening  grave  catastrophes. 

"While  not  unaware  of  the 
pitfalls  and  dangers  ahead  of 
us  in  this  direction,  I  feel  sure 
that  this  problem  of  cultural 
collision  will  not  lead  to  warlike 
complications  In  so  far  at  least 
as  it  concerns  Joapn  and  the 
United  States.  Tho  question  of 
cultural  antagonism  la  one  that 
cannot  BottteA  tv  oCT\c'.n\ 

conventions.  It  Is  a  permanent 
problem  of  history,  and  we 
Orientals  aro  ready  to  take  a 
philosophic  view  of  the  matter. 
We  will  certainly  not  hesitate 
to  call  attention,  sometimes  :n 
a  loud  voice,  to  tho  Occident’s 
failure  or  unwillingness  to 
meet  our  Just  demands  for  fair 
treatment  when  such  failure  on 
Its  part  is  considered  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  our  honor  or  our 
vital  Interests.  But  we  aro  not 
in  any  haste  to  press  the  point, 
trusting  to  the  ultimate  wend¬ 
ing  of  evil  ways  on  tho  part  of 
the  West. 

“This  philosophic  attitude  of 
mind  on  tho  part  of  the  East  is 
illustrated  In  a  striking  manner 
by  Japan's  handling  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  question.  Deeply  as  wo 
feel  the  afTront  which  the  Stnte 
of  California,  by  its  frankly  dis¬ 
criminatory  legislation  against 
our  nationals  lawfully  admitted 
there,  and  in  other  ways,  per¬ 
sistently  offers  to  our  national 
amour  proper,  there  aro  few 
sane-minded  men  among  us 
who  oven  dream  ot  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  war  ln  connection  with 
the  problem  of  California.  Whllo 
in  no  way  relaxing  our  efforts 
to  settle  this  trouble  In  a  man¬ 
ner  satisfactory  to  both  sides, 
we  at  the  samo  time  realizo 
the  peculiar  difficulties  lying  in 
the  way  of  such  solution.  We 
arc,  consequently,  prepared  to 
possess  our  soul  In  patience  and 
trust  to  tho  jjotont  power  of 
tlmo  In  solving  all  difficulties. 


that  he  Is  now  roroeii 
tho  Japanese  peoplo  i 
their  greatest  benefactors. 


Tho  Awakening 


Of  Japan 
"So  long  ns  the  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  West  re¬ 
mained  limited  and  occasional, 
there  was  ot  course  little  danger 
of  a  serious  clash.  But  the 
•outlook  ossenltally  changed  when 
the  East  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  hold  its  own  against 
tho  West  ln  all  fields  of  activity. 
In  war  and  In  peace.  The 
Japaneso  victories  at  Mukden 
and  in  tho  Sea  of  Japan 
nounced  to  tho  astonished  world 
tho  opening  of  a  now  er; 
tho  history  of  relations  between 
East  and  West.  Tho  process 
.of  mental  and  moral  readjust- 


Question  As  Old  As  History 
"In  ft  word  tho  difference  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  many  centuries'  stand¬ 
ing;  it  Is  In  fact  ns  old  as 
history  Itself.  If  the  West  per¬ 
sistently  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  Justice  nnn 
aggravates  tho  aningonism  of 
culture  by  Injecting  race  pre¬ 
judice  Into  it,  It  Is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  tho  result  may 
possibly  be  a  war  of  races  in¬ 
comparably  more  calamitous 
than  tho  last  great  war  itself. 
To  a  largo  extent,  therefore,  tho 
responsibility  for  tho  avoidance 
of  such  a  calamity  rests  with  the 
civilized  nations  of  tho  West. 
Wo  havo  too  much  confidence 
In  tho  good  sense  of  those  na¬ 
tions  to  think  It  probable  that 
(Continued  on  Pago  10,  Col.  I) 
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In  Religion,  Trade  And 
Culture  Japan  Owes  Much 
To  Transpacific  Friends 


what  they  call  a  blunder  which 
the  Congress  made.  Let  not  pro. 
tessional  party  politicians  rule 
nation!  Let  not  un-American 
Americans  control  America!  May 
the  spirit  of  the  Puritans  and 
Huguenots  of  old  (though  the 
condition  of  the  United  States 
is  changed  and  a  new  modified 
policy  may  be  needed,  yet  their 
pirit  ought  to  be  followed)  and 
he  mind  of  Was'h-ngton  and 
Lincoln  still  rule  the  Great  Re 
lublic! 

And  let  the  light  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Stars  unitedly  shine  forth 
n  its  brightness  and  glory  for 
the  peace  and  enlightenment 
the  Pacific  and  of  the  whole 
world. 


Prof.  M.  Matsumoto  is  a 
graduate  of  Tale  University 
and  occupies  the  position  cf 
Vice-President  of  the  Kansai 
Gakuin.  a  well  known  Metho¬ 
dist  mission  college  at  Kobe. 

•The  United  States  is  Japan’: 
best  customer  in  respect  to  both 
exports  and  imports. 

Thirty  five  percent 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  with 
the  United  States. 

In  respect  to  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  and  their  technical  ap¬ 
plication,  the  United  States  has 
been  an  excellent  instructor  and 
it  Is  altogether  probable  that  this 
relation  will  continue.  Even  the 
religion  of  Jesus  now  deeply 
oted  in  Japanese  soil  was 
planted  at  first  chiefly  by  Amer- 
ioan  missionaries.  It  n 
needless  to  repeat  that 
the  United  Stateq  which  some 
seventy  years  ago  introduced  Ja¬ 
pan  into  the  comity  of  nations. 

The  Japanese  people  have  an 
historic  and  sentimental  bias  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  But 
is  Japan’s  present  aftitude 
ward  the  United  States  changing 
on  account  of  the  enactment  of 
the  new  immigration  legislation 
containing  the  Japanese  exclu¬ 
sion  clause?  Japan's  attitude 
toward  America.  I  should  confess, 
is  now  rather  an  attitude  of 
disappointment  and  discontent, 
but  nevertheless  an  attitude  of 
patience,  forbearance,  persistent 
good  will  and  trust. 

No  Senister  Designs 
Such  a  strong  tie  as  has  been 
existing  for  so  long  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  America  cannot  and 
outfit  not  to  no  XiroWon.  Only 
by  friendship  and  co-operation 
will  the  two  nations  benefit  eco¬ 
nomically  and  otherwise.  It  is 
not  Japan's  ambition  to  control 
the  Pacific.  Much  less  is  it  her 
plan  to  gain  a  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  m  the  States  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  coast.  The  congested  popula. 
lion  of  Japan  needs  an  outlet. 
The  United  States  and  Canada, 
because  of  their  sparsely  settled 
condition,  their  immediate  prox¬ 
imity  and  their  rich  soil,  natural, 
ly  Invite  immigrnton.  The  Unit, 
ed  States  has,  however,  her  own 
problems  and  the  immigration 
problem  is  a  very  serious  one  as 

"What  we  Japanese  really  want 
iB  full  recognition  by  America 
and  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
ask  for  our  people  that  they,  by 
treaty,  be  placed  upon  the  plane 
of  equality  with  the  most  favored 
nations,  that  they  bo  recognized 
ns  the  equal  of  any  nation  of 
the  'white  race;'  in  short,  that 
the  Japanese  bo  given  the 
privilege  of  immigration  to 
the  States  on  the  equal  quota 
basis,  and  also  the  right  of 
naturalization,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  citizens  upon 
the  same  terms  that  the  Germans, 
French,  Russians.  Hungarians, 
Italians,  Polos,  Spanish,  Por- 
tugeuse,  Jews  and  Syrians  maj 
immigrate  and  become  oitlzens 
of  America. 


Compare  Japanese  To  Syr 

What  we  protest  against  ii 
discrimination  clause  In  the 
Immigration  Law.  We  hope  that 
America  ib1  not  excluding  Asiatic? 
from  her  country  because  the; 
are  not  white  in  color.  Who  or- 
whiter,  Syrians  or  Chinese, 
Hungarians  or  Japanese' 
hope  that  the  United  Stntcs  that 
has  been  a  moral  leader  of  the 
world  is  not  fomenting  any  future 
race  war.  Tho  Jnpaneso  people 
do  not  understand  why  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  which  once  caused  ; 
•‘hermit  nutlon  In  the  East  to  glv 
up  Its  policy  of  exclusion  is  now 
herself  adopting  the  same  pollc;' 
with  regard  to  that  nation. 

Are  the  Japanese  less  wor ) 
people,  from  an  Americi 
point,  than  the  Poles,  Hungarfana. 
Russians  and  Syrians? 

Japanese  clement  in  the  Stal 
menace  to  tho  American  civiliza¬ 
tion?  Who  can  honestly  baliev 
that? 

It  may  seem  rather  strange 
that  a  country  which  sends 
sionaries  abroad  preaching  \the 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood!  of 
mankind  makes  a  discriminatj 
of  color  and  race  at  home, 
are  happy  to  know,  however 
thl8  Japanese  exclusion  legist! 
tion  does  not  really  represent  th) 
mind  of.  the  American  people  andN 
that  they  aYe  trying  to  coj'rSc 


LET  JAPAN  ACT 
IN  THE  BETTER 
CHRISTIAN  WAY 

Mr.  Isoli  Yamagata  i3  a  we'i 
known  student  of  English  and 
a  writer  on  contemporary  to¬ 
pics  which  frequently  appear 
in  English  as  well  as  in  ver¬ 
nacular  papers.  Mr.  Ynmaga- 
ta  was  once  Editor  of  the 
Seoul  Press  published  in  Ko- 

Could  America  be  induced  to 
revoke  tho  discriminatory 
migration  law,  nothing  would  be 
more  welcome.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
that  in  spite  of  all  sincere  and 
earnest  efforts  (hat  are  being  and 
wi|l  bo  put  forth  by  Japan  and 
her  friends  in  America,  such  t 
tingency  will  not  take  place 
many  years  to  come,  if  c 
it  appears  that 
American  people  as  a  whole 
determined  to  dose  their  doors 
against  us  nnd  will  not  soon 
change  their  minds.  They  have 
good  reasons  for  desiring  to  keep 
fheir  land  entirely  white,  though 
few  people  will  dare  say  that  It 
s  not  selfish  and  is  not  In 
variance  with  Christian  precepts. 

Hardship  In  California 
The  Americans  are  but  human 
Possessed  of  all  the  moral 
shortcomings  man  is  heir  to. 
Unless  their  nature  undergoes  a 
sudden  change  for  the  better, 
they  will  abide  by  the  decision 
their  legislators  have  adopted 
against  us.  Not  only  that  but  as 
time  goes  on  the  more  character¬ 
istic  of  them,  will  begin  to 
persecute  the  Japunesc  ioimi 
grants  already  living  among 
them.  They  will  even  desire  and 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  legally  pos¬ 
sessed  by  them.  Prediction  Is 
dangerous,  but  I  think  I  can  sale. 

iredlct  that  if  things  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  drift  on  «s  at  present, 
the  situation  will  grow  worse  and 
the  unpleasant  feelings,  which  arc 
now  being  folt  by  both  Americans 
nnd  Japanese,  will  bo  aggravated 
into  enmity  and  even  hatred 
The  result  will  be  something 
disastrous. 

All  of  us  must  endeavor  to 
prevent  such  contingency  from 
talcing  place.  Somo  bold  and 
heroic  steps  must  now  be  taken, 
before  It  Is  too  late.  As  I  already 
said,  Americans  in  lliolr  present 
od  of  mind,  nro  hardly  likely 
take  such  stops.  It  then  loi¬ 
rs  that  Japnn  must  act. 

Withdraw  All  Immigrants 

In  wlmt  way,  then,  shall  Japan 
:?  In  order  to  got  rid  once 
for  all  of  tho  fundamental  cause 
of  perpetual  Japanosc-Americnn 
frictions,  I  had  been  for  years 
advocating  tho  completo  wlthdra. 
'val  of  tho  Japancso  immigrants 
om  California.  Once  more  1 
go  that  this  suggestion  of  mine 
acted  upon  at  tho  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date.  This  stop,  If  taken 
by  our  Qovornpiont,  will  convince 
America,  ns  nothing  will  i 
strongly,  how  highly  wo  value 
her  friendship  nnd  how 
wo  desire  to  live  In 
amity  with  our  great 
across  tho  Pacific.  It  will 
to  the  Amorlcnn  people 
heathen  us  WO  arc,  We 
act  on  the  teaching  of  Christ 
turning  tho  other  check  to 
slapped. 

The  world  is  full  of 
nnd  woe.  because  tho 
Christian  nations  or  the  West  re 
fuso  to  net  as  Christ  taught  us 
Let  Japan  be  the  first  to  act  llki 
a  Christian  nation  and  show  tr 
the  world  the  practicability  o' 
tho  Sermon  on  tho  Mount.  Pcrhnp 
’he  world  will  be  the  hotter  by 


NOT  RESTRICTION  BUT  DISCRIMINATION 


Japanese,  as  a  people  and  as  a  Government,  hnv 
never  resented  "restriction"  as  a  general  thing,  although, 
naturally,  regretting  that  the  opportunities  of  the 
United  States  are  not  open  to  some  portion  of  he" 
surplus  population. 

It  is  “Discrimination”  which  both  the  Japanese  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Japanese  people  resent. 

This  ought  to  be  clearly  understood. 

Through  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  so  successfully 
made  political  capital  out  of  the  “anti- Japanese 
question,  the  American  people  generally  have  been  nuuhj 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  “Hood 
America”  with  immigrants,  largely  with  some  vague 
and  undefined  political  or  military  object. 

That-  Japan  does  not  resent  restriction  is  evidenc¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  in  Japan 
any  showing  of  resentment  against  the  “White  Aust¬ 
ralia”  policy,  under  which  emigrants  from  Japan  arc 
not  allowed  to  enter  that  land  nor  help  to  people  its 
great  tracts  of,  as  yet,  waste  country.  The  reason  is 
that  the  Australian  policy  is  not  “discriminatory”. 

That  Japan  does  not  resent  restriction  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  was  evidenced  by  the  willingness  with  which 
this  country  entered  into  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement, 
which  agreement  Japan  has  most  scrupulously  observ¬ 
ed,  to  such  an  extent  that  today  there  are  fewer  Japa¬ 
nese  subjects  in  the  United 'States,  including  Hawaii, 
than  fifteen  years  ago. 

That  there  is  today  no  desire  in  Japan  to  send  many 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  in  the  name  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  a  year  ago  that,  If  Japan  were  to  be  included 
among  the  “quota  countries”  under  the  pending  Amer¬ 
ican  Immigration  Law,  it  would  be  considered  here 
that  the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement  would  remain  in  ef¬ 
fect,  so  that  to  even  the  fewer  than  two  hundred  im¬ 
migrants  eligible  for  admission  to  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  the  quota  rule  passports,  would  not  he  issued  if  of 
the  laboring  class. 

That  Japan  has  no  political  designs  in  America 
through  the  citizenship  right  conferred  by  Hie  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Stales  upon  children  of  Japanese 
parents  horn  in  the  United  States  is  well  ■  \idenced  in 
the  fact  that  for  years  Japan  has  been  tin  only  nation, 
among  the  many  which  consider  citizenship  as  based 
upon  race,  that  has  had  a  provision  in  its  citizenship 
aw  permitting  children  of  its  race  born  abroad  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  citizenship  of  the  fathers.  This  law  lias 
recently  been  extended  so  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
menjt  recognizes  as  citizens  of  the  lajid  of  their  birth  all 
Japanese  children  born  in  the  United  States,  except  as  ex¬ 
pressly  demonstrate  their  desire  to  be  regarded  as  Ja¬ 
panese  subjects.  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  to  mention  on¬ 
ly  a  Jew,  have  no  such  provisions  in  their  cilizens^sipi 
laws. 

All  the  talk  of  Japanese  desire  to  encourage  the  Ja¬ 
panese  birth  rate  in  the  United  States;  all  the  talk  of 
Hie  subsidizing  of  brides  from  Japan  for  Japanese  in 
America,  and  such,  is  spread  either  by  those  who  know¬ 
ingly  deceive  the  American  people  in  order  to  profit 
politically  through  the  racial  antagonism  aroused  or  by 
those  who  speak  in  ignorance,  never  having  impartial¬ 
ly  investigated  the  facts. 

Japanese  emigrants  would  settle  in  the  United 
Slates  eagerly,  if  permitted.  That  is  beyond  question, 
just  as  the  emigrants  of  every  other  country  of  the  globe 
desire  to  enter  America  and  have  been  entering  America 
at  such  a  rale  as  to  necessitate  the  checks  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  Law  of  1921,  and  of  this  year.  Japanese  have 
(lie  same  desire  to  better  themselves  as  have  Irish,  the 
Kalians  the  Spanish  and  every  other  race. 

Hut  Japan  has  been  the  only  nation  among  the  many 
which  has  met  the  growing  objection  in  America  lo  ex¬ 


tensive  immigration:  the  only  nation  to  enter  into  ait 
agreement  to  restrict  the  emigration  of  her  people  to 
America. 

Japan  has  always  recognized  the  right  of  the  United 
Stales  to  determine  her  own  immigration  policy,  as  all 
other  nations  determine  their  immigration  policies. 

K  is  lioj  reslrielion,  therefore,  but  discrimination 
that  is  objected  to,  and  Japan  believes  that  in  such  ob¬ 
jection  she  has  right  on  her  side,  the  right  of  treaty, 
taw  and  humanity. 

Particularly  does  she  resent  the  discrimination  in 
recent  American  legislation  because  she  believes  il  has 
been  foisted  upon  her  and  upon  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  themselves  through  a  campaign 
of  fact  distortion,  and  manufactured  evidence,  and  an 
appeal  to  racial  sentiment  by  those  to  whome  the  truth, 
fairness,  and  all  that  is  included  in  the  term  “Amer¬ 
icanism”  have  been  subordinated  to  political  ambition. 

Japan  is  frequently  held  up  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  “traditional  enemy”,  this  being  particularly 
so  during  the  past  twenty  years.  On  the  contrary,  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  held  up  before  the  Japanese  people  as  the 
“traditional  friend”,  the  great  Power  to  which  Japan 
has  turned  in  her  emergencies,  the  nation  to  whom  Japan 
owes  so  much  in  the  way  of  modern  culture  und  trade. 

Japan,  during  all  the  years  of  anti-Japanese  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  continued  to  regard  Amer¬ 
ica  as  her  best  friend  accepting  unquestioningly  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  anti-Japanese  persecution  came  from 
the  unthinking  minority  of  the  country. 

The  enactment  of  the  “Exclusion  Clause”  of  the 
Immigration  Law  of  1924  came  as  a  wholly  unexpected 
and  totally  undeserved  blow  to  Japan;  a  blow  from  a 
friend  towards  whom  Japan  had  during  the  past  three 
decades  done  everything  possible  to  show  appreciation 
of  what  America  had  done  and  to  whom  Japan  had 
given  every  possible  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  Japa¬ 
nese  friendship  and  regard. 

If  that  Immigration  Law  had  excluded  all  immig¬ 
ration,  Japan  would  not  have  resented  it,  and  could 
not  have. 

If  that  Immigration  Law  had  placed  Japan  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  lands,  permitting  the  entry  into 
America  of  a  mere  154  annually,  Japan  would  not  have 
resented  it,  hut  would  have  willingly  and  gladly  taken 
precautions  to  see  that  even  that  few  would  not  have 
gone  to  America. 

But  Japan  does  resent  a  clause  that,  while  not  men¬ 
tioning  Japanese  specifically,  affects  Japanese  alone  of 
all  the  races  heretofore  eligible  to  enter  the  United  Sla¬ 
tes  and  which,  in  an  Act  of  Congress,  stamps  Japanese  as 
/jf  an  inferior  race. 

Japan  hus  no  discriminatory  legislation.  Her  laws 
circling  land  ownership  by  aliens  apply  to  all  aliens, 
i  r  laws  respecting  the  right  of  immigrants  of  the  la- 
U  'iiig  classes  to  enter  the  country  apply  to  the  laborers 
ll!  '  very  land  alike.  No  right  or  privilege  is  withheld 
1  in  American  citizens  in  Japan  that  is  not  withheld 
li  'in  all  aliens,  and  the  citizens  of  no  land  have  any 
privileges  whatever  in  Japan  that  are  not  shared  in 
equally  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

America  has  a  law  that  extends  a  limited  right  of 
entry  to  the  emigrants  of  Europe,  Australia.  Africa,  bul 
'  uludes  Japanese  and  was  enacted  specifically  to  ex¬ 
clude  Japanese. 

This  is  the  discrimination  against  which  Japan  pro¬ 
tests  and  this  alone. 

This  is  what  Japan  hopes  the  American  people  will 
appreciate.  To  impress  this  upon  all  fair-minded  Amer¬ 
icans  is  what  this  edition  of  The  Japan  Times  hopes  to 
help  in  some  degree  towards  accomplishment. 


such  . Clnjsti^n  example  of 
heathen  nation. 


i  HE  IMPERIAL 


HOTEL,  TOKYO 


Bad  Manners  Of  Immingrants 
And  Offensive  Rudeness  Of 
Californian  A  Bad  Mixture 


ANTICIPATED  THIS 
ACTION.  BUT  IT 
HAS  NO  REMEDY 

Dr.  T.  Fukudn  studied  eco¬ 
nomics  nnd  history  of  politi¬ 
cal  iccononiy  at  tho  Leipzig 
University  and  also  attended 
the  Paris  nnd  Munclion  Uni¬ 
versities.  Ho  is  considered 
thc  lilgh03t  authority  In  poli- 
*ical  economy  among  his  own 
countrymen. 

Recently  I  received  n  loiter 
from  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of 
Vale  University  in  which  ho  regr¬ 
etted  very  much  thc  nntl-Jnpnnesp 
legislation,  and  assured  me  that  1' 
was  not  an  expression  of  thc  Ame¬ 
rican  public  opinion.  From  this 
I  can  fully  supposo  that  all 
thoughtful  Americans  nro  op¬ 
posed  to  the  legislation  in  ques¬ 
tion.  At  tho  sumo  time,  we 
Japanese  ought  to  admit  frankly 
that  there  has  been  something 
wrong  on  the  side  of  Jnpan. 
There  Is.  however,  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  Injustice  of  this 
American  action.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  sure  that  the  Americans 
have  had  some  reason  In  rejecting 
thc  Japanese  Immigrants,  as  I 
trace  back  In'.o  the  original  mov¬ 
ement -against  them.  I  therefore 
think  lliat  Japan's  request  will 
never  be  accepted,  because  It  Is 
asking  for  pity  against  the  wishes 
of  tho  Americans,  be  the  request 
never  so  supplicatory,  and  Im- 
portunnte.  It  was  In  1909  that  I 
made  public  my  view  that  such 
request  would  be  never  acceptable, 
and  that  if  pushed  too  much,  It 
would  cause  serious  consequences 
I  am  sorry  my  anticipation  has 
been  realized  now.  nnd  I  do  not 
think  it  strange  at  all  that  it 
should  be  so.  In  other  words,  the 
Americans  are  to  blame  themselv¬ 
es  for  the  present  action,  but 
tracing  (he  matter  to  the  primnry 
cause,  we  find  Japan  in  tho  wrong. 
A  Changed  Slogan 
We  might  join  Professor  Fisher 
in  blnmlhg  Congress,  but  at  the 
same  time  we,  as  Japanese,  niust 
blame  the  Japanese  Government 
particularly  the  Foreign  Office,  so 
unwise  and  incompetent,  and  (hose 
fellow  nationals  who  boast  of  their 
knowledge  of  America,  and  of 
their  friendship  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  always  displaying  their 
timeserving  views,  ns  if  they 
were  sure  that  by  such  lip-sor- 
vico  nnti-Japanlsm  could  be  smo¬ 
othed  away.  In  ut.er  disregard  o ( 
the  plain  facts.  I  think  we  must 
attack  those  noisy  authorities  on 
foreign  Expansion  policy,"  who 
seem  to  believe  that  Jnpan  cannot 
be  saved  without  an  exodus  of 
her  people  to  some  foreign  land 
or  other.  In  thc  early  seventies, 
Japan's  slogan  was  "We  should 
wake  from  the  dream  of  exclu¬ 
sion;"  but  tho  slogan  for  the 
present  time  ought  to  bo  "Japan 
should  wake  from  the  dream  of 
Expansion  policy,"  Anyone  who 
has  an  understanding  of  the 
modern  social  movements,  ought 
to  understand  what  I  say,  ns  true. 

The  Demagogues 
But  It  would  be  impossible 
for  those  who  proclaim  "foreign 
Expansion  policy,"  and  know  noth¬ 
ing  but  "acquisition  of  rights  nnd 
In’erests,"  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  what  I  say.  Just  as  Buddha 
says,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
such  people  understand  what  they 
have  no  interest  in.  Real  Japa- 
nese-American  friendship  will  be 
Impossible,  so  long  as  the 
demagogical  Americarr  politicians, 
and  the  Japanese  "foreign  ex¬ 
pansionists”  who  know  nothing 
but  "rights  nnd  interests,”  are 
predominant  in  both  countries.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  America 
to  get  rid  of  these  demagogues, 
and  for  Japan  to  sweep  away  these 
"foreign  expansionists." 

WJiat  I  want  to  ask  the  genuine 
Americans  is:  Will  fhey  exert  their 
host  effort  to  get  rid  of  these 
demagogical  politicians,  and  ren¬ 
der  aid  to  such  Japanese  as- 
have  tho  same  mind  In  the 
attempt  at  sweeping  away  selfish 
business  men,  militarists,  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  nr0  ns  mean  ns  so 
many  sneak-thieves?  If  not,  there 
is  apprehension  that  there  may  bo 
a  disastrous  international  war, 
occasioned  by  frivolous  war- 
talk.  A  war  between  Japan  and 
America,  even  if  rt  is  mere 
talk,  is  apt  to  lead  tho  whole 
world  into  a  more  gloomy  situa¬ 
tion  than  now.  Such  a  war  cannot 
but  reduce  the  citizens  of  tho  world 
to  misery  and  exhaustion.  And 
such  will  be  really  "grave  cons¬ 
equences,”  I  am  sure. 


Mr.  IC.  Yamamoto,  Menac¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Theatre  of  Tokyo,  Is  a  popular 
busineismnn;  He  held  seve¬ 
ral  important  positions  in 
shipping  ond  railway  concci ns 
before  he  hcame  connected 
with  the  Imperial  Thentre. 

I  was  born  In  the  prefecture  ol 
Gunmu,  the  native  place  of  the 
Into  Dr.  Nlishlmn.  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  Christians  of  Japan.  In  that 
Prefecture,  therefore,  there  are 
n  comparatively  lnrge  number  of 
Christian  converts.  Many  Ame¬ 
rican  missionaries  have  also  been 
working  there.  Row  silk  is  a 
staple  product  of  my  prefecture, 
and  America  Is  its  chief  market. 
From  my  childhood  I  have  had  a 
particularly  friendly  feeling  for 
America,  and  learnt  to  pay  special 
respect  to  it  as  a  country  of  Jus¬ 
tice  nnd  humnnity. 

When  I  visited  the  United  States 
somo  years  ago,  however,  what 
I  wlnessod  in  California  often 
gave  mo  a  d'sagreeable  feeling. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  I  met  there 
made  us,  fellow  nationals,  asham¬ 
ed  on  account  of  their  bad  man-1 
ners,  so  that  I  thought  these 
Americans  had  good  reasons  for 
their  dislike  of  the  Japanese.  But 
the  haughty  nttitude  and  tho 
rude  behavior  I  saw  in  some 
Americans  were  particularly  of¬ 
fensive.  I  tried  nevertheless  to 
interpret  those  facts  In  a  good 
sense,  on  the  supposition  that  we 
must  expect  to  find  bad  men  in 
every  country,  and  that  there 
must  be  good  men  as  well  as  bad 
in  the  United  Stntes,  too.  The 
enactment  of  tho  anti-Japanese 
law.  however,  kindled  anger  with¬ 
in  me.  For  it  Is  an  Insult  upon 
our  national  pride;  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  sentiment  rather  than  of 
practical  business. 

Japanese  Are  Artists 
I  think  that  this  is  a  result 
of  Insufficient  knowledge  on  Japan 
and  tho  Japanese  on  tho  part  of 
the  Americans.  There  may  be 
many  causes,  but  I  should  say  it 
Is  largely  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
Government.  As  manager  of  a 
thentre,  I  g!ve  some  Illustrations 
(  know  best. 

Japnn  Is  In  possession  of  special 
arts  by  which  delicate  sentiments 
are  given  expression  to.  and  ex¬ 
cellent  virtues  are  Illustrated.  By 
Introducing  such  arts,  through 
well- chosen  men  of  arts,  we  can 
make  known  what  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  are  to  these  foreigners 
much  better  than  by  hundreds  of 
speeches,  or  thousands  of  books. 

Some  Americans  are  trying  to 
transplant  good  European  arts  in¬ 
to  their  own  land.  I  am  sure  they 
will  appreciate  tho  Oriental  arts, 
too.  No  doubt  arts  are  a  belter 
means  than  war  or  raw  silk  to 
Introduce  tho  Japaneso  mind  to 
foreigners,  and  thc  best  cultural 
means  of  all.  I  think  this  Is  of 
urgent  Importance  for  tho  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  pending. 

The  renson  why  the  Foreign 
Offico  Is  trying  to  prevent  our  men 
of  arts  from  going  to  the  United 
Stntes  Is  probably  the  fear  that 
these  men  might  'accelerate  tho 
anti-Japanese  agitations  in  which 
thc  whole  country  is  Involved.  In¬ 
stead  of  blaming  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  for  lack  of  courage,  I  would 
rather  ask  the  Americans  to  begin 
studying  Japan  nnd  her  real  con¬ 
dition,  calmly  nnd  open-hearted- 
ly.  And  If  they  give  us  chances 
of  Introducing  our  arts  as  freely 
is  possible,  that  will  be  a  means 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  "the  peo¬ 
ple's  diplomacy." 

But  Follows  World  History 
What  the  United  States  did  to’ 
Jnpan  lately  is  nothing  new  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Thinss 
like  this  have  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  The  strong  oppress 
the  weak;  the  ignorant  people  are 
too  busy  with  their  own  personal 
affairs  to  know  what  treir  gov¬ 
ernments  do.  This  is  the  weak¬ 
ness  common  to  all  the  peoples, 
and  thus  causes  all  serious  inter¬ 
national  us  well  ns  domestic  pro¬ 
blems. 

Different  people  suggest  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  solve  this  Japan- 
America  question,  but  no  per¬ 
manent  peace  can  bo  obtained  un¬ 
til  both  tho  Americans  nnd  the 
Japanese  have  learnt  the  value 
ot  the  cooperation  of  the  nations. 
One  nation  differs  from  others  as 
one  star  differs  from  others. 
Each  nation  has  to  respect  in¬ 
dividualities  of  all  tho  nations, 
for  the  growth  of  which  nations 
havo  to  co-operate  ono  with  an¬ 
other.  Politics  of  a  nation  should 
bo  committed  into  hands  of  none 

but  the  best  representatives  of 

n  nation,  and  every  citizen  should 
bo  responsible  for  what  his  gov¬ 
ernment  does. 
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America  And  Japan  Should 
Not  Require  An  Agreement 
Being  Such  Firm  Friends 


NOT  EXPRESSING 

PUBLIC  WILL  OF 
UNITED  STATES 


Admiral  Yashiro  la  now  on 
tho  reserve  list  and  is  devot¬ 
ing  much  of  his  time  In  nodal 
and  educational  work.  During 
tho  RusBO-Japnnose  war  ho 
took  nn  activo  part  an  Com- 
mnndcr  of  the  Yanhima. 


MOST  MISERABLE 
LOT  OF  JAPANESE 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


There  i3  only  one-  pjrscn  lr. 
Japan  who  needs  no  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  foreigners.  He  is  Vis¬ 
count  Sliibusuwa,  "the  Grand 
Old  Man,"  of  Japan 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  that 
Congress  had  passed  an  ImnUgrn- 
tion  bill  with  the  exclusion 
clauses  which  President  Coolldge 
deprecated  us  "unnecessary." 
This  is  not  only  a  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese,  but  s 
also  shared  by  many  American 
friends  of  mine,  as  I  can  clearly 
see  from  their  telegrams  and  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  me. 

Some  laugh  at  and  others 
blame  me,  saying  that  in  spite 
ot  Shibusawa's  retirement  f 
business  activities  In  order 
devote  his  efforts  to  public 


tho  improv' 

Japunese  American  relations, 
these  relations  are  getting  from 
bad  to  worse.  Because  of  this, 
some  of  my  colleagues  are 
disappointed,  and  others  are  pes¬ 
simistic,  so  much  so  that  they 
persuade  me  to  discontinue  the 
"useless  effort."  But  I  entertain 
no  pessimism  on  the  Japanese 
American  friendship.  I  am  not 
working  for  it  to  court  popularity. 
Popularity  or  non-popularity  is 
a  matter  of  indlffei 
What'  concerns  me 
thor  or  not  am  I  doing  my  full 
duty  an  a  loyal  citizen  of  Japan 
and  one  of  my  present  duties 
to  help  promote  our  friendship 
between  the  two  countries, 
am  therefore  determined  to  go 
ahead  in  £h:i 
and  faithfulness,  In  cooperation 
with  those  of  my  American 
friends  and  intend  to  avail 
myself  of  every  possible  means, 
until  good  fruit  is  reaped. 

Many  Are  Enlisting 
From  many  correspondences 
that  I  recently  received  fr 
American  friend?  I  learn  that 
some  of  them  exerted  the  utmost 
effort  to  prevent  Congi 
passing  the  anti-Japanese  bill. 
While  others  tried  their  best  to 
pewundo  the  President  to  veto 
i;  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  this  they  did  not  do  merely 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  Japan, 
but  as  a  light  for  the  cause  of 
Justice  and  humanity  for  which 
America  Is  renowned.  Mr.  Lyman 
Gage,  ex- Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  for  instance,  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  now  8G  years  old, 
being  my  senior  by  one  year;  he 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  which  he  had  sent  to 
Washington  that  he  might 
persuade  the  President  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  anti-Japanese  clause 
from  the  new  immigration  law 
Mr.  Gage's  great  effort  ended  in 
vain,  and  so  did  the  efforts  by 
many  American  religious  leuders 
and  business  men.  But  they  are 
never  discouraged,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  light  against  the 
injustice.  They  agree  almost 
animously  on  tlio  view  that  the 
anti-Japanese  sentiment 

Red  by  any  settled 
,  of  the  country. 

■  passing  impulse.  Thus  they 
wrote  me  urging  that  I  should 
not  be  discouraged  either. 

Frankly  speaking, 
even  tho  existence  of  tho  Gentle 
man's  Agreement  rather  regret¬ 


table  Judging  from  the  peculiai 
historic  relationship  between  Jo- 
and  United  States,  for  these 
countries  ought  to  reinov 
discriminative  barriers  and 
.  their  countries  each  to  the 
oilier  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing. 
Although  such  is  my  belief,  yet 
things'  do  not  always  move 
\  dictates.  Therefore  I  h 
working  on  the  conviction 
that  the  friendly  relations  be- 
ween  Japnn  and  America  should 
>e  maintained  by  fully  enterln; 
nto  tho  actuul  condition  in  that 
country,  with  tho  Gentlemen’ 
Igreeinent  as  the  key  to  friendly 
-elutions.  I  discussed  this  qdbs- 
Jon  with  the  Japanese  Roluti 
Committe  of  San  Francisco 
Januury  1U2J.  when  I  passed  that 
my  way  home  from  New 
i'ork.  All  the  members  present 
fully  endorsed  my  view 

ilscd  to  exert  the  best  offor 
to  promote  the  friendship  betw 
tho  two  countries. 

Invite  Misunderstanding 
Congress  Ignored  the  proper 
method  of  referring  the  matter 
to  the  authorities'  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  in  accordance 
with  .the  spirit  of  the  Genth 
Agreement,  and  capriciously  pas. 
sed  the  anti-Japanese  bill, 
was  this  hasty  act  of  Congri 
that  stirred  up  not  only  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  but  ulso  many  intelligent 
Americans,  as  an  insult  to  Ja¬ 
pnn. 

Americans  are  lnstinc 
decide  a  question  quickly.  This 
is  an  advantage  and  at  the  same 
time  a  disadvantage  for  the: 
Ainericn  has  made  a  wonderful 
progress  among  the  Powers 

account  of  this  characteristic,  but 
he  has  also  incurred  upon 

'arious  misunderstandings 

omplalnls  from  other  countries 
or  the  same.  I  hope  that  this 
strategic  trait  of  Americans 
should  be  utilized  in  such 
to  promote  the  per 
friendship  between  Japan  and 
America. 


does  not  talk 
of  war."  nayH  a  proverb.  Not  only 
war.  but  particularly  international 
questions  ought  not  bo  lightly 
talked  about.  Some  In  America 
and  also  in  Japnn  would  talk  of 
a  Japanesc-American  war,  n 

such  might  break  out  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  But  if  you  really  intend 
fight,  you  must  not  talk  of  it. 
you,  on  the  contrary,  hope  for 
permanent  peace,  you  should  not 
talk  of  a  war  carelessly.  For 
talk  aggravates  popular  si 
ment  on  either  3ldc — the  most  fo¬ 
olish  tiling  in  the  world!  I  have 
■enson  whatever  to  support 
irlike'situation. 

War  Most  Unlikely 
mo  Americans  and  Japanese 
talk  of  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
'gument,  but  I  do  not  think  a 
ar  is  to  happen  so  easily  between 
io  two  countries.  When  a  war 
to  take  place,  however,  there 
'll  be  nn  outbreak  irrespective  of 
itional  resources  or  nrmuments 
hicli  either  parly  to  the  war 
might  be  in  possession  of.  It 
‘d  lie  a  gross  mistake  to  re- 
the  abrupt  termination  of 
GenUmen's  Agreement),  and 
enactment  of  the  anti-Jnpa 
immigration  law  ns  "an  ex 
prosslon  of  the  public  opinion  of 
whole  United  States."  That 
Is  not  tlie  case  can  he  suf- 
ntly  proved  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  Americans 
lirougliout  all  classes  who  havf 
persistently  opposed  the  anti-Ja- 
nese  legislation. 

Who  can  toll  whether  such  le- 


.  pro  i 


I  by 


>•  sentiment  of  certain  politi¬ 
cians  will  not  be  repealed  by  an¬ 
other  quick  change  ot  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation? 

Japan  Must  Progress 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Japa- 
sse  had  better  wait  for  another 
opportunity  by  strengthening  their 
national  culture  and  power,  so  as 
to  exceed  other  nations  in  science, 
terature,  fine  arts,  government, 
legislature,  economics,  etc.,  until 
ot  only  the  Americans,  but  the 
hole  world,  cannot  help  respect¬ 
ing  us,  and  welcoming  us  to  their 
territories,  instead  of  refusing 
dmlttance  as  it  is  now. 

The  greatness  of  the  United 
States  consl3tes  In  liberty,  equali- 
md  justice,  as  central  pi 
pies  of  government.  Deducting 
e  from  that  country,  wliat  fs 
value  of  that  which  remains? 


Mrs.  Ito-ko  Nlizuma  lived. 

In  America  with  her  husk. ml 
for  a  number  of  years.  Upon 
their  return  to  Japnn,  sh?  hau 
been  active  in  women's  social 
as  well  as  political  movement-.. 

She  holds  the  position  of  h<-  ul 
of  the  poll. leal  bureau  of  The 
Associated  Women's  Clulm  0f 
Tokyo, 

The  anti-Japanese  legislation 
as  at  last  conic  in  force.  This 
’minds  me  of  my  personal  nx- 

le  United  States,  particularly  of 
iy  two  children  who  are  Amcr-j 
:an  citizens.  My  mind's  eye  now. 
follows  them  and  their  American; 
friends,  un.l  their  future. 

Wh  re  1  stayed  longest,  aiui.ja. 
mneFC  sentiment  ran  prett>  high, 
,ut  as  Individuals  Americans  were 
•ery  kind  and  intimate  with  Us 
lapanese.  This  was  the  c.i.-.e  not 
miy  with  the  neighbor  but 

mil  In  other  public  places,  stout 
coking  police  men  gave  us  kindly 
irotection.  The  mailman  who 
would  come  every  day,  often  talk- 
id  with  us  leaving  his  bag  the 
jorcli.  The  tram  conductor  helped 
my  little  ones  up  and  down  v.-hen- 
ver  We  rode  the  car.  I  sent  them 
o  llie  neighboring  bakery  or 
rocery  every  day.  and  they  were 
always  given  some  cake.  They 
made  good  friends  with  these 
..-adors,  and  were  loved  by  them 
more  than  white  children,  b 
ey  would  not  be  so  Importunate 
s  the  other  children. 

Japan  Rejected 
How  numerous  these  good 
minlsaences  are  compared  v 
oad  ones!  Pernaps  these  ore 
dividual  goodnesses  of  Amenc 
At  any  rate,  individual  relation 
oetween  the  two  nations 
no  means  bad. 

I  do  not  know  what 
reason  there  was  to  acc 
the  passage  of  the  antt-JapaEoe*-, 
•egis.aud/i  by  such  n  lun.-o  luoToiy 
iy  in  Congress.  Be  that  as  it 
light,  the  injustice  has  been  Per¬ 
eira  ted  against  the  Japanese; 
e  have  been  openly  rejected,  as 


SHOULD  BE  NO 
BOUNDRIES  OR 
DISTINCTIONS 


I  consider  the  anti- Japanese 
-gislations  Just  established  in  the 
United  States  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  not  only  from  a  standpoint 
•  tho  Japunese  as  so  rejected, 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  whi 
e  on  account  of  such  discrin 
native  treatment. 

am  opposed  to  any  distinct! 
tween  races  or  countries,  if 
should  necessitate  an  unfair  and 
unequal  treatment  like  this, 
are  determined  to  fight  for  thi 
cause  of  peace  in  accordance  witl 
the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Society  to 
which  I  belong,  and  I  will  fight 
to  the  end  until  this  ugly  racial 
prejudice  is  removed  without 
shedding  blood. 

>r  that  purpose,  Japan  ought 
nako  'her  nutional  education 
more  general,  and  expand  .her 
higher  education,  thnt  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  people  may 
attain  to  perfection.  On  the  other 
hnnd,  the  Japanese  ought  to 
iquainted  with  the  Arnet-i 
■tter  than  hitherto,  and  g 


grettable  movement  by  a  few 
ipanese  may  have  led  Borne  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  misunderstand  that  the 
Japanese  as  a  whole  were  bc-nt 
upon  a  retributive  scheme  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tho  law  in  question. 

Such  misunderstanding  may  be 
natural  with  certain  Americans 
as  have  never  looked  into  the 
matter  in  person.  The  incident 
which  happened  in  the  Imperial 
dance  hall,  for  instance,  was 
exaggerated  as  if  many  Japanese 
had  attacked  the  innocent  for¬ 
eigners  with  sword,  In  hand!  The 
fact  was  quite  otherwise:  it  was 
simply  a  Joke  'o  surprise  them 
by  one  of  the  old  fashioned  sword 
dancers  (it  was  a  five-year-old 
boy).  These  Japanese  arc  always 
opposed  to  the  effeminating  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Occidental  fashion. 
iik0  dancing,  to  which  mnnv  mid¬ 
class  youths  aro  addicted. 
The  adventure  was  no  other  tb:>n 
sort  of  moral  tonic  against  the 
fashion  they  thought  so' in 
i  Japanese  culture. 

Patience  Advocated 
The  other  incident  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flag  being  carried  off  by  a 
Japanese  'from  the  Embassy  com¬ 
pound.  was  proved  by  judicial  ex. 
animations  to  be  mere  individual 
"lotion  representing  a  small  body 
of  ambitious  men  always  trying 
to  win  reputation  by  3ome  cc 
centric  action.  The  Court  finding' 
gave  no  evidence  that  the  foolish 
offender  had  any  intention 
insult  the  United  States. 

The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  boycotting  of  Amen'can  goods; 
it  was  a  'temporary  agitation 
started  by  a  small  company  of 
who  knew  no'hing  of  International 
etiquette.  The  agitation 


Growth  Is  Only  Acquired  By 
Passing  Through  Great  Toil 
Which  Makes  A  StrongNation 


Mrs.  Hama-ko  Tsukamoto  is 
considered  by  her  countrymen 
as  one  of  the  great  Cjp'.:i- 
butors  to  the  education  ot  Ja¬ 
panese  women.  She  holds 
positions 


faculty  of 
and  as  a 
Women's  Pi 


AMERICA  SHOULD 
REMOVE  STIGMA 
OF  OWN  ACCORD 

Air.  Reitaro  Iehinoiniya  liad 
been  for  many  years  Manager 
of  the  N.  Y.  branch  of  the 
Yokohama  Spccio  Bank  before 
lie  was  promoted  to  a  Direc¬ 
torship  of  tho  bank.  Mr. 
Ichinomiyn  is  well  known 
among  financial  circles  i  i  N. 

Y.,  and  enjoys  wide  acquain¬ 
tanceship  among  prominent 
Americans. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  tho  Congress  has 
taken  such  a  step  while  the  ; 
JoiTty  of  American  people  are 
unfriendly  towards  us.  We 
least  know  .that  this  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  does  certainly  not  repres¬ 
ent  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  America.  We  feel 
therefore  confident  that,  for  the 
fair  sense  of  honor  and  justice 
of  American  people,  the  time 
come  sooner  or  later  when 
action  will  be  taken  to  remove, 
by  their  own  Initiative,  the  stigma 
under  which  they  so  unjustly 
unwarrantedly  placed  Japan, 
their  long-standing  friendly 
tion. 


better  knowledge  of  their 
ments,  and  national  circumstan 
ces,  that  a  way  for  harmony 
two  people  may 
smoothly  paved. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  this 
lation  was  in  accordance  with 

on  wide  wishes  in  the  United 
:es.  nope  tnat  the 
get  closer  to  us,  and  look 
lie  faces  to  ascertain  the 
iin  its  real  condition.  I 
that  all  lovers  of 
country  will  exert  their 
i  for  quick  removal  of 


American  goods  in  every  resp 
store  just  as  before. 
American  students  who  rec 
visited  Janan  cave  exnressb 
their  satisfactory-  sentiment  that 
they  had  come  across  no 
Americanism,  but  only  welcorm 
'where  they  went.  This  very 
must  convince  the 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ja- 
have  no  other  desire  than 
that  the  Americans  will  return 
their  original  national  principli 
humanity  and  justice  with  r« 
gard  to  the  anti-Japanese  icgisla- 
tion,  by  repealing  it  at  an  early 
while  we  Japanese  keep 
patient,  and  self-reliant 

-  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  good  result  of  the  reconsidera- 
lion  of  the  Americans,  by. enlight¬ 
ening  themselves  with  respect 
to  their  misunderstanding.  The 
intimacy  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Stales  will  then  be  redoub¬ 
led.  and  their  friendly'  relations 
will  be  consolidated  forever. 

AMERICA  IS 

THE  VICTIM  OF 

PROSPERITY 


many  Japanes  living  in  lm 
America  arc  like  mapiess  hangen 
vho  cannot  but  submit  i 

irrSS.  MCST  NOT  FORGET 

heir  misery  is  like  that  of  chil- 
of  impoverished  parents. 

Much  More! 

condition  is  particularly  sad 
of  those  Japanese  who  own  land 
the  United  Slates, 
return  home  on  account  of  some 
business  they  have  got  to  carry 
there,  and  who  have  go 
work  unmarried.  They  have 

their  native 

:ountry,  and  are  bound  to  live 
there  in  the  midst  of  unrest, 
also  feel  uneasy  ubout  those 
American  born  children,  who  have 
given  up  Japanese  citizenship. 

They  will  grow  exactly  like 
'leans,  in  possession  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship,  American  every 
inch,  in  their  speech,  and  style 
of  living.  With  the  Yankee  spirit 
pure  and  simple  they  will  look 
for  some  employment.  Will  they 
same  treatments  as 
Americans,  and  will  they  bo  able 
social  position  equal  to 
Americans?  My  mind  thus  fol 
lows  anxiously  those  Japanesi 
:hlldren  who  cannot  return  home 


fore’ 

I  repeat  that  Americans  as  In¬ 
dividuals  arc  owners  of  genuine 
love.  But  the  Americans  as  nation 
have  unjustly  excluded  the  Ja¬ 
panese.  Moreover  there  aro  facts 
of  unjust  treatment  of  some  Ja¬ 
panese.  To  these  facts  of  Injus¬ 
tice  I  mUBt  protest,  and  ask  for 
reconsideration,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  "humanitarian  love"  and 
“peace"  which  are  always  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Americans. 


imination  even  from 
iI'.t  viewpoint  of  the 
liiily  than  mere  national. 


WHAT  AMERICA 
HAS  DONE  FOR 

By  T.  Fukami 

■he  object  of  this  article  Is  to 

rect  some  misunderstanding  on 
p  u  t  ot  Americans,  and  to  ask 
sider  the  step  they 


to  say.  the  new  Im- 
,a\v  Is  not  meant  to 
the  Japanese  alone; 
need  of  such  nn  Immigration 
was  felt  by  the  Americans 
i-.uiy  .is  when  they  endeavour- 

,, ,  mukt.  the  Anglo-Saxon  el- 

C|U  of  the  population  pred- 
,  limit.  As  everyone  in  Japan 
j  the  United  States  must  know, 
•  i-e  1S  great  difference  between 
it  time  and  the  present  in  the 
,1th  and  depth  of  intimacy 


the  Japanese -American  rela- 


synipaihy 


been  : 
public 


I  consider 


DINNER  TENDERED  BY  VISCOUNT  SHIBUSAWA  AT  HIS  HOME  TO  THE  VISITING 
SEATTLE  EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF  COMMISSION 


Japan  was'  inflicted  with 
•ous  earthquake  last  year, 
rienns  were  first  to  show 
li  our  sufferers, 
tlie  Japanese  felt 
the U  greatest  gratitude  for  the 
Americans,  compared  with  other 
fnini  -n  sympathizer's.  Within 
Tear  however,  as  easily  as 
th«  traitor's  kiss,  the  same  Aim- 
rknas  betrayed  their  friendship 
by  not  only  passing  ail  anti-Japa¬ 
nese  law,  but  enforcing  the  law 
with  Presidential  approval.  Such 
a  treacherous  and  inhuman  dealing 
could  not  but  lie  the  '  a  use  of  nn 
Unpleasant  surprise  to  the  Jnpn 
nese  who  had  been  filled  with 
such  warm  gratitude  at  the  time 
jt  tho  earthquake. 

Regret  Retaliation 


Mr.  R.  Yamashina  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Tokyo  Cham¬ 
ber  ot  Commerce.  He  is  a 
w  ealthy  man  himself  am! 
has  travelled  abroad  several 
times.  At  present  Mr.  Y'ama- 
shina  is  devoting  his  time  10 
promote  Japanese  colonization 
in  South  America. 


I  think  somewhat  differently 
from  many  others  of  Ibe  humili¬ 
ation  to  which  the  Japanese  people 
as  a  nation  have  been  subjected 
to  by  tlie  recent  American  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  trust  that  it  is  but  u  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise;  it  would  s-  cm  that 
the  salvation  of  the  i  ople  l'“* 
largely  in  such  humillatoln 
history1  attests. 

Japan's  first  humiliation  came 
in  iso'lf  Whon'U  combined  fleet  of 
British.  French,  Dutch,  and  Anie- 
icun  warships  bombarded  Shl- 
monosekl  and  destroyed  batteries 
and  scattered  our  proud  swords- 
en.  Our  national  "humiliation 
ns  then  intense. 

When  Russia,  Germany  and 
runco  combined  to  prevent  Japan 
from  reaping  the  legitimate  iruus 
of  the  war  with  China  while  tlie 
nation  was  thoroughly  exhaust¬ 
ed.  our  second  historic  humilia¬ 
tion  was  experienced. 

A  Stern  Test 
Then  Russia  seized  thi 
tung  peninsula  and 
trans-Siberian  railway 

rtitnur  while  Germany  descened- 
ui  and  annexed  a  por. 


•  must  ask 
reconsider  the 
■  'trampling  down 
violating 


vhich  th 

Japanese  law  wus  brought  to  con¬ 
summation,  so  that  the  Japanese 
mily  aware  that  it  was  not 
!in  expression  of  the  intention  of 
h,-  whole  American  nation.  In¬ 
asmuch  ns,  however,  it  was. 
national  action,  enacted  by  a  por 
tion  of  the  peopli 
the  Americans 
step  so  taken  ; 
their  own  Aionor, 

Justice  and  humanity,  which  they 
hud  always  held  up  as  their  na¬ 
tional  motto,  both  for  domestic 
and  International  politics. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  regrot 
thnt  a  portion  (very  small  though) 
of  our  people  should  have  start¬ 
ed  a  certain  movement,  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  by  the  anti-Japanese  legis¬ 
lation.  My  personal  regi 
indeed,  shared  by  the  whole 
nation.  I  fear,  however,  this  ble  claim. 


ment  of  For 
left  h.S  Gov ci 
ter  business  I 


I  have  no  consistent  objection  to 
the  American  policy  to  limit  im¬ 
migration  by  means  of  a  domestic 
law.  I  also  admit  with  sympathy 
an  intention  and  a  need  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  in  prefer¬ 
ring  races  from  Northern  Europe 
lo  those  from  southeastern  Europe, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
the  objectionable  constituents  of 
their  nationality. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  Americans 
should  have  been  so  unwise  for 
the  execution  of  sueli  intention. 
I  know  bow  intense  their  Hatred 
has  been  against)  the  colored  and 
heathen  races,  the  hatred  trans¬ 
cending  whatever  argument  (or 
justice  and  humanity,  and  whal¬ 
er  reasoning  racial  equality 
tslders  might  advance  ugalnst 
them.  Tills  sentiment  is  some¬ 
thing  like  an  animal  Instinct. 

But  simple  following  of  animal 
instinct  is  to  bo  found  only  among 

_ ^cn  or  men  lacking 

'uiniqg-  True  "there 
lor  disputation  against 
ho  insists  upon  rejecting 
because  lie  does'  not  like 
.3  h< 


.r  upon  acting  just  i 
i  in  utter  disregard  of  t 


piCUSL-s  in  »»’■  - - -  ,  . 

other's  sentiments'.  But  such  n 
what  n  man  of  society  Bhould 
■uch  attitude  which 
is’hed  gentleman 
should  take.  This  holds  good 
villi  n  nation,  as  well  ns 
dividual. 

isrogard  Of  Othoi 
,^cii  for  a  matter  which  could 
consistently  bo  decided  upon  by 
a  domestic  law,  it  cannot  dc 
properly  dealt  with,  unless  full 
consideration  bo  given  to  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  such  domestic  Icgisla 
tion  would  affect  a  friendly  na¬ 
tion's  interests,  sentiments,  or 
natiional  pride.  Even  In  tho  caso 
of  executing  one's  own  Jusiin  - 
principle,  full  con 


.xtended  her 


•I'Ogni 


gainst  European 
j  wore  certainly 
prolonged  huml- 


perlod  of  01 

liutlon.  What  were  me  i«au.io 
these  humiliations? 

The  highest  Incentives  for  grea¬ 
ter  patience,  energy  and  achieve¬ 
ment  which  thes0  humiliations  in¬ 
spired  us  with  but  produced  the 


present  Japan. 

Fire  is  the  test  of  gold;  adver¬ 
sity.  of  strong  men  and  determin¬ 
ed  nations. 

r  ago  today  Tokyo  lay 
prostrate  under  ashes  lo  which  the 
historic  earthquake  had  reduced 
Capital,  but  the  people's  de¬ 
termination  not  to  yield  even  to 
the  acts  of  God  spared  the  city 
•Inch  we  are  resolved  to  build 
rrcater.  more  substantial  and  more 
;nlficient  in  course  of  time. 

A  Rallying  Call 
am  glad  that  the  present 
humiliation  had  not  been  handed 
to  us  by  enemies  but  by  the 
very  nation  we  looked  up  to 
.with  the  greatest  admiration 
as  our  tutor  and  good- 
example  in  almost  everything; 
tho  one  that  we  thought  to  be 
our  best  and  traditlonariiy  closest 
friend,  for  a  slight  from  a  re¬ 
spected  friend  more  often  be¬ 
comes  a  greater  incentive  for  the 
higher  attainments.  And.  Japan 

■  at  has  been  really  slacking  in 
ight  spirit  for  tho  past  decade 

■  seeming  materia’  prosperity 
needed  a  warning.  American 

oniempt,  if  it  were  really  mei. 
annot  bo  our  moral  blow,  but 
;  can  well  serve  us  as  a  call  and 
exhortation  for  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  achievements  which 
in  the  end  must  dispel  all  racial 
prejudice  or  any  Contempt  for 
color. 

as  a  nation,  are  determined 
ercome  the  present  unplea¬ 
santness  which  in  fact  we  might 
have  invited  upon  our  own  beaus 
through  negligence  and  slackness. 

Wo  trust  that  Japan  is  great 
enough  to  thank  the  American 
Senate,  Instead  of  throwing  mud 
at  it  in  return,  for  giving  us  this 
new  impulse  (or  greater  achi¬ 
evements. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  pre¬ 
sent  imbroglio  seems  but  polishing 
of  a  gen.  that  it  may  add  to  its 
brilliancy. 


should  bo  given  to  the  anll-Jnp 

josition,  and  decision  law,  . 

made  by  onu  s 

convenience,  or  expediency 
alone.  Such  consideration  of 
another  s  interests  is  tho  right 
standard  and  rulo  for  satisfactoo 
social  life.  Reckless  intrepidity  in 
utter  disregard  of  another  s 
wishes  is  characteristic  of  o  spoil¬ 
ed  child. 

e  conquer 
tbe  height 

of' his' prosperity.  But  such  will 
not  be  a  position  h9  could  hold 
permanently.  We  deplore 
shameful  attitude  tho  Amcric 
huvo  latoly  taken  in  pushing 
with  their  wilful  egoism,  relying 
their  extraordinary 
ror  tho  last  few  years 
do  not  so  much  take  offence 
pity  them  lor  their  folly  find  fri¬ 
volity.  We  feel  soi 
licit  y,  and  rudeness, 
inferior  In' 


own  minds, 
correcting  s 
and  attaining  to  the  right  standard 
of  social  life,  which  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  only  through  slncero  spiri¬ 
tual  training. 


;0  Immigration 
nelp  pitying  tho 
ricuns  lor  their  simplicity  and 
.ranee  in  not  understanding 
i  this  primary  lessons  on  tho 
philosophy  of  history. 

need  not  continue  tho  lolly 
of  further  disputing  with  the 

Americans  on  the  immigration  _ 
suo.  Japan  was  nut  very  wiso 
In  having  forced  her  onugrants 
America  when  they  were  so 
pluinly  disliked.  It  was  a  wound 
Dieted  upon  national  pride  wliun 
such  ignorant  and  inferior  ele¬ 
ment  of  population  was  sent  out 
to  another  country  to  expose  its 
uuiie  there.  Naked  labor  put  on 
foreign  market  liku  this  was  an 
undesirable  thing  for  such  first 
class  power  as  Japan.  Wo  ought 
to  consider  this  point  cuiofully. 
It  was  not  wise  for  the  Japanese 
to  have  sent  out  laborers  without 
any  distinction  between  good  and 
bad,  in  mixture  with  ordinary 
colonists,  which  was  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  national  prosperity.  Wo 
ought  to  blame  ourselves  for  this 
mistuke. 

I  huvo  only  one  request  to  make 


Further  Dispute  Folly 
Just  us  a  man  cannot  roly 
wealth  and  power  alone  for  his 
happiness,  history  abounds  with 
examples  of  n  nation  which  was 
doomed  for  final  ruin  becauso  of 
selfish  national  policy  pursued  in 
reliunco  upon  wealth  and  power 
alone.  While  we  felt  it  infinitely 
regrettable  that  tho  United  Sta¬ 
tes  should  have  exposed  its  unres¬ 
erved  rudeness  and  disregard  of 
international  otlquotto  by  enacting 


of  th 

respect  the 
ready  obtained  by  the  Japanese  in 
thoir  country.  Wo  will  not  insist 
upon  sending  more  emigrants 
against  their  wishes  for  tho  reason 
that  those  would  not  suit  their 
national  character.  We  simply 
the  Americans  that'  they  will 
abstain  from  further  infringement 
upon  the  economic  rights  and  in- 
the  Japanese  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  country.  This  is 
minimum  demand;  it  would 
too  much  to  ask  more  from 
America  so  long  ns  the  country 
remains  in  tho  present  low  con¬ 
dition  of  culture. 
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HEATH  KNELL  OF 
LIBERALISM  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY 


SERIOUS  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS  CAUSED 
BY  LEGISLATION 


Regardless  Of  Many  Proofs 
Japan  Has  Been  Insulted 
By  Her  Traditional  Friend 


without  any  difficulty,  und 
ins  its  very  citadel.  Moreo 
sympathy  shown  oy  tne 
cans  with  tne  suflerers.fr 

r  it.  Indeed  uurNjjaper 
ozens  of  letters  from 
all  sons  01  oui 
asking  us  to  convey  tneir  thanks 
to  the  Americans,  any  after  day. 

Whatever  the  definition  of  the 
word,  "Liberalism,"  might  be,  I 
thought  that  the  llrst  step  for 
its  realization  was  the  development 
of  an  international  mind,  and  ui 
that  sense  we  hailed  such  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  sake  of  Japan's  future, 
and  we  could  not  help  feeling 
srutelul  lor  the  Americans  wno 
bad  brought  that  tendency  to  this 
country.  For  in  the  recent  years 
Liberalism  in  Japan  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  driving  on  a  broad  highway 
leaving  the  obstinate  reaction- 
arista  in  a  cold  corner. 

A  Scrap  Of  Paper 
Just  at  that  juncture,  the  anti¬ 


own  honor,  snould  have  acted 

another  nations  honor.  We 
tnougnt  it  very  strange  way  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  nad  declared  war 
against  Germany  on  tne  ground 
tnat  she  had  made  an  international 
treaty  a  scrap  oi  paper,  snouiu 
have  omitted  the  rigntiul  inter¬ 
national  obligation  or  a  tren 


result  of  tbo  coming  presid- 
il  election  and  tlic-  general 
election  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
s,  when  I  hope  such  Ainer- 

ic 'opinion  will  "be  elected.  We 
have  some  knowledge  of 
America  and  the  Americans  can- 
lot  entertain  suspicions  of 
American:  Justice  and  humanity" 
is  others  might  do  Ignorantly. 
But  If  the  Americans  remain  the 
same  year  alter  year,  there 
vlll  be,  I  am  afraid,  no  talk ,  of 
‘American  justice  ami  Immuni¬ 
ty.” 


JAPAN  HAS  BEEN 
PROMOTER  OF 
PEACE  IN  ORIENT 


Congress  passed  l. 


e  anti-Japanese 
ny  regrettable, 
Japan  nad  lost 


it  .was  just  wild 
property  worm  about  Yen  5,000,- 
ouu.uuu,  which  represents  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  national  wealth, 
oy  the  earthquuke,  having  been 
i  educed  to  the  lowest  ebb  ol  ex¬ 
istence.  Apart  from  the  anti- 
Japanism,  the  Japanese  were  al¬ 
ready  extremely  nervous  on  such 
an  occasion,  so  that  the  defiant 
insult  thrust  into  the  face  by  the 
hurry-scurry  enactment  of  an 
anti-Japanese  law,  naturally  caus¬ 
ed  Japanese  indignation  to  run  as 
high  as  it  had  never  dona  before. 
For  from  a  Japanese  viewpoint, 
America  which  had  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  Japan  s  only  friend  for  the 
cause  of  peace,  all  ol  a  sudden 
stood  up  to  insult  and  humiliate 
her  the  moment  her  national 
power  had  been  reduced  to  such 
a  low  ebb.  According  to  the 
principle  of  Busman  t  Japanese 
chivairyj,  an  attack  of  foul  play, 
or  taking  advantage  of  another's 
misiortune  like  this  is  unpar¬ 
donable. 

But  Paltry  Number 

When  America  has  done  this, 
everyone  who  knows  the  Japanese 
must  admit  of  the  motive  for 
their  indignation  aguinst 
misdemeanor  so  offensive  to  their 
moral  sentiment  in  which  they 
have  been  trained  for  a  long 
The  Japanese-Amencan  relations 
have  niton  been  strained; 
Japanese  were  properly  offended 
by  the  school  question,  the 
alien  land  ownership  legislation 
in  California,  und  the  referendum, 
but  none  of  those  had  been  so  of¬ 
fensive  as  the  present  affront. 
The  question  itself  is  whether 
or  not  to  admit  only  about  140  im¬ 
migrants  in  u  year.  It  is  a  petty, 
international  problem  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  but  sentimentally  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  under  tho 
uircumstnces  mentioned. 

Tho  whole  nation  lia-s  been 
aroused  against  antl-Japaneae  le¬ 
gislation  like  this.  When  one  .... 
tion  Is  made  angry  at  another,  It 


Air.  T.  sniduclii  is  n  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokyo  and  lius  studio  l  in 
Europe  and  America  lor  seve¬ 
ral  years,  l-lo  was  connected 
with  the  Bank  ol  Japan,  Kyu¬ 
shu  Hallway  Co.  and  Sumito¬ 
mo  Bank  and  Dually  became 
President  of  thu  Japan  lu- 
dusiriul  Bunk.  Ho  is  now  ic- 
tired  trom  active  business  life 
und  Is  devoting  Ills  time  to 
studies  und  writing. 

Although  at  present  tliu  /elu¬ 
tion  between  tho  United  States 
und  Japan  is  not  at  Its  best, 
we  trust  In  the  unchanging  good¬ 
will  of  the  Americans  at  large 
for  Japan  as  fully  as  we  have 
ever  done.  A  nation  that  has  such 
high  Ideal  of  humanity  and  that 
loves  peace  so  sincerely  cannot 
stoop  down  so  low  as  to  really 
disturb  the  poac0  of  tho  world; 
and  as  for  Jupun,  have  wo  not 
declared  ourselves  moro  than  once 
to  be  tho  promotor  of  tho  peace 
in  the  Orient?  1  feel  sure  that 
the  Intelligent  Americans  w 
agree  with  mo  thliat  it  was 
pity  that  Congress  passed  tho  Im¬ 
migration  Law  when  it  seemed 
possiblo  to  obtain  practically  the 
same  result  by  some  other  me: 
and  I  regret  especially  whei 
think  of  the  fact  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Japanese  people  towards 
the  Americans  for  many  ye 
past  has  been  a  big  factor 
bringing  Congross  lo  take 
sep.  We,  as  the  pcoplq  of  Japan, 
think  It  our  first  duty  t0 
country  as  well  as  to  humanity  to 
endeavor  to  bring  tills  nation 
that  she  should  be  In  harmony 
with  tho  world's  great  good  in  uer 
education,  legislation,  administra¬ 
tion  and  diplomacy. 


emerger 

-Japanese  Bill"  in  America, 
mslderably  subsided, 
and  the  Japnnese-American  pro¬ 
blem  is  being  generally  studied 
l  a  much  calmer,  and  in  more 
ictous  manner  than  hitherto, 
isequently  the  Japanese  have 
come  to  perceive,  vaguely  as  it 
s,  that  this  epoch-making  fact 
rannot  be  erased  by  the  simple 
fancy  of  militarism  of  old  days', 
trying  to  dispose  of  the  problem 
by  a  Japanese-Amerlcan  war,  or 
by  such  commonplace  expression 
‘Japanese -American  friend¬ 
ship,"  which  is  merely  a  cheap 
consolation  nut  to  be  realized  so 
easily. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cause  is  a 
collision  of  capitalistic  Interest  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  the  gup  being  widened  by 
the  old  and  long-standing  racial 
prejudice.  The  solution  will  be 
impossible  so  long  as  the  two 
countries  persist  in  their  economic 
Imperialistic  policy.  For  the  im¬ 
migration  law  is  a  legitimate  legi¬ 
slation  on  tile  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Japan’s  protest  against 
It  Is  equully  legitimate  on  the  part 
ol  the  Japanese  Government. 
Self-support  In  Homoland 
This  is  no  new  problem  entirely 
le  to  the  immigration  law,  but 
i  old  one  pending  a  dozen  or 
ore  years  between  the  two  coun¬ 
ts,  dealt  with  diplomatically,  to 
ek  for  temporary  settlement, 
coming  out  on  the  political 
co  By  the  anticipated  pre- 
tial  campaign.  There  it  is 
nticnl  problem,  but  hero  in 
i  it  Is  a  very  vexing  pro¬ 
blem;  with  ever  Increasing 
surplus  population  Japan  is  ex- 
luued  not  only  from  the  United 
States,  but  also  from  Canada, 
and  Australia.  Against  all  these 
countries,  Japan  Is  quite  helpless 
in  dealing  with  the  question. 

For  immediate  relief,  in  absence 
of  a  suitable  diplomatic  policy, 
wo  may  consider  a  way  of  self- 
support  In  our  own  lund,  instead 
of  trying  to  send  iminlgrun  s  out 
to  other  countries.  And  at  the 
time,  wo  may  try  to  elevate 
standard  of  living,  and 
stage  of  culture  for  our 
laborers  to  the  level  of  tbo  white 
ace.  If  wo  are  ublc  to  do  this, 
migration  will  cense  lo  bo  a 
difficult  problem.  But  this  will 
bo  absolutely  impossible,  so  long 
Japan  remains  under  capita¬ 
listic  sway,  no  matter  how  hard 
e  may  struggle  against  it.  The 
form  of  the  capitalistic  instltu- 
ons  would  bo  impossible,  as 
Marx  pointed  out,  with  one  coun¬ 
try  alone,  as  was  the  fcaso  with 
Hussia.  The  international  pro¬ 
blem  then  appears  under  another 

What  Bcfoll  Germany 
world  psychology  nutural- 
ly  turns  to  the  peculiar  feature 
of  the  United  States,  with  its 
nimensc  resources  undeveloped 
simply  on  account  of  short  labor, 
thus  causing  so  much  loss  not 
only  to  that  country,  but  to  the 
world  at  largo.  I  trust  tho  Ame- 
icans  will  think  of  this  significant 
fact.  And  1  also  wish  that  they 
will  think  of  Gcrmuny,  which  set 
an  example  of  failure  of  mili¬ 
taristic  Imperialism,  and  which 
proved  to  bo  a  failure  of  economic 
Imperialism.  It  will  bo  difficult 
to  expect  early  realization  of  tho 
■deal  of  Internationalism;  perhaps 
it  will  be  Impossible.  But  if  you 
compare'  the  mind  of  man  fifty 
years  ago  and  at  tho  present 
time,  you  will  find  how  quickly 
it  hns  clinnged  until  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  so  fully  occupies  their 
mind.  The  luimun  mind  Is  so 
steadily  progressing  thut 
hardly  doubt  the  solution  of  such 


Japan  is  fully  aware  of  the  iin- 
jrtancc  of  the  new  immigration 
law  to  the  United  Si  :es;  Japan 
does  not  dispute  that  is  a  dom¬ 
ic  problem  to  be  gulated  by 
,  independent  atm  .  nor  docs 
mil  insist  in  findm.  an  outlet 
her  surplus  popu!  ion  where 
is  not  desired. 

But  Japan  regrets  that  in  a  con. 
plete  disregard  of  the  traditional 
lenoiy  relations  between  the  .two’ 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Puci- 
the  United  States  Senate  saw 
to  include  in  the  new  iniinig- 
lon  Jaw  a  discriminatory  clause 
.inst  the  Jupanese  people  us  the 
whole;  that  ugain  in  complete  dis- 
d  of  the  principle  of  justice 
fairplay  and  in  diumetical 
opposition  to  Christian  humanity 
and  brotherhood  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  displays  racial  prejudice 
and  hatred. 


great  Influence  for 
ittalnment  of  the  world's  peace. 
Her  government  might  call  am 
ther  international  conference  • 


MR.  UMEKICHI  YONEYAMA 
Graduated  from  Aoyama  Gakuin; 
Further  studied  in  America; 
Toured  Europo  and  America  as  a  mombor  of  Econor 
At  present  President  of  the  newly  established  Mit 


HAS  JAPAN  THE 
RIGHT  TO  BLAME 
ONLY  AMERICA ? 


tonal  staff  of  the  Cliugai  Sho- 
gyo  Shimbun  of  Tokyo  at 
present. 

What  is  "the  Japanese -Amor- 
ran  Problem?"  I  must  ask  so 
lany  noisy  authorities  to  answer 
this  question  first  of  all. 

lar  as  I  know,  this  is  an 
old  problem,  according  to  one 
point;  but  it  is  a  new  pro¬ 
blem,  according  to  another,  It 
in  the  early  nineties  that  the 
voice  of  nnti-Japanlsm  wns 
raised  in  California,  when  it  was 
.  .  _re  labor  problem,  the  chief 
reason  lor  opposition  being  the 
wages  with  which  the  Ja¬ 
panese  labor  had  threatened  the 
American  labor.  But  when  the 
Japanese  began  to  own  land  later 
and  when  American-born  Ja¬ 
panese  acquired  citizenship  in 
•irtuc  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  the  Immigration 
problem  had  turned  from  being 
of  labor  into  another  of 
racial  discrimination. 


Jac 


:  Threat 


It 


had  reposed. 

In  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Gentlemen 
Japan  has  been  c 
maintain  her  nati 
and  truthfulnes.- 
within  the  ‘quota 
would  have  been 


of  the  terms 
s  Agreement, 
.er-jealous  to 
mal  integrity 
If  included 
rule  Japan 
satisfied  even 


Palpable  Slap 

pan  feels  that  she  is  slapped 
directly  on  her  facq  although  she 
to  do  her  utmost  to  please 
and  maintain  friendship  with,  the 
United  States;  she  cannot  but  feel 
that  she  had  been  betrayed  by 
the  illusion  of  the  pust  historj  of 
th,.  America  n- Japan  esc  traditional 
friendship,  and  the  mutual 

t  und  admiration  that  have 
xisted  between  the  two  ; 
for  the  past  hull  a  century 
Amerlcan-Japanese  lnter- 

>  cite  only  the  recent  ovont 
Japan  did  -not  hesitate  to  show 
right  spirit  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference;  she  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  tho  U.S.  Governmoi 
and  adopted  the  advice  of  the 
American  public  at  tho  Confer¬ 
ence  although  she  found  It  bu>d 
to  swallow  It  In  whole;  she  B 
mercilessly  scrapping  her  arma¬ 
ments  In  which  her  nationl  pride 


though  the  number  of  her  im- 
lants  to  the  United  Sta;c3 
>f0  have,  of  necessity,  been  dc- 

I  Over  Americanization 

1  ■  ms  that  Japan  had  been 
6"'.ik  loo  fast  in  Americanizing 
hcisvii,  it  having  been  very  much 
stipulated  by  the  generous  help 
from  America  during  the  great 
caln mil;  after  the  earthquake  and 
fire  of  last  year,  until  the  dls- 
eriimmu'iiy  and  ruoially  prejudi¬ 
cial  immigration  Law  made  it 
.eliaugi  to  reaction.  Perhaps  t'c-n- 
(gress  dues  not  cure  for  all  tliav 
tins  naans  to  America  save  its 
own  political  expediencies.  The 
United  States  will  however  mis 
some  day  a  firm  friend  and  ud- 
mii'ci  ju  japau  who  lias  consi  i- 
tcntly  been  a  good  partner  of  Ai. 
glv-Sa.You  civilization  in  the  Far 
East;  America  must  defeat  hcr- 
A'eli  in  the  high  estimation  and 
profount 

.world  when  she  ceases 

'uphoide: 


racial  problem  bordering 
colors  or  unasslmilaiion, 
at  Us  very  botom — at  the 
bottom  of  the  American  mind — 
there  sprang  up  a  consciousness 
of  economic  threat  from  the  pos¬ 
sible  increase  of  tne  foreign  race. 
Consequently  the  Jnpancse-Amer. 
lean  problem  at  present  is  not 
so  much  racial  as  one  of  popula. 
tion.  Bo  looked  at,  the  problem 
is  a  very  old  one  as  that  of  labor, 
hut  very  new  as  that  of  popula¬ 
tion.  As  a  labor  problem  it  is  al¬ 
ready  buried  in  the  past,  its  es¬ 
sential  character  having  entirely 
c. tanged.  For  the  immigration 
of  the  Japanese  labor  has  been 
actually  stopped  by  the  Gentle¬ 
men's  Agreement  for  the  past  n 
years.  The  problem  is  no  longer 
that  of  labor  either  from  Japan's 
or  America's  viewpoint;  in  Its 
character  it  is  now  a  problem 
of  population.  The  Americans 
declare  the  Japanese  immigrants 
as  'unassimilable,"  while  the  Ja¬ 
panese  complain  against  "dis¬ 
criminative  treatment,"  but  these 
are  only  diplomatic  themes,  the 
problem  being  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either. 

A  Population  Problem 
The  solution  of  this  problem 
will  he  impossible,  s0  long  as 
either  party  persists  in  a  claim 
incredible  and  unfair.  I  say  “in¬ 
credible,"  because  there  are  no 
evidences  of  the  Japanese  being 
"unassimilable."  We  who  know 
facts  of  our  emigrants  can  adduce 
evidences  entirely  contrary  to  the 
claim  of  the  Americans-  i  know 
that  there  are  no  people  on  earth 
so  easy  to  get  assimilated. 

When  they  go  to  China,  they  arc 
Chinese;  in  Korea  they 
reans;  in  Slain  they 


for  the  charge  that  they  are  "un- 
nsslmllnble."  Tho  complaint 
that  tho  treatment  accorded  to 
tho  Japanese  is  “discriminative" 
is  equally  unfair.  What  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  Japanese  Government 
giving  to  Chinese,  and  Korean 
(now  follow  country  men)  labor? 
They  are  constantly  driven  back 
from  our  shores.  Is  it  not  In 
exact  accordance  with  the  Japa. 
nose  policy  to  reject  Chinese 
labor?  This  policy  Is  extended 
to  Korean  labor,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Koreans  are  now 
part  of  the  Japanese  population, 
amt  nationality.  Japnn  can 
hardly  justify  herself  fn  com¬ 
plaining  ngalst  the  discriminative 
treatment  by  the  Americans, 
when  she  is  guilty  of  the  same 
policy  regarding  Chinese  and 
Korean  labor  Japan  is  trying 
to  pull  the  mote  out  of  her 
■rothor  hat  ion's  eye,  while  she 
herself  is  blind  to  the  beam  which 
In  her  own  eye.  Such  Is  a 
thief’s  moral  code,  which  cannot 
apply  to  social  life. 

So  Far  Exchango  Of  Lies 
And  yet  .such  moral 
code  Is  complacently  dis¬ 
played  between  nations,  be¬ 
cause  at  present  international 
politics  are  filled  with  liypocricy 
and  falsehood.  "The  discrimina¬ 
tion"  and.  "unnssUnilntion"  are 
mere  exchange  of  lies.  Interna¬ 
tional  politics  will  be  imperfect 
until  Justice  becomes  applicable 
all  parties  alike.  Until  In¬ 
ternational  politics  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  Just  and  righteous,  there 
ill  be  no  true  solution  of  the 
Japanese-Amerlcan  problem. 

Especially  ns  this  is  a  problem 
of  population  in  its  essential 
character,  the  solution  will  be¬ 
come  the  more  difficult  in  process 
There  may  be  a  solution 
under  changed  circumstances, 
it  the  problem  will  again  come 
'  a  head. 

I  ask  then  if  the  solution  of  this 
-oblem  will  be  impossible  for- 
•er.  I  do  not  think  It  is.  There 
ill  lie  instantaneous  solution 
when  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States 
•ake  to  the  injustice  of 
Capitalism  which  is  exploitation 
and  aggression,  and  Imperialism 
which  is  bourgeois  politics,  and 
new  political  Institution  under 
proletarian  sway  is  established  in 
either  country.  I  am  sure  that 
will  be  the  only  opportunity  for 
the  solution  of  the  Japanese- 
American  problem. 


AMERICA  SHOULD 
REMOVE  STIGMA 
OF  OWN  ACCORD 


Siamese; 

the 'in  tho  Philippines  they  are  Fili- 

,  ,  ,  .,  !  pinos.  Especially  is  this  the  cast 

the  high  and  noblc  |  w;th  those  Japanese  who  are  back 
ideal  of  justice  and  righteousness  nom  America;  we  are  surpnseu 
as  well  IlB  the  great  moral  prin-  at  their  vulgar  thoughts,  and  in. 

,  •  ,  ,  „  lerior  chnrcater,  so  akin  to  the 

laid  down  by  lnltrlc„  with  other 

Washington  and  Abraham  Lin-  ja,)anese  who  have  never  gone 
coin,  I  abroad.  Indeed  there  is  no  ground 


Answers  To  Questionaire 


DR.  KIICHI  MIYAKE 
A  University  Professor 
I  cannot  beliovo  it  should 
be  so. 

There  should  be  no  complaint 
>ur  purt  if  the  same  treatment 
is  equally  accorded  to  all.  i  think 
s  unjust  that  America  dis¬ 
criminates  against  Japan. 

a.  I  do  not  agree,  but  It  is  h®1' 
ter  than  prolilbtlon. 

4.  It  cannot  be  said  Unit  Ja* 
pun  sent  immigrants  who  are  ln- 
forlor  to  those  from  Europe. 
However,  1  cannot  endorse  tho 
pust  Immigration  policy  of  Japan. 

C.  Tho  Amoricun  altitude  in 
this  matter  Is  wholly  absurd;  n 


abolition  of  conscription  and  the 
reduction  of  armaments  on  land, 
sea,  and  air.  The  geographical 
situation  and  financial  condition 
of  the  United  Stales  nro  untquo 
Her  government  might  call  ano-  I  cJT.  tool'?8!  *'1°  ,''  °rld  8  Prelems. 
Ihor  infornnflnnnl  confer«n„„  I  Sho  COuld  lead  ol'ier  countries  to 


consider  such  subjects  ss  th'o 1  “'i.'?  “*  « 

epoch  for  the  wholo  world. 


problems  in  time — I  mean  not 
only  such  simple  problem  as  tbut 
of  Immigration,  but  all  interna¬ 
tional  problems,  when  tho  bright 
day  ol  bolter  thoughts  shines 

upon  them. 

1  mil  glad  that  this  antl-Jnim- 
nc;c  bill  hus  given  us.  both  J  - 
pnnv.ve  and  Americans, 
opportunity  to  look  into 
more  carefully  than  we  u 
And  1  sincerely  hope  tha 

careful  self-examination  • 

bring  a  better  day  for  man K mu- 

1  nrn  not  at  nil  surprlced  a* 

the  anti-Japanese  bill.  as  . 
were  a  now  thing.  But  novertho 
less  I  am  profoundly  grlvod  nbo 

'It 


good 

trseivcs 


such 


Is  not  only  unjust  and  against 
inanity,  but  It  is  contrary  to 
'lllzatlon. 

’■  1  bclievo  that  Ambassador 
Hanihara  nover  used  the  phrase 
In  any  senso  as  a  veiled  threat. 
Jupanese  people  had  no  such 
thought.  I  believe  however  the 
se  of  tho  phrase  was  unwise. 

7-  1  do  not  think  so. 

A-  B.  6*.  C\  less  than 

2*  D.  15*.  E.  10*.  F.  16*.  G. 
40*. 

Effect  is  bad. 

First  eliminate  the  discri¬ 
minatory  clause  in  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Law. 


NORIHIKO  YASHIRO 
A  Banker 

Yes,  it  ought  to. 

-  Art.  13.  Against  its  aim. 

3  -No-  hut  it  may  be  that  U.  S. 
cuunot  afford  to  ho  without  some 
restrictions. 

.  N°-  Most  possitively  not. 

11  Is  absurd,  in  this  day 
Of  •international  intercourse. 

'■  Yes.  diplomatically;  Abso¬ 
lutely,  No. 

•  No,  the  question  may  crop 
UP  at  any  time  from  either  side. 

»•  A.  16*.  C.  5*.  D.  50*.  E. 
10*'  F  15*.  Q,  5*. 

■  Mistrust  and  non-belief. 

Anti-Japanese  Americans 
should  visit  Japan  and  meet  the 
on  ightcncd  circles  of  Japanese. 


TSUNETERU  MIYAKAWA 
A  Pioneor  Christian  Preachci 
J  1  Yes,  but  consideration  should 
lie  given  to  the  immigrants  from 
every  country  according  to  their 
historical  development,  and  they 
should  be  treated  with  a  liberal 
attitude. 

2.  I  have  no  reason  to'  com 
plain,  if  the  treatment  of  Japa¬ 
nese  is  the  same  ns  Europeans 
but  I  am  dissatisfied  because  wi 
nro  treated  as  if  we  were  an  un 
civilized  people. 

3.  If  the  quota  regulation  be 
tlic  same  ns  to  Europeans  we  must 
accept  it. 

4.  1  do  not  think  it  wns  a  good 
policy,  but  it  wns  gradually  im¬ 
proving. 

5.  Such  an  attitude  is  unjust. 

C.  I  do  not  think  he  men: 

“threat"  at  all. 

7.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is 
up  to  tho  fair-minded  intelligent 
Americans  to  lead  the  Amor 


public  opinion  so 
will  make  proper  r< 
law. 

S.  A  and  G.  were 
think. 

9.  It  will  be  a 
d  ranee. 

10.  "Love  thy 
thyself'  must  alway 
by  all  nations. 


that  Congi 
revision  of  the 


serious  hin- 


Mr.  R.  Danno  is  Managing- 
Director  of  the  Nlchiro  Gyu- 
gjo  Kuishu  (Japan-  Russian 
Fishery  Co.) 

The  Americana  might  say  that 
they  hud  nothing  to  blame  for  tho 
-Japanese  legislation,  because 
there  was  un  urgent  need  for 
ing  immigration,  and  they  de- 
utely  met  such  a  need  by  a 
domestic  law.  But  1  think  thut  no 
lation  should  act  for  her  own  in- 
erest  alone,  contrary  to  the 
irineiple  of  coexistence  by  which 
human  race  divided  into  vari¬ 
ous  nationalities  are  bound  to 
inhabit  oil  over  the  world,  al¬ 
though  each  division  i3  given  a 
distinct  geographical  domain. 
Every  nation  ought  to  give  enre- 
eonsideraPon  to  another  na¬ 
tion's  rights  and  interests  even 
ea  a  purely  domestic  affair  is 
be  decided  upon,  us  It  might 
utfect  the  other  nation  seriously. 
Such  is  the  cose  with  tlie  Japa- 
-Amertcun  relation;  the  United 
States  had  agreed  upon  with  Ja- 
to  regulate  immigration  by 
means  of  "the  Gentlemen's  Agree¬ 
ment,"  which  ought  not  to  be 
ignored  whatever  domestic  law 
e  might  enact. 

I  do  not  object  to  an  immig¬ 
ration  law,  if  there  is  a  need 
for  such  legislation  for  domestic 
asuns.  Had  there  been  no  dis- 
hninativo  clause  against  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  which  did  not  apply  to 
tiler  nationals,  there  could  not 
ave  been  any  "grave  consequen- 
ds."  The  discrimination  was  a 
mnifest  violation  of  international 
etiquette.  Japnn  hud  no  reason 
to  opposo  limitation  fuir  and  Just, 
applied  to  all  nationals  equally. 
Indeed  Japan  went  one  step  ahead 
meet  tho  particular  need,  by 
enforcing  absolute  prohibition  on 
emigration.  "The  Gentlemen's 
Agreement”  wns  nn  expression  of 
genuine  spirit  of  mngnanimity. 

I  think  wo  had  better  treat  this 
•oblem  by  way  of  friendly  shake 
hands  across  the  Pacific,  arriving 
m  ideal  solution  on  humani¬ 
tarian  principle  than  by  trying  to 
solve  it  by  mere  letter  of  law,  or 
by  resorting  to  Christian  religion. 
The  result  may  be  the  same,  but 
should  it  lack  warm  friendship  at 
the  bottom,  it  will  cause  far- 
reaching  disadvantage  to  both 
countries. 


EXCLUSION  RILL 
FA  LSE  REFLECTION 
OF  THE' AMERICANS 


Mr.  T.  Inumaru  Is  the  popu- 
Inr  manager  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  of  Tokyo.  I-Ie  was  re¬ 
cently  decorated  by  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  tho  French  Republic  for  his 
meritorious  work  during  the 
great  earthquake  and  fire  lnsl 

I  have  always  admired 
American  people  because  the 
American  is  honest  enough  nnd 
frank  enough  to  say  what  lie 
thinks,  nnd  brave  enough  to 
promptly  convert  his  speech  In¬ 
to  action,  Tnereby  practicing  his 
own  precept.  This  characteristic 
is  that  of  a  high  typo  man.  All 
sKould  emulate  it. 

But  does  the  exclusion  bill  G>- 
fleet  this  idea?  Does  it  not  dam¬ 
pen  the  enthusinsm  of  those  Japa¬ 
nese  who  are  earnestly  striving 
townrds  a  civilization  modelled 
on  and  frankly  imitative  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals? 

We  have  learned  much  from  the 
American  people  and  we  are  still 
today  following  their  lead,  but  it 
seems  to  me  thnt  America's  latest 
action  is  to  be  deplored  not  only 
in  respect  of  Japan  but  also  in 
respect  of  the  world  civilization 
which  wc  all  desire. 


GREAT  SACRIFICE 
HAS  BEEN  MADE 
BY  JAPANESE 


Mr.  T.  Shiba  is  a  Journalist 

unu  is  now  editor  ol  the  Yoro- 

/.u  Uheno,  a  popular  dniiy  pub- 

i.slicd  in  Tokyo. 

Although  the  world  Is  being  in¬ 
let  nationalized,  I  regret  that  there 
Is  yet  a  severe  struggle  either  poli¬ 
tical  or  economic  between  nations, 
and  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  still  powerless  to  arbitrate  these 
international  disputes.  In  tho 
absence  of  a  proper  agency  to 
give  decisions  on  these  disputes, 
every  nation  Is  apt  to  protect 
her  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  another's.  A  common  notion 
at  present  is,  therefore,  whatever 
is  thought  profitable  to  a  nation 
should  be  maintained  by  all 
means,  even  if  It  should  afiect 
another  nation's  sentiment  in 

whatever  manner.  This  will  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  a  serious  Interna¬ 
tional  dispute. 

Another  notion  Is  that  Interna¬ 
tional  relations  are  still  control¬ 
led  by  force.  But  I  think  for 
any  unfair  and  unjust  action  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  nation,  Just  as  by 
an  individual,  there  ought  to  be 
definite  retribution,  as  history 
abounds  with  evidences  of  such 
retribution.  It  is  difficult  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  power  of  a  state  scien¬ 
tifically.  Germany  which  had  been 
sure  of  a  victory  by  a  scientific 
calculation  of  her  military 
strength  was  deceived  by  such 
crushing  defeat. 

Japan  has  been  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  her  own  interests  in  order  to 
maintain  tlie  traditional  friendship 
of  seventy  years,  standing  with 
the  United  States,  but  that  was 
not  because  she  was  too  weak, 
nor  because  she  thought  sho  was 
wrong,  but  becauso  that  was  her 
national  character,  to  keep  friend¬ 
ly  with  other  people,  a  virtue  she 
had  cultivated  for  centuries.  It 
is,  however,  a  characteristic  of 
the  Japanese  to  turn  into  another 
direction  when  they  arc  assured 
of  impossibility  of  keeping  friend¬ 
ly  relations  with  another  nation. 
What  will  be  the  future  of  the 
Japnnese-American  relations.' 
Heaven  alone  knows.  The  more 
wc  Japaneso  endeavor  to  maintain 
peace,  the  more  we  are  insulted- 
Wc  can  hardly  bear  with  any 
further  insult.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  suffer  no  more  insult. 

I  .  m  stii e  any  fur  lar  progress 
into  the  wrong  direction  will  be 
a  decided  disadvantage  for  both 
Japan  and  tho  United  States  which 
have  been  in  such  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  last  seventy  years. 
There  are  wise  men  in  America, 
nnd  I  hope  they  will  carefully 
think  whnt  may  bo  the  conse- 


Difficult  To  Appreciate  Why 
America  Should  Have  Passed 
An  Obviously  Unfair  Bill 
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Mr.  Y.  Ito,  President  o I  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Knisttn,  the 
formost  and  the  largest  ship¬ 
ping  concern  in  Japan,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  served  as 
Branch  Manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Shanghai  and  London 
for  number  of  years  before 
assuming  his  present  high 
position.  Mr.  Ito  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  porson  to  meet 
m.d  enjoys  popularity  among 
his  large  circle  oi  friends,  for¬ 
eign  as  Well  as  JapaneBO. 

Despito  its  wording  or  con 
struction,  the  new  American  im 
migration  law»  which  went  into 
effect  on  July  1,  ib  decidedly  pre 
judicial  and  discriminatory 
against  the  Japanese  people  as 
a  race.  The  pendulum  of  Amer¬ 
ican  friendship  toward  Japan  lius 
touched  the  extreme  opposite, 
and  we  Japanoso  are  at/ loss  to 

Ever  since  Japan  oponed  her 
doors  to  the  world — and  that  ut 
the  American  summons  to  draw 
ub  out  of  Isolation — America  has 
been  our  tutor  and  supporter  in 
our  progress  towards  modern 
civilization.  But  tho  pendulum 
began  to  swing  somewhat  the 
other  way  since  the  Russo-Ja¬ 
panese  war  in  which  the  American 
people  displayed  an  almost  pas¬ 
sionate  eagerness  for  our  victory. 
They  saemed  to  say  to  us:  "You 
must  not  go  farther."  We  began 
to  be  pestered  with  the  school 
question,  the  refusal  of  entry  to 
our  Americaward  emigrants,  the 
California  land  laws,  the  denial 
Of  citizenship  to  Japanese  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  freely  granted 
to  all  Europeans,  the  Latin-Amer- 
icans,  Africans  and  to  the  people 
from  the  Near  East.  Finally 
America  has  closed  her  doors 
tightly  against  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  race  by  the  recent  Con¬ 
gressional  acts. 

Is  It  Only  Economical? 

The  American  people  tell  us 
that  their  opposition  to  Japanese 
immigration  was  purely  economical 
and  that  it  Is  not  at  all  political 
nor  becauso  of  racial  prejudice. 
Would  there  be  discrimination 
were  our  color  white? 

Again  they  tell  us  that  this 
discrimination  Is  not  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  tho  American 
people  and  that  It  Is  all  politics 
that  is  causing  these  troubles 
between  America  and  Japan. 
This  Is  rather  hard  for  us  to 
swallow.  America  is  a  great  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  under  any  democra¬ 
tic  governments  have  not  politi¬ 
cians  moved  at  the  will  of  the 
people?  Their  explanations  puz¬ 
zle  us  even  if  wo  try  to  believe 
them. 

In  the  great  national  catast¬ 
rophe  of  last  year  the  pcoplo  of 
the  United  States  have  shown  us 
a  great  magnanimity  of  soul, 
spontaneous  sympathy,  and  pro¬ 
found  friendship  by  pouring  into 
our  port3  shipload  upon  shipload 
of  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  the 
Buffering  multitude  from  cold  and 
hunger. 

This  kindness  has  touched  our 
hearts  and  wo  shall  always  re¬ 
member  it  with  gratification.  But 
wo  find  it  hard  to  compromise 
their  two  recent  acts  which  are  so 
contradictory  in  nature.  On  one 
hand  they  extend  their  helping 
hands  to  us  ns  good  friends,  while 
on  the  other  they  sternly  tell 
us  to  "get  out"  of  their  country. 

I  believe  that  our  national  spirit 
Is  not  fully  understood  by  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and 
In  these  misunderstandings  and 
suspicions  between  different  peo¬ 
ples  and  races  there  is  always 
danger  which  wo  must  mutually 
try  to  eliminate. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  a 


nation  that  Is  really  great  and 
which  commands  the  refepect  of 
•he  world  is  tho  nation  that 
stands  on  Justice  and  humanity. 
Nations  rise  and  fall  ns  people 
observe  the  noble  principle  or  be¬ 
come  forgetful  of  it.  One  that 
comes  into  ascendency  through 
Machiavellianism  holds  Its  power 
but  temporarily  and  is  short-liv¬ 
ed.  An  example  is  before  us  in 
the  great  change  of  Germany  in 
her  position  in  tho  family  of  na¬ 
tions  before  and  after  the  Great 
War.  She  swayed  mighty  pow 
on  land  and  sea  before  she  dared 
to  plunge  the  world  in  the  great¬ 
est  war  in  history.  Where  are 
her  army  and  navy  today  which 
were  once  her  pride?  Her  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  are  so  crip¬ 
pled  that  it  will  take  years  of 
patient  endeavor  to  recover  thi 
Germany’s  imperialistic  drenmi 
are  all  gone  and  she  is  facing  o 
rather  unenviable  situation  today 
America  jolnod  thb'-World  Wai 
to  light  for  tho  cnURfi  of  justice 
and  humnnity;  Sent  Ao  tho  battle 
fields  2,000,000  brave  sons  of  th> 
land;  built  ten  million  tons  of 
transports  to  convey  soldiers  and 
munitions  of  war  and  spent  bil 
lions  of  money.  That  all  these 
contributions  helped  the  Allies  to 
in  the  victory  cannot  be  denied. 

Repudiated  Principles 
But  when  the  war  was  once 
/er,  America  took  an  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  action  and  even  ignor¬ 
ed  what  their  own  President  had 
advocated,  preached,  promised, 
agreed  and  persuaded  the  others 
to  agree  to.  There  may  bo  good 
reasons  and  excuses  for  all  this, 
but  when  nations  llve  together 
to  promote  civilization  and  human 
happiness  in  general  each  must 
observe  good  faith  as  well  ns  pro¬ 
per  international  etiquette  and 
courtesy  towards  the  other.  The 
complex  constitution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  and  the  relative 
power  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  departments  may- 
all  be  blamed  for  ihese  puzzles 
to  outsiders,  but  all  the  Bame  it 


standing  between  nations  which 
is  to  make  world's  peace  secure. 

The  Washington  Conference 
has  been  the  turning  of  a  new 
I-t.ge  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
It  gave  a  definite  nuderstanding 
to  all  parties  concerned  regarding 
tho  raito  of  the  navy  and  in  re¬ 
ference  to  tho  political  as  well 
as  economic  status  of  ihe  Powers 
in  China.  To  bring  a  thorough 
understanding  nnd  In  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  lasting  pence  and  fri¬ 
endly  relations  with  tho  United 
States,  Japan  agreed  in  toto  to 
all  American  propositions  not 
without  some  sacrifices  to  herself. 

We  cannot  help  wondering  there¬ 
fore  why  the  cordial  relation 
must  again  be  subjoctod  to  un¬ 
necessary  irrigations  through 
rough  handling  of  the  delicate 
and,  to  us,  sensitive  point  in  tho 
new  Immigration  law  which  could 
a-a  easily  have  been  made  effective 
without  the  Scnato  hitting  our 
sore  point. 

We  feel  that  all  these  shirt  sle¬ 
eve  diplomacies  are  unworthy  of 
the  United  States  when  she  is 
looked  up  to  morally  as  well  ns 
materially  as  the  greatest  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world... 

A  Seafaring  America 

America  has  already  attained 
the  foremost  position  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena  of  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  economic  ways. 
If  with  this  material  attainment 
should  run  side  by  side  her  great 
moral  power  built  upon  the  noble 
ideal  laid  down  by  WVishlngton 
and  Lincoln,  who  could  Indeed 
help  admiring  America?  AH  tho 
world's  pending  questions  suoh 
as  unification  of  marine  laws, 
freedom  of  the  seas,  etc.  will  be 
solved  at  her  beckoning,  ond  Ame- 


ONLY  KNOWLEDGE 
WILL  STIMULATE 
MUTUAL  GOOD 


Mr.  Takco  Tunnkn,  M.  P-. 

is  u  coming  politician  in  tho 

IConsolknl  Party  nnd  holds  tho 

position  of  Secretary  to  tho 

Ministor  of  Railroads. 

I  was  In  tho  East  of  tho  United 
States  for  a  number  of  yeuis  to 
prosecute  my  study,  and  thon 
visited  tho  country  on  two  or 
three  occasions.  I  am  therefore 
fully  acquainted  with  the  bright 
sldo  ua  well  as  tho  dark  of  the 
American  character,  ond  feel  hap¬ 
py  that  1  can  look  ut  their  words 
and  uctlons  with  sufficient  sym¬ 
pathy. 

I  regret  that  thoro  should  be 
such  antl-Jnpaneso  legislation  and 
many  other  nnti-Japuneso  agita¬ 
tions  among  the  Americans 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that 
under  such  circumstances  tho 
Japanese-Amerlcun  friendship 
will  be  affeciod  in  any  serious 
way.  Many  of  my  American  *ri- 
ends  are  of  the  same  opln.on. 
There  ure  many  causes  for  anu- 
japanlsnv.  labor,  economic  condi¬ 
tion,  education,  social  circums.un- 
ce,  racial  prejudice,  Americaniza¬ 
tion,  etc.,  but  I  consider  the  chief 
cause  is  lack  of  undorslunUlng 
of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  on  tho 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
politicians  responsible  for  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Wlien  I  was  among  the  parlia 
mentury  delegates  to  the  United 
Slates  three  years  ago,  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hughes. 
Secretary  of  State,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.  In  answer  to  his  ques¬ 
tion  what  had  impressed  mo  most 
while  in  his  country,  I  said  at 
once,  "What  has  Impressed  me 
most  is  the  fact  that  American 
politicians  sadly  lack  knowledge 
of  Japan  and  tho  Japanese.  A 
notable  Instance  was  your  question 
about  our  Premier,  Mr.  Hara,  as 
to  what  parly  he  belonged.  With 
a  smile  the  Secretary  of  State 
confirmed  my  observation.  Both 
pro-and  anti- Japanese  Americans 
know  little  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  We  can  hardly  rely 
upon  friendship  shown  by  the 
ignorant  and  we  must  dread  op¬ 
position  by  the  Ignorant  as  well. 
(  am  sure  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  Japanese-Amcrican  problem 
will  bo  found  in  good  understand 
Ing  by  a  good  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Hughes 
teld  me  that  a  majority  of  the 
Japanese  understand  American 
and  the  Americans;  in  order  to 
maintain  the  frlondly  rela: 
between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  the  Americans  ought  t- 
study  Japan  and  her  people  more 
than  they  do.  I  agreo  with  him  in 
this  respect,  for  tho  first  princi¬ 
ple  of  international  friendship 
lies  in  mutual  understanding,  n 
sound  sympathetic  understanding. 


rlca  can  become  the  greatest 
factor  morally  as  well  as  material¬ 
ly  In  advancing  tho  happiness  of 
mankind. 

If  we  may  speak  very  frankly, 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  thi 
United  States  entertain  some  sort 
of  suspicion  or  misunderstanding 
against  Japan  which  has  found 
expression  in  the  new  immigration 
law,  a  clause  in  which  law  practi¬ 
cally  condemns  us  as  an  Inferior 
race. 

Japan  might  have  made  some 
mistakes  in  the  past,  but  the 
piration  of  the  nation  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  commercial  and  indust¬ 
rial  Empire  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Po- 

ers  and  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity 

ith  all  nations  to  advance  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  human 

Our  sincere  hope  is  to  cultivate 
further  understanding  with  the 
people  of  America  and  make 
known,  our  aim  which  must  agree 
with  their  purpose.  When  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  prevails  be¬ 
tween  us,  we  are  most  certain 
that,  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  cooper¬ 
ation,  America  and  Japan  shall 
make  the  great  Pacific  literally  n 
pacific  expanse  of  water  upon 
which  may  sail  Bliips  laden  with 
treasures  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  carrying  messages  of  good 
will  to  and  from  all  corners  of  the 


2.  America  ought  to  have  al¬ 
lotted  some  quota  to  Japanese, 
small  a3  it  might  be;  entire  ex¬ 
clusion  is  unjust. 

3.  It  the  quota  in  unconditional 
and  uniform  for  all.  Including 
Japan,  it  will  bo  Justifiable. 

4.  — No.  I  do  not  think  it  was 

good  policy. 

5.  Such  an  attitude  is  con¬ 
trary  to  tho  provisions  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  This  is 
entirely  due  to  some  politicians’ 
narrow-minded  prejudice.  I  am 
sure  the  Americans  will  reconsider 
this  in  tho  near  future. 

0.  No,  I  do  not  think  he  meant 
a  "threat,"  at  all.  The  contrary 
Is  clear  if  the  Japanese  sentiment 
toward  America  since  the  opening 
of  their  country  is  considered. 
We  hnd  nothing  but  the  sentiment 
of  respect  and  affection  for 
America. 

7.  It  would  be  convenient  and 
advantageous  for  America  to  con¬ 
sider  it  closed,  but  not  so  with 
Japan.  Sho  must  try  to  solve  it 
bjr  her  own  effort. 

I.  F.  70*.  G.  30*. 

The  people  in  the  Far  East 
will  regard  the  Christian  mis-  I 
sionarles  ns  so  many  hypocrites. 

10.  Friendship  will  be  impossl- ' 
ble  unless  both  parties  try  to 
solve  the  problem  by  tho  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  of  Justice, 


DO  NOT  LEAVE 
THIS  PEOPLE  IN 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


sor  of  the  Colloge  of  Law  jn 
the  Imperial  University  ot  To¬ 
kyo.  Ho  studied  international 
private  law  In  Oermany. 
Franoe.  England  and  ih .  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  His  eminent  arti¬ 
cles  on  current  topics  and 
others  nro  widely  rend  ;n  this 
country. 

I  can  well  imagine  how  satis- 
fled  those  nntl-Japanoco  Amer¬ 
icans  arc  now  that  they  haVe  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  insorting  nn  absolutely 
iroliibltlvo  clause  in  the  new  im- 
nigration  law.  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  lnbor,  In  addition  to  tho  Antl- 
Allen  Land  Law  by  which  they 
had  formerly  attcnii 
prlving  the  Japanes  • 
the  Pacific  Const  of 
cultural  Interests  en 
bably  they  are  sure  t 
Japanese  problem  h.n 


however,  any  Americans  wer0  to 

>e  eve  that  tho  Japanese  would 

?Kbnm.r  f?rcvor  to  ouch  dlscrimlna- 
Hvn  treatment,  it 


Unnltorablo  Rights 
When  the  United  States  first 
knocked  at  Japan's  doors  seventy 
years  ago,  It  wa8  the  principle  of 
the  Japanese  law  that  foreigners 
had  no  rlghtH  in  Japan,  so  that 
the  Americans  had  their  rights 
protected  only  by  the  stipulations 
of  a  treaty.  But  niter  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Imperial  rdgimo  in 
1808.  Japan  begon  to  adopt  tlic 
same  legal  institutions  as  in 
Europe  and  America,  under  which 
the  foreigners  could  enjoy  the 
samo  protection  as  the  Japanese, 
without  tho  treaty  provisions,  as 
to  their  rights.  Especially  in 
Article  2  of  the  Civil  Code,  It  Is 
provided  that  every  foreigner 
can  enjoy  the  same  civil  .’ighv.- 
is  tho  Japanoso  subjects,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  a  law,  or 
an  international  treaty.  Such  prin¬ 
ciple  is  admitted  in  the  code  •  f 
every  civilized  country  In  the 
European  continent. 

Under  the  German  Civil  Code 
of  1000  the  same  principle  was 
admitted  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  foreigners  enjoyed  the  equal 
protection  of  the  rights,  although 
there  was  no  specific  pro'-’siru 
for  it.  In  the  14th.  Amendment 
of  tho  United  States  Constitution, 
we  read  ns  follows:  — 

—’’nor  shnll  any  state  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro¬ 
perty.  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  deny  to  ary  person  within 
its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protec¬ 
tion  of  {he  law.” 

In  this  Constitutional  provision 
(here  was  no  distinction  between 
nn  American  citizen  and  a  for- 
rl,,.  elgner  but  equal  protection  was 
nt|„  I  given  to  both.  We  cannot  help 
jun  respecting  the  noble  principle 
damontally  solved  In  this  way.  it  I  embodied  in  this  Constitutional 
seems  tome  In  the  American  Go- 1  provision,  such 

.  .  Criinn h  TlPAlnr 

'ernmont.  too,  are  ready  to  give 


I’homme,"  os  expression  of  the 
same  humanitarian  ideal  in  a  law., 
Legal  Protection 
Consequently,  we  could  never 
believe  tha^  any  civilized  state 


their  belief  that 
now  that  the  Immigration  Law 
has  been  established  "(alt  ac¬ 
compli,"  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the 
Japanese  to  acquiesce  In  it.  If  would  deny  such  property  rights 


Harding's  Last  Wish 
Was  For  Preservation  Of 
Japo-American  Friendship 


Mr.  G,  Abe  is  a  member  of 
the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  ond  is  Interested  in  ec- 
vflral  large  enterprises  enu  rat¬ 
ing  coal  mining  and  shipping, 
etc. 

The  solution  of  the  Japanesc- 
American  problem  will  be.  under 
the  existing  circumstance,  ImpoB- 


solution  will  bo  found  In  the  peo- 
pie's  diplomacy,  by  appealing  to 
the  conscience  of  the  American 
people. 

In  the  year  before  last,  I  at¬ 
tended  the  Pan  Pacific  Conference 
Hawaii,  convened  by  the  United 
States,  representing  Japan,  in 
company  with  Drs.  Sano  and  Islii- 
kawa,  Baron  Togo,  nnd  other  Ja¬ 
panese.  In  that  conference  vnrl- 
__  mntlers  relntive  to  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  of  the  Pacific  na¬ 
tions  were  discussed. 

After  the  conference  I  crossed 
rcr  to  the  United  States,  where 
was  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
Importance  of  promoting  friendly 
relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  which  is  so  rich 
in  natural  resources,  in  order  to 
develop  our  industries.  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  improve  these  rela¬ 
tions  availing  myself  of  evory  op¬ 
portunity  I  hnd. 

The  most  impressive  event  was 
my  interview  with  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  at  the  Whlte  House 
December  9.  1922.  In  spite  of 
pressure  of  business.  Congress  be¬ 
ing  in  session,  the  President  re¬ 
ceived  me.  nnd  spared  30  minutes 
friendly  conversation  on 
some  current  topics.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  for  the  Presi¬ 


dent's  view  on  the  relations  do- 
;  ween  ills  country  and  mine. 
With  a  happy  smllo,  he  said,  "I 
sincerely  hope  the  two  countries 
will  maintain  permanent  friend¬ 
ship  and  Intimate  relations  betwe¬ 
en  them."  He  then  handed  mo 
a  large  plcturo  of  him,  with  tho 
following  inscription  by  hin-.self, 
and  with  his  own  signature: 

To  Mr.  Golchi  Abo, 

"With  most  cordial  good 
wishes  nnd  an  earnest  wish 
for  abiding  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

WARREN  G.  HARDING 
Dec.  9th.  1922" 
I  took  leave  of  the  President 
with  hearty  shaking  of  hands.  I 
was  indoed  ecstatic  in  such  a 
frendly  sentiment  shown  by  tho 
Into  President,  and  conveyed  my 
joy  to  nil  (he  Japanese  I  met  in 
Los  Angels  and  other  places,  ask¬ 
ing  them  lo  participate  In  this 
happiness  with  me,  according  to 
the  special  request  I  had  rocievcd 
from  Viscount  Shibusawa  before 
my  departure  from  Japan. 

It  grieves  me  therefore  in  a 
peculiar  manner  when  I  hear  that 
within  only  a  year  and  a  half.  Pre¬ 
sident  Coolldge  signed  the  anti- 
Japanese  law  passed  by  Congress, 
in  entire  disregard  of  tho  very 
principle  on  which  the  United 
States  was  founded. — I  mean  the 
principle  of  humanity  and  justice 
which  the  Americans  were  so 
proud  to  recognize  as  their  own. 
I  must  ask  them  to  reconsider 
the  step  they  have  taken. 

Looking  up  to  President  Hard¬ 
ing's  photograph  now  hung  on 
my  wall,  I  am  at  o  loss  bow  cx- 
plain, 
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WOMEN  OF  JAPAN 
AND  OF  AMERICA 
MUST,  JOIN  HANDS 

Mrs.  Makoto  Sakamoto  is 
a  prominent  figure  among  Ja¬ 
panese  woman  suffragists,  ah 
ono  of  tho  new  women  or  ja. 
pan  ahe  often  contributes  arti¬ 
cles  to  vernacular  magazines 
and  periodicals. 

L  “>•  Arntrla,. 

Senate  by  paBBing  a  racially  <jiB 
criminating  law  has  done  injustice 
to  Japan,  but  that  is  not  all  The 
law  in  its  spirit  has  cast  a  dark 
shadow  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  I  trust  politics  is  large¬ 
ly  _  to  bo  blamed. 

am  inclined  to  believe  that 
American  sisters,  who  are 
lovers  and  friends  of  peace 
must  bo  sorry  of  the  recent  de¬ 
velopment  brought  about  by  tho 
Immigration  law.  I  am  sure  they 
condemn  the  ruthless  act  of  their 
Senators. 

"Anti-Japanese"  and  "Boycott¬ 
ing  of  American  goods"  and  all 
such  other  acts  and  retariationa 
are  mean  subjectives  after  all 
though  such  conflicts  sometimes 
become  the  cause  of  war. 

Wo,  women  of  both  lands,  must 
think  from  tlic  higher  anjl  nobler 
standpoint.  If  there  Is  one  thing 
that  we  must  fight  against  for 
tho  peace  of  the  world  or  for  the 
Just  cause  for  homan  existence. 
It  is  war.  Women  of  tile  world! 
regardless  of  boundaries  or  of 
race  should  ally  themselves  i„ 
"anti-war"  movement,  and  I  am 
of  an  opinion  that  we  women  oi 
both  lands  should  Join  hands  while 
men  may  be  discussing  diplomacy 
and  war. 

I  propose  therefore  that  woman 
of  America  and  Japan  ally  them¬ 
selves  In  an  “anti-war”  movement 
as  the  first  step  to  the  League 
of  women  in  which,  when  we 
realize  it,  we  may  forget  mean 
subjectives,  but  join  hands  in 
frank  and  sincere  cooperation  for 
the  happiness  of  human  race. 


Wealth  And  Prosperity  Have 
Overthrown  Equity,  Justice 
And  Humanity  In  America 


vere  bestowed  upon  all  fore¬ 
igners  to  any  particular  nationals, 
which  would  bo  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bpirit  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  Just 
as  to  that  of  any  country  in  the 
European  continent,  or  that  of  the 
Japanese  Civil  Code.  The  State 
of  California  did,  however,  deny 
the  ownership  of  land  to  the  Ja¬ 
panese  by  the  Anti-Alien  Land 
Law  of  1913  which  provided 
against  "foreigners  who  arc  not 
eligible  to  citizenship."  And  in  1920, 
more  cruel  revision  was  effected 
by  a  referendum  to  this  law,  for¬ 
bidding  Japanese  to  ijase  land, 
and  to  become  partners  or  share¬ 
holders  of  land  owning  corpora¬ 
tions.  Although  nothing  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Japaneso-Amerlcan 
Treaty  of  1911,  with  regard  to 
agricultural  interests,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  who  had  relied  upon  the  equal 
protection  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution,  were  surprised  at  such 
discriminative  legislation  of  tlio 
State  of  California.  For  all  that, 
the  Japanese  trusted  the  fairness 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho 
United  States  against  such  injus¬ 
tice  of  local  legislation,  and 
of  them  brought  a  law  suit 

It.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
\  entirely  disappointed 
giving  a  decision  that  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Law  in  question  was  r 
trary  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution,  on  Nevember  12,  192. 
The  Court  further  decided  on  tli 
9th  of  the  same  month  that  n 
Japanese  hnd  right  to  make  a 
cropping  contract  In  tho  memor¬ 
able  case  "Webb  vs.  O’Brien  and 
Inouyo,"  on  the  ground  that  such 
rights  were  not  covered  by  a  trea¬ 
ty  between  the  two  countries.  AH 
the  credit  we  used  to  have  for 
(ho  Supreme  Court  was  thus  un¬ 
dermined.  For  a  cropping  con.- 
hnd  been  a  contractur.il  right 
admitted  in  nil  American  States 
even  before  the  enactment  of  th.i 
nti-AUen  Land  Law.  It  was  a 
ght  protected  by  the  United 
States  Constitution  for  Americans 
and  foreigners  alike,  not  certainly 
excluding  Japanese.  Even  suppos¬ 
ing  that  California  bad  the  right 
to  forbid  such  a  contract  for  n 
foreigner  to  make,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  tho  same  that  neither  tho 
Lnnd  Low  of  191s  nor  its  revision 
of  1920  forbade  such  a  contract 
prcssly.  The  Japanese  ware 
Justified  In  asserting  that  they 
had  the  right  of  making  such  a 
contract  effectively,  although  it 
not  provided  In  tho  Treaty. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  were  right 
in  deciding  that  a  foreigner  in¬ 
eligible  to  the  citizenship  had  no 
right  to  make  such  a  contract,  it 
might  as  well  declare  that  a  J.. 
panose  was  not  “a  person"  referred 
to  in  the  XIV  Amendment. 

Brandished  Insult 
The  Japanese  who  had  been 
disappointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  could  not  but  be 
more  seriously  disappointed  at 
the  attitude  taken  by  Congress 
when  It  passed  the  new  Immigra¬ 
tion  bill,  which  I  regret  so  much 
'or  the  sake  of  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  account  for  the 
congressional  action  in  not  Hiv¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  tho  admini¬ 
stration  for  the  revision  of  tho 
Gentlemen’s  Agreement.  By  ap¬ 
plying  the  quota  of  the  new  im¬ 
migration  law.  the  number  of 
Japanese  to  be  admitted  will  bo 
only  146  a  year.  It  Is  utterly  un¬ 
accountable  why  the  American 
Congress  should  have  Inserted 
such  a  clause  os  Clause  C  of 
,  Article  13  in  the  law 
quostion,  which  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily  gave  an  affrent  to  the  Japa- 
Tho  discriminative  do¬ 
ts  In  the  state  legislations  on 
the  Pacific  slope  were  local,  though 
they  affect  Japanese  interests  so 
serlouslv :  they  were  not  so  grave 
as  the  Federal  legislation  approved 
by  the  President  offering  a  **c’ 


Mr.  H.  Naito.  President  of 
Nippon  Kerosene  Company,  is 
a  conspicuous  figure  among 
businessmen  of  Tokyo.  He 
went  to  Europe  and  America 
as  Government  Commissioner 
to  investigate  petroleum  in¬ 
dustries  and  once  served  as  u 
member  of  the  Diet. 

Let  us  suppose  a  gentleman  f 
another's  home  of  equal  social 
tending,  has  suffered  serious 
discriminative  treatment  without 
warrantable  reasons,  in  tl 
midst  of  a  company,  spat  up' 
face,  and  driven  outdoor 
IVhat  will  a  third  party  say?  Su< 
•udeness  cannot  but  cause  anger 
ind  censure. 

The  treatment  the  American.1 
have  given  to  the  Japanese  li 
lust  like  this.  No  wonder  then 
that  tho  anti-Japanese  legislation 
has  caused  anger  and  cenBuri 
running  so  high  In  this  countr; 
against  tho  United  States. 

American  Money  Lust 
We  all  understood  that  the 
United  States  was  a  country  for 
Justice  and  humanity,  and  that 
the  very  ideal  of  government 
adopted  when  the  country 
founded  was  that  administration 
should  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God.  But  we  now 
find  a  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  that  country.  Wealth 
and  prosperity  have  spoiled  the 
Americans.  What  is  called 
"Americanism"  is  controlling 
everything  in  the  country.  Tho 
Americans  are  persuaded  that 
whatever  they  wish  can  be  dom 
Their  action  in  the  Internationa 
arena  is  now  apt  to  be  reckless 
and  wilful.  Their  pride  often 
trespasses  upon  Justice  tyid 
humanity.  The  anti-Japanese 
tlon  as  we  now  see  is  a  notable 
Maniple  of  this  tendency. 

The  noon  cannot  remain  full. 
The  proud  will  not  prosper  long, 
as  our  proverb  says.  Whoever 


acts  against  the  will  of  God  must 
expect  punishment  from  Him, 
History  abounds  with  examples 
of  nations  which  have  incurred 
by  relying  upon  wealth  and 
power  alone,  neglecting  the  duties 
of  being  just  and  humane  towards 
another.  Their  selfishness  and 
ruelty  wiould  bring  about  do¬ 
mestic  schism  and  internal  dis¬ 
integration  before  anyone  knew. 
Total  destruction  or  disastrous 
revolution  would  be  the  inevitable 
>nd  of  such  a  state. 

I  dare  not  assert  that  tho  Unit- 
id  States  will  meet  such  a  fate. 
But  I  know  that  signs  for  decline 
and  ruin  always  appear  In  the 
days  of  prosperity  at  Its  height. 
Behind  the  great  wealth  and  won¬ 
derful  power  there  is  hid  some 
dreadful  cause  for  a  crisis.  There 
already  a  number  of  secret 
organizations  of  such  dangerous 
character,  as  well  as  many  un¬ 
wholesome  social  elements,  In  the 
United  States.  If  tho  United 
States  persists  in  her  proud  at¬ 
titude  nnd  unjust  actions,  I  am 
afraid,  evil  will  rise  within  tho 
country,  until  tho  very  foundation/ 
of  the  state  is  shaken. 

Incerely  hope  that  tlio  Am er/ 
i  will  reconsider  for  their 
sake,  nnd  return  to  the  origin'^ 
national  principle  that  their  c 

should  be  governed  both  for 
domestic  and  International  poli-\ 
tics  In  accordance  with  God’s 
and  human  Justice.  I  do  not  think  \ 
necessary  for  us  Japanese  I 
get  particularly  angry  with  tl 
Americans,  because  wo  aro  sure/ 
that  God  is  always  just  nnd 
In  dealing  with  nations.  punlsh-\ 
g  tho  unjust  and  blessing  the\ 
good.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  \ 
o  keep  patient,  performing  what 
tve  believe  to  be  our  duties.  Why 
should  we  resent,  why  should  wo  j 
get  angry? 


cided  insult  to  tho  Japanese 
...  _  nation.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  should  have  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  betrayal  of  the  mo 
flnito  regret  and  miserable  dis¬ 
appointment  that  a  nation  which 
they  had  trusted  as  tho  Jnosl 
reliable  in  tb@  world  for  half  a 
century  has  now  turned  out  to 
be  otherwise. 

Sano  Roflsction 
When  wo  think  of  tho  trade 
ond  commerce  between  Japan 
and  tho  United  States  we  cannot 
imagine  any  conflict  of  Interest 
between  them.  Moreover  tho  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  two  countries  will 
bo  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
development  of  Asia,  for  tho  har¬ 
mony  of  tho  two  civilizations, 
Eastern  and  Western,  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  I  think  that 
ily  problem  that  the  two 
countries  have  to  solve  is  the 
treatment  of  the  Japanoso  who 
have  been  legitimately  admitted 
(o  the  United  States;  what  the 
Japanese  really  want  is  not  the 
number  of  their  laborers  to  be 
admitted,  but  equal  trentmont  fni 
those  already  admitted  and  equal 
treatment  of  Japan  as  a  nation 
with  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Upon  solution  of  this 
problem  there  will  he  per¬ 
manent  peaco  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Pnolfic  Ocean  pro¬ 
ving  then  truly  "Pacific"  I  do 
not  despair,  however,  because  t 
can  rely  upon  tho  great  effort 
now  exerted  by  educationists,  re¬ 
ligionists,  business  men,  nnd 
other  lovers  of  Justice  nnd  huma¬ 
nity  In  both  countries,  for  the  full 
establishment  of  equality,  nnd  1 
onrncstly  hope  that  tho  Americans 
will  look  back  lo  the  very  spirit 
with  which  the  great  Republic 
founded,  and  real ito  tho  Im- 


THE  NEW  WOULD 
SLOGAN  SHOULD 
BE  DIVINE  LOVE 


Mrs.  Kamc-ko  Konmcto  is 
a  member  of  tho  Kakushiu 
Club,  a  political  party  led  by 
Mr.  Inukal,  presont  Minister 
of  Communication.  Sh0  Is  at 
th0  head  of  the  Women’s  Ad- 
v’sory  Bureau  of  the  .Social 
Welfare  Department  of  Tokyo 
Municipality 

My  message  to  you,  Amorlcnnfl. 
Is  that  tho  present  is  not  tlmo  for 
much  discussion  or  argument  on 
tho  question  of  anti-Japanlsm;  no 
nervous  disputation  would  solve 
the  problem.  Tho  only  way  to 
smooth  solution,  I  hope,  will  ho 
careful  nnd  thoughtful  contemp¬ 
lation  of  the  peculiar  position, 
Japan  nnd  your  country  each  oc¬ 
cupies,  Japan  as  a  nation  aspiring 
for  human  love  to  be  realized  In 
her  national  life,  and  tho  United 
States  ns  n  nation  whose  banner 
Is  Divine  love  of  which  you  talk 
so  much,  nnd  with  which  you 
are  going  to  lead  the  whole  worl$, 


scaiwreMra 
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MASUKICHI  MATSUMOTO, 
M.A.  D  .D., 

-Prjade.nl  of  Kwansai  Gakuin 
College 


>tn  tho  standpoint  of  in- 
ii.l  cooperation  and  wel- 
Ich  was  the  fundamental 
of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Washington  Conference. 


:  have  no  particular  reason 
n plain  against  the  restrlc- 
■  f  Immigration,  if  the  re¬ 
in  on  Japanese  immigrants 
in  the  same  basis  as  Euro- 
intlons,  but  the  law  In  ques- 
s  not  so  much  restriction 
hlbition  against  Japanese. 

to  the  quota  regula- 


:  think  the  Japanese,  even  tn 
ntellisent  ones,  hnve  the  defe* 
>f  selfish  patriotism. 


tlie  Government.  ■ . - 

sens,  have  never  had  any  idea  of 
"threat"  against  America. 

V.  All  Jnpanese  think  th.v. 
the  immigration  problem  has  no: 
yet  come  to  an  end,  but  that  K 
ought  to  bo  solved  at  a  proper 
opportunity  in  the  future. 

I  give  two  groups  of  causes: 
Difficulty  of  assimilation; 
standard  of  living  and  cul¬ 
ture;  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
;  too  strong  love  of  the  mother 
country  (most  of  our  emigrants  in 
•ided  it  applies  to  Japa-  America  "used  to  send  the  money 
and  European  immigrants i hbme  they  had  earned  there,  in- 
but  when  it  is  discrimina-  |  stead  of  using  it  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  land  they  were  in)- 
(The  low  standard  of  living  has 
been  a  threat  to  American  labor, 
just  as  that  of  Korean  labor  is  a 
threat  to  Japanese  labor). 

(2)  Race  prejudice. 

9.  The  very  fact  that  America, 
founded  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  as  a 
Christian  nation,  has  perpetrated 
an  exclusion  policy  for  selfish 
purposes,  will  probably  stimulate 
lyoung  Japanese  Christians  to  stand 
Christian  principle,  and 
noJ  |  ideals  of  justice.  The  America 
.which  has  insulted  Japan  with 


lory,  it  is  an  insult  upon  Japan'! 
honor  and  prestige. 

■i.  It  was  not  a  good  policy. 
Jaiiah  lacked  care  for  her  emi¬ 
grants.  and  her  treatment  of  them 
has  been  defective. 

5.  This  is  quite  wrong;  it  is 
disadvantageous  to  America,  too. 

6.  The  phrase,  “Grave  con-' 

sequences,”  docs  not  necessarily 
mean  war.  The  Japanese  people 
did  not  think  of  threatening 

America. 

On  the  part  of  Japan,  the 
disagreement  in  question 
closed. 

$•  A.  -4.  B.  5.  (maybe,  there  w; 
such),  D.  3.  E.  4.  F.  1  fthe  latt. 
part  of  the  sentence).  G. 

(In  order). 

9-  It  will  have  very  had  effects. 

10-  (I)  Mutual  understanding 

of  the  Japanese  and 
the  Americans. 

(2)  Not  exclude  Japanese 
from  American  citizen¬ 
ship. 

(3)  To  cultivate  a  full 
knowledge  that  the 
development  of  the 
Pacific  countries  will 
entirely  depend  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the 
Japanese  and  the 
Americans. 


I" 

•  material  civilization  will  learn 
|  lessons  from  Japan  for  spiritual 
vilization  some  future  day. 


Bare 


BUNNOSUKE  SHIMIZU 


n  YASUSHI  TOGO 
A  Peer 

1.  I  approve  of  such  freedom 
to  a  large  extent,  but  when  it  is 
such  an  artrtrary  action  as  ignor¬ 
ing  or  even  disregarding  interna¬ 
tional  relation,  J  cannot. 

2.  I  am  praticularly  dissatisfi¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  America 
disregarded  the  special  agreement 
previously  made  with  Japan  and 
the  fact  of  its  actual  fulfilment. 

3.  I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  a  domestic  law  which  only 
suits  American  convenience,  and 
ignores  another  nation's. 

4.  This  was  a  serious  mistake 
on  tho  part  of  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  and  also  of  their  Government, 
because  these  low  class  laborers 
havq  given  an  impression  that 

_  all  the  Japanese  were  of  the  same 

=  ^’-TTTTOrlor  character. 

5.  Such  provisions  may  be 
considered  as  unavqidabie  as 
those  of  a  law,  but  as  a  national 
policy  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
wise.  For  I  am  sure  some  bad 
effects  will  appear  in  a  way  not 
anticipated  by  tho  law  makers. 

6.  I  think  what  Japan  meant 
through  such  a  letter  was  not  a 
"threat,”  but  an  "appeal"  by 
giving  expression  to  her  true 
mind.  Grave  consequences  are 
unfolding  themselves  before  our 
eyes,  I  must  say. 

7.  Considered  from  Japan's 
side,  further  development  awaits 
this  problem.  So  long  hb  Japan 
exists  on  earth,  she  must  find 
a  fundamental  solution  of  It.  Tho 
moment  Japan  has  given  up  its 
solution,  she  \qill  lose  '  her 
dependent  position  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

8.  A  20*.  (B.  C.)  D.  40*.  (E). 
F.  20*.  G.  20*. 

9.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future 
the  Christian  missions  will  meet 
serious  hindrances,  and  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  reap  good 
result  for  all  tho  money  to  bo 
expended  and  devotional  efforts 
to  bo  exerted  by  many  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

10.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
seeure  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  and  that  Japan  should  seek 
for  It.  It  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  nothing  is  more  expensive 
than  a  war. 


Such  freedom  ought  to  be 
justified  as  a  theory  of  juris- 
irudence  with  sovereignty  as  all 
n  all.  But  it  2s  contrary  to  In¬ 
ternational  morality,  which  is  the 
basic  idea  for  international  trea- 

2.  The  Cluuse  "C"  of  Article  13 
to  apply  to  such  nationals  as 

ineligible  to  citizenship,  so  that 
it  will  apply  to  Japanese  who  are 
ineligible  to  citizenship.  They 
ire  not  only  restricted,  but  entire¬ 
ly  excluded  by  that  Clause,  and! 
is  such  I  must  protest. 

3.  The  Intention  of  taking  the 
1890  immigration  census  ns  basis 
for  the  quota  regulation  was  plain¬ 
ly  to  exclude  Japanese  who  were 
hardly  entering  America  in  that 

•.  As  such,  the  intention  of 
legislation  was  a  cunning  de¬ 
vice  against  Japanese.  I  must  op¬ 
pose  such  legislation. 

This  Is  because  Japanese  la¬ 
wns  demanded  by  America, 
not  because  Japan  forced  Aracr- 
receive  such  lower  class  la¬ 
borers.  There  is  no  responsibility 
Japan's  side. 

.  This  American  attitude  is 
contrary  to  .'ntcrnational  friend¬ 
ship,  and  also  to  the  obligation  ol 
mutual  aid  and  mutual  welfare  be¬ 
tween  nations,  so  that  I  must  ask 
the  Americans  to  reconsider  it 
G.  The  interpretation  that  the 
lirnse  had  such  meaning  is  due 
>  some  evil  conscience  In  the 
person  so  interpreting  it.  A  man 
•lth  pure  conscience  and  calm 
spirit  cannot  Interpret  that  way. 
In  fact,  tho  Japanese  people  bad 
thought  of  threatening  America. 

President  Coolidge  made 
such  an  hasty  conclusion  because 
Japan  had  not  made  a  second 
protest.  I  am  sure  the  Kato  min¬ 
istry  will  mako  a  second  protest 

8.  A.  5  per  cent  C.  5  per  cent 
D.  G  per  cent  E.  50  per  cent  F. 
20  per  cent  G.  15  per  cent. 

9.  As  discriminatory  treatment 
of  (lie  colored  race  Is  ont.Vely  con 
trnry  to  Christian  doctrine  of  lov 
nnd  equality,  its  propagation 
among  a  race  which  has  advanced 
in  civilization  -to  a  certain  degree 
will  not  succeed,  and  it  will  suf¬ 
fer  a  serious  blow  In  the  future. 

10.  Although  the  solution  of 
tho  problem  may  bo  practically 
impossible,  I  offer  the  following 

tentatively: 
i  America  shall  glvi 
economic  Imperialism  ngainst  tho 
Oriont,  to  prove  its  good  faith  for 
tho  promotion  of  peace 


the  parties  concerned.  When  nd 
dressed  to  a  superior  power  like 
America  it  cannot  mean  any  threat 
tsover.  In  the  present  case, 
this  should  not  be  made  a  ques- 
lon  by  any  means.  I  Jo  not  th.nk 
my  Japanese  had  such  thought, 
lither. 

7.  America  would  declare 
'closed."  But  not  Japan ;  that  is 
the  point  of  disagreement  bo'.woen 
two  parties. 

(A.B.C.)  E.  10  per  cent  F. 
10  per  cent  G.  90  per  cent  (chief 

use). 

9.  As  race  prejudice  and  racial 
inequality  havo  been  plainly 
shown  2n  the  anti-Japanese  legis¬ 
lation,  those  who  want  to  teach 
God's  doctrine  to  colored  people 
vill  have  serious  hindrance,  as 
fell  as  painful  experience. 

10.  The  Japanese  were  parti- 
ularly  offended  at  the  discrlmi- 
la'.ory  clause  in  tho  new  immi¬ 
gration  law,  by  which  America 
:ould  get  no  prnciical  benefit, 
ind  by  which  Japan's  pride  was 
badly  injured.  This  clause  should 
be  struck  out  by  nil  means. 

Japan  should  not  send  labor 
emigrants  to  America;  such  is 
orthy  of  a  first  class  Power. 
She  has  her  colonies  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  The  problem  requires  more 
areful  consideration. 
Imagination. 


DR.  SHOGORO  WASHIO 
A  Publicist  and  Writer 

1.  If  the  circumstance  permits, 
nation  may  enact  a  law  by  her 
m  free  will. 

2.  The  discriminatory  clause 
against  the  Japanese,  of  course. 

3.  Practically,  such  quota  would 
ttle  benefit  Japanese  immigrants, 

but  the  question  was  one  of  honor 
and  prestige. 

There  was  no  particular 
policy  to  encourage  Japanese  lm- 
ligratlon  to  America;  it  was 
ere  natural  sequence. 

5.  There  is  hardly  any  clear 
distinction  between  “intelligent" 
and  "labor"  classes;  a  laborer  ot 
today  may  become  an  “intelligent" 
tomorrow.  That  was  pro¬ 
bably  America's  reason  for  tho 
restriction  generally  placed  on 
both. 

Why,  I  cannot  tell;  perhaps 
ras  not  so  much  a  question 
•hat  was  meant  by  such  words, 
rhat  power  the  party  concern¬ 
ed  had.  If  the  party  had  not 
power  enough  for  "threat,"  the 
"threat"  would  mean  nothing. 

7.  America  may  have  consider¬ 
ed  it  as  closed. 

G.  must  be  the  chief  cause, 
may  havo  been  a  nearer 
cause). 

No  good  result  can  bo  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  legislation  for 
Christian  propagation.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  will  destroy  the  actual 
't  of  the  propagation. 

I  do  not  know  what  Amer- 
will  do.  For  Japan  there  Is 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  accept  it, 
and  she  had  better  not  trouble 
herself  with  this  problem,  by 
enjoying  true  philosophy  as 
Buddha  did. 


arid. 

(2)  Japan  shall  appeal 
America  for  a  necessity  of  send¬ 
ing  emigrants  on  account  of  tho 
territory  .large  population, 
and  difficulty  of  living. 


TAKANOBU  MUROBUSHI 
A  Socialistic  Writer 


QUESTIONAIRE 


1.  Do  you  think  tho  i 
problom  pure  and  siniplo 
tho  peoplo?- 

2  Tho  United  States  is  enforcing  tho  now  immigra¬ 
tion  law  on  all  European  immigrants,  restricting  tho  Inflow. 
In  case  you  are  told  that  Japan  nlono  has  no  ronson  to 
complain,  on  which  particular  clause  in  tho  law  do  you 
find  tho  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

3.  Tho  quota  regulation  is  based  on  tho  numbor  of 
Immigrants  who  entered  tho  United  States  in  1890  when 
there  wero  hardly  any  Japanese  immigrants  ontoring  Amer¬ 
ica.  Will  you  be  satisfied  if  the  quota  regulation  Is  applied 
to  Japaneso  immigrants  on  tho  samo  basis  with  other! 
nationalities? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  was  n  good  policy  for  Japan  that 
sho  allowed  mostly  tho  lower  class  of  laborers  to  omlgrato 
to  America? 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  the  American  attitude  in 
placing  strict  restriction  on,  and  in  minimizing  tho  number 
of  those  intelligent  classes  of  Japaneso  going  to  America 
such  as  members  and  clerks  of  Japaneso  banks  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses  already  doing  business  in  America  and  also 
those  who  are  going  there  to  pursue  studies  In  schools 
and  colloges? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  veiled  threat  was  meant  in  that 
phrase,  "grave  consequences."  found  in  Ambassador  Ham- 
La's  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes?  Do  you  think  that  the  Japaneso  people  had  over 
entertained  any  such  thought  toward  America? 

7  President  Coolidge  is  reported  to  have  staled  that 
the  immigration  disagreement  between  America  and  Japan 
Is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  the  question  is  closed? 

Tho  present  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japaneso  peoplo 
used  by  Congress  enacting  the  discriminatory  law 
To  which  of  the  following 


against  Japanese 
Please  give  ratio 


attribute  the  Congressional  act? 
lupposed  cause. 


„.  ,„w...w..tary  impulsiveness,  of  Congressmen. 

B.  Causes  traceable  to  certain  propaganda  carried 
on  by  a  third  party. 

C.  Discontent  of  American  militarists  in  tho  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

D.  Causes  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  the 
Presidential  election. 

E.  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  existing  against 
Japan  from  the  perspective  of  American  Far 
Eastern  Policy. 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
neso  immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  the  living  of  American  working 
classes. 

G.  Race  prejudice. 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
Christian  missionary  work  arreng  tho  so-called  colored 
races?  Will  the  racial  discrimination  in  the  new  American 
Immigration  law  hinder  Christian  propagation  in  the  Far 


What  future  course 
to  improve  the  present 


should  America  and  Japan 


TAKEMATSU  OKUDA 
A  Publicist 


I  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
minatory  clause  against 
Asiatics,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
:,  but  also  for  the 
honor  of  AVashington,  Lincoln 
and  Adams. 

3  1  neither  accept  nor  op¬ 
pose;  I  am  not  so  credulous  of 
the  Oeq'dental  civilization 
appeal  to  American  justice. 

4.  it  was  neither  good  nor  bad 
policy,  but  it  was  the  fact. 

5  1  am  not  particularly  op¬ 
posed  to  it;  we  havo  nothing  to 
,e;irn  from  tho  America's  material 
civilization.  The  present 
age  in  which  the  Americans  ought 
io  learn  from  Asia. 

G.  Japan  has  neither  power 
will  to  threaten  America. 
Hanihara  is  not  such  a  hero. 
Japan  there  ig  no  heroism 
whatever  sort  to  threaten  another 
nation. 

7.  Yes,  it  Is  closed;  Japan  has 
no  alternative  but  accept  what 
table.  Japan  Is  not  \ 
qualified  to  demand  justice 
Aniericn,  bo  long  as  sho  is 
Just  agnlnst  China  by  giving  her 
■catment. 


JUNSHIRO  ASARI 
A  Publicist 

1.  An  immigration  policy  may 
be  consistently  decided  upon  by 
the  country  concerned,  by 
free  will,  but  if  the  nation  is 
truly  awake  to  international  eti¬ 
quette,  humanitarian  love,  and 
international  justice,  sho  ought  t' 
consider  another  country's  con¬ 
venience  as  well,  even  when  she 
is  going  to  enact  such  a  law  by 
her  own  free  will. 

2.  &  3.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
apply  the  same  quota  to  Japanese 
immigrants  as  to  European  immi¬ 
grants,  because  ol  the  special 
agreement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  But  I  think  it  very  regret¬ 
table  to  find  a  discriminatory 
clause  In  the  new  Immigration 
law  particularly  against  Japanese. 

4.  Immigrants  are  always  of 
lower  classes  from  another  coun¬ 
try.  Tho  particular  defects  of  the 
Japanese  emigrants  were  due  to 
a  mistaken  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government  by  which  these  peo¬ 
ple  in  foreign  lands  could  not  givi 
up  their  attachment  to  th' 
mother  land.  Immigration  Is  ap 
t*  injure  International  relations. 
The  special  difficulty  with  thi 
Japanese  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  in  the  idea  of  tho  mother 
land  ns  tho  center  of  their 
thought. 


7.  It  was  a  matter  of  form  that 
he  President  thought  i:  "closed." 
hi  fact,  it  has  just  been  started. 

S.  A.  10*  D.  40*  F-,  the  latter 
half,  30*  G.  20*. 

9.  At  least  among  the  Japanese, 
it  will  meet  serious  hindrance. 

10.  The  United  States  shall 
give  Japanese  a  treatment  equal 

o  Europeans.  Japan  shall  cul- 
•lvate  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  try  to  improve  all  her  civilized 
institutions  until  they  reach  the 
crican  standard. 


MITSUGU  UCHIDA 
A  Critic  and  a  Writer 


•  of 


domestic  problem 
be  decided  upon  by  that 
nation's  own  free  will,  but  when 
has  anything  to  do  with  an¬ 
other  nation's  rights  and  interest, 
decision  cannot  consistently  be 
lAde  by  free  will  alone;  it  ought 
j  be  decided  by  world  justice,  by 
international  etiquette,  and  by  in- 
rnutinnal  common-sense. 

2.  The  reason  given  is  mere 
sophistry,  like  "stealing  a  bell  by 
closing  one's  cars,"  as  is  self- 

ident  from  the  letter  of  the  law. 

3.  Whatever  ground  or  reason 
may  be  assigned,  such  law 

nation  or  a  race,  and 
tramples  down  upon  its  dignity, 
a  national  crime. 

4.  If  Japan  actually  held  a  pol¬ 
icy  to  send  the  lower  classes  of 
laborers  alone,  it  was  a  mistake. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Japan 
did  adopt  such  a  policy  or  not. 

5.  Tho  American  attitude  to  i 
tend  tho  restriction  to  intelligent 
classes  is  utterly  unreasonable. 
But  we  are  told  by  the  intelligent 
Japanese  now  in  America  that 
they  nro  not  excluded  nt  all  al¬ 
though  Congress  passed  such 
unjust  bill;  they  suffer  no  discrimi 


two,  being  a  fact  more  or  less.  G. 
This  was  the  greatest  cause.  But 
ipart  from  it.  America  regards  the 
ising  of  Japan  in  international  im¬ 
portance  as  injurious  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  American  Pacific  policy, 
irrespective  of  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  Japan  has  such  ambi¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  a  greater  cause 
than  race  prejudice. 

9.  Ot  course  Christianity,  such 
s  pt<T»v,ated  by  the  Americans, 
ill  be  pindemi.  A  religion  which 
;  permitted  to  exist  in  a  country 

must  take  on  a  national  color. 
Buddhism,  for  instance,  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  Buddha  taught,  when 
established  in  Japan.  So 
will  it  be  the  case  with  Cliris- 
nity.  But  the  Christian  religion 
in  a  condition  of  camouflage,  if 
t  apostacy. 

10.  Friendship  between  Japan 
and  America  will  depend  upon 
agreement  upon  the  Pacific  pol¬ 
icy,  which  ought  to  be  studied 
carefully  by  the  whole  nation  on 

itheT'Side,  not  leaving  it  with 
politicians,  diplomats,  militarists, 
and  the  like,  who  are  likely  to  deal 
th  such  problem  by  imaginary 
theories. 


1.  A  nation  may  enact  an  im¬ 
migration  law  by  her  own  free 
will,  but  not  ngainst  nnothor  na¬ 
tion  with  which  there  is  a  special 
treaty  or  agreement  relative  to 
immigration. 

2.  If  the  restriction  on  immigra 
tlon  of  Japaneso  Is  on  an  equal 
footing  with  European  nationali¬ 
ties,  Japan  enn  havo  no  ground 
to  complain,  but  tho  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  against  tho  discriminatory 
clause,  by  which  a  national  In¬ 
eligible  to  citizenship  Is  exclud¬ 
ed,  as  tho  Jnpnncse  would  bo  un¬ 
der  such  category. 

3.  No  country  enn  have  any 
ground  for  complnlnt  against  the 
quota  regulation,  because  a  nation 
has  the  right  of  enacting  any  Im¬ 
migration  law  by  her  own  free 


E.  F.  G.  aro  the  three  chief  n»H?n  ,in  soci!l1  intercourse. 


causes;  I  would  change  E.  to 
read  "collision  of  Japaneso  and 
Amorienn  imperialism."  and  F.  to 
rend  "Japaneso  immigrants  nro 
actually  inferior." 

9.  Irrespective 
on.  Christianity 
y  tho  Americans 

dead."  1  supposo  a  living  rolt- 
lon  will  arise  in  the  Bast. 

10.  No  other  courso  but  to 
■nit  for.  tho  nbolition  ot  Im¬ 
perialism,  the  abolition  of  "great” 
nationalism,  and  tho  death  of 

laterlal  civilization. 


fill. 


f  foolish 


think  It  was  a  vor; 
lOlicy  for  Julian;  I  rogl 
f  our  Cnbinet8  had  the 
of  choosing  n  better  emigration 

Iculnrly  regret  that 
the  American  nttitude  should  hi 
so  foolish  In  this  respect.  Let  tin 
American  thing  carefully  whn1 
treatment  Intelligent  Americans 
are  enjoying  in  Japan.  Interna¬ 
tional  dealing  ousht  to  be  rcri 
procal.  I  think  tho  Jnpnncso  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  the  Washington  Gov¬ 
ernment  firs:  of  nil. 

5.  Whether  the  phrase,  "grave 
consequences,'’  means  veiled 
not  ought  to  bo  detcr- 


I 

think  this  is  n  matter  of  course, 
becauso  eduented  Japanese 
very  quick  to  get  assimilated  with 
Americans,  nnd  few  of  them  dare 
act  or  speak  in  such  a  way  a 
.  ..  -injuro  American  sentiment, 

tins  ques-  th  h  Japnnoso  laborers  may  give 
is  propagated  1 
s  dead.  "God 


SEIGO  TAKAHASHI 
An  Educationalist 

11  the  nation  in  questio 
lias  power  enough  to  do  so,  : 
cannot  be  helped.  The  United 
States  now  placed  restrication  ' 
immigration  in  aniticipation  of 
condition  50  or  100  year  in  the 
future;  it  |S  a  BOrt  of  birth  con¬ 
trol,  a  necessary  policy  for  the 
country  for  its  own  preservation, 
As  such  i  think  it  cannot  be 
helped. 

2.  In  absence  of  a  world  state, 
unequal  treatment  of  the  white 
and  the  yellow  races  would  be 
inevitable,  i  wouid  not  com. 
plain,  under  such  circumstances, 
against  a  discriminatory  clause 
in  such  legislation. 

9  Accordingly  this  is'  no  ques¬ 


tion. 


No 


and  there  will  be  more  believers 
in  it  whether  it  Is  propagated 
by  tho  Americana  or  not.  Most 

of  tho  American  missionaries  are 
owners  of  old  thoughts,  and  It 
is  sheer  nriafclironisni  for  them  to 
teach  Christianity  to  us. 

in.  The  Ainorleans  Wish  the  Ja¬ 
panese  would  romaln  children 
forever,  and  they  would  he  glad 
Sf  the  Japaneso  would  obey  them 
like  so  many  children.  But  the 
(act  Is  otherwise;  the  Japanese 
wfil  grow  with  the  time.  The 
Situation  may  Improve,  if  the  two 
nntiona  realize  tho  disadvantage 
of  .1' sngreement,  because  tho 
economic  rotations  between  them 
nrc  so  close.  But  if  not.  thi 
powerful  nation 
over  tho  other  nation.  If  anyone 
-is  dissatisfied  with  it,  let  him 
got  more  power,  until  solution  Is 
secured  to  his  satisfaction.  At 
present.  Silence  is  the  best  P°  c> 
for  Japan.  Justice  may  bo  talk¬ 
ed,  but  fit  is  impossible  to  expect 
justice  between  nations. 

KUNIZO  KOIKE 

A  Businessman 


would  lord  it 


YU  FUNAHASHI 

An  Educationalist 

1.  Tho  Americans  who  forcod 
Japan  to  open  tlio  country  should 
.  insist  on  tho  theory  of  free 


rill." 


should  bo  given 
p  right  Just  as  other 


tho 


Count  ATSUSHI  MATSUURA 
A  Peer 

1.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  such 
decision  ought  to  bo  mndo  in  full 
consideration  of  international  re¬ 
lations. 

2.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
Clause  "C"  of  Artlclo  13. 

3.  No,  I  shall  not  bo  satisfied 
With  i 


No. 


tho 


mined  by  the  comparative  power  of  bought. 


Iiithcrh 
"good.” 

5.  Tho  American  nttitude 
proper. 

fi.  It  was  a  purely  sentimental 
Interpretation  for  tho  Americans 
to  take  it  for  a  "vellod  threat." 
Calmly  considered,  tho  phrase  was 
pertinent  on  that  occasion.  Tho 
Japanese  peoplo  had  no  such 


their 

G.  I  do  not  know  tho  proper 
Amorienn  usage  of  such  a  phrase, 
but  my  dictionaries  tell  mo  it  has 
no  such  meaning.  Mr.  Hanihara 
is  not  so  stupid  ns  to  use  a  threat¬ 
ening  phraso  in  such  a  diplomatic 
document.  Tho  Jnpnncso  hnve 
boon  too  susceptible  to  tho  friend¬ 
ship  of  America  and  the  Americans 
to  think  of  threatening  them. 

7.  President  Coolidge  thought  it 
closed  from  an  American  view- 
point,  which  entirely  ignored 
Japan’s  dignity. 

|  S.  A.  May  bo  a  cause,  but  only 
|  incidental  to  tho  occasion.  B. 
'Hardly  a  enuso.  C.  Hnidly  a 
.cause.  D.  This  was  an  important 
!  cause,  but  the  two  parties  could 
not  mnke  use  of  this  for  the  pro¬ 
vidential  campaign,  unless  there  ( 
| was  a  deep-rooted  anti- Japanese 
sentiment  in  some  parts  of  tho 
public.  E.  This  too  was  an  im- 
porlnnt  cause,  hut  it  was  not  so 
much  "misudortanding' '  or  "sus¬ 
picion."  ns  collision  of  internation¬ 
al  relations  that  perfect  mutual 
under  standing  cannot  be  obtained. 
F.  Both  were  causes,  and  I  regret 
the  former  is  tho  greater  of  the 


other  Japanese  than 
lower  clauses  would  emigrate  to 
the  United  States.  And  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bourgeois  wnnted  thes-e 
laborers  alone  for  the  most  part, 
just  as  it  is  t),e  casv  with  Chinese 
nnd  Korean  laborers  who  come 
to  Japan. 

5.  Th.s  is  because  the  Amer¬ 
icans  are  suspicious.  This  too  ,is 
hardly  n  question;  wo  must 
acquiesce. 

G.  Whether  or  not  Ambassador 
Hanihara  "threatened"  was 
perhaps  a  question  with 
Anicr.cnns.  who  mndo  tho  n 
of  the  earthquake  that  had  vi 
ed  Japan. 

Ycs.  1  think  It  closed,  and 
therefore  I  also  think  it  bettei 
not  to  send  any  emigrants  to 
America,  a  first  class  Pow 
should  not  send  emigrants 
other  countries. 

S  U.  2.  E.  3.  F.  2.  G.  3.  (I 
understand  that  -prejudice" 
means  the  desiro  to  live  a  hnppy 
life  on  the  part  of  the  white 
Americans  despite  whatever  may 
happen  to  colored  racecs. 

9.  Apart  from  tho  nnta-Jn- 
panesc  legislation,  the  Christ: 
propagation  has  lost  its_  effects. 
Christianity  is  a  world  rcli»: 


is  unjust  even  lor  the 

me  sovereignty  of  stato  to 
contrary  to  international 
Justice.  Moreover  inasmuch  os 
international  etiquette  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  international  custom,  the 
exercise  of  national  free  will  ought 
be  under  certain  limitation.  In 
restricting  immigration,  a  nation 
ought  to  take  a  consistent  nttitude 
with  considerations  for  other  na- 
ons  concerned. 

2.  When  the  United  States 
admits  European  Immigrants  with 
some  limitation,  the  practical 
prohibition  of  the  Japanese  is 
plainly  a  discriminatory  treat - 
nent.  i.e.,  the  Japanese  are  not 
•ecognized  as  a  civilized  people 
due  to  prejudice.  This  does  not 
only  hurt  Japaneso  pride,  but  it 
also  tramples  down  Japan’s  Inter¬ 
national  honor. 

a  word,  the  number  of 
immigrants  is  not  a  question  at 
all  for  us.  Although  we  want  the 
application  of  the  samo  quota  to 
Japaneso  as  to  Europeans,  wo  do 
like  to  discuss  tho  quota 
regulation,  because  Japan  has  an 
agreement  with  America  to  send 
Igrants.  Nor  do  I  think  the 
regulation  in  question  is  in  itself 
unjust.  i  . 

do  not  think  it  a  good 
policy,  but  there  has  not  been 
inducements  for  any  other 
classes  except  labor  to  go  to 
America.  Our  emigrants  have 
been  comparatively  peaceful  in 
character,  being  mostly  country 
farmers,  so  that  they  were  much 
better  than  so  called  “intellectual 
classes"  who  are  more  likely  to 
cause  difficulty  among  Americans 
than  these  harmless  farmers. 
There  was  no  need  of  encouraging 
the  other  classes  to  go. 

I  cannot  approve  of  such 
attitude,  and  I  cannot  account 
If  the  restriction  Is  ex¬ 
tended  to  Japaneso  who  wish  to 
pursue  study,  the  reason  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know.  Particularly  am 
I  afraid  of  grave  consequences 
that  must  follow  such  unjust 
deprivation  of  the  rights  already 
obtained  by  Japanese,  under  the 
plea  of  "sovereignty."  The 
Americans  are  said  to  bo  plan¬ 
ning  to  deprive  tho  Japanese  the 
right  of  becoming  American  citi- 
by  the  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Such  will  be  the  worst 
of  all  grave  consequences. 

'Suspicion  may  turn  an 
angel  into  a  devil";  so  was  it  the 
with  Ambassador  Hanlhara's 
phrase,  which  might  be  construed 
to  mean  "veiled  threat.”  Of  courso 
the  Japanese  people  regretted  the 
enactment  of  tho  law,  but  they 
had  no  thought  of  "threat." 

do  not  think  it  closed.  So 
long  as  there  is  international  law, 
and  international  etiquette,  such 
ternational  Injustice  ought  to  be 
irrected,  whatever  American 
domestic  legislation  might  require. 

great  B.  small.  C.  small. 
D.  great.  E.  very  great.  F.  great¬ 
est.  G.  very  great. 

Tho  present  American  action 
will  no  doubt  cause  the  Japanese 
to  suspect  Christianity  as  believ¬ 
ed  by"  the  Americans  and  by 
Europeans,  considering  it 
gion  believed  for  their  own  selfish 
purpose,  and  not  founded  upon 
genuine  fraternal  love.  When  the 
Japanese  suspect  that  the  Occi¬ 
dentals  do  not  teach  Christianity 
from  genuine  faith,  It  will  hinder 
Its  propagation  as  a  matter  of 

10.  The  only  way  will  he  the 
removal  of  race  prejudice,  and  the 
full  establishment  of  human  jus- 
tho  only  principle  upon  which 
the  two  countries  can  mnintai 
harmonious  international  inter¬ 
course. 


3.  No. 

4.  No. 

6.  The  exclusion  of  intelligent 
classes  would  hinder  mutual 
understanding. 

6.  No.  Tho  Americans  may 
havo  regarded  the  Japanese  as 
presumptuous,  but  nothing  had 
injured  Jnpnncso  prido  more  than 
tho  present  American  nttitude. 

7.  President  Coolidge,  in  the 
nction  taken  in  this  connection, 
mndo  us  imagine  him  to  bo  a  por- 
son  liko  Pilate,  so  easy  to  got  com¬ 
promised. 

8.  Q.  Alone  is  tho  weighty 
cause. 

9.  The  legislation  in  question 
has  helped  tho  conservative  ele¬ 
ment  in  Japan  to  gain  influence, 
but  genuine  Christianity  will 
emerge  in  a  purer  condition  after 
gotting  rid  of  tho  American  tradi¬ 
tion. 

10.  Let  us  not  leavo  tho  matter 
with  bureaucrats,  or  peers,  or 
wealthy  business  men;  we  ought 
to  promote  friendship  between  the 
two  countries  by  mutual  effort  of 
tho  people  on  either  side,  by  study¬ 
ing  each  other's  country  more 
carefully. 


JIRO  TANAKA 
A  Businossman 

1.  I  do  not  deny  thnt  it  should 
bo  settled  by  the  free  will  of  the 
people  although  I  believe  at  tho 
same  time  tlint  international  cour¬ 
tesy  has  been  ignored  when  the 
drastic  measure  was  adopted  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  there  existed  an 

nderstanding  as  embodied  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement." 

2.  The  motive  of  the  immigrn- 
on  legislation  was  perhaps  tho 

improvement  of  the  national 
character  from  an  eugenic  view 
point.  But  many  European  im- 
s  arc  inferior  to  the  Japri- 
that  it  was  Inconsistent 
to  exclude  the  Japanese  on  account 
of  the  color,  without  taking  inti 
consideration  the  character,  edu¬ 
cation.  industry,  nnd  the  like. 

The  quota  regulation  is  no' 
necessarily  unjust,  but  when  the 
'jpanose  is  absolutely  excluded, 
bile  other  races,  which  nro  often 
iferior  to  Japanese,  are  admitted 
under  certain  limitation,  it  is  i 
plain  insult  on  Japan. 

perhaps  impossible  ti 
send  superior  labor  alone.  The 
Government  in  fact  had  no  definib 
•olicy,  nnd  the  emigration  endei 
failure.  Japan  ought  to  have 
been  more  careful.  On  Ameri 
•t,  however,  she  could  have  ad- 
:ted  good  immigrants  only,  by 
king  careful  selection. 

.  This  depends  upon  the  men- 
attitude  ot  the  officials  in 
n-go  of  admission.  I  am  not 
■e  whether  America  intends  to 
trict  these  intellectual  Jap 
.  Japanese  who  aro  not  labor- 
ought  to  be  admitted  freely 
Otherwise  there  will  be  no  facility 
travelling  or  friendly  inter 
•se  between  the  two  national! 

Neither  the  Ambassador  no: 
other  Japanese  had  any 
thought  to  threaten  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  There  are  many  Americans 
mad  enough  to  threaten 

Japan. 

The  President  may  have  eas¬ 
'd  his  mind  when  ho  had  signed 
the  bill,  but  the  Japanese-Amer- 
disagreement  is  far  from  sot- 
tied.  Japan  ought  to  be  ready  to 
protest  against  the  injustice,  what- 
cliange  may  take  placo  in  the 
American  administration. 

B.  20. 


HIDESHIGE  KATO 
A  Naval  Officer 
No.  thero  ought  to  be  an 
ternational  etiquette  botw 

2.  Discriminatory  treatment. 

3.  No.  I  cannot  accept. 

4.  No.  it  was  not  n  good  policy. 

G.  It  is  not  proper. 

6.  No,  no.. 

7.  The  President  may  have 
thought  it  closed  as  far  ns  tl 
American  Government  was  col 
cerned,  Japan  ought  to  start 
new  negotiation,  if  it  was  co' 
sidered  closed. 

5.  A.  5  per  cent.  D.  20  p 
cent.  E.  10  per  cent.  F.  5  per 
cent.  G.  60  per  cent. 

lis  will  make  Christian 
doctrine  nonsense,  and  its  propa¬ 
gation  will  he  hindered. 

U>.  America  shall  abolish  the 
discriminatory  treatment.  Japan 
and  America  shall  cooperate 
promoting  various  enterprise  in 
Far  East  to  make  their  common!  I  am 
economic  interest  closer. 


tween  word  and  deed,  bccauso 
they  always  disagree  In  the  two. 
But  I  cannot  holp  bolng  surprised 
.it  lliolr  blindness  in  their  dis¬ 
regard  of  hlndorlng  human  pro- 

G.  Tho  phraso  itself  may  bo 
construed  to  mean  from  a  more 
ill-fooling  to  serious  war,  but  tho 
elrcumstnnco  in  which  it  was  used 
proves  Hint  no  threat  was  meant, 
as  indeed  unyono  who  rosorts  to 
threat  In  such  a  circumstance 
must  ho  either  n  fool  or  Insane. 

7.  So  long  ns  this  legislation 
is  considered  a  violation  ot  tho 
treaty  provisions,  thero  will  bo 
room  for  further  negotiation. 
President  Coolldgo  may  say  what 
lio  wishes,  but  Japnn  need  not 
hesitate  to  say  what  she  wishes. 

S.  A.B.C.D.E.  &  F.  together 
10*.  O.  90*.  H.  (I  would  add  this, 
—fear  for  Japan's  nsplration  in 
the  international  nrena). 

9.  Theoretically,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  looks  impossible,  but  in  fncl 
it  will  bo  possible.  For  most  of 
the  colored  peoplo  nro  unconscious 
of  their  own  dignity. 

10.  The  Americans  seem  to 
think  thnt  a  discriminatory  law 
is  not  an  insult  inasmuch  ns  it 
is  not  based  on  consideration  of 
Inferiority.  They  ought  to  know 
thnt  it  Is  an  insult  to  give  others 
unpleasant  feelings,  nnd  ought  to 
endeavor  to  give  Japaneso  an 
equal  treatment  with  tho  whito 
people.  On  Japan's  part,  she  nnd 
her  people  ought  to  Improve  their 
nnt'onnl  character,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  all  causes  for  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Such  will  bo  the 
way  to  solution. 


E.  110.  F.  110.  G.  120. 


"H" 


Habitual  anti-Japaneso  agitation 
110.  "1"  Intention  to  insult  Japan 
account  of  America's  Chinese 
ind  Korean  policy  100.  Others. 
As  some  Americans  said,  this 
like  crucifying  American  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  will  be  serious  hin- 
to  Christian  propagation; 
the  Japaneso  will  no  longer  listen 
to  the  doctrine  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity  while  taught  by  Amer¬ 
icans. 

The  intelligent  classes  in 
both  Japan  nnd  America  should 
study  the  best  means  to  promote 
friendship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  making  the  best  use  of  the 
Press  and  other  public  organs, 
'lie  Japaneso  in  America  should 
mprove  their  manner  of  living. 


surest 


TETSUZO  OKADA 
An  Educationalist 

Tho  common  welfare  of  the 


Will 


be  taker 


into 


slderation. 

2.  For  the  former  it  is  limita¬ 
tion;  for  the  latter  exclusion. 

3.  "Quota"  should  be  based 
not  on  number  but  on  the  in- 
(rainslc  value  of  different  Immig¬ 
rants.  There  are  some  ways  of 
comparing  their  past  merits. 

4.  There  should  havo  been 
some  form  of  examination  from 
the  beginning,  admitting  only 
properly  educated  ones  of  good 
morn)  standing. 

5.  If  the  new-comers  are 
worthy  people  why  not  allow 
large  numbers  of  them? 

6.  Both  “gravo  consequences" 
and  “threatening”  may  bo  moral 
or  material. 

7.  Our  protest  was  made  and 
answered.  If  we  renew  the 
protest  or  make  a  new  demand 
negotiations  must  necessarily  go 

8.  A — They  made  a  blunder — 
even  many  Americans  say  so.  E. — 
Their  undue  fear  of  our  mili¬ 
tarism, — a  no  small  cause.  F. — 
This  latter  must  have  been  a 
quite  "threatening"  cause.  G. — 
This  is  the  main  cause. 

9.  A  "gravo  consequence"  to 
Christianity. 

10.  Make  properly  educated 
nnd  morally  good  Orientals  eligi¬ 
ble  to  American  citizenship  and 
vise  versa. 


DR.  SENICHIRO  HORIE 
A  Lawyer 

1.  An  immigration  law  enacted 
by  the  people's  free  will  cannot 
but  be  considered  unjust  when  it 
comes  in  conflict  with  an  inter¬ 
national  treaty,  or  when  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  international  etiquette. 

I  feel  ns  if  I  had  been  forced 
drink  three  gallons  of  vinegar" 
(drink  hemlock)  when  I  was  asked 
accept  the  discriminatory  clause 
in  the  law  in  question,  which  ex¬ 
cluded  a  nationality  ineligible 
citizenship. 

The  new  quota  regulation 
really  meant  to  restrict  most 
rely  the  immigrants  from 
Southern  Europe  whom  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  hated  so  much,  basing  the 
quota  in  1890  when  those  immi¬ 
grants  wero  so  few.  It  was  a 
of  disguised  discrimination,  and 
could  not  bo  considered  fair 
Compared  with  the  quota  in  thi 
first  bill,  which  was  based  on  yea: 
1910,  tho  number  of  Japanese 
admissible  under  the  new  law 
would  bo  only  one-thirty-sixth. 
The  admission  of  Japanese  is  only 
nominal. 

4-  It  was  an  unwise  policy. 
This  is  extreme  eccentricity, 
not  too  bold  In  blaming  the 
Americans  for  disagreement  be- 


TEIKICHI  SHIMIZU 
A  Businossman 

1-  A  state  may  have  such  right, 
but  morally,  it  is  contrary  to  inter¬ 
national  good  faith. 

dissatisfied  with  the 
ineligibility  of  Japanese  to  citizen¬ 
ship. 


3.  No. 
No. 


G.  No. 

7.  No. 

9.  It  may  hinder  for  a  time  to 
considerable  extent,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  know  that  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  connection  between  politics 
and  religion,  the  latter  being  a 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood. 


)r.  KEIJIRO  KISHI 
A  Civil  Engineer 


minatory  clause. 


G.  Emphatically.  No! 

7.  No! 

S.  F.  Causes  arising  from  the 
fact  that  thes'o  manual  laborers 
were,  generally  clever  and  In¬ 
dustrious,  not  only  threatening 
the  living  of  American  laborers, 
but  also  that  of  the  .Intellectual 
class,  who  began  to  recognize  the 
Japanese  ns  a  race  (hoy  could  not 
despise.  G.  Yes.  The  proportion 
between  F.  nnd  G.  is  one  for  G. 


mil  i 


for  F. 


YUTAKA TAWARA 

A  Bucinessman 


1.  A  nation  can 
gation  by  licr  own  : 

2.  There  could 


for 


Isfaetion, 


if  I 


.estric'.ion  had  beer 
applied  to  European  nationalities. 
My  dissatisfaction  is  against  the 
inequality. 

3.  It  ennnot  he  helped,  even 
if  it  be  only  nominal,  provided  the 
regulation  is  on  tho  same  bnsis. 

4.  It  was  a  very  bad  policy 
for  Japan  to  have  sent  the  lower 
classes  of  lnborers  only. 

6.  This  is  a  mistake  on  Amer¬ 
ica's  part;  these  other  classes 
would  cause  no  trouble  to  tho 
Americans. 

6.  No,  ft  was  not  n  “threat." 
There  could  be  no  reason  to  threa- 


Aniei 


do  not  think 


The  Japane: 
it  closed. 

S.  A.  E.  F.  and  G.  wero  the 

9.  It  will  hinder  a  great  ileal. 

10.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for 
Japan  to  take  any  course. 


qisHKMttlSnj 


So  Wide  A  Gap  Between  The 

Two  Civilizations  That  Only 
Long  Centuries  Will  Bridge 


Ml-.  M.  Joya  is  an.  English 
writer  and  waa  trained  Tor 
Journalistic  work.  For  sov  ral 


i  lie  ■ 


i  connected  with 
me  New  York  Times.  Since 
his  return  to  Jnpnn  Bevcrnl 
years  ago  ho  has  been  n  con- 
tributor  of  interesting  articles 
lo  this  imper. 


Understanding  Is  said  to  bo  the 
busis  on  which  the  world  peace 
is  (o  be  established.  International 
understanding,  however,  is  much 
more  difficult  -to  obtain  than  un- 
dorstniidlngs  among  individuals. 
Among  the  people  of  on0  race  and 
nationality,  and  even  among  frl 
ends  who  have  many  points  of 
common  interests  nnd  dally  con 
tact,  mutual  understanding  I. 
something  of  rare  occurrence. 

Selfishness  Is  one  of  the  un 
sliakable  qualities  of  liumni 
beings.  One  who  Is  ut  orly  un 
selfish  call  only  b„  found  In  fic¬ 
tion  nnd  Imagination.  Selfish  In 
terests  of  individuals  nnd  nations 
arc  what  are  making  the  world 
troublesome  and  difficult.  In  ons-- 
of  individuals,  we  are  ’rained,  or 
obliged  by  customs  or  surround¬ 
ings,  to  mak0  certain  allowances 
for  the  selfishness  of  the  other. 
Our  daily  contact  nnd  common 
thought  ennblo  us  to  see  the 
points  of  others  to  n  great  extent. 
Whlle  mutual  understanding  Is 
difficult  among  Individuals,  we 
are  able  to  notice  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  nnd  selfishness  of  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  though  wo  may  not 
understand  the  othcre.  Wj  nccep 
others  Jas  those  different  from 
ourselves.  This  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  others  are  dif¬ 
ferent  Is  serving  to  make  the  In¬ 
dividual  Intercourses  and  associa¬ 
tions  possible. 

With  different  history,  tradi¬ 
tion,  teaching,  climate,  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  is  natural  that  one 
people  can  not  understand  the 


other,  thousands  of  inilos  distant. 
The  American  public  cun  never 
be  able  to  understand  the  work- 


DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  JAPAN 
IS  WHAT  HURTS 


Ing  of  the  Japanese  mind,  which 
is  so  essentially  different  from 
their  own.  The  Jnpaneso  ngaln. 
can  not  be  said  to  have  any 
per  understanding  of  the  A 
leans.  It  is  not  any  fnult  of  any 
one;  centuries  of  time  and  deve¬ 
lopments  hnvo  caused  the  diffe¬ 
rence  which  gap  can  not  be 
bridged  by  outward  knowledge 
of  one  another. 

If  the  Impossibility  of  under 
standing  la  accepted  as  Ilnnl,  there 
could  bo  no  amity  a 
nations  and  distant  peoples.  Un¬ 
derstanding  may  ho  impossible, 
nnd  it  Is  Impossible  at  the  present 
moment,  and  we  can  not  hope 
for  any  understanding  In  the  near 
future. 

Different  nations  and  pc 
can  only  be  In  amicable  relations, 
nnd  friendship,  if  nil  nations  and 
people  nrc  able  to  accept 
o.hers  as  they  are.  however 
ferent  they  might  bo  from  them¬ 
selves.  and  In  whatever  different 
circumstances  they  might  be 
placed. 


Strangeness  Is  the  mutual  Im¬ 
pression.  If  the  American  tou¬ 
rists  find  Japanese  strange  and 
ridiculous,  they  must  bear  in 
their  mind  that  to  the  Japanese, 
they  are  just  ns  strange  nnd  ridi¬ 
culous.  Every  one's  habits,  how¬ 
ever  trivial,  had  centuries  of  evo¬ 
lution  and  history,  and  such  habits 
can  not  be  slighted  because  they 
are  different  from  one’s  own. 
There  is  a  human  weakness  or 
characteristic  of  judging  others 
by  one's  own  standard  and 
thought.  Every  people  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  weakness,  and  one 
race  can  not  be  said  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  weak  on  this  point. 

But  to  judge  others  by  one's 
vn  standard  and  taoughts  la  a 
grave  injustice.  It  is.  further,  not 
practicable.  If  the  whole  world 
is  Judged  by  this  unjust  method, 
in  Is  wrong  to  America;  Amcr. 
is  wrong  to  England;  Eng¬ 
land  Is  wrong  to  France,  and  so  on 
until  one  is  unable  to  know  what 


vhat. 


COUNT  S.  TERASH/MA 


The  anti-Japanese  clause  in  the 
new  American  immigration  'law 
came  Ito  us  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  as  since  tile  Washington 
Conference,  in  which  Japan  lias 
shown  her  perfect  readiness  to 
conform  with  the  desires  of  the 
United  States,  everything  seemed 
fair  nnd  clear  in  the  relation 
tween  America  und  Japan. 

If  America  treated  Jnpnn  as 
treats  any  other  nations  West, 
say,  of  the  Volga,  some  of  which 
nations  are  by  no  means  consider¬ 
ed  In  any  higher  level  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  Japan — that  Is  to  say,  If 
the  quota  rule  had  been  applied  to 
our  people  as  it  is  done  with  the 
immigrants  from  Europe,  then 
there  is  no  question  whatsoc 
that  irritates  Japan. 

Lot  us  ask  what  'America  had  to 
do  with  Persia,  Turkey,  Poland 
Rumania,  Jugo-Slnvin,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal  nnd  the  other 
tmnller  motions  of  Europe 
comparison  with  'the  traditional 
relationship  with  Japan,  which 
nation,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  new  civilization  half  a 
century  ago,  has  been  tutored, 
councllled,  assisted  nnd  guided  by 
the  United  States? 

The  Japanese  people  are  called 
"the  Yankees  of  the  Far  East' 
right  it  is,  because  we  have  made 
America  the  example  to  follow  in 
many  ways — intellectually,  mater¬ 
ially  and  morally. 

Look  over  the  map  of  Asia  for 
a  moment  and  see  where  and  with 
which  people  lias  the  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  been  planted  more 
successfully  than  in  the  little  is¬ 
land  Empire  of  ours — largely 
through  the  influence  of  Amer¬ 
ican  schools,  missionaries  and 
through  the  close  commercial  rela- 


Jany  people  in  America  are 
proud  to  call  Japanc3c  as  their 
pupils — and  that  Japaneso  people 
entertain  greater  respect  and 
gratitude  towards  American  peo. 
pie  and  institutions.  All  this  is 
well  and  right. 

When  the  United  States  treats 
the  other  people,  with  whom  she 
had  in  the  past  very  little  to  do. 
as  equals  with  her  sons  and 
daughters  and  say  to  us  "You  Ja¬ 
panese  can’t  be  the  same  because 
your  color  is  not  white,"  then  your 
pupils,  who  were  taught  by  you 
differently.  must  retort,  "you 
taught  us  all  about  the  God  of  the 
white  men,  is  he  different  lrom 
the  God,  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 


Then.  there  is  not  yet  sucli 
tiling  as  an  universal  standard 
by  which  a  race,  a  nation, 
people  can  be  Judged. 

At  this  moment  when  there  is 
>  understanding  among  nations, 
nnd  no  standnrd  by  which  to 
judge  the  actions  of  any  nation, 
the  only  way  to  bring  any  ami¬ 
cable  relation  on  the  earth  is  to 
ept  others  as  they  are.  how- 
r  different  they  nre,  and  how¬ 
ever  incomprehensible  they  might 
be.  To  accept  others  as  they  are, 
means  to  recognize  their  peculla- 

tie«,  conditions,  situations,  and 
surroundings. 

There  is  nothing  more  devilish 
In  disturbing  what  peace  there 
Is  on  earth,  the  weakness  to 
forces  one’s  own  thought,  likes, 
dislikes,  and  opinions  on  the 
others  who  may  be  entertaining 
entirely  different  views,  and  hav¬ 
ing  opposite  habits  and  histories. 

To  the  American,  we  wish  that 
whatever  .they  may  do.  or  know, 
they  should  accept  the  Japanese 
ns  we  are,  with  our  all  peculiari¬ 
ties,  habits,  history,  and  customs, 
which  may  bo  ridiculous  to  their 
own  conception.  Our  habits  nnd 
surroundings  are  parts  of  oursel¬ 
ves,  as  the  habits  nnd  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  nre  parts  of  themselves.  The 
Japanese  people  can  not  change 
our  habits,  thoughts  and  ideals  for 
'.lie  benefit  of  the  Americans  or 
'anybody  else. 

.  In  trade  and  international  deal¬ 
ing,  our  position  should  be  re¬ 
cognized  ns  being  Just  as  Import¬ 
ant  as  the  American  situation  is  to 
the  United  States.  Any  act  that 
dues  not  recognize  the  position 
and  thought  of  others  will  only 
give  birth  to  another  which  will 
act  against  tile  doer  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  act. 


TEMPORAL  THINGS 
CANNOT  CURE,  IIUT 
SPIRITUAL  THINGS 


li 


Aeroplanes  As  Transmitters 
Of  Good  Will  And  Peace 
Between  Two  Nations 


red 


Lleut-GenernI  G.  Nuga0|, 
a  graduate  of  the  Mj|j 
Academy  and  the  mu; 

S  aft  College,  and  rem], 

so-Japnneso  War  as  Chief 
sistunt  of  the  General 
under  Marshal  Ynma  -.it  , 
is  devoting  his  time  f,jr 
development  of  airei-alis 
Japan.  He  was  elected  m  p 
at  the  last  election. 


the 


Perhaps  few  have  yei  i,,,t  v-cti 
aviation  as  having  a  n denI 
to  do  with  the  strenyihcn|n^  t|I 
ties  of  friendship  between  Japan 
|  and  the  United  States  which  had 
been  maintained  for  s-ivini-.-  y,,ara 
Let  me  show  how.  In  Hi]  |  Mr. 
Niles,  an  American  airmc 
cd  Japan;  L;  entertained 
I  his  excellent  looping  In 
'  over  Tokyo  for  the  first 


vlsit- 


5  dinn< 


tor 


given  at  the  Imperial  li, 
Deeombcr  11.  when  more 
200  representative  Japan?  0 
■mb’.cd  to  pay  rc3peci  • 
distinguished  aviator,  the 
anal  Aviation  Society  bein 
jst.  Mr.  Niles  was  r,,,' 
'crywhere  he  went  in  th  s 


Mrs.  M.  Tanaka  Is  a  promi¬ 
nent  Christian  worker  nnd  is 
also  Interested  in  educational 


at  all 


irprised 
se  bill.  But  nei 
profoundly  griev- 


Japan  regrets  that  the  United 
;ates  had  failed  to  recognize 
the  position  of  Japan  in  the  event 
of  tho  recent  Immigration  legis¬ 
lature;  the  American  public 
should  know  that  such  selfish  act 
s  against  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
Americans  often  allude  to'  (the 
American  Constitution  and  laws, 
and  say  that  as  long  ns  they  nre 
within  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  their  own  writing,  they  can  do 
anything  they  please.  They,  then, 
forget  that  Japan.  England,  and 
all  other  nations  have  their  own 
Constitutions  nnd  laws.  Laws  of 
nntions  nre  different  according  to 
countries,  but  they  are  made  sui¬ 
table  for  the  nations  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for,  and  not  for  other  na¬ 
tions.  To  force  the  American 

mai^e  laws  upon  other  people, 

disregarding  the  laws  of  others, 

shows  the  lack  of  knowledge  out¬ 
side  their  own  .boundaries. 

Wo  do  not  say  much  to  Amor- 
ricans.  Only  we  wish  to  remind 
them  that  Japan  has  her  own 

customs  and  problems  to 
ar,  and  they  can  not  be, 
should  not  be,  discussed  or  judged 
American  ideals  or 

thoughts. 

wish  that  Americans  will 


the  antl-Jnp 
theless  I  a 
ed  about  It. 

The  immigration 
idently  regarded  b 
ere  economic  quo 
think  It  is  not  so  much  economic 
cial,  educational,  nnd  spiri- 
tual  problem,  which  requires 

careful  attention 
American  people,  tlia^  they  may 
maintain  sound  thoughts,  good 
social  institutions,  and  a  spiritual 
raining.  For  I  am  sure  the  im- 
Migration  problem  n3  It  is  now 
nust  bear  very  grave  relation  up- 
n  the  national  education  in  Amer¬ 
en.  If  tho  United  States 
good  reason  for  prohibitii 
imm.'gration.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  supporting  tho  policy. 

Sound  development  In  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Stakes  will  of  course  help 
ils  neighbor,  Japan,  to  n  large 
extent.  Anyone  who  loves  Japan 
and  mankind  ought  to  wish  for 
such  development  and  progress 
the  United  Slates,  from  which 
Japan  is  always  receiving  some 
effect,  good  or  bad. 
Unfortunately,  the  nnti-Jnpa- 
:se  problem  materialized  in  the 
imigratioif  law  is  involved  with 
e  long-standing  political  move¬ 
ment.  deep-rooted  racial  prejudice 
underlying  it.  As  it  is.  it  is  n 
;ry  tad  problem  indeed,  I  think. 
Exclusion  is  inhuman,  it  is  a 
ime.  I  think  it  causes  grief  to 
God.  We  cannot  but  fecl  griev¬ 
ed,  'because  our  neighbors  are 
pcKpelraflng  what  they  know  to 
e  inhuman,  a  crime  and  likely 
>  cause  grief  to  God. 

When  America  fought  for  eman- 
pation  of  3lnvcs,  some  ono  said 
was  an  emancipation  of  Amerlc; 
itself.  The  racial  discrimination 
x  discrimination  for  Amcr. 
lea  herself,  a  shame  for  her,  for 
she  makes  herself  different 
from  what  she  ought  to  ke. 

”  overwhelmed  with  grati¬ 
tude  when  I  think  of  so  many 
American  missionaries  in  this 
country,'  together  with  all  lovers 
of  justice  and  humanity  In  the 
United  States,  burning  with  zeal 
for  their  cause,  working  30  hard 
for  correction  of  tho  wrong,  nnd 
removal  of  this  grief  for  the 
world. 

I  am  praying  that  the  day  may 
come  soon  when  the  work  for  the 
service  of  God  participated  in  by 
all  faithful  believers  in  Him,  and 
a  His  will,  will  triumph  over 
ho  evil,  nnd  when  tho  whole 
orld  becomes  a  home  for  mankind 
wltlTOut  any  distinction  of  races. 


ry. 


But  owing  to  the  nlgg.u.i 
the  Jewish  manager  <■ 
performances,  the  hotel  i  i 
for  Mr.  Niles  an 
company,  which  brought  up 
suit  between  that  Jew  ant 
Kobayashi,  Japanese  man.ig 


CULTURES  MAY 
DIFFER  IN  FORM 
AGREE  IN  SPIRIT 


When,  however, 
Mr.  Niles  had  be 
aviation  accident 
pines  In  August  In 
ing  year,  appeared  i 
profound  sympathy 


report  that 
killed  by 
the  Philip- 
the  follow- 
Press, 
shown 
pnnese,  Bonn  of 
vhom  had  never  known  him  In 
icreon.  The  grief  was  particularly 
cep  that  Ills  death  was  shortly 
Her  h.s  marriage.  Mr.  Kobayi 
U“.,  Japanese  manager,  on  hearing 
his  at  once  withdrew  his  suit, 
litl  paid  the  hotel  bill  out  of  his 
ocket,  und  fur: her  promoted 
largo  gathering  to  condole  w 
the  late  Mr.  Niles,  on  August 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  Lots,  of 
offerings,  according  to  Japa¬ 
nese  custom,  were  piled  up  • 
alter  before  his  photograph. 
Imperial  Hotel,  loo,  span 
effort  to  make  the  function  n  suc- 
•o.-.s.  Over  200  Japanese  attend- 
:d  this  meeting,  nil  distinguished 
men  nnd  women.  What  a  beuu- 
,ful  story  this  is  to  symbolize 
the  Japnr.ese-American  friendship! 
Another  welcome  dinner  was 
Iven  when  another  American  air- 
uin.  Mr.  Art  Smith,  came  to  Ja- 
an.  It  was  on  March  28,  1915. 
■hen  he  was  honored  with  ac¬ 
quaintance  ex.ended  by  some  Im¬ 
perial  Prlnce3,  peers,  and  mil- 
amongst  the  others. 
This  was  due  not  only  to  hi 
ipcrlor  art  of  looping  to  the  late 
avintor,  but  hIho  to  his  noble  cha- 
abstaining  from  drinking 
and  smoking,  nnd  any  other  flesh 
ly  pleasure.  He  trunscended  com 
mon  people  in  evreything,  and 
his  character  was  so  much  akin 
to  our  .bushido  that  the  he  at¬ 
tracted  such  honorable  friendship 
"Even  a  monkey  may  fall  from 
a  tree,"  says  a  Japanese  proverb. 
So  was  it  the  case  with  Mr. 
Smith;  he  fell  from  his  machine 
in  Hokkaido,  on  June  16,  1915. 
Hundreds  of  telegrams  of  enquiry 
were  poured  upon  the  unfortunate 
airman  from  all  parts  ol 
country.  He  got  his  right 
crushed.  The  Sapporo  Hospital 
offered  treatment  free  of  charge 
Presents  for  sympathy  were  piled 
up  like  a  hill.  Being  assured  by 
the  doctor  in  charge  that  he  would 
be  healed  in  a  month  or  so.  I 
hurried  back  to  Tokyo,  to  collect  a 
sum  of  money  to  help  Mr.  Smith. 
With  the  late  Marquis  Okuma. 
and  Viscounts  Kaneko  and  Shi- 
jbusawa,  including  myself,  as 
promotors,  donations  were  invit¬ 
ed,  by  cooperation  of  all  large 
ne"  papers  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka, 
j  m  a  few  days,  Yen  10,000 
[collected,  which  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Smith. 


sophy  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where  and  has  held  promi¬ 
nent  chairs  in  the  highest 
educational  institutions  In  Ja- 


OVERBEARING  AND 
OFFENSIVE  POLICY 
OF  UNITED  STATES 

J.  KATO,  M.P. 


Tho  American  civilization  Is 
materialistic,  undV  spiritually  it 
extremely  defective.  In 
religious  belief,  personnl  virtue, 
social  etiquette,  and  intercourse, 
c  note  too  much  hypocrisy,  for- 
nllty,  and  superficiality,  under, 
lied  With  insolence,  self-will,  and 
craftiness.  Tho  Americans  boast 
if  they  were  a  chosen  race, 
in  their  action  they  betray 
tlicir  real  character  which  is 
selfish;  their  deeds  often  con¬ 
tradict  their  words.  For  their 


recognize  that  .’hero  are  nations  selfish  purpose  they  would  stick 
and  people  bolides  tho  United  j  to  their  "Monroe  Doctrine,  but  in 
States  of  America  and  the  right  I  the  Western  Hemisphere  they 
nnd  position  of  o>her  powers  and  I 

....  . .  Proclaim  Pan  Americanism. 

1  be  considered  pro-  „  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  . 

,  ..  . _ _  -  For  the  Orient  they  arc  absorbed 

perly.  If  the  Americans  are  .  ..  .  .. 

nable  to  accept  n:hers  as  they  ln  the  "“W^on  of  rights  and 
re  nnd  to  recognize  their  pccu-  !  in,erests.  displaying  their  slogan, 
linritles  nnd  positions,  they  will  "equal  opportunity  and  open  door, 
fnil  t®  develop  ns  a  cosmopolitan  H^nce  their  initiation  of  "a 
people  whose  thoughts  nnd  actions  league  of  Nations,"  and  subsc- 
know  no  geographical  boundarl-  quent  withdrawal  from  tho 


League.  It 


America 


that 


As  I  have  no  technical  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject,  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  much  about  it.  still 
I  have  the  following  .to  say' — 

If  :he  reason  why  the  Americans 
dislike  the  Japanese  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  culture,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  on  the  part'  of  the  latter 
to  examine  themselves,  but  at  the 
same  time.  I  must  point  out  tl 
mistake  (lie  Americans  are  mal 
ie  in  this  respect.  Two  culturi 
hich  are  the  same  in  esscnc 
may  differ  in  their  outward  c: 
pressions.  A  people  ought  not 
make  a  hasty  conclusion  that  am 
ther  people  ai-0  inferior  in  .  the 
culture,  simply  because  it  looks 
Inferior  in  (he  form.  Culture  In 
its  essential  character  must  be 
the  same,  so  that  if  we  carefully 
study  the  forms  of  expression, 
there  may  be  points  of  unity  bet. 
ween  two  countries.  It  would  be. 
therefore,  unwise  to  disregard  the 
•ylng  conditions  of  the  world,  by 
s  eyes  upon  the  pecu- 
of  culture  in  a  portion 


ll'ar  foi 
of  tho 


took  lend  In  proposing  peace,  but 
that  peace  she  could  not  accom¬ 
plish.  She  offered  solution  of  tho 
Pacific  problem,  but  when  tho 
problem  was  discussed,  she  tried 
to  make  such  conclusions  os 
would  protect  her  own  interests 
against  Japan's.  In  the  Pacific 
coasts,  America  defiantly  excludes 
the  Japanese,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  intruders.  Such  hegemony 
once  exercised  by  Chin  20 
centuries  ago  against  all  other 
Chinese  states,  nnd  we  now  find 
another  Chin  in  America  ln  this 
ventieth  century. 

True  to  this  American  charac 
ter.  Commodore  Perry's  knock  n 
Japan's  door  has  been  contradict, 
ed  after  seventy  years'  friendly 
intercourse  by  the  very  same 
Pcoplo  by  closing  her  door  agu 
inst  the  friendly  pcoplo,  in  virtue 
f  the  new  Immigration  Law 
hich  came  in  force  on  July  1, 
1924.  It  helps  little  to  declare 
a  retallative  policy,  such  ns  the 
tment  of  a  similar  anti- 
American  immigration  law,  prom, 
pted  by  sudden  impulse  of  anger. 
The  Americans  have  no  reason 
such  retallative  measure, 
for  they  know  how  to  humiliate 
Japan,  without  using  arms. 

word,  tho  Anti-Japanese 
is  entirely  due  to  a  rac'd 
prejudice,  although  the  Americans 
pretend  to  have  many  other  rea- 
5  such  as  “the  lower  stand- 
of  living.”  "difficulty  of  as- 
latlon,"  and  "the  difference  of 
civilizations.  Oriental  and  Occ: 


■rote  a  little  booklet,  en- 
irpluncs  ns  a  medium  foi 
apanese- American  Friendship." 
hich  was  translated  into  English, 
nd  in  both  versions  it  was  dist- 
uted  all  over  the  country.  My 
•’ct  was  to  introduce  Mr.  Smith 
a  gentleman  of  the  perfect 
>e  of  bushido,  showing  how 
ch  our  young  men  and  women 
ed  and  protected  him  as  such. 

mind  now  goes  back  to  tliosn 
■  ppy  days,  and  I  cannot  help 
ling  happy  that  human  emotion 
-Mini  have  been  so  beautifully 
pressed  when  it  was  allowed  to. 
fore  goodness  and  affectionate 
ve  there  can  be  no  distinction 
(  races,  ages,  fortunes,  and  the 
j.  There  we  find  true  union  of 
Minds  and  hearts.  Mr.  Smith  is 
ud  still  to  regard  Jupan  as  his 
-  pond  native  land.  So  do  I  con- 

,ni,  whom  I  could  not  forget  n 
loment.  , 

Next  to  Smith  came  Miss 
Majory  Stinson,  for  whom  a  wel¬ 
come  dinner  was  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aviation  Society  as  before, 
at  tho  Seiyoken  Hotel.  Tsukiji. 
on  December  14,  1915.  There  were 
a  large  compnny  of  such  dist¬ 
inguished  ladies  ns  Princess  Mori. 
Marchioness  Nnbeshima,  etc.  To 
tills  new  avintor  a  bag  of  beauti¬ 
ful  brocade  was  presented  as  n 
token  of  Japanese  friendship.  No¬ 
body  knew,  however,  that  Mrs. 

wife  of  Dr.  Momosuke 
Fukuzawn,  u  well-known  busi 
magnate,  put  in  that  bag  Yen 
;,000.  On  tho  day  following,  the 
Oriental  Women's  Association, 
and  the  Japan  Educational 
Women's  Association  welcomed 
Stinson  at  tho  Imperial 
Theatre,  n  fact  indeed  unprece¬ 
dented  in  Japnn.  The  American! 
must  appreciate  the  Jnpancsc 
women's  goodness  toward  thei 


NOT  THE  ACT  BUT 
THE  SPIRIT  WHICH 
OFFENDS  JAPAN 


Mr.  T.  Tanabe  occupies 
chairs  In  Rikkyo  University  as 
well  as  in  Nippon  University 
and  Is  known  as  a  contributor 
to  different  publications  on 
economic  subjects. 


There  is  little  need  of  talking 
about  (he  anti-Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  bill  passed  by  the  United 
Stales  congress.  For  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  a  people  with 
lower  standard  of  living,  owing 
to  difference  in  civilizations,  corne 
into  another  country  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  higher,  the 
terms  of  living  are  lowered,  and 
the  terms  of  labor  are  affec  ed  In 
the  latter  country  by  the  Influx 
of  suuch  people.  In  :hls  sense, 
the  Americans  may  be  Justified 
in  refusing  the  immigration  of  the 
Japanese,  especially  those  who  are 
content  with  lower  terms  of  labor. 

The  only  puestion  Is  the  form 

y  which  the  Americans  have 
effected  this  refusal,  which  was 
so  extremely  unfair.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  like  setting  .a  placard  with 
such  words  as  "Children  shall  no- 
make  noise,"  that  one  might  enjoy 

quiet  time  for  rearing.  In  the 
iresent  organization  of  state,  it 
s  necesrary  for  one  nation  to 
naintain  her  dignity  agninst 
mother,  nnd  in  lhat  respect  Japan 
has  been  disgracefully  trampled 
down  by  the  United  States,  it 
s.  therefore,  necessary  for  her  to 
protest  for  the  sake  of  the  lost 
dignity. 

The  Americans  should  not  forget 
that  perfect  social  Ideal  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  by  mutual  aid.  The 
intellec'ual  men  in  Jupan  In  their 
turn  ought  to  give  a  careful 
thought  to  this  tragedy  which  has 
been  cruised  by  the  difference 
In  civilizations,  and  endeavor  to 
devise  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  probl  em. 


GRAVE  ISSUE  MAY 
END  IN  AMICABLE 
READJUSTMENT 


Mr.  S-  Akimoto  is  a  well 
known  writer  in  English.  His 
charming  articles  written  un¬ 
der  a  pen-name  of  "Saitoinan" 
are  always  read  with  r..u  h 
interest. 


fair  s 


dental."  These  are  all  nonsense. 


More  recently  we  had  a  visit 
y  Lieut.  Smith,  In  his  around- 
.. ic  -  world1  flight  when  tho  report 
that  the  American  Senate  had 
sssed  the  anti-Japanese  bill  by 
n  overwhelming  majority  Just 
reached  Japnn.  Tho  nntionnl  in¬ 
dignation  had  run  to  its  height, 
but  the  warm  friendship  for  this 
new  airman  from  America  never 
abated  on  that  account.  To  the 
welcome  meeting  for  him  came 
such  representative  Japanese  ns 
Mr.  Soichlro  Asano,  head  of  the 
o.  Oriental  S.  S.  Co. 
and  General  Ugaki,  War  minlst- 
The  Minister  for  War 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
political  problem  had  nothing 
to  do  with  aviation.  The  welcome 
accorded  to  Lieut.  Smith  was 
genuine  nnd  pure  H.I.H.  Prince 
ICuni.  Patron  of  I  he  Nntionnl  Avia¬ 
tion  Society,  braking  the  prece¬ 
dent.  Invited  Lieut.  Smlih  nnd 
his  compnny  to  a  tea  party,  and 
handed  him  in  person  a  medal  of 
merit.  The  United  States  Charge 
d'affaires  greatly  appreciated  this 
exceptional  favor,  and  warmly 

thanked  for  it 


Sir: — I  feel  flattered  that  my 
views  on  the  American  situation 
are  thought  worthy  of  being  quot¬ 
ed  in  your  paper.  To  tell  the  truth, 

I  never  thought  about  the  question 
at  all.  What  thoughts  I  have  at  this 
moment  are  the  thoughts  I  have 
gobbled  wholesale  from  the  pages 
of  daily  journals.  Whether 
not  I  endorse  them  I  cannot  say 
just  now,  at  least,  not  till  I  have 
made  some  study  on  the  subject. 

This  may  be  nonsense.  But 
;t  is  precisely  such  nonsense  that 
the  common  people  have  on  all 
vital  problems  of  the  stato. 
am  one  of  Hie  commonest 
regards  the  question  at  issue, 
only  proves  how  large  and  acute 
must  be  tho  responsibility 
such  as  you,  who  are  regarded 
representative  of  so  many 
people's  views. 

I  am  rather  glad  the  America- 
'apanese  situation  has  become  so 
erious.  even  grave.  Now  that 
the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  are  boginnlng  to  realize 
hhe  Importance  of  the  situation, 
they  will  henceforth  bo  prevailed 
to  bestow  somo  (hought  on 
e  subject,  instead  of  leaving  it 
tirely  into  the  hands  of  di¬ 
plomatists  and,  excuse  me, 
•spapermen.  When  you  begin 
to  bestow  a  thought  on  any  dif¬ 
ficult  international  problem  and 
distrust  the  ability  of  the  powers 
that  bo  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
press,  it  is  a  good  sign,  for  It 
will  at  all  events  prove  to  be  the 
first  necessary  step  forward  to¬ 
ward  its  satisfactory  solution. 


Retaliation  Should  Not  Be 
Our  Aim,  But  The  Bettering 
Of  Social  &.  Economic  L’fe 

W  ”3 


As  far  as  airplanes  are  concern¬ 
ed  the  friendship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  Slates  knows  no 
bounds.  It  Is  extremely  regret¬ 
table  that  the  anti-Japanese  le¬ 
gislation  should  havo  bqen  es¬ 
tablished  in  entire  disregard  of 
tho  world  public  opinion  against  it, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  In¬ 
telligent  Americans,  opening  a 
way  (for  estrangement  bct/wcon 
the  two  countries  which  ought  to 
bo  friends  forever,  as  In  the  case 
of  aviation.  Those  who  nre  con¬ 
ed  with  nvinti'on  In  both  coun¬ 
tries  ought  to  exert  their  utmost 
effort  for  the  removal  of  this  tem¬ 
porary  hindrance,  and  for  .the 
permanent  friendship  on  a  fair 
nd  equal  footing.  The  mind  of 
a  man  soaring  in  the  sky  should 
always  simple  and  happy,  pure 
from  any  prejudice,  racial  or 
otherwise.  The  prejudice  is  pollil- 
thnt  now  proves  so  injurious  to 
Ihe  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  It  muBt  go. 


Mr.  Kintaro  Hattori 


Mr.  Hattori 


a  prominent 


businessman  and  finan: 

Tokyo  being  ihteresced  in  sev¬ 
eral  large  enterprises  in  all  of 
which  he  is  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  is  a  self  made  man 
nnd  is  better  known  as  tho  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  "Hattori,  Watch¬ 
maker  of  Ginza"  which  any 
child  can  tell  you  where  it  is 
located. 


United  States,  but  had  that  been 


I  regret  exceedingly  the  new 
attitude  our  great  and  tradition¬ 
ally  friendly  neighbor  nation  has 
shown  Japan  In  her  new  Innnigra- 


She  i 


her  liberiy  to  refusi 
foreign  immigrants:  she  may  U< 
as  she  pleases  either  in  admitting 
or  debarring  thorn.  Eut  I  regr- 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
sue  llic  American  Congress  so  ui 
ceremoniously  kick  off  Uie  Gentle¬ 
men's  Agreement  and  substitute 
it  with  a  discriminatory  law 
which  ignores  the  honor  of  a 
friendly  nation  with  a  traditional 
history  full  of  pleasant  and 
gratifying  recollections. 

We  may  regret  the  prohibition 
of  Japaneso  immigration  to  the 


accomplished  without  injuring  c 
national  honor  we  should  not  have 
had  any  ground  to  protest  with 
complaint. 

I  do  not  deilve  ln  any  light¬ 
hearted  agitation  or  reckless 
demonstration  In  retaliation  to  tho 
Congressional  act,  but  I  would 
rather  advise  our  countrymen  to 
strive  our  national  elevation, 
morally,  spiritually,  intellectually 
and  materially  so  that  our  people 
might  be  looked  up  with  respect 
by  other  nations  when  we  may  be 
— oleomed  everywhere  we  may  try 
)  go.  Therefore  the  financial 
retrenchment  and  the  prohibitive 
taxation  on  luxuries  are  admirable 
steps  towards  this  goal. 

When  wo  have  attained  our 
goal  and  built  our  national 
strength  up,  let  Us  respect  other 
races  nnd  nations  so  that  Japan 
may  become  a  good  friend  of  all 
of  the  world.  Inter¬ 
national  solidarity,  and  amity  of 
nations  and  love  and  peace 
among  mankind  should  be  our 
ideal  and  purpose. 

Our  American  friends;  can  you 
)t  agree  with  us? 


SINCERE  PR  A  YER 
ALONE  CAN  HELP 
IN  TRIBULATION 


SENTARO  HONDA 
A  Roligionist 

The  Japanese  cannot  forgei 


the 


of  sympathy  rendered  by 
ienns  on  tho  occasion  of 
s  earthquake.  Tho  friend 
cen  tho  two  nations  wai 
strengthened  a  great  deul 
lie  same  American  spirit 
signally  disclosed  in  the  world 
■,  and  the  national  prestige  be¬ 
gan  to  increase  immediately. 


last  year' 
by  T 


shi| 


the  great 


for  the  leader- 
,-orld,  and  consequent 
of  her  international 
i  tho  natural  fruit  of 
irt  made  by  the  peo- 
inese  cannot  help 
g  it.  and  being,  thankful  for 


intimato 


tho  half- 
friendship 

. . .  r  country 

und  America.  And  in  appreciation 
of  that  beautiful  friendship,  the 
late  Admiral  Koto  was  despatched 
as  Japan's  delegate  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  Japan  and 
America  bold  the  hoy  to  the  world 
ponce.  We  are  praying  that  this 
friendly  relation  may  be  continued 
for  the  sake,  not  only  of  the  two 
countries,  but  also  of  the  Justice 
nnd  humanity  of  the  whole  world, 


Japanese  clause,.  I  have  always  en¬ 
deavored  to  persuade  my  fellow 
nationals  not  to  forget  the  Amer¬ 
ican  benefaction  resultant  to  this 
legislation,  nor  to  entertain  any 
pessimistic  view  for  the  future, 
Indeed  I  emphasized  this  fact 
everywhere  I  travelled  both  in 
Japan  and  abroad.  Particularly 
in  Hawaii  I  lectured  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  with  tears,  that  they  should 
not  despair,  but  hope  for  tho  best. 

The  Japnnese  have  never  been 
conquered,  or  invaded  by  any  for- 
ign  nation.  In  other  words,  they 
have  had  no  oxperienec  of  na¬ 
tional  humiliation.  This  historical 
fact  is  duo  to  centuries'  training 
of  the  pcoplo  in  tho  spirit  of 
'samurai."  They  are  willing  to 
oso  material  benefits  in  order  to 
maintain  honor.  This  accounts  for 
cases  of  suicide,  und  Viscount 
Shibusawa's  hot  tears  shed  when 
he  spoke  on  this  matter  recently. 

Japanese,  could  you 
submit  to  this  humiliation  when 
ounds  from  tho  terriblo 
earthquake  have  not  yet  been 
cured?  I  can  well  imagine  Am¬ 
bassador  Woods'  mind  when  he 
decided  upon  resignation.  Ho 
could  not  help  sympathizing  with 
the  Japuneso  under  such  peculiar 
:umstnnces — humiliation  after 
igation  for  benefits.  In  sending 
off  the  good  Ambassador  tho  Japu- 
dsc  felt  as  if  they  were  to  part 
■1th  their  dear  father.  Their 
.'iirning  for  the  Ambassador  may 
become  their  yearning  for  tho 
ricans  ns  a  whole.  Indeed  this 
the  subject  for  my  prayer  on 
board  the  ship  on  my  way  back 
from  America.  For  in  such  senti¬ 
ment  the  Jnpnnese-Americnn 
problem  can  find  a  natural  solu¬ 
tion. 

Tho  motive  for  tho  nnti-Japa- 
380  legislation  was  of  coursa 
But  I  wonder 


tribute 


mense  r 
greatness 


i-clfare 


genuine  patriotism, 
if  by  such  legislation  America  will 
not  forfeit  the  very  blessing  she 
is  entitled  to.  A  wise  man  is  not 
divine:  a  learned  man  is  not 
divine.  Tho  wisdom  of  these 
legislators  may  prove  conttury  to 
real  blessing.  I  therefore  hope 
thnt  these  great  and  gifted  states¬ 
men,  especially  those  who  nrc 
Christians,  will  empty  themselves 
boforo  God,  nnd  cultivnto  tho  noble 
virtue  of  love,  to  love  one's  enemy, 
nnd  try  to  solve  every  problem  by 
consulting  their  God. 
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HOW  l.XG  WLL 
X  AT  IONS  DISOBEY 
THE  WILL  OF  GODJ 


AMERICAN  JUSTICE 
AND  HUMANITY  IS 
THING  OF  PAST 


ARE  LOVABLE  BUT 
TOO  VOLITILE  TO 
ACT  JUDICIOUSLY 


The  anti-Japanese  bill  just  pas¬ 
sed  by  the  American  Congress  has 
caused  a  very  strong  sensation 
(he  Japanese.  The  sending 
not  of  a  few  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  is  in  i:self  a  small 
question  for  Japan.  And  y 
bill  in  question  has  givei 
to  extreme  discontent  among  the 
Japanese,  because  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  material  interest,  but  one 
of  national  prestige.  Those  Japa¬ 
nese  who  demand  the  repeal  of 
the  law  expressly  say  that  they  do 
so  not  because  they  want  to  send 
emigrants  as  hitherto,  but  i 
a  different  reason.  The  question 
racial;  hence  the  strong  feeling 
occasioned  by  ItT 
If  the  reason  for  the  limitation 
were  for  fear  of  a  national  crisis 
to  be  caused  by  immigrants  from 
all  countries  alike,  being  consider, 
ed  harmful  to  American  manners 
or  education,  not  a  single  Japa¬ 
nese  would  raise  any  complaint 
against  such  a  policy.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  the  plain  fact 
that!  when  the  bill  was  under 
congressional  discussion,  there 
was  the  same  prejudiced  racial 
sentiment  mixed  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Anti-Allen  Land  Law  in 
California.  Though  it  may  have 
been  a  simple  enforcement  of  the 
Constitutional  provision,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  so  complicated  with  Benti- 
'  ment  that  the  Japanese  could 
help  taking  such  a  serious  view  of 


air.  K.  Usui  is  on  the  staJT 
of  the  Chuo  Shimbun,  of  To¬ 
kyo,  and  is  known  as  a  writer 
on  contemporary  subjects. 

Everyone  must  know  that  the 
anti-Japanese  Immigration  Law 
only  an  insult  to  Japan,  b 
also  a  disgrace  for  the  American 
tizens.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  was 
representative  of  the  public  opin- 
in  the  United  States,  and 
think  this  supposition  is  correct. 
iVe  Japanese  are  waiting  for 
j  solution  of  this  problem, 
the  result  of  the  coming  preaid. 
ential  election  and  the  general  clec- 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
when  I  hope  such  Americans  ns 
more  truly  representing  public 
opinion  'will  be  elected.  Wo  who 
■  some  knowledge  of  America 
and  the  Americans  cannot  enter- 
suspicions  of  “American 
Justice  and  humanity"  ns  others 
might  do  ignorantly.  But  if  the 
Americans  remain  the  same 
•  after  this,  there  will  b 
afraid,  no  talk  of  "American 
Justice  and  humanity." 


I  think  nevertheless  that  this 
i  a  blessing  for  us,  ns  it  has  given 
s  a  good  stimulation  for  hard 
orjc  and  full  determination  for 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  such  a 
great  problem. 

1.  First  of  all  we  must  ask  you, 
Americans,  to  revise  the  anti- 
Japanese  clause  in  the  law  in 
question,  which  you  can  do  by 
changing  your  mind  and  exerting 
effort,  and  of  which  we  merely 
express  our  hope. 

2.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  les¬ 
son  given  to  us  Japanese,  by  the 
noble  and  precious  service  which 
some  of  you  are  rendering  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  law,  considering  it 

very  Ihiportant  question  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  as 


Air.  T.  uKuua,  M.  P. 

When  the  immigration  bill 
up  in  Congress  my  American 
ends  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that 
it  did  not  represent  American 
public  opinion  nor  that  the  Presi- 
aent  would  sign  his  name  even  if 
it  did  pass  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  They  said  President  Coo- 
lidge  would  surely  veto  the  bill  not 
oniy  to  save  Japan  s  face  but  also 
to  maintain  the  high  moral  di¬ 
gnity  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  therefore  filled 
with  astonishment  ns  well  as  with 
sorrow. 

In  my  personal  opinion, 
American  people  are  the  most  lov- 
uble  but  at  the  same  time  a  rather 
dangerous  people.  I  say  danger¬ 
ous  because  as  they  are  quick 
do  right,  so  they  often  rush  to 
iinish  a  work  without  gi 
enough  thought  to  surrounding 
circumstances  or  without  due 
pect  to  others. 

It  is  all  very  well  when  they 
ight.  but  when  they  are  01 
Tong  track  it  is  not  only  them¬ 
selves  who  suffer  but  others 

often  placed  in  a  dilemma 
through  their  actions.  For 
stance,  it  was  the  late  President 
Wilson  who  persuaded  the  other 
nations  to  join  the  League  of  Nu- 
but  the  American  Senate 
flatly  refused  to  endorse  the  Pre¬ 
sident's  plan  and  kept  out  of  it 
the  surprise  of  all  other  na¬ 
tion.  The  world  was  dumfounded. 
except  American  themselves.  Be¬ 
fore  their  peculiar  national  charac- 
neitlier  international  etiquette 
nor  even  common  sense  has 
much  meaning. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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as  for  the  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  We 
are  also  fighting  a  good  fight 
against  whatever  injustice  has 
been  done  by  the  Japanese  Go¬ 
vernment,  .h  the  same  spirit  as 
that  of  such  Americans  ns  are 
fighting  against  the  pernicious 
administration,  and  in  the  same 
hope  for  final  success. 


BRUSHING  AWAY 
FRIENDLY  TIES 
CAME  4S  SHOCK 

(From  Pago  3) 

they  will  so  far  betray  tlio  cause 
of  civilization  ns  to  divide  the 
world  into  hostllo  camps  along 
tho  lines  of  race  and  color. 
However,  even  if  such  evil  days 
be  in  store  for  civilization,  the 
actual  danger  will  not  prosent 
itself  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
lor  tho  East  is  as  yet  utterly 
unprepared  lor  the  etrugglo 
which  God  Forbid  shall  evei 
come.  It  may,  therefore,  bf 
safely  stated  that  tho  antagon¬ 
ism  of  culture  may  for  tho  pres¬ 
ent  be  left  out  of  consideration 
as  a  cause  of  war  between  I 
and  West  or  botweon  thoir 
spective  vanguards,  Japan  and 
America." 

When  these  statements 
made  by  tho  writer,  in  tho  autumn 
of  1821,  he  had  too  much  confl 
Ccnce  In  the  sanity  and  fair- 
mindedness  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  imagino  tho  possibility 
of  the  situation,  already 
enough,  boing  further  aggravated 
by  fresh  additions  to  tho  long  list 
of  pinpricks.  Believing  as  lie  did 
that  Japan's  traditionary  patient 
and  conciliatory  attitude  in  regard 
to  this  delicate  question  of 
migration  was  duly  appreciated  by 
America,  ho  entertained  littlo 
doubt  that  Japan  would  bo 
by  America  in  a  like  spirit  of 
candour  and  conciliation — a  hopo 
that  was  certainly  encouraged  and 
strengthened  shortly  afterward  by 
the  happy  endings  of  tho  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference,  nt  which  Japan, 
ns  acknowledged  by  tho  whole 
world,  did  everything  in  he: 
power  to  get  in  lino  with  tho  pol¬ 
icy  and  wiehos  of  tho  United 
States. 

A  Clarified  Atmosphi 
For  a  short  time  aftor  that  con¬ 
ference  it  nctually  looked 
though  the  atmosphere  had  boon 
cleared  of  doubts  and  suspicions 
and  that  a  new  ora  of  mutual 
trust  and  friendliness  between  tho 
two  nations  had  dawned.  And 
naturally  hoped  that  tho  ground 
had  finally  been  prepared  for 
friendly  talks  between  tho  tw 
Governemnts  with  a  view  to  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  settlement  of  tho  out¬ 
standing  difllculties  in  such 
way  as,  on  tho  one  hand,  to  secure 
a  fairer  treatment  for  tho  Jnpa 
neso  in  America,  nnd  on  tho  other 
to  satisfy  tho  American  dosiro  for 
tho  nvoidanco  of  all  labor 
migration  from  Japan,  without 
humiliating  Japan's  national  self- 
respect.  By  such  course  of  notion 
America  would  havo  obtalntc  all 
the  security  sho  wanted 
matter  of  immigration,  nnd  whnt 
is  far  more  important  sho  would 


>yal  and  devoted  of  friends  she 
/er  had  or  she  ever  will. 

The  Japanese  were,  therefore, 
grievously  surprised  und  profound- 
shocked  by  tho  action  of  the 
American  Congress  in  uncere¬ 
moniously  brushing  aside  n  dip¬ 
lomatic  arrangement  which  Japan 
had  admittedly  observed  most 
faithfully,  nnd  in  writing  into  the 
tho  land  a  provision 
branding  Japan  as  unfit  to  be 
treated  on  equality  with  tho  na- 
ons  of  Europe. 

Tho  plea  is  made  that  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  immigration  is  a 
domestic  affair  and  that  it  is  with- 
every  nation's  rights  to  decide 
who  shall  bo  admitted.  This  i; 
principle  which  overy  body 
acknowledges,  and  Japan  certain¬ 
ly  had  no  intention  of  questioning 
America's  sovereign  right  to  re¬ 
gulate  immigration.  But  the  ques- 
why  did  America  exercise 
this  unquestioned  right  in  open 
defiance  of  the  ordinary  amenities 
ilized  intercourse  botweon 
nations  nnd  in  a  way  peculiarly 
offensive  to  n  friendly  people  that 
had  shown  extremo  solicitudo  to 
cultivate  American  friendship  and 
had  vouchsafed  its  willingnoss  to 
go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  America 
this  doliento  matter  of 
igration? 

“Oh.  but  tho  Congress  had 
intention  of  insulting  Japan,"  say 
American  friends.  This 
planation  is  doubtless  offered  us 
perfect  good  faith,  nnd  it  is  o 
possible  that  Congress  meant 
injury.  But  it  is  exactly  hero  that 
forcibly  reminded  of  the 
dnngcrs  involved  in  tho  coming 
together  in  closo  contact  of  cul¬ 
tures  of  different  types. 


The  Mailod  fist  shown 

'o  nro  presented  hero  with  tho 
spectacle  of  a  groat  logislati 
onibly— tho  most  important  part 
if  a  national  government,  chosen 
ly  people  who  prido  themsolv 
being  tho  greatest  nnd  inosl 
need  in  tho  world — unnecessari¬ 
ly  offering  a  serious  affro 
friendly  nation,  nnd  doing  nil  this 
thout  over  taking  tho  trouble  to 
think  liow  it  might  affect  that 
sense  of  self-respect! 
if  that  was  not  sufficient  to 
humble  and  humiliate  Jnpnn,  wi 
told  by  an  important 
member  of  the  Washington  Cabi 
almost  in  so  many  words  that 
America  Armada  will  hence¬ 
forth  bo  stationed  in  tho  1- 
to  keep  hot-headed  Japan  ii 
place.  That  is  what  M»'.  Wilbur. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  n 

:  when  lie  declared  in  a  speech 
Seattle  on  August  29.  that  "th< 
marching  hosts  of  two  civiliza¬ 
tions  stand  face  to  fuco  across  thi 
Pacific"  and  that  basing  thi 
fieet  on  tho  Pacific  "would  bo  : 
deterrent  against  lmsty,  pnssion- 
nd  Ill-considered  attack  and 


hole  spectacle  is  a  lnment- 
ble  commentary  on  the  character 
of  the  civilization  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  Wilbur,  America 
going  to  champion  with  her 
wholo  might  against  the  phantom 
of  a  hostile  civilization  from 
across  the  sea.  It  is  a  veritable 
picture  of  the  bully  talking  brave 
to  an  astonished  victim  of  his 
want  of  breeding. 

is  easy  to  see  that  when  cul- 
i  so  different  in  character 
each  other  across  the  Pacific, 
troubles  muBt  be  expected  now 
and  then.  No  separate  case  of 
roubles  of  this  nature  may  lead 
to  open  rupture,  but  when  insult 
added  to  injury  over  and 
igain,  tho  cumulative  effect  may 
conceivably  reach  a  point  where 
even  the  stoutest  of  optimists  may- 
well  tremble  for  tho  consequences 
An  Awakening  In  Tho  Oriont 
There  are  reasons  to  doubt  if 
tho  nature  and  the  depth  of  the 
feeling  which  the  recent  Congres¬ 
sional  action  has  roused 
breast  of  every  self-respecting 
Japanese  Is  really  understood  by 
tho  Americans.  If  we  may  Judge 
from  what  oven  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  sido  say  to  us  on  this 

fool  constrained  to  think 
that  the  American  people  are  pro¬ 
bably  incapable  of  rightly  appre¬ 
ciating  the  strength  of  resentment 
which  an  independent  people  may- 
led  when  its  prido  is  outraged 
Surveying  the  situation  with  ai 
much  detachment  ns  tho  circum¬ 
stances  permit  mo,  I  havo  to  say 
that,  although  war  is  not  in  sight, 
a  long  stop  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  toward  what  I  tried 
to  foreshadow  In  my  address  at 
Honolulu,  namely,  tho  degeneration 
of  cultural  conflict  into  racial 
tngonism.  A  world  war  along 
cial  lines  mny  not  materialize,  for 
race,  though  a  very  potent  factor 
by  itself,  is  not  tho  only  ruling 
factor  in  international  politics. 
But  it  looks  ns  though  tho  world 
iow  heading  toward  a  stage  jn 
development  when  race  will 
piny  a  fnr  more  important  rolo 
affairs  than  it  has  ever  done 
before. 

of  this 

stance  that  tho  latest 
American  lack  of  international 
manners  assumes  its  principal  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  a  challenge,  who- 
consicous  or  otherwise,  to  the 
t  world  of  so-called  colored 
races.  It  has  done  more  than 
•thing  else  to  quicken  tho  sonse 
of  Asiatic  solidarity.  This 
demonstrated  beyond  tho  possibili¬ 
ty  of  any  doubt  on  the  occasion  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore's  recent  visit 
in  this  country  which  happened  to 
be  about  tho  samo  time  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  Act 
in  America.  In  his  speeches — 
and  ho  spoke  at  quite  a  number  of 


there  is  no 
particular  agreement  with  Miotliei 
country. 

2.  So  far  as  I  know,  thoro  is  no 
clauso  in  tho  law  against  which 
Japan  could  consistently  complain. 

3.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  quota 
regulation.  Wo  must  work 
that  Japanese  will  become  eligiblo 
to  American  citizenship. 

4.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  emigration  policy  in  Japan. 

6,  I  think  tho  American  ntti- 
tudo  is  a  little  too  hard  upon 
Japanese.  Such  should  not  be  an 
attitude  between  friendly  nations. 
But  I  doubt  whether  this  was  not 
the  result  of  unfaithful  action  on 
the  part  of  some  Japanese.  Thoy 
would  get,  pussports  on  various 
false  grounds  and  within  a  few 
months  of  their  arrival  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  would  begin  a  laborer's  life. 
This  fact  lias  been  known  to  the 
American  immigration  commis¬ 
sioners  and  to  the  anti-Japanese 
politicians  in  California.  The 
Japanese  Government  has  nev 
thcless  kept  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  very-  faithfully. 

6.  Needless  to  say  the  Japanese 
people  had  no  thought  o 
"threat."  But  the  phrase,  "grave 
consequences,"  used  by  our  Am¬ 
bassador  idiomatically  monns 
"international  complication,  or 
“international  rupture,"  or  "war." 
This  is  a  diplomatic  usage  of  the 
phrase.  Unfortunately  Ambassa- 
Haniliara  employed  these 
words  in  a  diplomatic  document 
under  a  critical  circumstance,  so 
the  anti-Japanese  politicians 
took  advantage  of  it.  I  think  the 
Ambassador's  fault  was  double: 
(1)  he  relied  upon  the  Washington 
Government  too  much;  (2)  he  used 


such  word3  in  his  diplomatic  let¬ 
ter  Instead  of  trying  to  got  '.lie 
understanding  0f  tlio  Senators 
through  friendly  conversation. 

7.  I  think  it  only  a  matter  of 
courso  for  President  Coolidgo  to 
announco  that  the  question  is  clos¬ 
ed.  1  think,  however,  it  is  nocos- 
snr.v  lor  Japan  to  continue  nego¬ 
tiations  until  full  solution  is  ob¬ 
tained, 

S.  A.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
"momentary  Impulsiveness,"  but 
a  scliomo  long  and  deeply  eon- 
isdored.  B.  No,  no  such  causo 
could  exist,  c.  No,  not  "diOTon- 
l^nl  _nBainst  tho  Washington 
ratio,"  but  tho  activity  of  tho 
Amorlcan  Legion  out  of  hatred 
and  dislike  of  Japanese.  D. 
President  Coolidgo  did  not  veto 
tho  bill,  because  he  was  more 
noxious  about  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion.  E.  America  suspects  and 
misunderstands  Japan  regarding 
her  Far  Eastern  policy,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  new  immigration  law. 
P.  The  fact  is.  however,  the  Amer¬ 
icans-  do  not  consider  Japanese 
as  an  inferior  race,  but  they  dread 
them  as  competitors.  G.  This  is 
the  greatest  nnd  a  very-  deeply- 
rooted  cause.  The  Americans  who 
had  excluded  the  Hindus,  nnd 
the  Chinese,  now  succeeded  in 
excluding  the  Japanese,  out  of 
their  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the 
Orientals,  ns  a  whole. 

I  do  not  think  this  will 
hinder  the  Christian  propagation 
to  any  serious  extent.  On  the 
contrnry,  the  colored  races  will 
realize  the  true  doctrine,  and  will 
hate  the  white  races  for  their 
wickedness  in  disobeying  their 
God.  Although  there  has  been 
n  little  d:sturbance  caused  by 


1.  A  nation  mny  havo  such  Iroo- 
dom,  but  when  it  affects  another 
nation's  right  or  honor,  it  will  bo 
contrary  to  international  morality. 
The  discriminatory  legislation  in 
question  was  therefore  unjust. 

2.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  Jupnn  wore  treated  on  an  equal 
footing  with  European  nations,  lint 
1  am  greatly  dissatisfied  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discriminatory  clause 


to  international  morality. 

3.  I  havo  no  objection  to  tho 
quotn  regulation,  if  it  wero  ap¬ 
plied  to  Japanese  immigrants  on 
tlio  same  bnsis  ns  to  Europeans. 

•I.  It  was  not  a  good  policy  tin 
Jnpnn  to  lmvo  sent  only  the  lrwer 
classes  of  Inborers,  but  she  dlu  so 
in  compliance  with  Imerica's  re¬ 
quest  to  begin  with  in  1S86;  it  was 
not  at  her  own  initiation, 
f.  It  was  a  shame  oven  to  men- 


•ommon  progross  of  tho  world.  If 
Amorlcn  wero  determined  to  cn- 
fore'o  such  legislation,  sho  had  bot- 
propose  nbolltion  of  civllizn- 
"8  preliminary  to  it 
It  was  impertinent  to  use  the 
"grave  consequences,"  on 
that  occasion.  The  Jnpnnoso  peo¬ 
ple  had  no  thought  of  threatening 

.  It  is  not  closed,  nor  should 
allow  it  to  bo  closed  Without 
proper  solution. 

A.  Not  momen  ary,  hut 
schemed  for  a  dozen 

B.  Maybe,  due  to  a  third 
party's  propaganda. 

C.  I  do  not  know,  hut  Amer¬ 
ican  militarists  could  no! 


tho  anti-Japanese  legislation,  It 
is  no  indication  of  future 
hindrance  to  the  propagation. 

10.  Japan  should  improvo  her 
life,  physical,  moral  and  spiritual, 
and  in  industries,  education,  nnd 
politico,  until  she  becomes  a  tru¬ 
ly  first  class  nation.  Sho  should 
also  improve  her  treatment  of 
Chinese,  by  respecting  nnd  mak¬ 
ing  friends  with  them  more  thnn 
ever.  The  two  Oriental  nations 
ought  to  be  nllied  in  closo  ties 
of  friendship,  lest  they  should  bo 
forestalled  by-  the  Americans.  Ja¬ 
pan  must  try  hard  to  have  Amer¬ 
icans  revise  their  Constitution  so 
to  ndnv!t  all  Orientals  either  to 
settle,  or  tb  become  American 
citizens.  Otherwise  no  permanent 
friendship  could  be  obtained. 


disconlont. 

D.  The  presidential  election 
mny  lmvo  been  one  cause, 
but  this  is  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  proposition,  supported 
ly  the  two  parties. 

E.  Entirely  duo  to  mis¬ 
understanding  anil  sus¬ 
picion. 

F.  The  Americans  do  not  say 
"inferior,"  hut  say  ''more 
industrious." 

G.  Of  course,  race  prejudice 

9.  Jesus  lai^ght  a  doctrine  mak¬ 
ing  no  distinction  between  races, 
but  love  for  all  mankind  alike.  II 
tho  Americans  exclude  the  yellow 
races,  they  had  better  discontinue 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  confine  its  propa¬ 
gation  to  Europe  nnd  America, 
among  the  white  races  only. 

10.  There  is  no  other  courso 
thnn  the  appointment  of  a  Joint 
High  Commission  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem. 


■  of  the  Members  of  the  American  Relief  Party  in  Osaka,  October  17,  1923. 


what  had  happened  at  Wushing-  look 
und  threon  he  hanged  his  ap-* 
peal  to  us  to  reorient  our  spiritual 
attitude  by  setting  our  face  more 
urd  the  great  heritage  of  Asia- 
civilization  than  toward  the 
touchings  of  the  materialistic 
civilization  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  believes  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  paying  too  much 
homage  to  the  latter.  Ho  had 
made  this  same  statement 
:he  time  of  his  former  visit  seven 
years  ago,  but  the  response  it  got 
Lhen  was  faint  and  hesitating.  On 
tho  recent  occasion,  however,  he 
met  with  such  welcome  and  re¬ 
ception  as  has  never  before  been 
given  to  a  message  brought  by  any 
other  teacher  from  abroad 
Wherever  ho  spoke,  his  message 
in  the  causo  of  Asiatic  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Asiatic  solidarity  was 
hailed  with  extraordinary  warmth 
nd  spontaneity,  and  the  response 
vns  particularly  enthusiastic  on 
tho  part  of  the  younger  section  of 
the  audience. 

Due  credit  must  of  course  ho 
ven  to  the  power  of  his  great 
personality  and  his  compelling 
eloquence.  But  neither  his  per¬ 
sonality  nor  his  eloquence  would 
ivo  been  able  to  call  forth  so 
.  ofound  reaction  to  his  niossago, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
to  hearts  that  had  undcr- 
„ _  ..  deep  rovulsion  as  tho  re¬ 

sult  of  tho  cruel  rebuff  received 
from  a  quarter  where  fairer  and 
friendly  sentiments  had 
been  believed  to  exist. 


Its  Concrete  Results 
From  the  historian's  points  of 
view,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  tho  most  serious  conso- 
quonco  of  tho  present  ep 
the  Japanese  American  relations 
is  tho  extraordinary  impetus  it  has 
given  to  tho  process  of  turning 
this  peoplo's  mind  away  fr 
Occident  nnd  back  to  tho  rich  store 
of  spiritual  nourishments  hoarded 
by  Asiatic  civilization — a  process 
Hint  was  first  started  by  the  late 
Juko  Sugiura,  Dr.  Yujiro  Miyake 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
savants  nnd  men  of  letters  In 
ISS9.  This  movement  was  nt  first 
political  nnd  intellectual 
but  more  recently  it  has  come  to 
embrace  the  field  of  religion.  An¬ 
other  interesting  thiug  about 


places— he  naturally  referred  to  that,  whereas  originally  its  out-  and  West. 


exclusively  national  and 
domestic,  its  scope  has  since  the 
late  war  been  gradually  broadened 
so  as  to  make  its  character  more 
Asiatic  versus  Western  rather  than 
Japanese  versus  foreign, 
this  broadened  aspect  that  the 
novement  has  been  so  immensely 
:trengthened  by  the  recent  hap¬ 
penings  at  Washington.  In  thi 
respect  oUr  thanks  are  due  to  the 
American  Congress,  for  the  result 
of  this  turning  back  of  our  mental 
outlook  upon  tho  Asiatic 

the  field  of  culture  and 
politics  is  bound  to  bo  upon  the 
whole  beneficial  to  us. 

hero  that  the  American 
missionaries  sense  the  dan; 

work  in  Japan.  It  is 
markable  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
umbrage  is  as  intense  among  the 
Jupanese  Christian  thinkers  a: 
among  tho  laity,  a  deep  and  scri- 
commotion  being  noticeable 
among  the  leading  follow 
Jesus  to  eschew  all  European  and 
American  appanage  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  This  circusmtance  combin 
ith  the  growing  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  and  faith  in  Buddhism  sc 
widely  observed  among  all  classes 
of  the  people  will  inevitably 
der  tho  outlook  for  foreign 
sionaries,  especially  those  from  the 
now  unpopular  America,  anything 
but  cheerful. 

To  sum  up,  I  havo  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  present  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident  in  the  Japn 

American  relationship  has  _ 

sidernbly  strengthened  the  nwak- 
ening  race  consciousness  of  the 
Japaneso  people.  It  is  also  obv 
ous  that  it  has  incidentally  sen 
ed  to  remind  the  Asiatic  people 
of  the  solidarity  of  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  aspirations.  Whether  the 
growing  sentiment  of  Asiatic  soli¬ 
darity  is  destined  to  threaten 
peaceful  relations  between  East 
and  West,  -  it  is  altogether  too 
early  to  hazard  even  a  guess.  Much 
depends  upon  tho  attitude  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  West  which 
will  continue  to  be  dominan:  for 
n  long  tiino  yet.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  is  unfortunately  clear  that 
American  culture,  especially 
international  expression.  -i--i 
present  to  be  innocent  o! 
anxiety  to  help  smooth  the  -  ay  for 
ultimate  harmony  beriveen  East 


TOM  E J I  YAMAMOTO 
A  Businessman 

Yes.  On  principle,  it  is  with- 
:ie  sovereignty  of  a  nation  to 
place  restriction  on  immigration 
by  her  own  free  will,  but  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  I  think,  it  is 
not  fair  to  ignore  international 
obligation  entirely. 

2.  The  immigration  problem 
between  Japan  and  America  can¬ 
not  be  considered  in  the  same  way 

that  between  America  and 
European  countries,  and  conse¬ 
quently  I  think  it  would  bo  im¬ 
proper  to  apply  the  new  immigra¬ 
tion  law  to  tho  Japanese  immig¬ 
rants-  ns  it  is. 

3.  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
such  quota  regulation,  because  it 
will  be  virtual  exclusion  of  Japa¬ 
nese  immigrants. 

4.  The  Japanese  immigrants  in 
California  were  sent  there  nt 
America’s  request,  rather  thnn  by 
Japnn's  initiation,  as  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  relation  to  the 
Japanese  immigrants  is  a  clear 
evidence  of  the  fact.  It  was  a 
question  of  mutual  convenience, 
not  that  of  a  policy. 

6.  Improper. 

6.  I  do  not  think  it  meant  n 
“threat."  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  understanding  the  phrase  ns  it 
literally  means.  Actually  grave 
consequences  are  taking  place. 

7.  May  be  closed,  but  there  is 
no  solution  of  the  problem. 

5.  I  do  not  recognize  B.  D.  and 
E.  ns  causes.  The  latter  half  each 
of  A.  and  F.  was  a  cause.  G.  was 
the  most  important  cause.  For 
America  is  a  country  inhabited  by 
over  forty  different  races,  and  its 
national  ogranlzatlon  Is  \ 
Icose,  quite  different  from  that  of 
Japan.  When  the  United  States 
decided  on  participating  in  the 
European  war,  there  was  serious 
difficulty  on  account  of  tho  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  Jewish  elements  of 
the  population.  It  is  necessary 
for  America  to  nssimilato  these 
various  races  by  all  means.  For 
thnt  purpose  they  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  exclude  the  Japanese  i 
race  so  difficult  to  assimilate. 

9-  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 

any  serious  hindrance.  Nor  i 

thero  any  intention  on  Japan' 

part  to  take  advantage  of  it  t 

provent  Christian  propagation. 


10.  Until  tho  immigration  prob 
lem  is  solved  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  restoration  of  tho  old  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  ci 


KAMEKICH1  TAKAHASH1 
An  Educationalist 

1.  Just  as  absolute  private 
ownership  is  no  longer  recognized, 
absolute  sovereignty  is  no  longer 
recognized  between  nations.  One 
nation  cannot,  therefore,  place 
restriction  over  immigration  by 
her  free  will  alone.  To  do 
would  require  force. 

2.  Suppose  a  law  were  enacted 
to  impose  100  per  cent  tax  on 
cost  of  living  that  exceeds  80  per 
cent  of  one's  income.  Could  you 
tell  the  poor  class  that  they  should 
be  satisfied  with  tho  law  because 
it  also  applies  to  rich  people? 
When  the  basis  of  either  tax 
immigration  restriction  is  unfair, 
it  would  be  a  sophistry  to  try 
establish  a  fair  dealing  upon  such 
false  basis. 

3.  The  same  answer  to  Question 
2  would  apply  to  this. 

4.  It  was  to  meet  the  American 
economic  demand,  not  a  policy 
Japan’s  part,  that  the  lower  clnsses 
of  laborer  alone  went.  Immig¬ 
rants  from  Eastern  Europe  w 
for  true  mutual  understanding 
still  worse.  Such  could  not  make 
a  reason  for  complaint.  It  was 
fact. 

6.  The  attitude  in  question 
the  best  expression  of  the  hidden 
motive  for  tho  anti-Japanese 
legislation — dislike  of  the  colored 
races. 

6.  No  Congressmen  could  have 
thought  that  the  phrase  meant 
“threat."  They  were,  I  suppose, 
offended  at  "presumption." 
course  thero  were  no  Japanese  who 
interpreted  the  phrase  as 
American  Senators  did.  In  fnct, 
Japan  has  not  the  strength  to  do 

7.  Diplomatic  parlance  may- 
have  conic  to  an  end;  all  the  same 
Ihe  question  remains  unsettled. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Japan  to  start 
a  negotiation,  making  herself 
champion  for  the  colored  races. 

8.  G.  was  the  fundamental 
cause,  but  I  must  add  that  it  was 


MOST  CALIFORNIAN 
WOMEN  ABE  NOT 
ANTI-JAPANESE 


/I 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Gaunt'.ott  )<t  a 
Japnnose  Indy  who  has  Iden¬ 
tified  herself  with  the  move¬ 
ments  for  tompernneo  and  so¬ 
cial  walfar0  work  nmong  her 
own  countrymen.  Sho  is  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  thc  Japanese  Y  W. 

C.  A.  of  Tokyo  and  is  quite 
prominent  in  movements  aga¬ 
inst  social  evils. 

The  laws  of  nature  tells  us  that 
thero  are  always  causes  which 
bring  effects.  There  must  have 
been  some  causes,  known  or  un¬ 
known,  to  bring  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Immigration  Act  which  is  in 
reality  a  Japanese  Exclusion  Act. 
But  seeing  that  nobody  could  point 
out  exactly  where  the  trouble  lay 
and  nobody  is  able  to  remedy  it. 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  at  this 
crisis  Is  to  let  the  matter  take  Its 
own  course  nnd  try  to  find  some 
means  to  establish  real  and  last¬ 
ing  friendly  relations  between 
these  two  nations. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
thnt  U.S.A.  has  a  right  to  make 
its  own  laws  to  its  conveni¬ 
ence  or  to  protect  its  own  land 
and  people.  No  outsider  has  any 
right  to  interfere  with  proceedings. 
But  since  one  country  cannot  stand 
by  itself,  each  country  is  expected 
to  act  in  such  a  way  that  each 
individual  country's  action  would 
help  to  make  one  harmonious 
whole.  For  after  all  the  world  is 
getting  too  Bmnll  for  nations  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  constant  dis¬ 
pute. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  have  great  faith  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Christians  and  American 
women.  I  nm  constantly  receiv¬ 
ing  the  proof  of  their  sincere 
sympathy  and  friendship  nnd  the 
promise  of  their  united  effort  to 
bring  a  favorable  change.  One  of 
tho  most  prominent  nnd  much 
loved  women  of  America  said  in 
her  recent  letter  to  mo.  "I  want  to 
speak  nbout  the  recent  controversy- 
over  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act. 
I  wqnt  you  to  know  that  there  are 
a  very  great  number  if  people  in 
this  country  who  are  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  act,  and  thnt  is 
also  true  in  California.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  tho  majority  of 
our  educated  people  have  only 
ndmiration  and  true  neighborly- 
feeling  for  Japan.  The  people  who 
ore  uneducated  do  not  count. 
Plense  do  not  think  that  the 
women  of  this  country-  are  anti- 
Japanese  or  anything  but  truly 
sympathetic  with  all  tho  splendid 
work  you  are  doing." 

Worrying  and  fretting  over  the 
matter  is  useless.  We  should 
steadily  strive  in  every  way  to 
raise  the  nation  to  a  higher  level 
nnd  to  the  height  of  the  principle 
of  Christ  who  taught  us  to  "Do 
to  others  as  we  would  havo  them 
do  to  us."  Out  of  chaos  the  world 
was  formed,  so  out  of  disorder 
and  trouble  the  true  amity  nnd 
peace  will  be  established. 


tho  white  race’s  dread  thnt  colored 
races  would  threaten  its  easy  and 
luxurious  life.  For  this  cause,  the 
American  Congress  challenged  the 
colored  races,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  indeed  "grave." 

9.  The  colored  races  will  ulti¬ 
mately  look  at  Christianity  in  the 
same  way  as  the  European  so¬ 
cialists  now  call  it  "opium." 

10.  Japan  shall  give  up  what¬ 
ever  policy  that  may  bo  suspected 
as  "aggressive."  Tho  United  States 
shall  abolish  tho  discriminatory 
treatment  of  the  colored  races.  No 
other  measure  for  "friendship" 
would  be  effectual,  being  little 
better  than  a  diplomatic  formality 
and  childish  play. 


DR.  MASATARO  SAWAYANAGI 
A  Pioneer  Educationalist 

1.  Yes,  so  far  as  it  docs  not 
violate  an  international  treaty. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
discriminatory  treatment;  for 
there  could  bo  no  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  if  thc  treatment  wero  equal 
to  all  nationalities. 

3.  There  was  no  particular 
reason  in  selecting  year  1890  us 
the  basis  for  the  quota  regulation. 
I  do  not  think  ono  could  object  to 
such  decision  consistently. 

4.  There  is  no  help  If  we  now 
criticize  tho  policy,  but  ah  M* 2 3 4 5 * * * * 10 
same  it  was  a  serious  mistake, 
and  it  ought  to  bo  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  future. 

5.  This  Is  unjust,  and  wo  must 
ask  the  Americans  to  ehango  it. 

6.  Neither  the  Ambassador  nor 
the  people  had  any  idea  of  a 
"threat."  There  was  nothing 
blamable  In  his  motive,  but  ho  was 
careless  In  using  such  a  phrase. 

7.  The  President  might  consider 
it  closed  so  far  as  it  Is  concerned 
with  the  new  immigration  law. 
but  the  problem  of  the  Japanese 
Immigrants  is  far  from  closed  yet 

8.  A.  40*.  D.  30*.  F.  20*. 

«.  10*. 
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MORE  APT  TO  RE 
ROOMERANG  THAN 
PRESSING  TO  V.  S. 


Mr.  Y.  Sekine  is  Managing- 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
He  studied  in,  Aoyniua  Gnku- 
ln.  an  American  mission  school 
in  Tokyo,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  after  his  graduation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Toyo  Kison 
Steamship  Co. 

Comment  upon  comment  1ms 
been  made  on  the  Injustice  of  the 
Japanoeso  exclusion  law  of  Amori- 


to  : 


addit 


but  by  way  of  my  reply  In  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  kind  let' 
viting  my  humble  views  on  the 
subject,  I  will  say  just 
words  on  a  point  or  two. 

The  strdngest  objection  made 
to  the  now  law  is  that  Japan  Is 
thereby  branded  with  humiliation. 
Theoretically  or  logically.  Ameri¬ 
cans  hold  the  equality  and  bro¬ 
therhood  of  mankind,  but  inward¬ 
ly.  at  the  bottom  of  their  heart, 
you  cannot  deny,  they  consider 
Japunese  ns  their  interiors.  Thi 
prejudice  or  perverse  feeling 
.  gainst  Japanese,  which  accounts 
more  than  anything  else  for  the 
passage  of  the  new  bill  by  Con¬ 
gress.  touched  the  susceptibility  of 
the  Japanese  nation.  An  insult 
reaclB  upon  its  own  agent,  and, 
philosophically  speaking,  does  not 
at  all  signify  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  insulted.  Blessed  Is 
he  who  is  persecuted  for  right¬ 
eousness'  sake:  so  is  a  nation, 
whose  dignity  or  prestige  stands 
above  an  Insult  thus  inflicted. 
But  the  populace  sec  things  in  a 
different  colour  and  feel  very 
much  offended  by  the  Insulting 
law.  I  exceedingly  regret  that 
Iho  new  law  should  have  been 
framed  lYito  an  insplt. 

Great  Debt  to  .U.S.A. 

However,  I  see  no  reason  why 
Japan  should  resort  to  retali: 
Christianity  denounces  all  acts  oi 
hostility,  nor  does  the  code  of 
our  Samurai,  in  which  Jap 
takes  pride,  justify  a  tlt-for-i 
action.  Before  a  voice  is  raised 
against  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  law.  coos.dcration  must  be 
made  of  th„  guidance'  that  Japan 
received  from  America  in  the  past, 
in  comparison  with  the  probable 
loss  she  may  suffer  from  its  on- 
forcoment.  The  balance  is  decid¬ 
edly  in  favour  of  the  former. 
For,  it  was  chiefly  America  that 
introduced  Japan  into  the  world- 
lamily  and  tuught  her  the  civiliz¬ 
ed  ways  of  the  West.  Japan  is 
too  much  Indebted  to  America  to 
be  waived  in  her  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  America  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  exclusion  of  a  few  emigrants. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Japan  to  "bite  the 
hand  that  feeds",  but  to  "lick 
the  hand  that  deals  n  blow".  If, 
for  instance,  American  commodi¬ 
ties  were  boycotted,  America 
might  do  the  same  with  our  goods: 
who  would  then  bo  tho  greater 
sufferer?  Boycott,  it  must  be  re- 
—  "tnbered,  hurts  the  one  who 


acts  : 


well  ; 


the  i 


who  : 


acted  upon. 

Friendly  Missionaries 
Some  speak  of  sending  the 
missionaries  back  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  Hero  I  fear  Christianity  is 
confounded  with  Yankeeism  or 
Monroeism,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
preached  'by  .tho  missionaries 
We  must  appreciate  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  several  mission¬ 
ary  societies  against  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  exclusion.  Tho  missionaries 
aro  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
the  interests  of  Japan  and  they 
are  the  best  friends  she  has. 
Others  go  to  tho  extreme  and  cry 
for  an  appeal  to  force.  On  this 
subject,  however.  I  need  waste  no 
word,  since  the  last  world's  great 
war  has  left  us  a  good  lesson  on 
the  horror  of  war.  Further,  any 
action  of  retaliation  or  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Japan  will  only 
serve  to  keep  down  tho  sympathy 
that  is  now  being  shown  towards 
Japan  not  only  by  the  more 
-'easonablo  Americans  themselves, 
but  by  all  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Silence  Is,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  golden. 

Japan  Champions  Asia 
Japan  need  not  or  should  not 
get  angry  at  tho  unjust  action  of 
American,  but  rather  she  should 
take  pity  upon  tho  latter  for 
making  a  law  that  her  hotter 
.venses  do  not  approve.  America 
is,  at  bottom,  a  land  of  humanity 
and  universal  brotherhood,  say 
what  you  may  to  tho  contrary. 
All  that  Japan  should  do  towards 
America  is.  therefore,  to  appeal 
to  her  innermost  and  true  sens© 
of  love  and  friendship.  America 
must  be  reminded  by  overy 
moans  possible  and  peacefully 
that  it  plainly  ignores  the  equ¬ 
ality  and  brotherhood  of  man¬ 
kind  to  make  a  discrimiation  be¬ 
tween  races  by  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  Japan  must  mnko  a  peace¬ 
ful  protest,  not  only  from  her 
own  standpoint  or  in  her  own 
protection,  but  also,  in  a  broader 


ANGLO-SAXON 
RACES  SHOULD 
UPHOLD  RIGHT 

MR.  TSUSAKI 

As  oi.-.bodlod  in  my  interpella¬ 
tion  to  tho  Premier  In  tho  r< 
•session  of  tho  Diet,  it  Is  my  firm 
builor  that  tho  pence  of  tho  w 
and  iho  welfare  of  human 
will  bo  host  realized  by  Jar 
full  execution  of  her  world  i 
slon.  This  can  only  be  done  I 
B°°d  understanding  of  lior  ir 
national  position  by  other  nations, 
which  will  enable  her  to  < 
oub  what  sho  bolloves  to  be 
-ipeciilc  duty  assigned  to  her 
Ono  practical  means  for  the 
icallzauon  of  tho  world  peace  aiu 
iur  tho  promotion  of  human  wol 
i’aro,  1  believe,  wi.l  bo  n  closer  In¬ 
tercourse  between  nations.  Then 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  tin 
surfneo  of  tho  enrth  which  is  no 
yet  utilized.  It  is,  I  think.  Heaven  : 
will  thut  with  u  population  that  1: 
Increasing  more  than  half  a  mlllln 
annually,  Jupan  should  apply  her¬ 
self  bo  tho  development  of  such 
land.  I  particularly  hop0  that  tin 
Western  people,  especially  tin 
.unerienns,  will  understand  th  i 
circumstance. 

Gentlemen's  Agroomont 

Such  ideas  ns  liberty,  equality 
justlce,  and  -  charity,  are  mean 
regulate  not  only  tho  mutua 
ini  relations  umong  ono  race 
tor  tho  world.  Wnon  Japan'! 
population  is  increasing  so  much 
nnualiy  according  to  providence, 
am  sure  it  is  contrary  to  God': 
will  thub  tho  Jnpnnese  should  be 
excluded  from  tho  American  co; 
u non t,  from  Australia,  and  fre 
Africa,  where  there  Is  so  mm 
room  for  improvement. 

Tho  United  States  may  have 
'cason  or  her  own  in  placu 
lertain  limitation  on  immigrants, 
lurticulnrly  those  from  tho  Orient, 
t’his  reason  is  not  correct, 

>vo  will  grant  it  os  such  for 
present.  Between  Japan  und 
United  States,  however,  there  was 
I  agreement,  "Gentlemen' 
Agreement,"  which  Japan  hus  been 
.aithful  to  observe,  doing  nothin; 
contrary  what  the  United  State 
night  object  to. 

Tho  anti-Japanese  clause  inser¬ 
ted  in  the  new  Immigration  law 
ccently  passed  by  Congress, 
i  deliberate  expression  of  dis¬ 
criminative  treatment  of 
apanose,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
traditional  principles  of  justice 
and  fair  play  upon  which  the 
;rcat  ltepuolic  was  founded, 
re  persuaded  that  such  legislation 
s  not  approved  by  a  large 
jority  of  the  American  public,  and 
that  they  de3irc  an  early  repeal 
■f  th©  law.  which  is  quite  beneath 
.he  dignity  of  the,  great  nation. 

A  Free  World 

Availing  myself  of  the  good  op¬ 
portunity  I  express  my  earnest 
desiro  that  the  two  great  Angh 
Saxon  nations,  British  and  Anr 
rlcan,  who  stand  upon  the  nob 
idea  of  justice,  will  open  their* 
countries  for  tho  rest  of  the  world 
that  undeveloped  land  may  be 
utilized  for  the  promotion  of  hu¬ 
man  welfare.  The  work  of  such 
development  should  bo  one  com¬ 
mon  .with  the  whole  mankind, 
not  to  be  monopolized  by  any  ono 
people. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to 
say  a  word  that  the  Japanese 
a  civilized  people,  lovers  of  pence 
and  upholders  of  justlco.  quite 
different  from  what  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  erroneously  suppose  them  to 
be.  If  tho  Japanese  come  In  c 
tacb  with  other  races  and  nationals 
everywhere  on  earth,  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  international  harmony 
and  cooperation  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  yet  unexploited  land,  ft 
the  progress  or  civilization,  for 
the  peace  of  tho  world,  nnd  for 
human  welfare. 


Tho  discrimltiaftive  legislation 
against  the  Japanese,  as  a  result  of 
congressional  deliberations,  is  not 
only  an  insult  upon  th0  national 
prestige  of  Japan,  but  is  likely  to 
affect  the  world  peace  and  human 
welfare.  I  therefore  cannot  help 
hoping  that  tho  American  public 
opinion  will  demand  tho  repeal 
of  such  legislation,  nnd  restore  Ihe 
■at  Repubic  to  Its  own  noble 
position. 


CHRISTIANITY 
UNDERMINED 
BY  EXCLUSION 


Mr.  Iwalinrn  is  at  the  head 
engineering  work 


known  as  the  Shibuura 
ginecring  Works  which  iB  in 
fact  n  Joint  capital  stock  com¬ 
pany  of  Jnpanoso  and  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalists.  Mr.  Iwahara 
is  one  of  the  beat  known 
businessmen  in  Tokyo. 


I  i 


ery 


■y  for  America's 
ligration  problem 
produced  such  :i  con- 


rake  that  lv 
should  ha- 
sequence  i 

gross  mistake  on  her  part  which 
le  can  hardly  compensate  by  any 
future  action,  for  it  only  injured 
apan's  prestige;  while  she  herself 
■htained  r.o  practical  benelH  fr, 
it,  because-  the  same  object  v 
obtainable  by  the  Gentlemen's 
/•greement. 

There  has  been  no  better  friend 
chnn  America  to  Japan  in  her  dip¬ 
lomatic  career,  and  the  Japanese 
generally  been  accustomed  to 
look  to  America  and  the  Americans 
vilh  a  good  sentiment.  This  in- 
ident,  however,  will  entirely 
undermine  such  good  influence  as 
America  has  over  Japan,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Christian  work,  which 
he  Americans  have  built  up  for 
the  past  fifty  years.  All  other  re¬ 
lations,  political,  business,  and  tho 
like  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
By  the  phrase,  “grave  conse¬ 
quences,"  Ambassador  Haniharn 
probably  anticipated  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Bone  Of  Party  Contention 

America  has  never  before  com¬ 
mitted  such  a  grave  mistake  in 
national  history.  For  this 
-Japanese  sentiment  has  been 
made  a  bone  of  contention  for 
domestic  politics,  both  Democrats; 
nnd  tho  Republican  parties  sup- 
ting  the  bill  in  order  to  secure 
n  deciding  voto  in  the  Pacific 
States.  I  regret  that  America 
should  havo  utilized  this  impor¬ 
tant  international  problem  as  a 
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THEORETICAL  END 
OF  RACIAL  WAR 
IS  EXTERMINATION 

Mr.  Taknshl  Isnka  Is  the 
President  of  tho  Yokohama 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  large  circles  of  friends 
among  foreign  residents  In  Ja¬ 
pan  ns  umong  Ills  own  country¬ 
men.  He  holds  the  positmn 
of  President  of  the  Yokohumn 
Fire  and  Marino  Ins.  Co. 

The  recent  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Immigration  law- 
may  havo  other  objecis  but  it  js 
beyond  question  that  one  of  its 
chlofest  aims  is  tho  exclusion  of 
the  Japnncso,  mainly  due  to  the 
,  acini  difference. 

Indeed,  the  racial  question  JB 
(lie  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
present  days,  but  if  a  policy  0i 
mutual  exclusion  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  every  nation  for  its  solu¬ 
tion,  the  result,  while  It  will  hi- 
very  far-reaching,  will  not  he  a 
solution  at  all.  Such  exclusion 
will  eventually  lead  to  an  inter¬ 
racial  warfare,  which  theoretical¬ 
ly  speaking  would  only  terminate 
when  only  ono  of  tho  races  will 
havo  completely  exterminated  or 
irretrievably  subjugated  all  the 
other  races,  leaving  them  in 
condition  of  tho  old  tlmo  slavery 

or  serfdom  at  best.  _ 

Utter  Desolation 
In  practice,  however,  such 
cutoome  would  neve.-  come. 
After  a  number  of  years  ot 
general  bloodshed  and  wholsalo 
massacres  nil  tho  world  over 
no  one  raco  will  ,yet  lie  nb!e 
to  win  a  final  victory  or  to  wipe 
out  all  the  others  from  (ho  face 
of  tho  earth,  but  all  the  remnan.s 
of  the  various  races  as  have  sur¬ 
vived  those  days  of  universal  I 
struggle  will  be  equally  gasp¬ 
ing  for  a  breath  here  and  there 
in  tho  desolate  world,  only  hoping 
for  a  day  to  rally  again. 

In  a  .way  it  may  be  argued  that 
an  independent  country  has  ab¬ 
solutely  a  free  hand  In  exclud¬ 
ing  from  its  soil  any  races  that 
are  not  to  its  liking,  but  one  thing 
is  certain  that  such  a  policy  oi 
exclusion,  if  carried  out  to  any 
extent,  will  only  foster  a  general 
struggle  for  supremacy,  which 
would  finally  leave  nobody  sup¬ 
reme  as  above  described. 

Cooperation  Needed 
How,  then,  shall  we  solve  this 
racial  question  every  nation  all 
over  the  world  is  facing  these 
days  with  more  or  less  urgen¬ 
cy?  Certainly  It  should  not  be 
by  a  general  warfare  but  by  a 
method  based  on  a  co-operative 
spirit  with  mutual  support  and 
existence  as  its  aim.  Such  solu¬ 
tion  may  involve  more  improved 
use  of  land,  better  distribution 
and  utilization  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  birth-control,  eugenics, 
promotion  of  friendly  spirit  among 
the  nations,  abolition  of  unproduc¬ 
tive  efforts  like  armaments,  and 
thousand  and  one  other  questiopB, 


Warm  Friendship  Evidenced 
By  Departing  Ambassador  As 
Proof  Of  America's  Feeling 


but  It  not  absolutely  unattain¬ 
able  in  a  peaceful  manner,  only 
if  all  the  laces  and  nations  would 
work  in  the  spirit  of  co-operatioii, 
,  ,  ,  ..  ....  ,  ,  and  such  method  will  be  conducive 

factor  in  a  domestic  political  strife,  ...  .  .  „  .  ...  0 

to  the  advancement  of  civilizn- 
I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  t;0n  and  promotion  of  universal 
le  new  congress,  which  ropre-'  welfare.  With  due  respect  to  the 
sents  the  true  public  opinion,  after'  most  learned  and  usually  very 
,  friendly-spirited  members  of  the 
the  presidential  election,  will  re-  u#  s.  congress  und  Senate,  it  is 
sal  the  law  and  restore  the  old  beyond  our  understanding  that 
iendship  between  the  two  coun-,1  ‘hc>',  could  not  scc. thelr  "nY  clear 


the  situation. 


'in  the  solution  of  this  Important 
consideration  ot  by  „  Kir„.  „„„ 


lothod. 


Ambassador  Hioki  held  se¬ 
veral  important  diplomatic 
positions  for  a  number  of 
years  before  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  as  Ambassador  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Ho  returned  to  Japan 
several  months  ago  and  Is  now- 
talked  about  as  a  possibility 
for  the  Ambassadorship  to 
the  United  States. 

Dear  Sir: 

Many  thunks  for  your  kind  ln- 
•Itatlon  to  contribute  a  short  art¬ 
icle  for  the  Special  Edition  of  The 
Japan  Times,  undertaken  to  pro¬ 
mote  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  America. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  your 
efforts  and  would  gladly  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  responding 
to  your  call,  but  the  Impending 
departure  on  a  trip  to  Hokkaido 
fortnight  deprives  me  of  the 
opportunity  of  specially  prepar- 
i?  an  article, 

Under  tho  -circumstance.  I 
ure  to  send  you  an  old  pioce, 
>  pared  for  the  occasion  of  the 
I:  oul  Popular  Farewell  V  n 
f  "ine  1,  tendered  to  Ambassador 
is  but  not  delivered,  so  that 
on  may  dispose  of  it  entirely 
e  :  a  deem  fit.  Needless  to  say 
vii  you  should  feel  no  constraint 

With  deep  appreciation  of  your 
onstant  patriotic  efforts  and 
'islrng  you  success1, 


ii 


SHOULD  SEEK  FOR 
RIGHTS  OF  THOSE 
NOW  IN  AMERICA 

Dr.  Midori  Komatsu,  L,  D. 

R-  Ynlo;  M.  A.  Princeton; 
formerly  Secretary  of  ‘lie  Ja¬ 
panese  Embassy  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  later  Director  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Korean 
•Administration,  is  well  known 
a«  a  political  writer.  He  is 
acting  at  prcsent  as  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  Chugal 
Shogyo  Sblnpo. 

!t  is  certainly  desirable  on  our 
’an  but  may  bo  equally  disagrt 
■  ble  even  to  a  reformed  Con- 
-T-cas,  to  remove  the  objectionable 
-lauBe  from  the  Immigration  Law. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore 
airly  satisfactory  to  both  of  us 
8  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  or  to 
~  strt  a  Provision  in  the  existing 
treaty  of  Commerce  nnd  Nnvl- 
i'lon  the  following  effect: 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree 
reciprocally  to  exclude  the  im¬ 
migration  of  laborers:  whlLe 
those  already  admitted  should  be 
treated  like  other  nationalities. 

s  to  the  latter  case,  I  may  add 
that  every  civilized  State  is  in 
"tty  bound  to  accord  to  ail  na- 
'onam^s  coming  within  its 
•  ncdiction  an  equal  and  uni- 

«ate  raannera- 


■c°uld  be  more  justified  to  deport 
d,L!PeCl.f‘e.d  undes‘rabIo  nation- 
low  °t  territ°ry  than  al- 

them  «  •  ,°  .rema'n  and  b™nd 

1,  „  a-3  lnferIor  to  the  rest  by 

uisrriminntory  treatment 


DO  NOT  PROTEST 
AGAINST  LAW  BUT 
D1  SCRIM  ININA  TION 


Mr,  Jiro  Tanal?a  held  seve¬ 
ral  important  Government 
positions  before  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Nippon  Oil 
Company  of  -  which  concern 
he  Is  Managing-Director. 

The  world  accuses  America  of 
egotism  and  high-handed 
Whether  such  a 


I  shall  not  try  to  make  a  eulogy 
on  that  name,  as  it  is  as  futile 
an  attempt  as  to  try  to  add 
brightness  to  the  Sun.  The  gal¬ 
lant  and  noble  conduct  of  thi: 
extraordinary  diplomat,  such  as 
is  rarely  s-een  even  among  the 
ancients,  has  completely  carried 
away  the  hearts  of  the  seventy 
millions  of  our  people.  I  shall, 
therefore,  simply  say  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Woods  Is  so  deeply 
engraved  in  our  minds  that  it 
will  shine  on  among  us  almost 
eternally. 

Regarding  the  immigration  act. 
no  unfriendlily  passed  by  the 
American  Congress,  I  am  not  so 
hopelessly  despaired  as  many 
seem  to  be,  because  in  the  just 
and  sane  public  opinion  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  such  men  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  Woods,  Secretary  Hughes. 
President  Coolidge  nnd  the  like, 
I  find  a  mighty  saviour  of  the 
situation.  I  confidently  believe 
with  Ambassador  Woods 
Providence  has  ordained  Japan 
nnd  America  to  be  friends  and 
tl.at  the  America  of  George 
Washington  will  not  wander  lung 
before  she  would  regain  tho 
rightful  path. 

With  these  few  words,  I  have 
the  honor  to  send  off  our  noble 
nnd  great  friend  H.  E.  Cyrus  E. 
Woods. 

Aug  10,  1924. 


Answers  To  Questionaire 


MR.  KIYOSHI  KIYOSAWA 
A  Journalist 

If  it  is  right  to  erect 


sense,  for  tho  sake  of  America, 
which  degraded  herself  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  by  rejecting 
aliens.  It  must  be  most  empha¬ 
tically  pointed  out  that  humanity 
and  the  (rue  peace  of  tho  world 
stake.  Jnpnn.  far  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  ,,an  act  of  retaliation, 
should  keep  her  presenco  of  mind 
and  abide  patiently  by  Time, 
which  is  the  best  judge  and  the 
true  avenger  of  all  wrongs. 

A  Universal  Equality 
I  am  no  less  opposed,  theoretica¬ 
lly.  to  (hoso  who  hold  that  Asia 
should  bo  for  nnd  to  the  Asiatics, 
han  to  Monroeism,  which  demands 
nil  America  for  Its  own  peoples. 
The  world  is  created  for  the  equal 
henofit  of  nil  men,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  aboub  this,  and  upon 
hi  principle  the  true  equality  of 
men  should  be  based.  But  prac¬ 
tically,  you  can  expect  no  Interests 
perfectly  In  common  among  nil 
human  races  until  Truth  itself  is 
observed  to  tho.  letter.  Interests 
of  different  races  come  at  varl- 
th  ono  another  nnd  I  am 
of  oplni'on  that  greater  pence  can 
he  enjoyed  on  earth  when  Asia 
any  other  Continent  is  govorn- 
by  people  of  its  own.  Now 
that  Japanese  emigration  is  bnr- 
red  in  America,  Japan  may  turn 
her  eye  upon  her  own  Continent 
of  Asia,  where  incxhuustiblo  na¬ 
tural  resources  await  their  rove- 
lati'on. 


•emendou'sly  high  wall  around 
no's  premises  in  utter  disregard 
:  a  neighbor’s  discomfort,  the: 
this  is  also  right. 

2.  Would  tho  American  people 
■c  pleased  If  Japan  had  enacted 

similar  discriminating  law 
gainst  American  peoiilts? 

3.  American  Imperialism 
vividly  demonstrated  in  tho  spirit 
that  actuates  them  to  enact  such 
legislations  as  are  unnecessary  for 
their  safety  and  welfare. 

4.  In  quality  of  laborers  those 
from  Japan  are  in  most  instances 
superior  to  others.  This  has  been 
admitted  by  American  officials 
who  made  investigations.  The 
fault  of  Japanese  is  in  their  color. 

5.  To  bo  just  to  tho  American 
Labor  Department  I  must  say  that 
the  officials  of  that  Department  aro 
Interpreting  tho  law  in  n  fairly 
broad  sense.  The  spirit  of  tho 

o  minimize  the  number  .  Ii 
an  American  citizen  with 
the  right  to  have  sorno  say  in  the 
matter,  I  should  urge  the  Govern 
ment  to  encourage  tho  Immigra¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  classes.  The 
pro-American  Japanese  in  Japan 
le  educated  in  the  United 
States  which  facts  prove  tho  wis¬ 
dom  of  encouragement  Instead  of 
discouragement.  America  can¬ 
not  reap  so  good  a  harvest  In  a 
hundred  “Washington  Confer¬ 
ences"  ns  through  this  channel. 

6.  Can  it  be  imagined  that 
America  is  a  nation  that  can  be 
bluffed  successfully  by  a  nation 
llko  japap?  If  so,  America  would 

think  of  enacting  laws  that 
anger  Japan.  Thnt's  us  plain  ns 
day. 


If  ; 


to  1 


negotiation 
in  end  it  at  his  own  sweet  will! 
8.  G.  Is  tho  greatest  cause. 
Read  the  blazcn  lies  published 


KUNIMOTO  MIYAKAWA 
A  Naval  Officer 

1.  As  tho  distance  between 
countries  lias  been  shortened, 

is  now  necessary  for  ono  country 
to  consider  the  conveniences  of 
another.  I  think,  therefore,  per¬ 
manent  pcaco  would  bo  impossible 
without  such  consideration. 

2.  Restriction  nnd  prohibition 
arc  entirely  different  matters. 
Ono  and  zero  make  no  compari- 

:  is  restriction  for  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities,  but  prohibition 
for  the  Japanese.  There  can  be 
comparison. 

.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  baso  the 
quota  on  tho  present  population 
of  immigrants  in  America. 

The  emigrants  to  Hawaii 
mostly  laborers,  but  tho  case 
a  little  different  with  the 
American  continent.  But 

most  emigrants  nre  always 
poor  in  their  home  land. 

I  think  this  is  contrary  to 
International  friendship. 

Tho  Americans  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  Ambassador's 
later  explanation  that  ho  had  not 
meant  n  "threat."  Wo  thought 
that  American  justice  would  not 
allow  the  pnssago  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  bill,  nnd  were  very  much 
surprised  when  it  did,  but  wo  were 
far  from  "threatening"  America 
under  any  circumstances. 

7.  Nobody  would  suppose  that 
America  alone  could  terminate  tho 
problem. 

Christian  propagation  will 
meet  hindrance. 

10.  Both  should  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  until  a  satisfactory  solution 
is  obtained. 


LARGER  QUESTION 
THAN  THAT  OF 
JAPAN  AND  U.  S. 


low  sheet  published  on  the  Pacific 
coast  nnd  be  convinced  of  the 
ruth  of  my  assertion, 
u.  No  real  effect  ns  Ion1*  as 
Christianity  ifc  .,ot  more  .iensk- 
tionallsm. 


I  hope  the  American  peop- 
Plc  will  learn  to  respect  j-hers’ 
,  ‘eellng  and  honor  as  »hev  rc-nect 
ery  day  In  every  American  yel- their  own  self. 


Miss  Shlnako  Nnknnlslil  Is 
Secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  of 
Japan,  and  Is  well  versed  with 
Americnn  affairs. 

What  the  United  States  did  to 
npan  lately  is  nothing  new  in 
tho  history  of  the  world.  Things 
like  this'  have  been  repented  over 
nnd  over  ngain.  The  strong  oppress 
weak;  the  ignorant  people  nre 
busy  with  their  own  personal 
rs  to  know  what  their  gov¬ 
ernments  do.  This  is  tho  weak- 
common  to  nil  the  peoples, 
and  thus  causes  all  serious  Jnter- 
al  ns. well  as  domestic  pro¬ 
blems. 

Different  people  suggest  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  solve  this  Japan- 
Americn  question,  but  no  Per- 
anent  peace  can  bo  obtained  un¬ 
til  both  the  Americans  and  the 
Japanese  have  learnt  the  value 
of  the  cooperation  of  tho  nations. 
One  nation  differs  from  others  as 
one  star  differs  from  others. 
Each  nation  has  to  respect  in¬ 
dividualities  of  all  tho  nations, 
for  the  growth  of  which  nations 
have  to  co-operate  ono  with  an¬ 
other.  Politics  of  a  nation  should 
be  committed  into  handg  of  none 


a  nation,  nnd  every  citizen  should 
be  responsible  for  what  his  gov¬ 
ernment  does. 

I  can  sympathize  with  those  Ja¬ 
panese  who  say  this  Is  not  n  time 
(or  us  to  bo  exiled  nor  a  time  to 
fight,  but  tho  time 
strongly  united,  to  bo 
great  people  strong  morally.  In¬ 
tellectually  and  materially.  But 
this  alone  is  like  one  wheel  of 
a  waggon.  To  solve  the  Amor- 
ica-Japan  question,  we  must  not 
forget  Americans,  the  other  wheel. 
Therefore,  at  tho  same  time.  I 
wish  tho  same  of  Americans: 

I  hope  America  who  ln\s  such 
an  abundant  resource,  wonderful 
opportunities,  over  One  hundred 
million  citizens,  full  of  energy, 
will  bo  a  wise,  good  nation,  n 
precious  friend  to  all  nations. 

I  bolievo  that  in  the  United 
States'  and  in  Japan  there  are 
enough  of  those  who  desire  per¬ 
manent.  peace  founded  on  the  love 
and  brotherhood  of  all  humanity. 
Such  must  think  harder,  and 
Work  harder  than  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Imperialism  and  would 
like  to  divide  the  world  Instead 
of  uniting  it. 

A  great  deal  of  sympathy 
patience  is  required  to  i 
Ihos'e  two  peoples  good  friends, 
but  when  their  sympathy  nnd 
patience  have  overcome  the  hatr¬ 
ed,  prejudice  and  the  sense  of 
superiority,  the  result  will  be 
greater  than  Just  two  Nations' 
peace.  This  will  mean  tho  peaco 
of  the  while  raco  and  tho  color¬ 
ed  races',  of  tho  East  and  tho 
'.Vest  which  havo  been  left 
separated  on  bitter  terms  for  cen¬ 
turies. 


A'-L  CIVILIZATIONS 

WAY  AND  WANE  BY 
INEXORABLE  rule 

By  Dr.  R.  Endo 

*oe  wond  history  does  not 
contain  any  record  of  one  nation 
""  a  has  predominated  per¬ 
manently.  When  one  nation  had 
served  successfully  for  human 
"c-Uare,  another  would  succeed 
it.  lor  it  i8  the  way  of  Heaven 
that  it  should  be  so.  it  is  like 
the  many  leaves  of  a  palm  tree 
which  appear  one  after  another! 
older  ones  dropping  off  to  be 
replaced  by  new  ones,  which 
would  always  grow  heavenward. 
do  it  has  been  with  nations-  on 
earth,  one  of  them  being  the 
central  power  over  others.  Thus 
Fgypt  was  followed  by  Babylon, 
which  was  followed  by  Persia 
•mu  Greece  and  Romo  in  turns'. 
Last  of  all  there  came  the  Ger¬ 
man  races,  and  when  they  were 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  Uaffic 
and  navigation  became  the  most 
attractive  problem.  Small  its 
Holland  and  Portugal  were  tiey 
were  enabled  to  win  worldwide 
lame  by  availing  themsrives  of 
;h.s  new  problem.  Because  they 
became  the  center  ol  human  in¬ 
terest. 

Anglo-Saxon  World 

Most  of  the  modern  states  havo, 
however,  either  declined  or  tal¬ 
ler  ,  as  they  have  come  across  the 
world  war,  while  they  havo  been 
trying  to  carry  on  what  is  cal¬ 
led  "world  policy."  Tho  histor¬ 
ical  center  has  left  the  European 
continent,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  emerged  as  tho  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  Democracy  has  be¬ 
come  a  world  thought.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  people  nre  now 
predominant  both  with  their 
money  and  thought,  and  ngalnst 
Japan  Is  a  rising  power.  The 
present  question  Is,  therefore, 
which  will  win,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  tho  Japanese. 


sation  is  made  implicitly  or  ex¬ 
plicitly,  the  tendency  is  some¬ 
what  apparent  with  the  growth 
of  her  national  strength. 

It  is  regretable  that  a  nation 
whose  high  sense  of  justice, 
friendship  and  humanity  has  been 
her  emblem  since  tho  days  of 
George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  now  becoming  the  tar¬ 
get  of  accusations  everywhere. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  words  , 
and  deeds  of  Grant,  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  whose  high  sense  of  duty 
toward  their  fellow  men  made  the 
world  to  look  up  to  tho  United 
States  with  profound  respect 
the  moral  leader  of  the  world  and 
compare  tho  past  with  tho  pre¬ 
sent  America  we  are  somewhat 
puzzled  if  the  two  are  the  same 
people. 


Was  Necessary 

that  the  new  im- 
is  an  urgent  need  of 
from  the  eugenic 
lew  America  needs 
iction  of  im- 
i'ery  well. 


migration  law 
th: 


Japan's  Missia 
The  problem  beforo 
how  to  create  a  new 
uniting  the  Eastern 
Western  civilizations. 


LONG  EXPECTED 
QUICK  ACTION  BY 
UNITED  STATES 

By  Unosuko  Wakamiya 


Japan  Is 
epoch  by 

Although 
America's  rejection  of  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  Immigrants  looks  like  n  de¬ 
claration  of  war  against  Japan, 
do  not  consider  It  strange,  be¬ 
cause  America  has  a  need  for 
ich  policy  in  order  to  preservo 
(r  own  exltenco.  From  a  racial 
■ntimont,  too,  I  think  there  i. 
something  entirely  reconcillnblc. 
At  tho  some  time.  I  thing  Ainer- 
mtry  yet  to  be  deve¬ 
loped.  I  am  sure  It  will  make 
such  development  In  tho  future. 
So  will  It  bo  with  Japan,  but  she 
ought  not  to  hato  America;  she 
should  look  for  another  outlet 
surplus  population. 
Spiritually  Japan  ought  to  bo 
filled  with  love  to  make  tho  na¬ 
tion  truly  groat.  It  shall  bo  hor 
duty  to  extend  the  Oriental  clvili. 
zntion  all  over  tho  world,  by  cm. 
bracing  in  Its  bosom  all  races 
and  cultures,  and  enlighten  tho 
whole  of  mankind  with  the  truth 
that  disliko  and  murder  of  an¬ 
other  raco  Is  not  man's  way  to 
walk  In  permanently. 


standpoint  of  \ 
the  change  in  hei 
migrants.  These 

But,  Japan,  Jealous  to  main- 
bun  cordial  relations  with  the 
United  Flates,  has  observed  the 
Gentler: .an's  Agreement  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  and  if  included  within  the 
quota"  rule  as  European  im- 
rugrants  nre  it  would  have  prac¬ 
tically  checked  immigration  as  the 
Congress  has  desired.  ,  Instead 
the  racially  discriminating  anti- 
Japanese  clause  has  been  Inserted 
in  the  law  In  entire  disregard  of 
justice,  fairness  and  humanity 
usually  paramount  in  the  thought 
of  the  American  people. 

President  Coolidge.  in  his  state¬ 
ment.  explained  that  he  would 
have  vetoed  the  bill  on  account  ol 
the  anti-Japanese  clause  in  it,  if 
the  revision  of  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  United  States  did  not 
require  immediate  attention. 

Discrimination  Wrong 
Expediency  might  have  been 
well  served  by  President 
Coolidge's  signing  tho  bill,  but 
America  that  has  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  tho  model  of  nations,  lias 
most  certainly  caused  a  blot  to 
its  fine  record  of  tho  past  and 
will  eternally  regret  tho  act  as 
a  moral  defeat. 

I  am  almost  certain  that  some 
day  when  the  America  people 
fealize  wfiat  injustice  they  havo 
committed  to  the  people  of  a 
friendly  nation  they  will  bo  ready 
to  rectify  the  wrong  done.  I  like 
to  Interpreto  tho  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  men  who  are  willing  to 
make  good  the  wrong  inadver¬ 
tently  committed,  and  I  shall  ad¬ 
vise  my  countrymen  to  await  tho 
reult. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  tho  Congress  has 
taken  such  a  step  while  tho  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  pcoplo  are 
not  unfriendly  towards  us.  Wc 
at  least  know  that  this  act  of 
Congress  docs  certainly  not  re¬ 
present  tho  will  of  tho  majority 
of  tho  pcoplo  of  Amorlca.  Wo 
feel  theroforo  confident  that,  for 
tho  fair  senso  of  honour  and 
justice  of  Americnn  people,  tho 
titno  will  come  sooner  or  later 
when  an  action  will  bo  tnkon  to 
remove,  by  their  own  Initiative, 
tho  stigma  under  which  they  so 
unjustly  und  unwarrnntedly  plac¬ 
ed  Japan,  their  long-standing 
friendly  nation. 


lions.  I  could  not,  therefore,  sub- 
■crilie  to  the  common  outcry,  "in¬ 
justice,"  against  America,  when 
thoroughgoing  anti-Japaneso 
policy  was  materialized  at  tho  op- 
tune  moment  of  tho  great 
thquoko  disaster.  For  jt  was 
new  thing  ns  some  supposed. 
Japan  nnd  Americu  must  eollido. 
Tho  question  is  when  and  how,  or 
lat  pretext. 

r  since  tho  termination  of 
Russo-Japanese  war,  tho 
United  Stales  has  not  shown  any 
friendship  ,to  Japan  politically. 
What  about  her  attitude  in  regard 
to  Yap  Island,  and  then  in  regard 
Shantung, 


I  am  one  ol  those  who  thought 
lie  rising  tide  of  anti-Japanism 
n  the  United  States  inevitable  ns) 

urly  as  the  days  of  the  Russo- jlem?: — tho  altitude  liui 
Japanese  War.  when  the  British  thing  but  friendly.  All  those  who 
nd  the  American  Press  made  it  havo  been  crossing  tho  Pacific 
ne  of  its  business  policies  to  eulo-  ' backward  and  forward  with  the 
bu t^ 'the " " best  “representatives  of  B>ze  Japan  in  journalistic  effu-  empty  theme  of  "Japanoso-Amer- 


can  friendship,"  which  is  impos- 
liblo  to  realize,  aro  so  many  "ene- 
nics  to  tho  state,"  ns  I  call  them. 
How  hypocritical  humun  nature 
How  shortsighted  tho  Jnpa- 

Americn  will  probably  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the  West, 
but  tho  Americans  aro  not  pro¬ 
perly  quulified  to  represent  Occi¬ 
dental  civilization.  They  aro  in¬ 
competent  in  liternturo,  art,  and 
philosophy.  Tho  moment  these 
materialistic,  fleshly,  individualis¬ 
tic,  egoistic,  self- conceited,  and 
haughty  Americans  are  made  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Occidetnnl  civili¬ 
zation,  the  world  will  bo  a  step 
nearer  to  darkness. 


Tho  Japanese 
Oriental  in  its  genuine 
•th  a  spiritual  history- 
tho  background,  cannot 
allow  the  Americans,  who 
iy  be  regarded  ns  "deformed 
■resell  tat  i  vos"  of  Occidental 

llizntlon,  to  lord  It  over  In  this 
iter  of  Oriental  civilization. 


vho 


afford  t. 
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Crowded  Japan  Forced  To 
Find  Some  Outlet  For  Her 
Fast  Increasing  Population 


HYOYE  OUCHI 
An  Educationalist 
It  would  bo  allowable 
matter  of  form,  but  such  freedom 
invariably  bo  followed  by 
some  actual  compllcaUon. 

2.  It  is  a  question  between 
America  and  the  whole  world. 

Legislators  are  satisfied 
with  formal  equality,  but  people 
■ant  actual  equality. 

I-  It  was  not  a  policy  adopted 
y  Japan  as  she  liked  it,  but 
*as  a  natural  tendency. 

5.  America  probably  had 
particular  reasons  to  welcome  ii 
telligent  classes. 

Though  the  Japanese  poop 
•  no  such  thought,  Japano.1 
diplomats  often  have. 

No;  The  development  of  tho 
tion  cannot  be  effected  I 
mere  announcement  liko  this. 

1-  A.  No.  B.  No.  C.  No.  D. 

E.  No.  F.  No.  G.  No. 


It 


hnv 


Christianity  no 
false  propagatit 
had. 


e  a  good  r< 
be  better 
to  bo  helped  by 
such  as  we  liav 


the  » 

Just  , 
insert 
Claus, 
the  b. 

to  regret  tile 


MR.  SANJI  MUTO 


Mr.  Sanji  Muto  is  one  of 
the  foremost  businessmen  of 
Japan,  whose  wonderful  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  as  the  head  of 
the  Kanegaluchi  Spinning  Co. 
is  well  known.  Having  had 
an  American  education  in  his 
youth,  Mr.  Muto  is  reputed 
for  Americanism  in  his 
business  method.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  organized  the  Business 
Men's  Party  and  was  himself 
elected  a  M.P. 

I  deem  it  extremely  regrettable 
that  the  new  Immigration  Bill 
With  the  Anti-Japanese  Clause 
should  have  been  passed  by  the 
American  congress,  in  spite  of  the 
effort  exerted  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  prevent  it.  The  solution  of 
such  a  problem  would,  however, 
be  impossible  by  mutual  retalia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  Americans,  which  would 
only  complicate  the  matter.  Wo 
ought  to  find  a  solution  by  calm 
and  open-hearted  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  each 
other's  country,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  problem,  and  al¬ 
so  by  good  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

Diplomacy  ns  well  as  politics 
should  be  guided  by  a  sound  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  after  all.  While  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter,  I  want  the 
Americans  first  to  consider  the 
peculiar  condition  in  which  Japan 
finds  herself,  and  the  Japanese 
psychology  regarding  it.  The 
density  of  the  Japanese  popula¬ 
tion  is  395  per  square  mile  (aga¬ 
inst  which  that  of  the  American 
population  is  only  29);  and  the 
annual  increase  is  between  600,- 
000,  and  700,000.  How  to  main¬ 
tain  this  ever  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  is,  indeed,  a  vital  question 
for  the  Japanese  people. 

In  the  latter  part  of  tho  19th 
century.  Japan  began  to  send 
emigrants  to  the  United  States, 
accepting  an  invitation  from  tho 
State  of  California.  It  has  been 
admitted  by  all  fairminded 
critics  that  the  Japanese  im¬ 
migrants  have  made  not  a  llttlo 
contribution  to  tho  development 
of  the  Californian  ngrlculturo 
by  their  diligent  labor.  True,  somo 
of  these  Japanese  inay  have  be¬ 
haved  In  such  a  way  ns  to  injure 
American  sentiment,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  had  had  no  experiences 
of  emigration  before, 
sequence,  the  whole  Japaneso 
colony  In  that  State  had  to  suf¬ 
fer  a  discriminative  treatment  in 
respect  to  their  children's  educa¬ 
tion;  they  wore  denied  landown 
ershlp,  and  even  leasehold,  not 
to  speak  of  ranny  other  lnconv 
iences.  But  (lie  Japaneso  Gove 
ment,  1'n  consideration  of 
sentiment  of  the  Californian  r 
pie,  and  also  of  tho  clrcumstancos 
of  antl-Japanlsm,  placed  limita¬ 
tion  upon  emigration  by  means 
of  tho  Gentlemen' 

This  limitation  was  extended  to 
the  countries  contiguous  to  tho 
United  States,  as  well.  For  the 
15  years  since  the  conclusion  of 
that  Agreement,  its  terms  wore 
faithfully  observed  by  overy  mi¬ 
nistry  by  whomsoever  it  was  orga¬ 
nized.  Somo  people  In  this  country 
complained  against  tho  "too  strict' 
observance  of  the  Agreement,  but 
tho  Government  never  listonei 
Buch  complaint.  The  result 
that  in  the  Interval  of  15  y< 
there  were  only  8GS1  Japanese, 
deducting  those  who  returned 
homo  average  annual  incrcaso  be¬ 
ing  only  57S.  Lot  it  bo  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  last  few  years  there 
was  a  sudden  increase  in  business 
people,  students,  tourists,  and 
government  officials  who  w 
among  this  increased  number, 
seems  to  me  such  small  immig¬ 
ration  could  not  be  a  sci ' 
question  for  a  country  which 
braces  a  population  ot  110,000,000. 
Nevertheless  thero 


tes  which  make  tho 
serious  as  to  necessitate  limita¬ 
tion  of  immigration, 
panese,  however,  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  life  and  death,  while  it  is 
for  the  Americans  a  mere  matter 
of  convenience,  as  1 
And  yet  they  Insist  upon  denying 
this  small  number  from  this 
country.  Such  a  policy  naturally 
bears  upon  us  so  oppressively. 
The  Japanese  are  taking  pains 
how  to  dispose  of  the  ever  in¬ 
casing  population,  apprehensive 
of  future  difficulty  in  supporting 
Under  such  circumstance  I 
think  It  a  prudent  diplomats 
policy  on  the  part  of  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  to  give  a  sympathetic  view 
to  this  peculiar  Japanese  psycho¬ 
logy,  and  disillusion  the  Japa- 
against  possible  misunder¬ 
standing  that  tho  Americans  with 
great  power  are  purposely 
persecuting  tho  Japanese. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  know  why 
the  Americans  should  enact  a  dis¬ 
criminative  law  against  the  Japa- 
Thero  may  be  many  dif¬ 
ferences  of  habits,  customs,  llv- 
and  thoughts  between  tho 
Americans  and  tho  Japanese.  But 
these  differences  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  Japanese,  or  other  Asiatic 
races;  they  aro  common  with 
some  European  immigrants.  Tho 
latter  ore  easily  Americanized, 
simply  because  they  aro  given  op¬ 
portunities  equal  to  tho  Amer¬ 
icans,  in  inter-marriage,  edu¬ 
cation,  employment,  and  social 
intercourse,  perfect  safeguarding 
being  nccorded  to  them  as  to  busl- 
idence,  and  property 
rights.  It  is  quite  unreasonable 
for  tho  Americans  to  blamo  the 
Japanese  for  not  being  nssimilat- 
th  them,  by  denying  the 
snmo  treatment  and  atmosphere 
they  give  tho  European  im¬ 
migrants;  they  further  base  their 
argument  on  tho  supposed  im¬ 
possibility  of  assimilation,  when 
they  deny  tho  Japaneso  citizen¬ 
ship.  lnndowncrshlp,  and  other 
rights  and  interests.  It  is  quite 
unaccountable  for  us  why  tho 
Amcricups  should  blamo  the  Ja¬ 
panese  as  ‘‘difficult  to  assimilate," 
faco  of  tho  fact  that  tho 
small  number  of  immigi 
to  enter  thoir  country  only  in  tho 
latter  part  of  the  19tli  contury 
and  they  never  gavo  theso  mi¬ 
grants  opportunities  to  bo  as¬ 
similated,  and  tho  persecution  wu 
started  In  1903. 

abolition  of  dlscrlminatlv 
treatment,  on  tho  principle  o 
racinl  equality,  was  first  demanded 
Japan  in  tho  Versailles  Penco 
Conference.  Her  claim  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  first  general 
eting  ot  the  League  of  Nnti. 

‘  lien  her  delegate  Ishli  declored 
that  Japan  would  reserve  th 
ight  to  demnnd  tho  racial  cquali 
y  as  often  as  tlioro  he  nn  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  is,  therefore,  an 
nest  claim  of  tho  Japanese,  which 


spirit  of  the  new 
wo  Japanese  regret 
of  the  anti-Japanese 
1  the  Immigration  Law 
Americans  are  supposed 
faot  as  affec- 
■ng  the  reputation  of  their  intci- 
ational  position  (which  reputa¬ 
tion  has  been  founded  upon 
American  claim  for  justice 
fair  play.) 

Japan  has  no  intention  to  i 
fere  with  the  American  sovereignty 
to  legislate;  the  United  States  is 
entirely  free  (o  enact  whate> 

~w  she  likes,  or  pursue  wli 
er  policy  she  wants.  But  when 
state  has  adopted  a  policy  re¬ 
gardless  of  another  state's  honor, 
but  merely  in  consideration  of  its 
advantage,  there  can  be 
peace  in  the  world.  Such  a  policy 
plainly  one  of  the  past  age. 

>  are  sure  that  the  great 
marked  an  epoch  to  make  the 
orld  unfit  for  such  selfish  n, 
tional  policy.  This  idea  has  bei 
supported  by  many  well-informed 
Americans,  too.  It  has  sadly 
disappointed  us,  therefore,  when 
the  United  States  which  had  al- 
vays  maintained  tho  ebuse  of 
important  than 
any  other,  has  acted  contrary  to 
Every  state  ought  to  decide 
upon  its  own  national  policy 
based  upon  International  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy,  to  build 
real  peace  on. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  tho 
attention  of  the  Americans  to  the 
fact  that  in  Japan,  too,  the  cause 
peace  has  been  enthusiastically 
embraced  by  many  since  th0  ter 
mination  of  the  world  war.  Ja 
pun's  concession  In  tho  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  is  accounted  for 
that  circumstance.  Her  de¬ 
legates  knew  that  their  concession 
would  be  accepted  by  their  fel¬ 
low  nationals  at  home.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  have  been  grateful  to  the 
Americans  for  the  manifest  im- 
mcnt  in  the  relations  be- 
'  the  two  countries  after  the 
Washington  Conferentie,  and 
particularly  for  the  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  shown  them  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  year's  disaster.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  regret  that  this  improv- 
■'I  relations  should  have  been  in¬ 
ured  by  the  recent  legislation. 

I  have  so  far  stated  my  thoughts 
without  reserve,  in  order  to  ask 
the  Americans  to  kindly  recon¬ 
vict-  tho  step  they  have  taken, 
but  I  admit  that  thero  is  some¬ 
thing  on  tho  Japaneso  immig- 
part  to  blamo,  as  well, 
t  hey  ought  to  amend  their  faults 
as  far  as  lies  In  their  power.  Tho 
ccent  amendment  of  tho  national¬ 
ity  law  whereby  American  born 
Japanese  are  now  allowed  to  give 
up  their  Japanese  citizenship  is 
one  example  how  anxious  the  Go. 
■eminent  is  to  improve  the  Japa- 
lese-Atnerican  relations,  by  aid¬ 
ing  these  emigrants  to  be  Amer¬ 
icanized.  I  hope  tho  long  pending 
problem  will  bo  solved  by  such 
mutuul  concessions,  and  principle 
of  fair  play. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  so  ninny  Amoricnnc  who 
npprovo  of  the  now  logisla- 
toin.  Justico  and  sound  public 
omnlon  always  win  in  the  United 
States.  *o  that  I  am  confident  that 
by  dint  of  this  American  character 
il  law  will  ultimately  loso 
popularity,  and  n  solution  will  be 
found  in  such  a  way  ns  to  ro- 
tlio  national  crisis  (if  any) 
for  the  United  States,  and  create 
condition  not  injurious  to 
Japan,  but  more  consistent  with 
reason,  and  sympathetic  with  her 
peculiar  position.  A  time-serving 
policy,  self-interest,  or  propa¬ 
ganda  may  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  now  legislation,  as  it  was 


questionaire 

1.  Do  you  think  tho  Immigration  quostion  Is  a  domosflc 
problom  puro  and  slmplo  to  bo  decided  by  tho  froo  will  of 
tho  peoplo? 

2  Tho  United  States  is  enforcing  tho  now  immigra¬ 
tion  law  on  all  European  Immigrants,  restricting  tho  Inflow. 
In  caso  you  aro  told  that  Japan  alono  has  no  reason  to 
complain,  on  which  particular  clauso  in  tho  low  do  you 
find  tho  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

3.  The  quota  regulation  is  based  on  tho  numbor  of 
immigrants  who  entered  tho  United  States  in  1890  whon 
there  woro  hardly  any  Japaneso  immigrants  ontorlng  Amer¬ 
ica.  Will  you  be  satisfied  if  tho  quota  regulation  is  applied 
to  Japaneso  immigrants  on  tho  samo  basis  with  othorl 
nationalities? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  policy  for  Japan  that 
sho  allowed  mostly  tho  lowor  class  of  laborers  to  emigrate 
to  America? 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  tho  American  attltudo  In 

placing  strict  restriction  on,  and  In  minimizing  tho  number 

of  thoso  Intelligent  classes  of  Japanoso  going  to  Amorlca 
such  as  membors  and  clerks  of  Japaneso  banks  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses  already  doing  businoss  In  Amorlca  and  also 
those  who  arc  going  there  to  pursuo  studios  In  schools 
and  colleges? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  veiled  throat  was  meant  In  that 

phrase,  "grave  consequents, ”  found  In  Ambassador  Hanl- 
hara's  letter  addressed  to  tho  Secretary  of  Stato,  Mr. 

Hughes?  Do  you  think  that  the  Japanoso  peoplo  had  over 

entertained  any  such  thought  toward  America? 

7.  President  Coolidgo  is  reportod  to  havo  statod  that 
tho  immigration  disagreement  between  Amorlca  and  Japan 
is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  tho  question  Is  closod? 

8.  The  present  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japanese  people 
was  caused  by  Congress  enacting  the  discriminatory  law 
against  Japanese  as  a  race.  To  which  of  tho  following 
causes  or  roasens  do  you  attributo  tho  Congressional  act? 
Please  give  ratio  to  each  supposed  causo. 

A.  Momentary  impulsiveness  of  Congressmen. 

B.  Causes  traceable  to  certain  propaganda  carried 
on  by  a  third  party. 

C.  Disccntcnt  cf  American  militarists  in  tho  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  tho  Washington 

Conference. 

D.  Causes  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  the 
Presidential  election. 

E.  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  existing  against 
Japan  from  the  perspective  of  American  Far 
Eastern  Policy. 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
nese  immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  the  living  of  American  working 

classes. 

G.  Race  prejudice. 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  tho  future  of 
Christian  missionary  work  among  the  so-called  colored 
races?  Will  the  racial  discrimination  in  the  now  American 
immigration  law  hinder  Christian  propagation  in  the  Far 
East? 

10.  What  future  course  should  America  and  Jaoan 
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1.  No. 
should  be  made 
land  and  popul. 
the  idea  of  justi 


the  decision 
consideration 
on,  according 
and  equality, 


by  internntiona  agreement, 
according  to  the  idea  of  interna¬ 
tional  obligation.  Moreover,  when 
existing  international  agrec^. 
it  has  been  intentionally 
la  ted  by  a  domestic  law,  it  only 
indicates  the  low  stage  of  civiliza- 

I  a 


Yes,  we  are  dissatisfied,  be- 
se  America  denies  citizenship 
Japanese,  and  has  excluded 
them  by  a  discriminatory  clause. 
It  cannot  be  helped. 

No,  of  course  it  was  not  a 
policy.  But  from  any  coun¬ 
it  ry  e  - 


Americans  ehould  boi 

in  mind.  It  1ms  caused  mo  j ro- ,  American  spirit  inherited  from 
foamiest  grief  accordingly,  that  thoir  forefathers  who  founded  the 
the  Americans  who  lmd  nhvnyr  great  Republic 
proclaimed  "Liberty,"  "Equality."  guido  tho  people,  until  they 
•Justice,"  and  "Fraternity,"  ns  no  longer  tolerate  local  or  pi 
their  nntlonnl  principles,  should  interest  of 
Irnvo  ignored  this  plain  clnlm  of  Amo 


ultimately 


simply 


vithout 


and  insulted 
mfTiatlve  legislation, 
ausc  they  wanted  to 
tutlon  on  Immigrants 
cal  necessity. 

To  say  the  truth,  tin  American 
■ride  lias  evidently  been  much 
intensified  by  tho  European  war. 

It  hns  been  the  ease  with  the 
Japanese  pride.  This  fact  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  extension  of  antl- 
Japanlsm  from  Individual  states 
into  tho  Federal  legislative  arena, 
nnd  nlso  for  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  tho  mutter  in  Japan 
than  prior  to  the  war,  as  likely 
to  affect  tho  national  prestige. 
-  Both  Japan  and  tho  United  States 
ditionB  peculiar  to  the  United  Sta-  |  ought  to  net  in  accordance  with 


spirit 


from  Amor  . 

American's  world  reputation.  Such 
legislation  will  bring  nbout  much 
larger  losses  than  compensate  tin 
empornry  pleasure  or  advantage 
(if  any)  that  may  have  been 
cured  by  it,  i  trust  that  tho 
American  public  opinion  will  lend 
to  reconsideration  of  this  problom 
in  as  much  as  justico,  fairness, 
peace  nnd  charity  always  consti¬ 
tute  such  public  opinion  in  thnl 
country,  and  that  thero  will  be 
n  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  matter.  Wo  will  bo 
Waiting  patiently  in  rolying  upon 
final  triumph  of  American  public 
opinion  for  Justico.  • 


dissatisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
press  prohibition  of  Japanese  im¬ 
migration  by  the  words,  "ineli¬ 
gible  to  citizenship."  Even  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  restriction  ot  im¬ 
migration  is  not  fair  for  the 
United  States,  when  its  territorial 
condition  is  taken  into  cc 
sideration. 

No.  Not  only  to  this,  bu; 
the  Aemrican  immigration 
policies  prior  to  the  present  legis- 
tion,  I  am  opposed. 

This  was  necessary.  The 
igration  was  meant  to  supply 
the  urgent  need  in  the  United 
States,  not  for  honor.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  then  wanted  such 
lower  class  laborers  alone. 

This  is  an  indication  of  tho 
real  Intention  and  motive  for  the 
anti-Japanese  legislation. 

>.  I  wish  it  were  a  "threat," 
t  I  suppose  It  was  not.  For  it 
impossible  for  a  weaker  party 
threaten  a  stronger  one.  When 
Americans  interpreted  tho 
phrase  as  meaning  a  "threat," 
they  imagined  their  country  to  be 
aker  compared  with  Japan. 
The  Japaneso  people  are  too 
gentle  to  think  of  threatening  tho 
Americans;  they  aro  silent,  and 
thero  is  no  public  opinion  in  this 
country.  Thoso  who  speak  arc 
>w,  but  terrible  is  tho  power 
•hen  the  nation  decides  upon 
action. 

President  Coolldgo's  state¬ 
ment  was  a  mere  expression  of 
is  will,  nnd  I  do  not  think  facts 
ill  follow  his  will.  I  hope  tho 
Japaneso  Government  will  either 
tlnuo  or  resorvo  tho  right  of 
itinulng  negotiation. 

■  From  A.  to  F.  may  havo  been 
all  subsidiary  causes,  but  G.  was 
the  most  important  cause.  But  I 
think  even  this  was  only  n  second- 
compared  with  the  fun- 
dnmentnl  one — tho  American  spirit 
hlch  found  expression  in  the 
rcjudlco,  tho  spirit  being  the 
;sult  ot  tho  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  tho  American  nation,  and 
its  tradition  nnd  habits. 

9.  I  am  suro  in  Asia,  especially 
In  Japan,  tho  mission  work  from 
America  will  meet  lilndranco  for 
a  time;  tho  popular  sympathy  will 
decrease,  and  many  nntivo  con¬ 
verts  will  desert  tho  church.  1 
think,  however,  tho  decline  of 
Christianity  Is  universal,  particu¬ 
larly  In  America,  where  the  reli¬ 
gion  used  to  dominate.  This  is 
nn  old  question. 

10.  International  friendship  is 
tho  result  of  recognition  of  com¬ 
mon  Interest  between  tho  parties. 
When  this  recognition  Is  not 
genuine,  and  either  pnrty  starts 
from  an  idea  of  conflicting  interest, 
friendship  will  bo  impossible  until 
that  idea  is  removed.  Particular¬ 
ly  as  the  Amorlcan  legislation  is 


TETSUZO  INUMARU 
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emigrants  are  always  of  low 
pas.se--.  It  could  not  be  helped. 

5.  This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
dI  restriction  placed  over 


6.  No. 

7.  No. 

^  S  A.  3.  C.  6.  D.  4.  E.  5.  F.  2. 
G.  1  (in  order). 

•  The  colored  races  will  think 
it  only  lip-service. 

IU.  International  relation  on  an 
equal  footing. 


MRS.  WAKA  YAMADA 
A  Writer  and  Authoress 
Yes.  But  this  should  be 
done  with  impartial  justice  to 
■  her  nations;  I  mean  in  such  a 
-iy  m  that  every  nationality  is 
c-ated  (,n  an  equal  basis  by  law. 

2-  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
sciiminntory  treatment;  I  can- 
’’  be  satisfied  with  all  the  expla¬ 
natory  treatment;  I  cannot  be 

tisfied  with  nil  the  explanations 
given  by  America  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  question. 

3-  The  number  of  immigrants  in 
i'  .1!  year  should  not  be  made  a 
isis  like  this. 

The  words,  "the  lower 
classes,"  are  not  definite;  nil  mer 
who  aie  not  idiots,  or  lunatics,  oi 
"ny  Persons  of  specially  anti 
semi  character,  ought  to  be  con 
idered  ns  ordinary  immigrants. 

6-  This  is  a  very  unreasonable 
attitude,  or  rather  an  injustice, 
lor  it  would  be  injurious  to  peace¬ 
ful  human  life. 

6-  Impartially  considered,  this 
phrase  does  not  mean  u  "threat" 
at  ail-  But  just  ns  an  offender  of 
law  always  feels  the  threat  of  law, 
the  Americans  may  feel  a  threat 
through  their  own  motive.  Just 
ns  law  cannot  threaten  a  person 
who  never  violates  law,  the  Jnpa 
jieso  did  no1,  havo  such  thought  at 
the  time. 

No,  I  do  not.  The  President 
y  have  thought  so  for  his 
convenience.  It  wns  a  clonk  for 
the  injustice  when  he  declared  it 
closed."  He  must  know  it  him¬ 
self. 

A.  Only  a  small  cause.  I 
May  be,  I  am  not  sure.  C.  May  b. 
IL  It  is  very  likely.  E.  Perhap 
was  the  main  cause.  F.  No, 
not  "inferior,"  but  rather  the  Jen- 
ta'is.v  that  wns  real  cause. 

i  wns  the  sole  background  of 
whole  matter. 

This  will  he  very  serious 
hindrance. 

1,1  America  should  return  to  a 
impartial  attitude.  Tho  Japancsi 
nil  classes  of  the  people,  should 
cultivate  international  knowlcdgi 
and  commonsense. 


SHINJIRO  KITAZAWA 
An  Educationalist 

1.  In  tho  present  complicated 
international  relnttons,  one  na¬ 
tion  cannot  docldo  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  by  her  own  free  will  only. 

2.  Tho  fundamental  spirit  and 
attitude  of  America  with  reference 
to  her  restriction  of  European  im¬ 
migrants  and  thoso  of  Japan  aro 
different. 

3.  No. 

4.  No,  thoro  was  something 
wrong  on  Japan’s  part,  too. 

5.  Vory  unjust. 

6.  No,  I  d0  not  think  so;  Mr. 
Hnnlhnia  did  not  mean  a  "throat," 

only  pointed  out  thoir  in¬ 
justice. 

7.  No. 

S.  A.  nnd  E.  slight;  D.  nnd  G. 

ore  to  account  for  tho  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Jnpnneso  will  think  that 
propngntlon  unnccompnnicd  with 
Just  action  is  good  for  nothing. 

10.  In  short,  Jnpnn  should  I 
creaso  her  national  power  on  o 
hand,  nml  nsk  America  to  r 


Japan  Is  Appreciative  Of 
The  Sane  Thinking  Stand 
Many  American  AreTaking 


the  step  taken 


the 


KINZO  GORAI 
A  Publicist 
but  I  do  not  think 
possible  when  contrary  to  nn  i 
ternational  treaty. 

2.  If  the  treatment  of  Japanese 
the  same  as  that  of  Europe: 
tionnlities,  we  must  ho  satisfied. 

but  the  absolute  prohibition 
pretext  under  another  law 
unjust. 

3.  No,  I  am  not  satisfied  wi 
such  quota  regulation,  because 

n-e  pretext. 

No,  but  it  was  inevitable  be 
cause  tho  American  demnnd  wai, 
for  agricultural  inbor  for  the  most 
part. 

Perhaps  Americans  expect 
Japanese  to  take  a  similar  attitude 
against  them.  How  can  thev 
otherwise ' 

This  did  not  mean  a  "threat.’ 
The  American  politicians  simply 
took  advantage  of  it. 

No.  I  do  not  think  so.  Nor 
think  the  Americans  are  so 
unreasonable.  In  fact  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Americans  who 
opposed  to  the  law.  Let  us  be 
patient  so  the  American  people  will 
do  justice  in  the  end. 

A.  It  would  be  rude  of  us 
suspect  the  American  Senators 
being  so  impulsive.  B.  The  Amer- 
nre  not  so  ignorant.  D.  30< 
f.  P.  30/.  G.  30/. 

Permit  me  to  be  a  little  too 
hold  in  suggesting  that  hereafter 
Japan  send  missionaries  to  Amer- 
,r'n  to  preach  to  Americans. 

1  (1)  To  elevate  the  Japanese 

culture,  and  both  Japanese  and 
Americans  to  develop  the  idea  of 
orld  humanity.  When  this  ha: 
been  accomplished,  there  can 
longer  be  ■ 


_  .  ‘^migration  problem. 
(->  I  hope  tho  Americans  will 

Sity  rrenc" 

(4)  Neither  country  shall  expand 

I  nrmnmn-l  1  1 


unjust  and  disadvantage 
forced  upon  Japan  nnd  tho  Japa¬ 
nese,  it  will  bo  quite  impossible 
for  the  Japaneso  to  mako  friends 
with  the  Americans.  Thero  will 
be.  therefore,  no  courso  to  ho 
taken  by  Japan,  but  waiting  for 
America  to  act. 


SHOSHIN  ITO 
A  Religious  Theorist 
Yes,  but  immigration  is  a 

fromra  °£  P^'^ion 

from  a  thickly  inhabited  country 
an„thc.r  with  a  thinner  po¬ 
pulation.  just  as  the  air  moves 
Irom  one  place  where  the  pressure 
high  to  another  place  where 
i'-s  low. 

2  a"d  3;  S°  f;*>-  as  a  nation  has 
the  liberty  to  restrict  or  prohibit 
m migration,  no  complaint  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction  will  amend  such  a 
law.  i  should,  therefore,  suggest 
that  Japan  had  better  endeavor 
incrcase  her  material  and 
al  power  until  thero  ,is  no 
oom  for  oppression. 

The  policy  may  have  been 
But  it  would  be  like  crying 
over  spilt  milk  to  regret  it  now. 

think  such  a  policy  was  in¬ 
evitable  under  the  circumstance, 
the  future  the  Japanese  ought 
Improve  themselves  in  such  a 
.'ay  ns  to  command  love  and  re¬ 
spect  from  tho  Americans,  in¬ 
stead  of  (Yscusslng  what  policy 
should  bo  adopted. 

5-  I  think  such  restriction  is 
placed  over  the  intelligent  Ja¬ 
panese,  too,  because  they  are  also 
disliked  by  tho  Americans. 

Whenever  a  person  points 
'grave  consequences"  to  an¬ 
other.  he  must  mean  some  threat. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
war.  An  attempt  at  removal  of 
causes  by  pointing  out  conse¬ 
quences  is  in  itself  a  threat. 

7.  It  may  bo  considered  as 
closed,  but  there  will  be  no  real 
termination  until  population 
obtains  a  natural  balance,  liko 
the  air. 

8.  Everyone  of  the  seven  may 
have  been  a  cause  to  soma  ex¬ 
tent.  but  tho  greatest  of  all 
causes,  I  think,  was  that  tho  Ja¬ 
panese  have  not  enough  virtue 
to  win  lovo  from  tho  Americans. 
When  this  causo  has  been  remov¬ 
ed,  all  other  causes  will  disap- 

9.  The  new  immigration  law 
will  of  courso  hinder  Christian 
propagation  seriously.  But  the 
fact  that  such  a  law  has  been 
enacted  by  a  Christian  nation  is 
nn  evidence  that  the  religion  Is 
not  yet  n  vital  power  in  such  a 
country.  I  think,  therefore, 
American  Christians  should 
preach  in  their  own  land  in  order 
to  prevent  tho  establishment  of 
such  legislation.  If  they  succeed 
in  tbs  work,  their  propagation 
over  tho  world  at  large  will  also 
be  a  success. 

10.  For  tho  purpose  of  streng¬ 
thening  the  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  the  people  ought 
to  improve  their  character,  by 
cultivating  such  good  virtues  as 


MR.  TOYOTARO  YUKI 


mutual  love  and  respect. 


Mr.  Toyotaro  Yuki  is  al  the 
head  of  great  Yasuda  Bank 
and  its  various  other  enter¬ 
prises  with  which  the  Ynsuda 
family  is  affiliated.  Tho  Ya¬ 
suda  is  tho  most  powerful 
financial  factor  in  the  Empire 
today  and  is  known  as  the  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Y'uki  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Tokyo  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity  nnd  hns  nlso  studied  in 
Ameri;n.  He  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bank  of  Ja¬ 
pan  for  years  before  he  ac¬ 
cepted  his  present  position. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that 
whether  in  internal  or  external 
relations  discriminative  treatment 
•hatever  from  and  for  what, 
purposes  Is,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  a  gross  violation 
of  tho  fundamental  principle  of 
uprightness  and  justice  upon 
which  is  based  the  maintenance 
of  order  at  home  nnd  the  pre- 
rvatlon  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations. 

not  help  recalling  here 
how  the  founding  of  America  as 
independent  state  had  its 
origin  In  the  righteous  indignation 
aroused  among  the  New  Englan¬ 
ders  by  the  discriminative  treat¬ 
ment  they  experienced  from  their 
mother  country,  England;  liow 
subsequently  the  American  peo- 
rder  to  uphold  tho  honor¬ 
able  traditions  bequeathed  by 
George  Washington,  the  father  of 
country,  made  justice  nnd  hul 
manity  their  motto  in  life.  It  was 
at  the  bidding  of  that  noble  mot. 
to  that  the  Civil  War  was  fought, 
the  Rus3o-Amcrican  Commercial 
Treaty  was  abrogated,  and,  com¬ 
ing  to  later  time,  that  America 
entered  tho  World's  War  and  Pre¬ 
sident  Wilson  issued  his  memor¬ 
able  statement  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  in  Pari3. 

However,  America,  anticipating 
possible  complications  with  Japan 
the  subject  of  Japaneso  immi¬ 
grants,  has  wantonly  cancelled, 
defiance  of  .the  provisions  of 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Japan, 
the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  that 
was  arranged  between  the  two 
countries  fifteen  years  ago.  This 
she  did  despite  the  fact  that  Ja- 
falthfully  observed  the  com¬ 
pact  to  the  letter  all  the  while 
and  that  Japanese  laborers  enter¬ 
ing  America  did  not  exceed  only 
year,  so  that  such  anti- Ja¬ 
panese  mensuro  was  absolutely 
needless. 

The  enactment  of  legislation 
for  subjecting  Japaneso  to  dis¬ 
criminative  treatment  13  decided- 
contrary  to  international  mora- 
ty.  not  to  speak  of  its  being  a 
stain  to  the  honorable  history  of 
America.  Were  I  an  American 
citizen,  instead  of  being  a  Japa- 
subject  nnd  therefore  an  ag¬ 
grieved  party,  I  would  have  of¬ 
fered  stout  opposition  to  the 
enact  rifbnt. 

Such  opinion  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  myself  alone;  on  tho 
contrary  it  was  endorsed  by  all 
the  American  people  who  had 
retained  the  sense  of  justice  and 
who  respected  humanity.  Did 
not  American  papers  and  orga¬ 
nized  bodies  rise  almost  as  one 
man  to  voice  their  opposition  to 
the  astonishing  enactment? 

I  shall  reproduce  hero  in  part 
the  statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
Fred  I.  Kent,  nn  old  friend  of 
mine  nnd  now  Vice-President  of 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Now  York  and 
Chairman  of  the  Commerce  and 
Marine  Commission  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Banks,  to  the 
Executive  Council  ot  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers  Association,  and 
adopted  by  It]  unanimously.  I 
believe  tho  quotation,  short*  as 
it  Is,  will  servo  to  indicate  tho 
ideas  which  the  intellectual  clas¬ 


ses  of  America  havo  on  the 
subject,  nnd  will  moreover  bo  a 
reference  for  maintaining  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  trans¬ 
pacific  nations.  The  Statement 
in  question  runs  to  this  effl'ct:  — 
“Since  Gentleman's  agreement 
was  established  between  the  two 
Nations-  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  reason  to  believo  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  letter  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  overy  particular,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  lias  clearly  been 
evident  that'  it  he  spirit  of  tho 
agreement  has  been  maintained 
as  well.  It  seems  particularly 
unfortunate  therefore  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  take  such  action  as  might 
leud  to  the  termination  of  this 
greemont,  thus  releasing  the 
Japanese  Government  from  any 
'onsiblllty  as  to  ,vhut  Us  Ha¬ 
uls  may  do  and  thereby 
sferring  the  whole  burden  or 
the  exclusion  upon  our  own  Gov- 
rnmont,  and  at  the  same  time 
needlessly  affronting  the  Japa- 
•se  people  who  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  clearly  understand  why 
should  be  subjected  to  such 
treatment. 

The  bankers  of  America  have 
been  in  close  business  relation¬ 
ship  with  Japanese  bankers  and 
commercial  Interests  for  many 
years  during  which  time  they 
ave  found  that  they  could  deal 
•ith  them  as  equals  in  ability 
and  integrity  and  that  they  could 
oiled  upon  as  being  thorough 
gentlemen.  Since  tho  earthquake 
such  opinions  have  been  enhanced 
every  act  of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  Ihc  Japaneso 
people  nnd  by  the  fact  that  Japa¬ 
nese  banking,  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  have  emerged 
>  this  catastrophe  fully 
determined  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  rise  above  the  disaster 
which  lias  overtaken  them.  Their 
ittitude  hns  been  such  that  it 
ms  been  a  real  lesson  to  the 
vorld  nnd  we  as  bankers  excc- 
idi.ngly  deplore  any  action  which 
voulu  seem  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  we  nave  not  the  respect  for 
tho  Japanese  peoplo  nnd  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  them  that  actually  ex¬ 
ists. 

Winlu  we  realize  for  reasons 
already  given  that  tho  greater 
good  of  both  Japnn  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  lies  in  a  continuation 
of  the  cxciusion  on  some  effective 
i.asis,  yet  we  are  firmly  convinc¬ 
ed  that  if  some  extension  of  the 
Gentleman's  Agreement”  was 
found  to  be  essential  to  a  better 
protection  of  both  peoples  that 
some  such  negotiation  should  be 
developed.  Wo  would  further 
reiterate  to  Japanese  business. 
Innnce  and  Industry  our  respect 
and  confidence  and  would  ask 
them  to  try  and  help  In  deve¬ 
loping  in  their  own  country  an 
nderstanding  of  the  real  reason 
•liy  something  in  the  nature  of 
exclusion  seems  mutually  desira- 
c  with  the  hope  that  this  pro¬ 
mt  unfortunate  necessity  may 
not  disturb  the  peace  and  good- 
whlch  exists  between  Japan 
nnd  the  United  States." 

Such  fair  and  sound  view  was 
>t  confined  to  the  Federal  Bank¬ 
's  alone  but  was  shared  at  that 
me  by  n  largo  number  of  public 
bodies  nnd  ihe  Press  in  America 
Indeed,  considered  in  relation  to 
seventy  years'  history  of  in¬ 
tercourse  between  America  and 
Japan  and  especially  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  close  commercial 
'  iter-dependence,  the  anti-  Japn- 
esse  law  ought  to  havo  been 
ithdrawn  That  it  was  so¬ 
lemnized  by  the  signing  of  the 
President,  was  as  it  seems  to  me, 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


MASATAKE  S.  TOGO 

A  Publicist 

1.  Yes,  I  think  so  ns  long  ns 
all  tho  nations  nro  not  Christian 
l7,ed  or  idealized. 

2.  My  objection  to  tho  Jam 
nese  Exclusion  Clause  now 
force  is  simply  because  it  has  mm 
a  rncial  projudico  against  tl 
Asiatics  ignoring  tho  prlncIploB  of 
"Internaiilonalism."  Such  a  pro¬ 
judico  cannot  but  bo  construed  a 
paving,  the  way  for  may-lie  racial 
war  in  tho  future. 

3.  I  agree  with  the  "quota"  sys¬ 
tem  whatever  the  result  may 

4.  I  think  thnt  both 
Jnpancso  Government  and 
people  have  made  a  great  blunder 
in  not  having  paid  any  attentii 
to  the  qunlity  of  our  laborers  gi 
ing  to  America,  sinco  most  of  them 
have  been  utterly  wanting  culture 
and  education  even  without  know 
ing  their  own  national  and  gen¬ 
eral  etiquette. 

6.  Wo  should  dare  anything 
should  tho  States  take  such  ai 
attitude  as  to  restrict  tho  numbei 
of  Japanese  bankers,  trade -men 
students  and  other  educated  one; 
there.  Rut,  this  is  quito  unthink¬ 
able.  If  such  should  bo  the  case 
it  is  suicidal  on  the  part  of  Amer- 

0.  Yes,  I  think  so,  because  such 
words  should  not  be  employed 
such  cases  as  lodging  a  protest 
against  the  bill  then  under  heated 
debates  in  Congress.  The  whole . 
people  of  Japnn,  high  and  low. 
educated  or  uneducated,  have 
never  dreamed  of  any  sort  of  sucl 
a  thing  as  understood  by  sonv 
members  of  Congress.  Howevei 
the  Immigration  Law,  in  my  opin 
ion,  will  surely  result,  sooner  oi 
later,  in  bringing  about  "grnvi 
consequences"  not  to  Japan  but 
to  the  whole  world. 

7.  I  do  not  think  so.  President 
Coolidge,  if  re-elected,  v 
tainly  take  some  steps  to  clenr  up 
this  "grave"  situation,  giving 
satisfaction  to  both  nation: 
are,  I  think,  destined  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  China  cooperating 
hand  in  hand  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  both  countries  but  of 
world  peace  and  civilization.  So 
far  ns  the  interest  of  America  in 
China  is  concerned,  it  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  former  to  rely 
upon  Japan  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for 

8.  A.  Yes. 

B.  It  is  unquestionable  that 

some  country  has  been 
trying  behind  a  veil  to 
sever  the  relations  i 
ing  between  Japnn  and 
America. 

C.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

D.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Immigration  Law  hns  been 
used  as  a  cat's  pnw  fo 
Johnson’s  selfish  purpose; 
Unfortunately,  neverthe¬ 
less,  such  a  false  propa 

,  gnnda  has  succeeded,  jus 

like  nur  old  saying,  "om 
dog  sets  the  whole  towi 
a  barking." 

E.  None.  I  believe. 

F  It  is  not  the  question  of 
whether  the  Japanese 
laborers  are  .  inferior  or 
not.  Nor  is  it  the 
question  of  the  fear  on 
the  part  of  American  la¬ 
borers  for  being  encroach¬ 
ed  upon  by  Japanese.  It  is 
ludicrous  if  American 
laborers  nre  afraid  ot 
Japanese.  Apparently  the 
latter's  standard  of  living 
seems  to  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  former's.  Eut 
practically  it  is  not  so. 
Rather,  the  Japanese  has 
been  higher  so  far  ns 
money's  worth  is  concern¬ 
ed.  They  are  less  thrifty 
than  _  the  American  and 
European  laborers. 

G.  No  racial  feeling  exists 
when  we  are  friendly.  I 
believe  no  American  has 
had  any  racial  prejudice 
toward  the  Japanese  if  be 
be  a  well  educated  and 
cultured  man. 

8-  I  do  not  think  that  the  new 
Immigration  Law  will  ever  affect 
Christian  missionary  work  in  any 
country.  Politics  nre  altogether 
different  from  religion.  Any  mis¬ 
sionary  here  in  Japan  who  thinks 
that  the  Law  does  so  is  totally 
mistaken.  Wc.  the  Japanese,  ate 
not  so  narrow-minded.  American 
missionaries  who  have  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  education  are  needed  here 
in  Japnn  and  always  are  welcome. 
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to  send  omlgrantB  to  that  country 
"light  to  malio  a  treaty  or  nil 
agreement  for  the  purpose. 

2l  This  in  u  very  complicated 
question,  but  the  question  of  citi¬ 
zenship  is  fundamental.  After  all, 
■t  is  the  discriminatory  treatmont 
that  dissatisfies  us. 

3.  lour  thought  about  the 
quota  regulation  scums  reason¬ 
able,  but  tho  matter  must  go  to 
the  bottom,  as  mentioned  In  tile 
foregoing  answer. 

It  Is  impossible  to  nacor- 
taln  whether  the  policy  was  good 
"r  not.  I  think  It  was  a  simple 
fact  that  most  early  emigrants 
woro  of  ignorant  labor  classes, 
fo  say  "lower"  is  misleading; 
•hoy  were,  good  laboieis. 

“•  This  may  bo  tho  attitude  of 
some  politicians,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  tho  attltudo  of'  tho  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  or  people  us  a 
whole. 

G-  1  do  not  think  the  Japanese 
People  had  any  thought  of  threa¬ 
tening  America,  but  they  were 
Indignant  in  apprehension  of  some 
grave  consequences  in  the  future. 
Hint  the  letter  in  question  did 
not  moan  any  threat  was  mude 
clear  In  tho  subsequent  corres¬ 
pondence  exchanged  between  Ihe 
Ambassador  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

7-  "Glosc"  or  "continuation” 
ought  to  bo  determined  between 
ihe  parties,  so  that  one  parly's 
statement  could  not  decide  tho 
case,  if  it  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  other  party. 

8-  A.  E.  C.  &  D.  cannot  bo 
considered  as  imporinnt  causes, 
though  they  woro  then  much 
talked  about.  I  think  E.  F.  & 
G.  put  together  constituted  the 
chief  motive. 

Religion  aims  at  men;  it 
transcends  nationality.  This  is 
Ihe  reason  why  all  civilized  states 
allow  freedom  of  belief,  so 
as  it  does  not  injuro  social 
der>  o‘‘  popular  welfaro.  I  do 
think  therefore  this  legislation 
will  much  hinder  the  propagation 
of  Christianity. 

In  abstract  principle,  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  America'! 
return  to  the  old  spirit  with  which 
she  led  Japan  to  the  comity  of 
nations,  adhering  to  the  principle 
of  fraternal  love,  and  mutual  wel- 
ml  on  Japan's  part  ,she 
should  follow  all  these  principles, 
and  nt  the  same  time,  try  to 
operate  with  America  for  c 

economic  interests,  and  for 
the  pcaco  of  the  world. 


dangerous  for  Japan  to 

n  America,  hut  at  tho  same 
.o  ought  to  mnlntnin  our 
and  dignity  at  all  times, 
It  is  more  unnecessary  and  more 
dangerous  for  uh  to  humiliate  our¬ 
selves  bofore  the  Americans. 

7.  Tho  problem  ought  to  bo 
solved  by  nil  moans.  For  thnt 
purposo  It  will  lie  necessary  for 
Japnn  to  elevate  her  political  and 
economic  position  among  nntlons. 

8.  Tho  latter  half  of  F.,  and  G. 
woro  tho.greatost  causes. 

9.  I  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
tho  colored  races  have  now  dis¬ 
covered  tho  absurdity  of  tho 
stereotyped  preaching  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  missionaries  on  frater¬ 
nal  love,  which  Is  the  kernel  of 
Christian  religion.  The  colored 
races  will  Inevitably  desert  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

10.  Mutual  understanding  Is 
necossnry  betweon  Jnpnn  and 
America,  both  ns  nntlons  and  peo¬ 
ples.  As  far  ns  I  can  hoc,  tho 
Americans  know  of  tho  Japanese 
much  less  than  the  latter  know 
"f  ■  the  former.  Tho  number  of 
the  Americans  who  know  tho 
Jnpnnoso  language  1s  loss  than 
one-thousandth  of  the  Japanese 
who  know  Engl'sh. 


.QUESTIONAIRE 


1.  Do  you  think  tho  Immigration  quostlon  Is  a  domestic 
problom  puro  and  simple  to  bo  decided  by  tho  freo  will  o* 
tho  pooplc7 

2,  Tho  Unltod  States  Is  onforclng  tho  new  Immigra¬ 
tion  law  on  all  European  Immigrants,  restricting  the  inflow. 
In  rate  you  are  told  that  Japan  alono  has  no  roason  to 


MOTOYUKI  TAKAHATA 
A  Socialistic  Writer 

1.  Of  course  It  |is  necessary 
a  nation  to  consider  interna¬ 
tional  interests  before  deciding  on 
-uch  a  matter  by  her  own  free 

'Hi. 

2.  Such  is  u  fqivolous  argu¬ 
ment.  But  wo  have  no  rcasot. 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  nnothei 
nation's-  decision.  If  that  natioi 
is  determined  on  such  a  policy, 
ive  must  decide  op  ours  accord¬ 
ingly-  It  would  not  help  any 
by  saying  "good"  or  "bud"  ol 
another  country's  doing.  It  is 
n'ithlin .  one's  freedom  to  act 

the  other. 


thing. 


1  do 


It 


b  lor  such  a 
question  of 

i  to  And  their 
are  higher, 
only  mer- 


TSUNEGO  BABA 
A  Journalist 

1-  It  is  narrow  nationalism  to 
say  thnt  a  state  can  consistent¬ 
ly  enne-  an  immigration  law  by 
its  own  free  will  only. 

2.  The  restriction  of  immigrat¬ 
ion  is  a  fundamental  mistake, 
and  the  discriminatory  treatment 
of  Japanese  is  a  greaer  mistake. 

3.  This  is  a  trifling  question. 

•i-  Of  course  not. 

6.  I  do  not  think  our  Ambas¬ 
sador  had  any  intention  to  trent- 
en  America  with  a  war  when  he 
used  (he  phrase  in  question.  But 
grave  consequences"  means  a 
sort  of  threat.  The  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  entertain  some  such  thought 
when  they  are  disgraced. 

'’Closed!'  as  tho  President 
says,  but  ihe  problem  is  not  vet 
solved. 

S.  All  these  were  not  causes. 
Congressmen  used  the  question 
to  win  votes. 

®-  is  actual  bankruptcy  for 
Christinni'.y. 

If-  The  only  solution  is  to  give 
up  narrow  nationalism,  both  Ja¬ 
pan  and  America. 


MASAHIDE  ASAI 
Private  Secretary  To  Ex- Premier 
Kiyoura 

L  A  state  which  receives  im¬ 
migrants  is  leglmntely  entitled  to 
enact  a  law  to  restrict  such  Im¬ 
migration  by  ils  own  free  will, 
so  that  another  state  which  wishes 


"good’ 

natural  for  labor 
'  wherever  wages 
long  as  labor  is 
chandise  under  the 
human  flesh. 

6.  It  is  not  time  to  criticize 
such  an  attitude.  The  attitude 
taken  is  that  of  a  challenger,  and 

ought  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  what 
Hanihnra  meant;  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  deal  a  telling  blow 
at  tho  Americans.  The  Japanese 
people  must  keep  this  in  mind. 

7.  I  do  not  care  whether  It 
is  closed  or  not. 

8.  A.  Congnessmen’s  political 
propaganda,  and'  efeot/on  cam¬ 
paign.  B,  No  cause.  C.  The  Wa¬ 
shington  Conference  was  a 
scheme  to  humiliate  Japan; 
America  is  expanding  her  arma¬ 
ments  regardless  of  tho  agre¬ 
ement.  It  was  folly  for  Japan 
to  have  been  deceived  by  Amer¬ 
ica.  E.  Suspiqion  against  Japan’s 
rising  influence.  F.  Causes  aris¬ 
ing  from  actual  higher  efficiency 
of  Japunese  labor,  being  content¬ 
ed  with  lower  living,  and  lower 
wages,  and  their  peculiarities, 
etc.  G.  Of  all  the  causes  mention¬ 
ed  in  tlie  Question  8,  E.  F.  and  G, 
are  the  causes  of  primary  im¬ 
portance. 

9.  I  do  not  know. 

10.  Whoever  talks  ot  "friend¬ 
ship"  is  an  enemy  to  tho  state. 
How  to  deal  a  blow  ought  to  bo 
tho  preliminary,  to  be  followed 
by  other  plans. 


KIMIO  HAYASHI 
An  Educationalist 


SEIICHI  MURAKAMI 
An  Educationalist 

X.  Legal  consideration  would 
make  such  decision  permissible, 1 
but  according  to  tho  principle  of  I 
humanity  und  intcrnatonal  moral¬ 
ity,  it  is  entirely  inconslst/Lnt 
with  reason. 

2.  Tho  'Gentlemen's  Agreement' 
had  .  been  fully  effectual  for  re¬ 
striction  of  immigration  ot  un- 
dcsirablo  laborers,  but  by  Clause 
C  of  the  new  Immigration  law, 
Jupan  was  insulted  as  to  her 
honor  and  dignity  ns  a  first  class 
Power.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  such  a  policy  on  tho 
past  of  America. 

3.  I  cannot  accept  it.  Such 
an  important  matter  ought  to  be 
decided  on  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts,  and  fnir  judgement 
of  the  case. 

*.  It  was  a  very  bad  policy. 
Jnpancso  emigrants  have  been 
criticized  as  "outcast  abroad."  A 
lesson  ought  to  he  learnt  from 
Mils  folly  nnd  mistake,  and  some 
definite  policy  should  bo  estab¬ 
lished  for  permanent  purposes. 

5.  I  think  such  an  attitude  is 
Injurious  to  human  progress  and 
International  friendship. 

G.  Tho  phraso  in  question  did 
not  mean  "threat."  Tho  Japanese 
were  trying  to  solve  tho  problem, 
by  appealing  to  American  public 
sentiment  which  respected  jus¬ 
tice.  They  still  think  they  can 


do  s 

7.  No,  not  until  the  Ruler  of 
Japan  makes  a  similar  statement. 
It  will  not  be  closed  until  full 
solution  is  attained. 

S.  A.  20*.  B.  5*.  C.  10*.  D.  20*. 
E.,10*.  F.  5*.  G.  30*. 

In  such  places  where  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Christianity  Is  made 
afnly  by  the  white  missionaries, 


(he 


will 


lira  nee,  although  religion  and  the 
American  Government  will  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated.  This  will  particularly 
be  the  case  as  the  people  awake 
national  pride,  justice  and 
humanity. 

0.  On  Japan's  part,  it  will  hi 
cssnry  to  strengthen  thp  na 
ml  resources  nnd  elevate  tin 
ral  standard.  On  America': 
part,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
•r.  her  old  ideals,  to  cultivate  in¬ 
ternational  understanding,  and  to 
-incriflce  all  things  which  are  con- 
•dered  as  contrary  to  this  pur- 


BARON  YOSHIRO  SAKATANl 
A  Peer 


complain,  on  which  particular 
find  tho  ground  for  your  dissau  JacUon7 

3.  Tho  quota  regulation  i,  based  on  tho  number  of 
immigrants  who  ontcrcd  the  United  States  in  1890  whon 
thoro  wero  hnrd'y  any  Japancso  immigrants  ontcrlng  Amer¬ 
ica.  Will  you  be  catlsfhd  if  th0  quota  regulation  is  applied 
to  Jnpancso  immigrants  on  tho  same  basis  with  other' 
nationalities? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  policy  for  Japan  that 
sho  allowed  mostly  tho  lower  class  of  laborers  to  omigrato 
to  Amorlca7 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  tho  American  attitudo  in 

placing  strict  restriction  on,  and  In  minimizing  tho  number 

of  those  Intelligent  classes  of  Japancso  going  to  America 
such  as  members  and  clerks  of  Japancso  banks  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses  already  doing  business  in  America  and  also 
those  who  are  going  there  to  pursuo  studies  in  schools 
and  colleges? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  veiled  threat  was  meant  In  that 

phraso,  "grave  consoquoncos,”  found  in  Ambassador  Hani- 
hara's  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 

Hughos?  Do  you  think  that  tho  Japanese  pooplo  had  over 

entertained  any  such  thought  toward  America? 

7.  President  Coolidge  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
the  immigration  disagreement  between  America  and  Japan 
is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  the  quostion  Is  closed? 

8.  The  present  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japanese  pooplo 
was  caused  by  Congress  enacting  the  discriminatory  law 
against  Japanoso  as  a  race.  To  which  of  tho  following 
causos  or  reasons  do  you  attribute  tho  Congressional  act? 
Please  give  ratio  to  each  supposed  cause. 

A.  Momentary  impulsiveness  of  Congressmen. 

B.  Causes  traccablo  to  certain  propaganda  carried 
on  by  a  third  party. 

C.  Discontent  of  American  militarists  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

Causes  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  the 


JIRO  SAKAGUCHI 
A  Journalist 

I  do  not  think  thiH  could  bo 
done,  because  of  International 
ponce,  and  of  human  co-existence. 

2.  It  is  the  question  not  only  of 
the  number  "of  immigrants,  but 
also  of  citizenship  denied  to  Japa- 
and  other  discriminatory 
tments  against  the  colored 
ruces,  that  dissatisfy  me. 

The  quota  based  on  1890  is 
not  fair,  and  moreover  such  a  re¬ 
striction  is  almost  prohibitive 
against  Japanese. 

From  the  outset,  America 
nted  cheap  and  industrious 
Japanoso  labor,  and  Japan  simply 
complied  with  her  request 
sending  such  labor  to  America, 
was  a  demand  supplied  through  an 
ordinary  economic  agency. 

I>.  This  attitude  endorsed  Ai 
iea  8  dislike  of  Japanese  whom 
they  are  trying  to  exclude  on  all 
kinds  of  pretexts.  In  other  words, 
the  Americans  intend  to  exclude 
all  colored  races,  of  which  the 
Japanese  nro  one. 

0.  American  politicians  inter¬ 
preted  the  phrase  as  it  suited 
their  own  convenience.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Japanese  should 
have  such  a  thought. 

7.  The  President  may  have 
thought  it  closed,  but  its  solution 
shall  require  full  agreement  by 
both  parties  concerned. 

8.  A.  30*.  D.  20*.  G.  60*. 

9.  The  propagation  will  be  i  . 
3ense.  I  am  also  afraid  it  may 
prove  fruitless. 

10.  It  will  entirely  depend 
both  parties'  fair  and  gentleman- 
ly  cooperation,  and  mutual  efforts. 


humane  type.  The  most  deplor-  !  7.  No.  it  Is  not  yet  closed.  The 

r''^c'dy  ,he  Present  er.i  '  Japanese  Government  and  the  peo- 
'rogressive  "Prussianizing  ‘  (  pie  should  protest, 
erica,  the  conqueror  of  8.  A.  5*.  B.  5*.  C.  5*.  D.  15* 

■  E.  15*.  F.  5*.  G.  50*. 
f|,e  j  I  think  the  propagation  will 
of  I  become  absolutely  Impossible.  It 

Iv-ill  be,  therefore,  advisable  for 
the  Japanese  to  cooperate  with 
Christians  and  their  friends  for 
°*  !  a  fundamental  solution  of  the 
problem. 

10.  (I)  Abolition  of  the  dis¬ 

criminatory  treatment.  (2)  For 
the  Immediate  purpose,  a  special 
arrangement  should  be  made  with 
America  to  facilitate  travclPn  -  .. 
Japanese,  13)  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  books  should  promo- 
mutual  understanding  and  friend - 
:  J*'1  By  change  of  profes- 

sors  between  the  two  countries, 
social  education  should  be  car- 
')  Japan  should  invite 


•  the  policy 


*  A.  5*.  B.  C.  D. 

■  15*.  G.  70*. 

9-  Not  much,  I  think.  Chris- 
unity  is  an  Oriental  religion,  not 
American. 

Giving  up  of  race  segrega- 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S..  and 
repression  of  nationalism  and  mili¬ 
tarism  on  both  sides  in  order  'o 
promote  the  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood  in  God’s  name. 


REISUKE  DANNO 


sidential  oleetlo 
Misunderstanding  ( 
Japan  from  the  p 
Eastern  Policy. 
Causes  arising  fro  it 


i  suspicion  existing  again 

■spectivo  of  American  F, 


i  actual  inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
noso  immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  the  living  of  American  working 
classes. 

Race  prejudice. 


9.  What  is  your  opinion  in 
Christian  missionary  work  amor 
races?  Will  the  racial  discriminat 
Immigration  law  hinder  Christian 
East? 


regard  to  the  future  of 
g  tho  so-called  colored 


Under  the  present  system  of 
state,  restriction  of  immigration  is 
bin  the  people's  freedom,  so  far 
there  is  good  reason  for  it. 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
criminntory  clause. 

This  will  be  a  serious  in  - 
ivenienco  for  Japan,  ns  a  na¬ 
tion  which  lias  been  sn  late  in  be¬ 
coming  a  party  to  international 
intercourse.  But  in  theory  wc 
cannot  but  accept  it. 

is  not  a  good  policy  at  any 
time  to  send  out  emigrants  witli- 
proper  training  as  to  customs, 
manners,  nnd  other  necessary 
tilings. 

I.  The  American  altitude  is 
entirely  wrong,  when  freedom  for 
nternationnl  intercourse  is  re¬ 
spected  in  all  civilized  countries, 
cannot  think  the  phrase 
meant  a  "threat"  in  any  sense. 
The  Japanese  people  are  honest 
and  respectful,  so  that  they  do  not 
commit  such  folly  ns  to  threaten 
another  nation.  Tho  moment  they 
are  determined  on  n  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  stop  until  they 
attain  their  object. 

•om  the  President's  stand¬ 
point.  ho  may  have  thought  it  clos- 
|  cd  after  his  approval  of  the  bill. 

I  but  this  idea  is  only  for  America; 

I  internationally  tlie  disagreement 

1.  This  may  bo  legal  in  theory,  has  jUBt  commenced,  and  will  be- 
but  between  nations  with  equnl  colne  complicated. 

honor  and  dignity,  such  freedom  S.  A.  22*.  B.  1*.  C.  2*.  D.10*. 
cannot  apply.  1  K-  G*.  F.  10*.  G.  50*. 

2.  The  law  in  question  entirely  9.  As  this  would  affect  thff 


excludes  Japanese,  while  other 
nationalities  are  admitted  with 
restriction,  so  thnt  it  Is  a  plain 
discrimination  against  Japanese. 

3.  Tho  bottom  of  tlie  question 
is  tlie  anti-Japanese  sentiment. 
It  Is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
discuss  such  details  of  regulation. 

4.  Emigrants  from  a  country 
are  ns  a  rule  those  who  are  un¬ 
fortunate  in  the  mother  country. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  policy. 

5.  It  Is  a  disadvantage  and  folly 
to  allow  such  attitude  on  either 
side;  It  will  only  intensify  the 
feeling  in  both  countries. 

6.  I  do  not  think  the  phraso, 
'grave  consequenees,”  meant 
'veiled  threat."  It  is  unnecessary 


tnl  elements  of  the  faith,  the  hin¬ 
drance  will  be  serious. 

10.  "Nothing  is  settled  until 
rightly  settled."  It  will  he  enough 
for  Congress  to  accept  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  words,  "unnecessary  nnd 
regrettable."  A  person  who  has 
insulted  another  is  responsible  to 
right  tho  wrong  done. 


RIKUJI  AKABOSH! 

A  Businessman 

1.  I  think  this  Is  necessary  for 
a  state  to  protect  -ts  own  Interests. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  tho 
discriminatory  clause. 

3.  I  think  thcro  Is  no  reason 


to  oppose  such  regulation,  on  the 
same  ground  as  I  answered 
Question  1. 

4.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  good 
policy.  It  was  rather  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  tho  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people. 

5.  This  is  an  extremely  un¬ 
reserved  anti-Japanese  attitude, 
quito  beneath  the  dignity  of  such 
a  great  nation  as  America  if.  I 
also  think  this  will  be  disadvant¬ 
ageous  to  America. 

G.  I  think  this  was  a  senti¬ 
mental  Interpretation  on  the  part 
of  American  politicians,  or  an 
advantage  taken  by  them  for  their 
own  purpose.  For  ihe  words  did 
not  really  mean  a  “threat,"  nc 
did  any  Japanese  entertai 
a  threat,  or  a  challenge  for  war. 

7.  I  do  not  think  it  closed. 

8.  A.  20  per  cent  D.  10  per 
cent  F.  30  per  cent  G.  40  per  cent. 

9.  It  will  hinder  for  sometime, 
but  ultimately  there  will  be  no 
hindrance,  because  Christianity 
has  been  established  in  Japan  on 
an  independent  foundation  of 
Oriental  character. 

10.  The  dispute  is  quite  like 
one  between  children,  in  which 
their  parents  have  been  obliged 
to  interfere.  Mutual  understand¬ 
ing  nnd  friendship  will  gradually 
malco  tho  children  understand  (he 
disadvantages  of  tho  qunrrol,  and 
the  parties  will  shake  hands  with 
a  happy  smile. 


•hen  tho  Japanese  become  truly 
•orth  respecting,  other  nations 
•ill  inevitably  approach  us 
friendship. 


UMENOSUKE  BESSHO 
An  Educationalist 


DR.  SAKUZO  YOSHINO 
An  Educator  and  Publicist 


Yes,  of  course. 

1  am  dissnstisfied  with  tho 
discriminatory  treatment, 
other  words,  the  ineligibility  to 
citizenship  does  not  constitute  1 
logical  standard  for  discrimina. 
tory  treatment- 

From  the  standpoint  referred 
n  my  answer  to  Question 
I  cannot  judge  as  a  Japanese, 
think  the  Americans  have  their 
reason  to  Justify  such  regula¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  a 
policy.  But  the  Government’ 
titude  nfter  sending  them  was 
very  improper. 

I  think  there  is  considerabli 
misunderstanding  among  th 
Americans,  and  for  that  misun¬ 
derstanding,  I  regret  to  say 
pan  is  responsible,  too. 

I  do  not  think  so.  Nor  do 
I  think  anyone  ought  to  think 
The  Jnpaneso  people  hnvo  had 
thought  of  a  “threat." 

7.  As  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
formula,  it  ought  to  be  consider- 
as  closed.  Tills  will  be  tho 
case  with  Japan;  if  it  be  conslder- 
.s  continued,  it  will  bo  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  morality. 

Nono  of  these  were  real, 
causes.  For  this  was  a  naturay 
outcome  of  the  changed  Amer-J 
ienn  immigration  policy  (stimui 
lated  and  strengthened  by  thd 

. >.  of  which  there  is  a  con-' 

sensus  of  opinion  among  the  best 
nformed  authorities. 

9.  The  effect  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  legislation,  which  is  a  pure¬ 
ly  political  matter,  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  be  only  temporary; 
there  will  be  no  hindrance  ulti¬ 
mately. 

As  a  Japanese.  I  will  speak 
of  Japan's  side  only-  Wc  should 
go  ahead  with  our  own  determina¬ 
tion  to  improve  ourselves.  For 


1.  Our  fathers  thought  so, 
the  -  Americans  have  taught 
Wu»t  It  should  not  bo  eo. 

(2.  I  inink  that  the  Americans 
ni'e  a  people  who  will  have  their 
own  ways.  I  am  not  dissatisfied 
with  anything.  History  tells 
that  a  small  nation  alono  would 
complain. 

3.  Satisfied  or  not— that  is  r 
the  question.  Eugenics  is  not  > 
nn  established  science.  America 
too  busy  a  country  to  apply  such 
a  "science."  The  Americans 
always  too  much  in  a  rush  to 
think  calmly. 

4.  Is  there  any  country 
earth  from  which  the  best  classes 
of  people  went  abroad  to  settle 
in  another  land  ’  Did  any  good 
English  men  go  to  Australia?  Are 
the  Americans  who  have  come  to 
Japan  the  best  among  the  people 
there  ? 

Great  as  tho  nation  is,  its 
people  nre  too  small-minded.  But 
tho  Japanese  excluded 
from  Australia,  too?  Do  they  get 
admittance  into  the  British 
Dominion  in  Africa? 

Please  put  this  question  to 
a  Jnpaneso  who  can  think  in 
English.  A  Japancso  who  thinks 
-'n  Japancso  could  not  find  a 
"threat"  in  the  phrase.  I  always 
think  it  is  n  common  role  for  the 
Japanese  to  be  threatened. 

7.  I  think  this  was  President 
Coolidgc's  hope.  The  Japanese 
may  be  silenced,  but  who  can  tell 
but  what  Congress  will  go  a  step 
further'  with  nnti-Japnnesc  mea¬ 
sure?  For  America  is  an  irres¬ 
ponsible  country. 

8.  A.  Some  perhaps.  B.  No, 
perhaps  not.  C.  Rather  than  this, 

1  think  it  was  the  consequence 
of  America's  participation  In  the 
European  war.  I  read  many 
advertisements,  or  propaganda  on 
"military  education,"  in  tho  Amer¬ 
ican  periodicals.  D.  Not  only  the 
Republicans,  but  the  Democrats 
also  arc  opposed  to  Japanese  Im¬ 
migration.  E.  Perhaps  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  arc  not  pleased,  becauso  tho 
Japanese  do  not  remain  children 
forever.  F.  Tills  and  O.  wero  the 
most  important  causes.  G.  But  the 
Americans  do  not  think  it  is  "pre¬ 
judice";  they  think  the  best  blood 
only  would  suit  tholr  purposes. 

I  do  not  think  the  hindrance 
will  lie  serious.  For  as  a  matter 
of  fact  It  is  the  Japanese  who  are 
^propagating  Christianity,  »o>  M 
Americans  who  are  no' 
flying  army.  There  is 


ISOO  YAMAGATA 
A  Journalist 

1.  Although  It  is  ideal  to  ullow 
all  men  to  live  wherever  they 
like  in  absolute  freedom,  it  would 
be  impossible  under  the  prevail, 
ing  international  morality. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
discrimination  against  colored 
races. 

3.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  such 
regulation  in  the  absence 
discrimination. 

4.  I  think  It  was  an  unwise 

5.  Such  is  an  attitude  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  great  nation. 

<1.  I  think  the  phrase  i: 
proper  in  such  a  letter.  But  the 
Japanese  people  as  a  whole  never 
entertained  such  thought 
"threat"  against  America. 

7.  -It  was  only  natural 
America  'to  comtder  it  closed. 
Japan  cannot  think  so. 

8.  I  think  G.  was  the  most 
mportant  cause,  though  all  others 
,vere  each  a  cause  to  some  extent. 

9  I  suppose-  the  American 
missionaries  will  gild  their  posi¬ 
tion  extremely  difficult.  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  often  blamed  for 
faithfulness  to  their  professed 
doctrine;  the  American  ncti 
endorsed  the  accusation. 

10.  I  think  the  best  policy 
-  withdraw  all  Japanese 
ulgrants  from  America,  to 
ove  the  root  of  tho  evil. 


Dr.  JUICHI  SOYEDA 
A  Publicist  and  Scholar 
Although  I  admit  such  fr 
dom,  it  is  necessary  to  base  such 
•estriction  on  fair  and  just 
grounds,  and  not  to  injuro 
other  nationality. 

I  am  opposed  to  tho  discri 
natory  clause  which  is  unreason¬ 
able. 

I  would  submit  to  tho  quota 
regulation,  if  it  is  general  and 
conditional, 

I  cannot  but  recognize  the 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  nnd  the  people 
sending  such  emigrants. 

I  am  opposed  to  such 
friction  ns  entirely  inconsistent 
with  reason. 

I  do  not  think  Ambassador 
Hanihara  used  the  phrase  to  mean 
threat.’’  Tlie  Japanese  people. 

_ simply  feared  of  grave 

quences  likely  to  grow  from  such 
unjust  legislation;  they  ha'- 
thought  of  threatening  Amor 

Whatever  America  thought  of 
tho  problem,  Japan  cannot  con¬ 
sider  it  closed.  She  should  not  be 
tisfied  until  full  justice  is  ostnb- 
ihed  between  the  two  countries. 
S.  A.  30*.  B.  If.  C.  2*.  D.  2*. 
E.  7*.  F.  G*.  G.  30*.  "H."  Harm¬ 
ful  and  unfounded  anti-Japanese 
propaganda  which  misled 
ican  public  opinion — 50* 

It  will  be  inevitable 
tian  propagation  to  meet 
serious  hindrance  on  account  of 
this  action  which  is  contrary  to 
tho  doctrine  preached. 

10,  It  is  necessary  for  both 
countries  to  enter  upon  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  tlie  problem  that  a  per¬ 
fect  and  proper  agreement  may  be 
concluded.  This  will  ho  vory  im¬ 
portant  for  tho  world  peace  anil 
civilization,  nnd  its  success  will 
depend  upon  the  cooperation  of 
1  and  America. 


RIICHIRO  HOASHI 
An  Educator  and  Writer 

.  Legally  yes,  until  nutlonul 
ereignty  is  limited  by  interna - 
of  kional  pact,  but  morally  no.  ir 
Chris-  \hp  interest  of  humanity. 

tian  nation  on  earth;  it  cannot  j  2.  >fj  objection  to  the  new 
he  said  that  tho  new  immigration  Immigration  law  but  what  1  am 
law  was  enacted  by  "a  Christian  ^igainst  Is  the  fact  thnt  tho  do¬ 


nation. 

10.  Neither  party  shall  flatter 
u>  other.  I  suggest  that  our 
brethren  In  America  had  better 
return  home,  lest  they  should  suf- 
more  by  staying  where  they 
unwelcome.  What's  tho  use 
of  arguing  tho  points  of  disagree¬ 
ments?  The  more  wc  discuss,  tlie 
nioro  we'll  disagree.  To  quit  Is 
bettor  than  quarrel  with  each 
other. 


turbed  interpretation  of  the  U.S- 
Constitution  makes  Japanese  In¬ 
eligible  to  citizenship.  That  Is 
the  crux  of  the  matter. 

3.  No  objection.  If  the  quota 
system  is  universally  npplied.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  race  or  nationality. 

•I  Of  course,  not.  Japan  must 
reap  the  fruit. 

6.  Recrudescence  of  medlavnl- 
ism  and  dcgencmtlon  to  bigoted 
national  egoism  of  Ihe  most  in-1 


No.  Especially  when  there 
Is  an  agreement  with  anothor 
country,  it  would  be  International 
morality  to  get  that  country’s  con¬ 
sent  for  such  restriction. 

2.  1  want  the  same  restriction 
as  for  European  nationalities. 

3-  Even  if  it  Is  only  nominal, 
we  must  accept  tho  condition 
equal  to  other  nationalities.  It 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  great  nation  to  ask  more. 

4  If  the  law  for  citizenship 
had  been  the  same  as  for  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities,  I  think  better 
classes  would  have  emigrated.  It 
w-us  not  particularly  a  bad  policy 
on  Japan's  part;  such  fact  Was 
inevitable. 

5-  I  cannot  sympathize  with 
eueh  an  attitude. 

5-  Threat  is  always  felt  by  a 
weaker  party;  it  was  a  disgrace 
for  America  to  Interpret  the 
phrase  as  meaning  a  "threat." 
No  Japanese  have  ever  thought 
of  threat;  we  arc  not  so  many 
"flies  that  try  to  bite  the  tortoise." 

7.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  closed. 

8.  A  10*.  B.  10*.  C.  10*.  D. 
10*.  E.  20*.  F.  10*.  G.  30*. 

9.  It  will  hinder. 

10.  If  the  discriminatory  clause 
is  eliminated  Japan  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied. 


TATSUJIRO  UCHIMURA 
A  Patent  Attorney 

1.  No,  1  do  not  think  a  stato 
can  restrict  immigration  by  dis¬ 
regarding  international  law  {ind 
international  good  faith. 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
absolute  prohibition,  instead  ot 
restriction. 

3.  I  cannot  accept  such  a 
quota;  a  quota  regulation  ought 
to  be  based  upon  Immigration 
census  of  a  more  recent  year. 
For  such  nationalities  as  sus¬ 
tained  changes  from  the  European 
war.  the  year  before  the  -war 
ought  to  have  been  chosen. 

4.  The  sending  of  the  lower 
classes  of  laborers  alone  was  due 
to  a  peculiar  circumstance,  rot 
to  a  policy.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  criticize  the  policy. 

5.  This  American  attitude  is 
entirely  contrary  to  tho  American 
principle  or  liberty  .oqunlfty  and 
fraternal  love. 

6.  Unless  intentionally 
strued,  the  phrase  could  not  mean 
t  "threat."  The  Japanese  people 
had  a  different  thought,  as  may 

1  clearly  from  the  actual 
state  in  this  country  since  then. 

I  do  not  think  It  closed,  as 
s  Japan  is  concerned. 

A.  5*.  B.  5*.  C.  5*.  D.  10*. 
E.  15*.  F.  101.  G.  50*. 

The  colored  races  will  have 
prejudice  against  Christianity 
preached  by  the  white  raco,  and 


i„,„ _ _  .  --uiu  invii<- 

International  assemblies  for  varl- 
a  Purpnde8  to  meet  In  Japan. 


YUKICHI  MIKAMI 
A  Journalist 

No’  1  a°  not  think  it  1)r0- 
mb-r  a  natl0n  t0  restrict  Im- 
mlgration  by  her  own  free  will 

al",  Greatly  dissatisfied 
.  h  the  Clause  which  excludes 
Japanese,  by  such 
term  as  "ineligible  to 
?  am  not 


an  indirect 
citizenship." 
---  opposed  to  the 

rvriion'  be“use  japan 

„  her  own  accord  had  agreed 

rYenU1"*  D°  by 

the  Gentlemen's  Agreement. 

J„herd -Wcre  man>’  P«nts  in 
Japans  emigration  policy  which 
were  objectionable. 

5-  I  cannot  account  for  the 
American  legislators'  psychology 
v  J  ;”osrL  They  are  clearly 
Trro?  k  Provisions  of  the 
ireaty  between  the  two  coun- 

C.  No,  I  do  not  think  It  meant 
a  threat"  |n  any  way.  It  was 
a  warning,  worthy  of  an  Ambas 
sador  from  a  friendly  nation. 

<-  No.  I  do  not  think  it  closed 
Japan  shall  further  protest 
against  the  legislation. 

S-  A.  30*.  b.  5*.  C.  5*.  D. 
5*.  E.  10*.  F.  20*.  G.  25*. 

J.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
fraternal  love  and  equality  and 
the  new  immigratfion  Law  are 
contradictory  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  colored  races  will  no  long¬ 
er  listen  to  the  American  mission¬ 
aries'  preaching. 

10.  Both  America  and  Japan 
should  entertain  no  suspicion  and 
prejudice  one  against  the  other, 
nnd  should  cooperate  for  promo¬ 
tion  of  human  welfare. 


what 


genuine  Christianity  is. 

A  plan  should  be  studied 
for  the  revision  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  law  so  ns  to  remove  tho  dis¬ 
criminatory  element,  nnd  estab¬ 
lish  perfect  equality  between 
nationalities. 


Dr.  JUNICHIRO  IMAOKA 
A  Civil  Engineer 
.  Yes.  but  I  am  opposed  to 
such  restriction  or  discrimination 
•iolating  tho  right  already  ac¬ 
quired  by  another  nation. 

shall  bo  satisfied  with  any 
treatment,  if  it  bo  equnl  to  nil 
foreigners. 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  tlie 
minatory  treatment. 

Looking  bnck,  I  do  not  think 
s  a  good  policy. 

Such  attitudo  is  unaccount - 
If  such  restriction  be  placed 
friendly  nationalities,  there 
>e  no  room  for  commercial 
ntercourse,  and  tho  world  will  re- 
n  to  the  days  of  seclusion. 


able. 


No, 


No. 


"threa 


thinking  of 


as  the  chief  cause;  C. 
re  subsidiary  causes, 
propagation  will  meet 
•erious  hindrance. 

Some  international  pact  liko 
tho  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  ought 
bo  concluded  to  deni  with  this 
Toblem. 


TAKANORI  NAKADA 
A  Businessman 

1.  When  there  is  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  one  nation 
which  is  the  party  thereto  has  no 
freedom  to  restrict  immigration 
without  the  other  party's  consent. 

2.  Clause  C  of  Article  13  of  the 
new  immigration  law  is  a  serious 
insult  aimed  at  Japan. 

3.  No.  I  cannot  accept  the  quo¬ 
ta  with  1890  as  its  basis. 

4.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  a  good 
policy. 

G.  Such  an  attitudo  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  American  na- 

6.  It  is  a  perversion  to  read  the 
phrase  as  a  "threat."  The  Japa¬ 
nese  peoplo  have  never  had  such  a 
thought. 

7.  I  do  not  think  it  closed. 

8.  A.  10*.  D.  20*.  E.  30*. 

10*.  G.  30*. 

).  Of  courso  it  will  meet  seri- 

s  hindrance.  There  nre  already 

number  of  well  known  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  cursed  America, 
Japan  hns  never  had  any 
hostile  sentiments  against'  Amer- 
50  that  the  friendly  relations 
soon  roturn  if  America  ab- 
from  any  action  that  would 
e  Japan's  pride. 


TOSHIO  FUJIWARA 

A  Businessman 

Tho  United  States  cannot  docido 
by  her  own  free  will  on  account 
1  agreement  with  another 
nation. 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  tho 
■  minatory  treatmont. 

If  tho  quota  bo  tho  snmo  for 
nil  nationalities  including  Japan, 
cannot  bo  holped. 

4,  Emigrants  nro  always  of 
wor  classes;  it  Is  not  duo  to  n 
policy. 

I  feel  most  displeased  about 
I  am  particularly  opposed 
(o  the  discriminatory  legislation, 
because  It  is  extended  to  thou-' 
other  classes  of  Japanese. 

1.  It  did  not  mean  a  "throat", 
It  was  fear  on  their  part. 


H.  TAKAGI 
An  Educationalist 

1.  Theoretically,  every  nation 

jglit  to  have  sucli  freedom. 

2.  Clause  C.  of  Artlclo  13. 

3.  Japan's  protest  was  against 
the  discriminatory  treatment,  and 

account  ot  America’s  promiso 
not  to  give  such  treatment. 

It  was  not  so  much  a  iviat- 
of  policy  as  a  natural  tondency, 
followed  by  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quences,  no  doubt. 

'  I  do  not  think  such  is  Aroer- 
nttitude. 

The  Jnpaneso  peoplo  had  no 
thought  of  a  "threat,"  nor  did 
Ambassador  mean  to  threaten 
America  when  he  used  tho  phraso. 

wo  must  rccognlzo  tho  fact 
that  It  particularly  offended  the 
Senators,  which  was  not  expected. 

As  a  matter  of  form  it  may 
bo  considered  as  "closed."  But  in 
subs'.unco  tho  problom  remains  to 
bo  solved.  Tiio  real  estimation  of 
tho  nation,  Japan  or  America,  will 
bo  determined  by  what  course 
either  will  take  nnd  what  solution 
either  will  offer. 

8.  A.  This  Is  an  Important  fac¬ 
tor  to  account  for  tho  Insertion  of 
tho  anti-Jnpnneso  clause.  F. 
Moreover.  Pacific  coast  anti-Ja¬ 
panese  agitators  succeeded  In 
influencing  Senators  in  their  lobby 
activities.  G.  Rather  than  more 
"raco  prejudice."  the  strong  Amer¬ 
ican  sense  of  raco  preservation 
Influenced  the  Congress  to  pass 
tho  bill. 

9.  I  think  Ihe  hindrance  is  very 
great.  The  missionaries  must  feel 
greatly  pained  over  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  should  thiH  incident 
bring  to  tho  colored  pooplo  their 
nice  consciousness,  it  will  bo  "a 
blessing  out  of  a  curse." 

111.  Mutual  understanding  nH  lii: 
ideals,  character  and  psychology 
of  both  peoples  will  lie  the  first  ■' 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS  IN  SESSION  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1921-22.  THIS  CONFERENCE  HAS  BEEN  FITTINGLY  DESCRIBED  AS  "THE  GREATEST  FORWARD  STEP  TOWARDS  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  AMITY  AND  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  WITHIN  THE  MEMORY  OF  MAN."  JAPAN  IS  SIGNATORY  TO  THIS  AGREEMENT  AND  SHE  HAS  FAITHFULLY  KEPT  ALL  PROMISES 

MADE  AND  PACTS  SUBSCRIBED  TO  ON  THAT  MEMORABLE  OCCASION. 


JAPAN  IS  APPRECIATIVE  OF 
THE  SANE  THINKING  STAND 
AMERICANS  ARE  TAKING 
Mr.  T.  Yukl 
tFrom  Page  12) 

because  the  Issue  was  unfortunat¬ 
ely  associated  with  domestic  poll, 
ties. 

It  need  hardly  bo  said  '.hat  there 
can  be  no  real  politics  or  diplom¬ 
acy  unless  It  is  based  on  justico 
and  closely  associated  with  econo¬ 
my.  Very  often,  however,  there 
have  been  would-be  politicians 
who  disregarded  justice  or  were 
ignorant  of  economy,  and  who, 
bent  on  promoting  their  own 
umbitious  schemes  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  did  not  scruple  to  devise 
outrageous  and  unjust  political 
or  diplomatic  practices.  History 
Is  full  of  Instances  illustrating 
how  the  harmful  operations  of 
those  politicians  very  often  bring 
about  disastrous  effect  in  internal 
hffairts  or  extend  relations. 

We  must,  however,  remember 
that  both  politics  and  diplomacy 
uro  controlled  nowadays  by  pcopli 
and  that  they  rest  on  democratic 
foundation.  They  no  longer  admit 
being  monopolized  by  so-called 
politicians.  In  theso  circumstances 
we  must  exert  our  best  to  promote 
domestic  and  International  ponco 
and  friendship  on  the  united  ef¬ 
forts  with  government. 

In  the  essential  feuturo  of  liii 
business  and  ns  regards  the  sphere 
of  his  nativity  a  bunKor  o 
tl-uder  is  no  longer  insuluted  but 
is  international.  As  u  banker  of 
Jnpnn,  therefore,  I  shall  try 
every  favorable  opportunity  that 
presents  Itself  to  minimize  inter¬ 
national  discord. 

The  intellectual  classes 
America  know  too  well  what  I 
have  stated  nbovo  and  for  the 
Bnk0  of  justice  are  desirous  of 
getting  our  understanding, 
ehall  try  to  respond  to  their 
wishes.  I  shall  appreciate  fully 
the  meaning  of  the  frlondly  re¬ 
lations  of  seventy  years  botwoen 
Amorlcn  and  Jnpnn  and  thq  most 
profound  sympathy  shown  us 
the  American  people  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  disaster 
rhnll  contribute  to  tho  best  of 
ability  toward  promoting  tho  i 
mertlal  relations  between 
two  countries,  America  hendlng 
the  list  in  the  volume  of  our  ex¬ 
port  and  import  trade.  I  sim 
1J‘  hope  that  tho  limit  of  mutual 
understanding  to  gradually 
larged,  that  the  misunderstanding 
which  the  American  nation  soem-i 
to  be  entertaining  towards  Japan 


Answers  To  Qtiestionaire  j 


6.  UCHIDA 
A  Diplomat 

The  admission  of  foreign 
immigrants  into  a  country- 
limited  by  tho  free  will  of  that 
:ountry,  but  us  diBcrimi 
.gainst  any  particular 
necessarily  invites  complaints  and 
protests  from  the  party  concerned 
the  limitation  should  be  effected, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Justice  und  equa¬ 
lity  if  the  country  taking  such  a 
step  means  to  mumtain  cordial  re¬ 
lations  with  other  members  of  the 
family  of  nutions. 

2.  Together  with  all  my  follow 
countrymen  I  consider  tho  dis¬ 
criminatory  clause  against  tho 
Japanese  immigrants  in  the  Im¬ 
migration  Act  of  1024  to  be  count- 
rary  to  the  principles  of  Jus. Ice 
and  equality,  and  to  bo  u  breach 
of  lntcrnat.'onul  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  American  peoplo. 

3.  1  have  no  oDjcction  to  the 
quota  if  it  iB  equally  applied  to  all 
nations  sending  immigrants  to  the 
United  States. 

4.  Even  before  the  "Gentle¬ 
men's  Agreement”  Was  made  the 
Japanese  Govcrnemnt  hud  neve 
encouraged  emigration  of  laborer, 

the  United  States.  The  puss 
Ports  were  issued  only  to  those 
peoplo  who  wore  invited  by  Amer¬ 
ican  employers  or  by  tho  pros¬ 
perous  economic  conditions  on  th< 
Pacific  coasts.  After  the  "Gentle¬ 
men's  Agreement,”  the  Jnpunesi 
Government  practically  stoppei 
emigration  of  tho  labor  class  t< 
America.  I  think,  therefore,  out 
country  is  not  responsible  for  tho 
prescnco  of  tho  Japanese  labor 
oluss  in  tho  United  States. 

m  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
discrimination  against  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  subjects,  such  discrimination 
being  an  insult  to  our  nation. 

6.  Whether  tho  phrase  "grave 
consequences"  used  in  the  letter 
of  Ambassador  Hnnihnra  address¬ 
ed  to  Socretnry  of  Stnte  Hughes 
can  be  construed  ns  a  threat  or 
not  depends  upon  international 
situation  at  tho  time.  Thnt  the 
phrnso  did  not  mean  any  threat 
is  thoroughly  explained  by  the 
second  letter  of  the  Ambassador 


bo  dispelled  ns  soon  ns  possible 
and  thnt.  awakened  to  tho  full 
sense  of  injustice,  of  the  ontl-Ja- 
panese  llgislation.  America  spa) 

speedily  revoko  It  on  her  own  ini 
UDtiVOi 


ulthough  it  was  too  late.  It 
quite  incomprehensible  to  me 
hoW  Borne  Senators  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  took  it  as  a  threat. 
Japan  was  not  in  a  position  to 
declare  war  on  the  United  States 
however  grave  might  be  the  mi¬ 
gration  issue,  for  our  tradition¬ 
al  f  riendship  for  the  American 
people  did  not  permit  us  to  con- 

ve  such  an  idea,  Any  man 

:h  common  sense  Bhould  have 
known  that  Japan,  even  if  she 
had  hostile  intentions,  was  not 
foolish  enough  to  fight  the  United 
States,  much  superior  to  her  in 
lilitary  strength,  supported  by 
almost  unlimited  economic  and 
financial  resources.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  evident  that 
Ambassador  Hnnihara  hod  no  in¬ 
tention  to  threaten  the  American 
people, 

7,  President  Coolidge  may  con¬ 
sider  tho  immigration  incident 
closed,  but  we  the  Japanese  na¬ 
tion  consider  it  otherwise.  The 
question  must  be  kept  open  until 
it  is  satisfactorily  settled  for  bot> 
nations. 

S.  I  cannot  say  how  much  each  of 
those  items  mentioned  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  contributed  to  the  passage  of 
the  Japanese  exclusion  clause.  My 
to  your  question  is  only 
hypothetical.  I  presume  that  in 
America  there  are  some  people 
Who  uro  friends  of  justice  and 
international  dealings, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  egoists  who  always  look 
after  nothing  but  thoir  own  in¬ 
terests.  tho  general  interests  of 
the  country  being  out  of  their 
sight  nnd  they  having  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  Justice  and  fairness  towards 
foreign  nations.  The  former  were 
naturally  opposed  to  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Japanese  in  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  immigration  nnd  express¬ 
ed  their  views  in  the  press  nnd 
speeches,  but  not  being  organized 
they  failed  to  take  strong  concrete 
action  in  the  Congress:  while  the 
latter  including  the  labor  class  nnd 
politicians,  who  desired  to  secure, 
in  the  state  as  well  ns  in  the  na¬ 
tional  elections,  the  Votes  of  those 
who  could  not  compete  with  Japa¬ 
nese  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
wero  organized  for  the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  immigrants,  nnd 
making  use  of  their  political  ma¬ 
chines  they  made  desperate  efforts 
and  brought  Irresistible  pressure 
upon  politicians  of  Congress.  Thnt 
Is  why  the  antl-Japatiose  clause 
was  paused,  although  most  news¬ 


papers  in  that  country  appeared 
to  be  opposed  to  such  a  measure. 
We  must  hold,  however,  the  whole 
American  nation  responsible  for 
the  injustice  committed  against 
Japan  by  their  agents  in  Congress. 

9.  The  discrimination  against 
different  races  in  the  new  Im¬ 
migration  Act  has  made  the  Work 
of  American  missionaries  in  the 
Far  East  quite  useless,  particular¬ 
ly  in  Japan.  Who  would  listen  to 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries 
from  n  so-called  Christian  nation 
who  do  not  follow  the  teachings 
of  Christ  nnd  commit  injustice 
against  those  to  whom  they 
preach?  In  Japan  Christianity  is 
now  well  rooted  and  is  going  to 
grow  steadily  without  any  foreign 
assistance  or  interference.  Those 
American  citizens  who  contribute 
to  tho  fund  for  sending  mission¬ 
aries  to  Japan  could  make  better 
use  of  their  money  for  missionary 
work  ut  home, 

10.  One  of  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  is  to  remove  the  source  of 
international  irritations;  thnt  is 
to  say,  to  repeal  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  discrlmina- 


By  MOTOSHIGE  OSEKO, 
Hoad  of  Social  Eduoation  Bureau, 
Tokyo  Municipality 

1.  When  nationalism  is  every¬ 
thing  as  it  is  today,  a  nation  may 
have  such  freedom,  but  in  a  high¬ 
er  stage  of  civilization  there  will 
be  no  Buch  freedom, 

2.  The  American  attitude  to  ex¬ 
clude  nationalities  ineligible  to 
citizenship  is  intolerable. 

3.  I  cannot  accept  it  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped.  As  Japanese  Im¬ 
migrants  are  cuusing  such  trouble, 
it  inuy  be  wiser  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  sending  them  at  all. 

4.  "A  good”  or  "bad"  policy  is 
not  the  question;  It  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  immigrants  that  they  belong 
to  lower  classes. 

6.  The  Americans  are  too 
nervous,  and  too  narrow-minded. 
At  the  same  ;imo,  we  must  not 


tory  clause  against  Japaneso  at 
the  earliest  possible  occasion,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prohibit,  on 
the  part  of  Japan,  emigration  to 
America  of  a  certain  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  considered  undesir¬ 
able  in  that  country. 


overlook  the  fact  that  anti-Japan- 
ism  is  rooted  in  raco  prejudice, 
and  such  is  tho  tendency  which 
none  can  stop  after  many  years' 
constant  agitation  in  the  Unltod 
States. 

6.  Because  the  phrase  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  "veiled  threat," 
some  American  politicians  were 
offended  nt  it.  Or  one  might  say, 
they  took  advantage  of  it.  Some 
Japanese  had  such  a  thought, 

7.  President  Coolidge  may  have 
really  thought  it  closed,  but  1 
think  anti- Japanism  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  civilization  makes  such 
progress  us  to  stop  it. 

8.  G,  Cause  No,  1. 

F.  Cuuse  No.  2. 

E.  Cause  No.  3. 

A.,  B„  C.  &  D.  are  all  not 
very  important. 

9.  This  will  probably  prove  an 
incentive  for  Japanese  Christians 
to  become  independent  of  foreign 
support.  Religion  transcends  state, 
but  in  fact  it  is  not  so  developed. 
In  quantity  the  Christian  religion 
in  Japan  may  be  affected  by  tho 
anti-Japanese  legislation,  but  in 
quality  it  may  be  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  it, 


ITARU  Nil. 

A  Gr'itlo 

1.  I  think  a  nation  can  do  so 
by  her  own  free  will  .particularly 
the  United  States  which  hag  not 
joined  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  international 
friendship,  whether  it  should  re¬ 
quire  another  nation's  consent. 

2.  Such  a  poor  socialist  as  1 
am  suffers  from  various  discrimi¬ 
natory  treatments  and  exclu¬ 
sion  even  in  my  own  country.  1 


10.  This  is  a  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  for  It  Is  a  racial  problem. 
The  real  friendship  between  Japan 
and  America  will  be  impossible 
until  the  world  progress  from  mili¬ 
taristic  national. sni  to  internation¬ 
al  association,  without  any  arma¬ 
ment  for  warlike  ambition.  For 
the  present,  -  therefore,  I  think 
Japan  should  withdraw  all  her 
emigrants  from  America,  to  hotter 
maintain  friendship. 

Tho  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries  will  be  constantly 
threatened  so  long  as  tho  world 
morality  is  low,  und  each  nation 
stands  upon  narrow  nationalism. 


am,  theroforo,  particularly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  discriminatory 
Immigration  law  of  America 
which  is  a  capitalistic  country. 

4.  I  do  not  understand  why 
labor  unions  in  America  should  be 
opposed  to  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
letariat,  Instead  of  sympathizing 
with  them. 

6.  I  think  this  is  too  narrow¬ 
minded. 

6.  It  depends  upon  the  mental 
condition  of  tho  reader  whether 
to  interpret  the  phrase  as  a 
"threat,"  or  not.  Tho  words  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  thought  of 
the  Japanese  people  at  the  time; 

8.  A.  10*.  D.  30*.  E.  25*.  F. 
15*.  G.20*. 

0.  I  do  not  think  it  will  hinder. 

10.  Whatever  course  may  be 
taken  for  friendship  between  tho 
two  countries,  permanent  solution 
will  be  impossible,  so  long  as  the 
two  countries  stand  on  the  capi¬ 
talistic  principle.  Tho  people  in 
both  countries  must  give  up  capi¬ 
talistic  Nationalism  and  both  na¬ 
tions  should  approach  each  other 
for  true  mutual  understanding. 
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The  United  States  Has  Not 
Followed  Her  Traditional 
Policy  Of  Love  Of  Liberty 


Mrs.  Kulko  Imiztiwu  was 
born  In  St.  Clmrlcs,  111.,  nnd 
studied  at  the  University  at 
Chicago  and  Hostun  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  her  marriage 
to  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Ina- 
zkm'u  at  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia,  she  came  to  Japan  and  hue 
been  teaching  ever  since.  She 
is  hostess  of  Kamakura  Rest 
Home  for  Christian  Workers, 
and  is  an  ardent  Pacifist. 

Notwithstanding  the  hosts  of  in 
(cresting  and  enlightening  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Japai 
Times  nnd  other  Knglish-lnngung 
papers  during  the  past  season,  this 
question  still  remains  unanswered, 
although  asked  again  and  again, 
viz..  Why  did  the  United  States 
Congress  'make  so  much  trouble 
internationally  for  so  slight 
gain — if  it  is  a  gain — ns  the  addi¬ 
tional  exclusion  of  1-16  Japanese 
immigrants  a  year?  And,  second, 
why  did  the  people  support  such 
seemingly  needless  nnd  even  cri 
minnl  legislation? 

Mr.  Zumoto,  of  the  Herald  o 
Asia,  has  hinted  at  the  real  reu 
son.  but  so -far  ns  I  know  tin 
"psychology  of  the  man  in  tin 
street."  of  which  Viscount  Kaneko 
speaks  so  significantly,  lias  not 
vet  been  set  forth  in  detail.  With 
your  kind  permission,  therefore,  I 
propose  to  present  an  explanation 
which  will  completely  answer  the 
two  questions  given  nbove — ques¬ 
tions  which  come  up  again  ant 
again  and  will  not  down  by  th< 
application  of  superficial  nnswers 
invective,  emotional  appeals,  01 
ingenious  suggestions. 

Discrimination  For  Japanese 
Hirst  let  us  examine  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  nnd  Naturalization  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  Oi 
p.  137  of  the  Documents  recentl; 
published  by  the  Foreign  Office  it 
Japan,  we  read: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that 
Jnpan  be  placed  under  the  quota, 
since  the  immigration  from  that 
country  under  the  1S90  census 
would  thus  be  reduced  to  n 
minimum.  It  has  been  stated 
that  Japan  would  accept  that 
solution.  Thnt  plan,  however 
is  most  objectionable  because  it 
would  at  once  place  Japan's 
nationals  in  the  United  States 
in  conflict  with  our  naturaliza¬ 
tion  laws,  and  it  would  also  dis¬ 
criminate  in  fnvor  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  as  against  all  other  Asia! 
races  ineligible  to  citizenship." 
Now  if  America’s  naturalization 
laws  are  never  to  be  changed,  nnd 
if  all  Orientals  are  to  bo  for 
excluded  from  Western  lands,  this 
reasoning  may  have  some  force, 
but  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  us  be¬ 
cause  it  implies  too  much  and  is 
too  brief.  Let  us  go  deeper  into 
the  subject.  And  first  let  us 
digress  in  order  to  review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  insofar 
as  it  throws  light  upon  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem. 

The  Nordic  Race 
Formerly  Japan  thought  of 
America  as  more  altruistic  than 
she  really  was.  but  now  the  world 
at  large  is  criticizing  her  for  the 
opposite  tendency.  Since  the 
great  war  she  has  developed  on 
extreme  nationalistic  bins,  united 
with  her  characteristic  material¬ 
ism.  Her  present-day  slogan  'TOO 
per  cent  American"  evidences  too 
complacent  n  satisfaction  in  the 
specific  culture  already  attained 
nnd  far  too  little  appreciation  of 
the  elements  which  nre  lacking  in 
her  own,  but  might  easily  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  alien  civilization. 
Note  Schurman's  speech  before  the 
Rotary  Club  at  Tientsin  and  re¬ 
cent  magazine  articles  on  selec¬ 
tion  of  immigrants;  also  Tagore's 
gently  sarcastic  allusion  to  Amer¬ 
ica's  Nordic  race  predilection. 

Is  it  true  thnt  Uncle  Sam  even 
posed  ns  the  Greatheart  Japan  has 
fondly  imagined  him  to  be  ever 
since  the  days  of  Townsend  Har¬ 
ris?  Americans  are  often  called 
idealists,  but  nre  they  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  kind?  Of  noble  exceptions 
there  are  many,  wo  nil  know,  but 
how  about  the  mass?  Over  nnd 
over  again  Japan  speaks  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  justice  and  humanity,  per¬ 
haps  because  "the  square  deal," 
to  express  Rooseveltinn  honesty,  is 
so  often  used  by  them  nowadays 
But  is  it  not  from  her  enrly  his¬ 
tory  that  America  has  gained  her 
reputation  for  loving  liberty  and 
democracy.  Justice  nnd  humanity? 
Surely  a  people  who  wrenched 
their  independence  from  the  mother 
country  at  such  a  price  would 
never  deny  liberty  to  others,  so  it 
has  been  thought  and  said.  And 
again,  in  the  Civil  War.  did  she 
not  send  forth  her  sons  in  multi¬ 
tudes  to  secure  liberty  nnd  justice 
for  the  negro,  later  oven  amending 
the  Constitution  to  this  end? 

Many  Dark  Pages 
From  the  beginning  tlio  Puritans 
came  to  the  New  World  for  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  but  soon  denied  this 
boon  to  others.  Following  the 
unrk  history  of  injustice  and 
rruelty  to  the  Indian,  only  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  a  tardy  justice 
found  favor  in  the  policies  of 
legislators  Read  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson's  "Ramona"  for  the  story 
of  how  California  obtained  from 
the  "Native  Americans"  and  their 
-Mexican  neighbors  the  soil  which 
she  is  now  denying  to  Orientals. 
After  fighting  the  bloodiest  war  in 
her  history  for  the  sake  of  the 
Muve  and  national  unity,  has  not 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South 


Permitted  the  practical  dlsfrnn 
chisement  of  the  negro?  Afti 
repeatedly  stuting  thnt  they  wei. 
taking  part  in  tho  European  wu 
to  defeat  tho  principle  of  "mlgli 
makes  right."  and  "to  mnko  th' 
world  safe  for  democracy,"  did  no 
Americana  withdraw  from  th' 
organization  of  peuce,  nnd  did  no 
Senator  Beveridge  claim  that  i 
for  altruistic  reasons  the.' 
bad  sent  men  and  motley  abroad? 

-entity,  then,  America  b 
chiefly  concerned  with  what  wil 
benefit  her  own  citizens,  why  did 
her  doors  so  wide 
bidding  the  world  come  in?  Pnrt- 
wo  believe  from  selfish  nnd 
tly  from  noble  reasons.  Euro¬ 
pean  nationals — Germans,  Swede.' 
ns.  Bohemians,  and  others— 
ontributed  both  brawn  nnd 
brain  to  make  the  United  States 
the  powerful  nation  she  has  be¬ 
come.  Tho  immigrants  at  first 
laborers  in  city  nnd 
country,  as  farm  nnd  factory 
hands,  nnd  as  house  nnd  office  ser 
■ants.  America  became  proud  of 
ier  reputation  as  a  homo  for  the 
oppressed  of  nil  nations,  and  cele¬ 
brated  this  in  song  and  story 
'The  land  of  tho  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,"  at  first  ut¬ 
tered  in  pride,  became  almost  a 
byword  later,  when  America's 
ideals  grew  more  materialistic. 
But  tho  country  was  so  vast  in 
xtent  and  so  many  strong  men 
rerc  needed  to  open  up  new  ports, 
that  all  were  welcomed  and  easily 
found  places  for  themselves  in  the 
tew  republic. 

The  Color  Question 
In  the  south,  where  labor 
equired  in  the  tobacco  nnd  cotton 
fields,  slaves  were  brought  in,  and 
while,  tho  morality  of  tliei: 
limitation  was  no  doubt  questioned 
from  the  first,  yet  the  South  wa* 
so  largely  aristocratic  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  practice  thnt  tho  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blacks  met  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  and  soon  became  part 
of  the  established  policy. 

However  Northern  protests  be¬ 
came  increasingly  emphatic,  and 
from  1861-5  the  Civil  War 
fought  to  preserve  American  prin¬ 
ciples  and  extend  American  rights 
to  the  negro.  From  this  point  on 
American  history  begins  to  change. 
The  northern  people  who  wont 
south  for  business  or  pleasure  be 
gnji  to  understand  and  adopt  thi 
southern  attitude  townrd  th 
negro,  and  gradually  both  sections 
approached  more  nearly  in  their 
policy.  The  South  freely  admits 
that  slavery  is  an  indefensible 
tution  nnd  does  not  desire 
bring  it  back  but  tho  North, 
stead  of  insisting  upon  perfect 
equality  for  the  negro,  is  nequiesc- 
serious  infringements  of  the 
Constitution  and  even  tolerating 
and  sometimes  imitating  the 
fiendish  practice  of  lynching, 
though  this  evil,  we  nre  glad  to 
ly.  is  steadily  decreasing. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the 
niversity  of  Chicago,  a  noted 
lecturer  spoke  on  the  race  ques¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  negro 
and  afterwards  in  student  confer- 
noticed  thnt  the  general 
conclusion  seemed  to  be  that 
happy  solution  was  well-nigh  i 
possible  because  of  tho  differei 
and  this  I  think  is  pi 
haps  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
America  now.  Removal 
ica  en  masse  was  suggested 
and  found  impracticable,  as  also 
rgestion  to  segregate  the 
negroes  in  some  one  state  of  the 
union.  Booker  Washington' 
scheme  of  industrial  education,  as 
ied  out  at  Tuskegee,  met 
general  approval  and  financial 
support,  but  he  himself  was  social¬ 
ly  ostracized,  even  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  by  the  whole  of  the 
South.  Just  recently,  ns  wo  nil 
know,  very  serious  race  riots  took 
place  in  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  country.  In  Chicago  and 
Washington  the  conditions  ap¬ 
proximated  a  race  war.  Serious 
question  is,  very  few  in¬ 
deed  advocate  social  equality  for 
the  negro,  yet  is  not  this  after  all 
what  must  come  before  we  can 
obtain  complete  justice  for  Orien¬ 
tals? 

American  Indians 
Several  decades  ago  a  second 
,ce  problem  assumed  serious 
proportions,  when  tho  conscience 
of  the  people  was  aroused  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
As  the  latter  are  tho  true  native 
Americans,  no  excuse  can  be  given 
for  abridging  their  rights  except 
the  immaturity  of  these  Children 
of  Nature,  who  nre  Just  emerging 
nomadic  or  semi-civilized 
state.  At  present  material  nnd 
educational  advantages  nnd  poli¬ 
tical  rights  are  being  given  to  an 
almost  embarrassing  extent,  per¬ 
haps  to  atone  for  past  greed  and 
cruelty  in  days  when  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  that  "the  only  good 
Indian  was  n  dead  Indian." 

Tho  third  case  of  race  conflict 
was  the  clash  with  the  Chinese 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  history 
American  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  is  too  well  known  in  the 
Far  East  to  need  recounting  here; 
nnd  now  the  fourth  case  of  racial 
contact  is  under  consideration: 

...  ided  into  two  problems: 
(1)  incoming  Japanese,  and  (2) 
those  already  domiciled  in  Amer- 
lv„.  The  whole  question  has  been 
greatly  complicated  by  constant 
confusion  as  to  which  class  was 
being  considered.  It  -is  not  almost 
certain  that  this  confusion  has 
been  encouraged  for  a  definite 


LONG  EXISTING 

BARRIER  BETWEEN 
TWO  COUNTRIES 


Mrs.  Kiku-ko  Yaniano  is 
Secretary  of  tho  Japanese 
Women's  Suffrage  League. 
She  is  engaged  actively  In 
women's  social  welfare  work. 

I  am  one  of  those  Japanese  who 
as  individuals  feel  profoundly 
grateful  for  extraordinai  y  benefits 
spiritual  and  material  Japan  has 
received  from  the  United  States.  1 
do  not,  however,  consider  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  is  in 
possession  of  perfect  justice  and 
humanity.  But  I  have  learnt 
to  respect  and  honor  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  lyhat  they  have  done 
for  Japan.  Having  come  in 
contact  with  tho  anti- Japanese  le¬ 
gislation,  I  now  begin  to  think 
that  we  ought  to  look  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  to  what  America  really  is. 

Between  tho  two  countries  there 
has  been  n.n  insurmountable  bar- 
consisting  of  difference  in 
national  character,  customs  and 
habits,  as  well  ns  in  individual 
training.  The  gup  was  consider¬ 
ed  so  wide  that  mutual  inter¬ 
course  and  understanding  were 


supposed  to  bo  quito  impossible.  THERE  ARE  MANY 

Tho  manner  of  living  of  thoso  Ja- 


who  went  to  the  United 
Slates  gave  a  slrungo  Impression  to 
tho  Americans,  nnd  their  habits 
mndo  themselves  disugrcoablo  with 
them.  That  was  all  becauso  of 
tho  different  environments 
which  they  had  lived.  Perhaps 
the  compnrativoly  lower  standard 
of  living  of  tho  Japanese  laborers 
who  wont  there  brought  about 
decline  In  wages  for  tho  American 
laborers.  It  oIho  probably 
Icrloratod  tho  conditions  of  labor. 

Industry  Wins  Hnto 
But  I  wonder  whether  such  al¬ 
one  could  constitute  n  good  reason 
for  tho  discriminative  treatment 
accorded  to  tho  Japanese  laborers, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  liberty 
and,  equality  which  the  Amer¬ 
icans  always  proclaim  as  their 
own  principles.  True,  tho  Amc: 
icans  could  not  feel  pleasant 
about  tho  peculiarities 
Japanese  resident  among  them. 
At  the  samo  time,  they  ought 
to  consider  the  fact  that  the  Ja¬ 
panese  have  borne  all  sorts  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  pains.  They  are  born 
farmers,  a  people  who  have  learnt 
patient  labor,  not  like  thoso 
nindic  people  who  know  nothing 
of  settled  life. 

In  tho  midst  of  insult  and 
cule,  the  Japanese  laborers  have 
cultivated  tho  waste  land,  which 
has  turned  out  fruitful  by  tho  very 
of  thoso  hard  looking 
rs.  This  was  a  return  they 
unawares  for  many  benefits 
Japan  had  reaped  through  her  as¬ 
sociation  with  tho  outside  world, 
and  America  is  the  nullon  that 
led  us  out  of  isolation,  for  which 
wo  always  feel  grateful. 

Women's  Task  To  Heal 
The  annual  increase  of  th' 
panesc  population  in  the  United 
States  hus  no  doubt  been 
urpnse  to  tne  Americans, 
he  mere  surprise  could  not 
.  good  reason  for  an  anti-Japa- 
iese  legislation,  which  is  an 
come  ot  narrow  minded 

mi,  and  selfish  nationalism, 
k  Oriental  nation  has  been 
i  victim  of  mistaken  patno- 
ler  prestige  has  been  tram¬ 
pled  down. 

'thelcss  we  will  take  a  cal- 
w  of  the  matter.  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  Americans 
ould  uphold  justice.  I  know 
there  are  some  American  women 
ceroly  hope  for  human- 
love  unu  peace.  Why 
should  the  Americans,  who  would 
altiuism  by  Christianity, 
cruel?  I  did  not  think 
they  could.  O,  American  women  1 
your  power.  Your 
power  has  been  b'o  slgnMly  de¬ 
monstrated  by  your  triumphant 
prohibition  and  suf¬ 
fragettes'  movement!,'. 

While  we  plead  to  you 
like  tills,  let  us  Japanese 
■omen  look  Into  oursei 
nut  we  may  correct  wlmti 
mistakes  wc  might  discover  in  1 
jives.  Let  us  further  ehdei. .  -• 
i  understand  America  better,  its 
ationnl  conditions,  and  its  pecu¬ 
liar  sentiments  und  life,  that 
mutual  efforts  us  women  may 
contribute  to  the  entire  removal  of 
disagreeable  discrimina 
near  future. 


FAIR  AMERICANS 
II ELFIN G  US  NOW 


i  the  1 


cillc  ( 


tutor 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
know  very  well  how  superior 
almost  every  respect  the  Japanese 
to  the  negroes,  but  a  majority 
of  voters  consider  the  inclusion  of 
separate  race  in  tho  body  politic 
i  a  great  misfortune,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  experience  with  the 
negroes  are  determined 
make  the  attempt,  even  to  assimi- 
ito  the  Japanese.  They  do  not 
ish  any  Japanese  to  live  per 
nently  in  the  United  States, 
gain'  social  equality,  or  to  become 
itizens  with  tho  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  others  enjoy.  This 
shown  clearly  by  the  present 
,'s  against  naturalization  inter¬ 
marriage,  landownership  and  leas, 
ing,  etc. 

Unnecessary  Affront 

But  tho  question  how  to  per- 
iade  thoso  already  settled  in 
America  to  leave  is  a  difficult  one, 
especially  as  their  American-born 
children  are  citizens  at  birth  and 
own  land  at  maturity  even  if 
allowed  to  hold  it  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  parents  be¬ 
fore  that  time.  These  hardy 
pioneers  have  persevered  in  spite 
of  the  inconveniences,  persecution 
and  repeated  deprivations  they 
suffered,  and  many  of  them 
justly  proud  of  the  success 
they  havo  achieved  and  the 
American  friends  they  havo  made. 
Tho  Pacific  coast  agitators  have 
been  able  to  limit  immigration 
rigidly  for  some  years  past  but 
has  been  accomplished  only 
by  dint  of  continued  bitter  and 
often  unscrupulous  agitation.  If 
the  Gentlemen's  Agreement, 
the  anti-alien  land  laws,  und  other 
discriminatory  legislation  have  not 
succeeded  in  discouraging  the 
Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
iVhat  will  do  it?  An  exclusion 
aw,  it  is  thought,  may  effect  the 
•elease  desired,  and  hence  tho 
obduracy  of  Congress  in  insisting 
upon  absoluto  exclusion  with  no 
compromise  whatever.  "An  un- 
iecessary  affront  to  a  friendly  na¬ 
tion,"  it  is  denominated  by  fair- 
nded  people,  but  yel 
Tiors  and  perpetrators 
'filing  to 


(And  yet  even  the  most  determined- 
advocates  of  exclusion  say  they 
have  no  desiro  to  insult  the  Japa¬ 
nese  or  even  annoy  them,  that 
iliey  arc  merely  protecting  their 
own  people.) 

i  Unboaarble 


perunce, 


counter-measures 


Exeh 

But  if  this  extrenio  meusun 
fails,  to  drive  away  the  Japanese 
on  the  Pacific  coast  what  further 
deprivation  can  be  devised?  Most 
assuredly,  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  deprive 
American- born  Japanese  children 
ot  citizenship  Will  next  bo  urged, 
since  tho  preliminary  resolutions 
havo  already  been  introduced  into 
avid  Senate  by  Messrs. 

Jones,  Johnson,  und  Raker.  Seo 
pp.  28,  2'J  ot  "Ollicial  Documents." 

On  what  grounds  will  this  amend- 
,ent  be  recommended  to  tlio  peo- 
le?  If  the  ineligibility  of  tho 
i  rents  to  citizenship  is 
enough,  it  will  doubtless  be 

Mongolians  are  forbidden 
by  California  law  to  marry  Cau- 
,  these  children  would  be¬ 
come  "undesirable  citizens"  anc 
should  be  disfranchised. 

Now  if  wo  who  are  trying  U 
understand,  though  we  do  not 
justify,  this  obstinate  race  pride 
in  America,  can  only  persuade  tho 
people  ot  the  United  States  to  give 
all  up  once  for  all,  friendship 
may  still  be  preserved,  and  by  a 
gradual  process  of  adjustment 
vital  assimilation  may  be  brought 
about,  such  an  amalgamation  as 
compromise  or  subterfuge 
effect.  If  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  becuusc  of  American  sensi- 
to  suggestions  from  out¬ 
side,  wo  should  got  the  principle 
racial  equality  conceded  in  a 
•Id  council,  whether  the  League! 
of  Nations  or  30ine  other,  and 
should  then  work  for  its  accop-  few 
tance  by  Greut  Britain  and  Amer-  anti-Jnpnnism.  but  also  the  Amer- 
und  wait  for*  its  gradual  ap-  ,can  nationalism-  I  am  sure  such 
plication  to  domestic  legislation.  ,  t  to_ 

Gulick  and  tho  Federal  "'ensures  alii  be  the  mst  step  io 
Council  aro  saying  Jupan  will  uc-1  wards  the  solution  of  the  Jnpa- 
cept  exclusion,  if  done  politely,  are  nesi.. American  problem,  and  fur- 


Miss  F.  Ichikawa  may  1 
said  to  be  the  foremost  lai 
among  the  new  women  of  J; 
pan.  She  studied  in  Amerii 
and  since  her  return  lias  tic' 
connected  with  women’s  pol 
ticnl  us  well  ns  social  mov 
ments.  Sho  is  a  popular  wi 
ter  nnd  Is  known  widely  i 
Japan. 

Not  us  a  Japanese,  but  as 
individual  person,  I  wish  to  c 
alder  tho  anti-Japanese  problem 
before  us,  from  a  humanitarian 

viewpoint. 

There  is  not  much  difference  be- 
veen  Japan  and  the  United  States 
In  tho  fact  that  either  country 
i  state  not  only  excludes 
ther  for  its  own  Interest,  or  pride, 
but  also  Invades,  and  massacres, 
the  pretext  of  "patriotism' 
which  Is  so  much  appreciated,  and 
encouraged. 

Accordingly  I,  as  a  Japanese, 
feel  ashamed  to  protest  against 
tho  immigration  law  which  the 
United  States  has  enacted  from 
her  own  national  policy. 

Viewed  from  the  present  day': 
nationalism,  the  step  taken  by  the 
United  States  may  be  considered 
proper  and  legitimate,  just 
Secretary  ot  Stale  Hugnes  said. 
But  I  can  by  no  means  justify 
what  is  called  "nationalism." 
Such  vices  or  even  crimes  as  hat¬ 
red,  exclusion,  and  murder  which 
unpardonuuic  Detween  in 
duals,  are  considered  as  proper 
and  excellent  virtues  betW' 
states.  Is  this  justifiable? 

So  long  as  nations  stick  'c  such 
nationalism,  there  will  be  no 
of  international  dispute,  and  • 
pllcacy.  It  so  we  .must  expect  that 
unprecedented  tragedy  ot  world 
will  be  repeated  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Not  Utopia  But  Practical 
,  lu  order  to  put  an  end  to  such 
i-ugedles  and  crimes.  I__think  it 


latlon  of  Justice  and  hunian- 
ind  create  new  ideals  about 
religions, "  customs,  and 
Hi's  common  to  all  mankind, 
e  will  be  no  solution  for  the 
J  >  panesc  problem  other  than 
li  will  be  ot  course  a  very 
ult  matter  to  reconstruct  the 

foundation. 

this  purpose,-  It  will  be 
t.j  •  nuilgo  tne  present 
ale,  and  social  systems 
are  based  upon  selt  In 
ill  also  bo  neejessar; 
icn  in  such  a  way  as 

. c  selfish  nnd  exclusive 

according  to  their  environments 
A  slate  so  reconstructed  will  be 
entirely  different  from  one  wc  find 
now.  But  I  do  not  think  this  will 
be  realized.  The  question  is  he 
to  minimize  sacrifices,  and  how 
approach  tho  ideal. 

When  almost  all  Japanese  pro¬ 
claimed  for  boycotting  of  An 
goods,  exclusion  of  Ameri 
replenishing  of  national 
.-c-s,  and  enforcement  of  tem- 


which  r 
est.  it 
educate 
to  bei 


against  tho  anti- Japanese  legis¬ 
lation,  I  Mono  promoted  a  peace 
•emont,  and  an  antl-mllitarls- 
niovement  as  better  measures, 
emphasizing  that  such  would  be 
the  iuundamental  solution  of  the 
I  was  sure  that  "tlib 
insult  given  by  tho  Americans  to 
Japan"  of  which  the  Japanese 
were  so  indignant  could  be  ef¬ 
fectually  wiped  away  by  such 
measures  only- 

Humanity  Should  reign 
„„  the  samo  time,  I  exhorted 
my  fellow  nationals  that  they 
ought  to  cooperate  with  those 
Americans  who  aro  devoted  to  the 
causo  of  humanity— I  know  there 
such  In  that  country— for  the 
promotion  ot  friendship  betwen 
countries,  and  mitigation 
of  the  anti-Japanese  agitation. 
These  Americans  who  arc  not  a 
opposed  not  only  to  the 


they  not?  But  this  is  stating 
far  from  true  of  the  people 
■  cannot  accopt  exclusion.  Wt 

_ „.„st  insist  that  America’s  out- 

__  no.  of-date  naturalization  laws  shall 
modify !  be  changed  in  favor  of  oil  Orien- 


. vitals.  Then  Oriental  immigrants 

American  I  may  be  restricted  by  such  tests 
pride  is  or  percentages  os  are  applied  to 

1  . *-  and  the  whole 

for  all. 


purpose  by  the  unscrupulous  agi-  rather  than  remain  in  America. I 


the  offensive  clause  hoping, 
iresume  in  regard 
Japanese,  that  if  tl, 

1  urt  sufficiently  and  their  nearest' other  imniisr; 

forbidden  to  live  with  vexed  question  settled  oi 
them,  in  addition  to  their  other  The  phrase  "Ineligible  to  citizen- 
handicaps.  these  hardy  settlers  ship"  is  i";lkes.  n,ost  oC 

may  become  discouraged  and  be  Californian  and  American  laws  ob- 
willing  to  brave  the  rigors  of  a' jectionable. 

Hokkaido  winter  or  the  frequent  j  America's  race  prejudice  is 
revolutions  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  shown  clue  j 


|to  change  naturalization  lilt 


irds  tho  r 


'UCtiOll  of 

foundation  cf 


tlier 

state  on 
humanity- 

I  spent  two  years  from  the 
autumn  of  1920  in  the  United  Sta 
tea,  and  there  was  not  a  little 
benefit  I  got  from  my  trip,  the 
best  of  which  was  my  discovery 
of  humanity  in  that  country.  1 
found  there  Internationalism  which 
r  had  held  as  theory  substantiat¬ 
ed  with  flesh  and  blood.  So  long 
one  stands  firm  upon  genuii 
humanity 


MATERIAL  WEALTH 

NO  QUALIFICATION 
EOR  LEADERSHIP 

I  would  say  nothing  on  this 
subject.  If  ihe  statue  of  "Liberty" 
which  stands  In  New  York  Bay 
were  exclusively  for  one  city,  New 
York.  Many  of  you,  Americans, 
might  suppose  that  Japan  would 
helplessly  look  on  and  do  nothing 
when  you  Insulted  her  by  an  anti- 
Japaneso  law,  whatever  reason 
you  might  assign  to  it.  Such  1b. 
I  say,  too  haBty  a  conclusion 
your  part.  You  cannot  be  c 
tent  with  anything  short  of'Amer- 
lca  first,”  nnd  you  might  go  ahead 
with  your  Ideal  to  be  the  first 
In  Iho  world  in  everything, 
deed  I  saw  you  were  first  in 
world,  when  I  found  millions  of 
shoes  turned  out  In  a  day,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  -number  of  motorcars, 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  and  the 
like.  In  Ihe  application  of  sciences 
you  arc  first  in  the  world, 
would  say  nothing,  if  you  are  sure 
that  you  remain  first  in  the  world 
M'hen  you  are  reduced  to  a  pure 
mind  without  any  heart:  that 
feci  another's  pains.  You  might 
as  well  boast  of  making  mai 
maehihery! 


Mrs. -Kiyo-ko  Ishihara  is  a 
graduate  of  tile  Japau  Wo- 


Univ 


sity.  Her 


Will 


band  is  Dr.  Ishihara. 
known  physician.  Mr3.  Ishi¬ 
hara  is  Interested  in  labor  pro¬ 
blems  and  was  a  Government 
delegate  to  tile  International 
Labor  Convention  held  at  Ge- 


ju  -thought  it  necessary  to 
:b  an  immigration  law  on  such 
grounds  as  tho  difficulty  in  unify¬ 
ing  various  races,  the  impossibility 
of  assimilation,  and  some  domes¬ 
tic  problem.  But  I  ivonder  whe¬ 
ther  you  could  properly  solve 
iur  domestic  problem,  maintain 
al  peace,  and  retain  your  pride 
the  "first  poM-er  In  the  world" 
by  excluding  Japan  alone,  a  na¬ 
tion  which  has  had  only  half  a 
.entury's  growth  In  the  comity  of 
nations.  Wo  Japanese  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  love  and  liberty.  What 
shall  we  do  with  It  now?  I  would 
nothing,  it  you  declare  It  as 
old  thing,"  no  longer  of  any 

nvo  you  over  thought  of  that 
.dful  barbarian  custom  called 
"lynching"?  Yours  seems  to  be 
jntry  which  is  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  this  custom.  When  you  are 
able  to  control  it  properly,  wo 
ill  recognize  you  as  worthy  of 
hearty  hand  shake.  I  ask  you. 
nerienns,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  words. 


difference  of  r 


religions,  or  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  can  hardly  affect  that  foun¬ 
dation,  ns  I  personally  experienc¬ 
ed  during  my  stay  in  America. 
A  broader  Nationalism 
c  mere  recollection  makes  us 
grateful  when  we  como  to  think 
of  tho  warm  sympathy  shown  us 
by  tlio  Americans  In  tho  great 
thquuke.  Such  sympathy  was 
m  genuine  humanity,  which 
impressed  us  so  affectionately. 
The  wonder  Is  why  such  syrn- 
dthy  could  not  be  realized  in  tlio 
diplomatic  relations;  what  pro¬ 
ved  its  manifestation?  I  think 
is  the  -American  nationalism, 
In  a  broader  sense,  tho  natlona- 
im  which  governs  all  nations  on 
rth  at  present,  which  provonts 
ch  beautllul  sentimont  from  its 
iturul  outflow. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  I  nm 
iposed  to  the  present  day  na¬ 
tionalism,  and  at  tho  same  time, 
It  Is  one  reason  why  I  believe  In 

the  possibility  of  reconstruction  of 
state  on  n  new  foundation  of  'tu¬ 
muli’ ty. 

Let  us  cooperate  for  reconst¬ 
ruction  of  state  oil  humanity  fer 
ilio  suko  of  tlio  happiness  or 
the  whole  of  mankind,  and  tluil 
will  ho  tbo  one  solution  for  tho 
Japancsc-American  problem? 


EUROPEAN  POWER  1 

CONSIDER  ASIA  AS 
COMMON  GRAB  BAG 

Mrs.  HIde-ko  OI  Is  one  of 
the  few  women  who  were  sent 
abroad  for  study.  She  lived 
for  live  years  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  M'hcro  she  studied  urt 
and  literature.  She  Is  devot¬ 
ing  her  lime  to  painting. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  God's  Mill 
b:  for  happy  existence  of  all  man¬ 
kind  on  earth.  God  has  given  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  kinds  of  hairs,  and 
skins,  nnd  other  peculiarities  to 
different  races,  according  to  their 
several  characteristics.  He  fur¬ 
ther  has  given  them  several  domi¬ 
nions  and  territories,  according 
■  o  their  racial  peculiarities  and 
national  distinctions.  America 
was  formerly  the  home  for  the 
Red  race. 

The  history  of  civilization  tells 
us  that  Asia  was  the  first  civiliz¬ 
ed  land  In  the  world.  The  Chinese 
civilization  was  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  Europe,  and  yet  Asia 
is  the  home  for  the  colored  races. 
To  thcsc  races  a  very  extensive 
land  wa3  given  by  God. 

A  Career  Of  Conquest 
As  civilization  progressed  in 
Europe,  and  the  population  .  in¬ 
creased,  the  land  became  too  limit¬ 
ed  for  the  people,  and  hard  corn- 
petillon  was  stated  between  dlf- 
‘erent  nations  there.  They  had 
to  find  other  lands  for  their  in¬ 
creased  population.  After  tne 
discovery  of  America  by  Colum¬ 
bus  in  1-192,  all  Europe  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  In  the  extension  of  domini¬ 
on  and  the  conquest  of  other  na¬ 
tion's  territories. 

In  the  corresponding  period 
Japan  had  passed  from  the  long 
warlike  condition  Into  a  peaceful 
period  under  the  Tokugawa  regime, 
i  he  third  Shogun  Iyemitsu  adopt¬ 
ed  and  exclusion  policy,  and  stop¬ 
ped  all  foreign  enterprises,  prohi¬ 
biting  international  commerce, 
and  even  building  of  European 
style  ships.  Until  the  beginning 
ot  the  Meijl  Era,  Japan  had  been 
entirely  shut  up  from  internation¬ 
al  Intercourse.  While  the  Asiatics 
were  enjoying  such  peaceful 
dreams  their  territories  had  been 
brought  under  other  nations' 
sway.  The  map  for  those 
days  shows  us  that  the 
very  head  of  Asia  had  been 
put  under  the  Russian  dominion. 
Who  were  the  owners  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippines?  By  whom  was  Anam  in¬ 
habited?  What  about  the  mure 
extensive  India?  There  are  900,- 
000.000  Asiatics  in  the  continent, 
and  they  now  begin  to  find  their 
extensive  land  too  small  for  them 
to  Inhabit.  They  are  too  gentle 
to  resist  other  races.  Asia  is  no 
longer  "Asia  for  the  Aslans" 

Asia  nas  Been  Bapeo 
The  foreign  dominions  in  Asia 
are  as  follows:  — 

per  square  mite 

The  Russian .  ti,4'J5.'J70 

Tlio  British  . . 1,088,221 

Tne  -Dutch-  - 


Fre 


7,»su 


American  .  114,370 

Total  .  9,443,120 

Agamst  these,  there 
red  oy 


i  ternt- 


tollcws:— 
ne  Turk  .. 
lie  Chinese 
ne  Japunesi 

otul  . 


square  miles 


ill  : 


,..,iulation  Japan  has  not  a  pro¬ 
per  oullet.  Under  such  clrcumst- 
iccs  I  wish  to  ask  the  following 
icsllons: — 

1.  Is  it  right  to  break  the  Divine 
dispensation  for  natural  distinc¬ 
tion  ot  luces  by  stepping  over 
tho  existing  national  barrier? 

2.  In  tho  17th  and  tho  18th  cen¬ 
turies  when  European  nations 
More  absorbed  in  colonization,  tbo 
Asiatics  M’cro  unconscious  of  tlio 
European  trespass,  but  wny  should 
the  Asiatics  not  seek  for  other 
lands  to  Inhabit  when  both  aro 
conscious? 

3.  The  Americans  drove  out  tho 
aborigines  and  occupied  their  land. 
Tho  exclusion  of  the  Orientals 

therefore,  exactly  like  a  man 
blaming  another  for  asking  per- 
usslon  to  lease  part  of  his  furm, 
..line  ho  himselt  is  guilty  of  rob¬ 
bing  a  third  party  of  his  orchard. 
Which  is  for  Justice  and  humanity. 
the  Americans  or  tho  Orientals? 

A  Prayor  By  Tho  Asiatics 
limitation  of  armaments  has 
often  been  discussed  between 
nations,  but  so  long  as  economic 
limitation  Is  not  agreed  upon,  one 
lutlon  will  get  rich,  whilo  another 
v ill  be  driven  Into  a  cold  corner 
i:  the  world,  to  put  an  end  to  her 


i  life.  If  races  ' 


i  destined 


to  (fixed  position  ono  different 
from  another,  nothing  beneficial 
ould  come  out  of  such  Inter- 
itioiiul  conferences  as  of  I  aria 
•  Washington.  If  that  were  the 
ease,  wc  Japanese  women  would 
have  to  fight  for  l^fi^Tho 

.  fellow  men's  blood.  me 

,tulH  would  have  to  recover 
lost  'Asia  from  tlio  White 
‘  eluln  ‘t  ^“‘-Vswlil 


could  not  help 
euen  omul .  u.  harmonize  each 
other.  Instead  of  quarrelling  as 
they  do.  I  havo  never  believed 
that  the  United  States  wus  a 
country  for  perfect  Justice  and 
humanity.^  - 

they  Mill,  I  hope,  find  a 

M-uy  to  international  harmony. 

It  Is  up  to  the  wise  In  both  coun- 
lrles  to  find  a  euitablo  dovlco 
an  early  solution  of  the 
pending  problem.  , Tkl9  .  '.8 
earnest  prayer  by  all  (he  Asiatics. 


and  Justice 
thub  men  should  Hv 
under  If 


AMERICA  STRAYS 
FROM  PATH  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DUTY 


Mrs.  Yasuko  smua  Is  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bunka  Koto  Jogak- 
ko  a  private  school  for  girls. 
She  Is  well  knoM-n  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  different  periodi¬ 
cals  on  current  subjects. 

The  new  immigration  law  Is. 

I  think,  a  very  bad  and  a  harmful 
one  both  to  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  I  regret  to  say,  on  the 
following  grounds:  — 

1.  It  Is  the  profoundest  grief 
tc  us  Japanese  that  we  can  no 
longer  entertain  the  gratitude  and 
Intimacy  we  have  had  towards 
America,  as  nation  M-hlcli  has 
enlightened  and  guided  Japan  for 
the  past  seventy  years  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  anti-Japanese  legisla¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  Americans  must  have  de¬ 
parted  from  God  and  His  hands, 
when  they  enacted  such  an  unjust 
law.  Inasmuch  as  they  used  to 
proclaim  the  principles  of  human 
love,  peace,  and  equality.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  God's 
kingdom,  and  that  of  His  Son. 
.Othenvi8e  It  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  perpetrate 
such  Injustice,  contrary  to  the 
way  pf  God. 

Help  Of  Tho  Strong 

3.  I  think  it  only  proper  for  the 
strong  to  help  the  weak,  for  the 
wealthy  to  be  merciful  to  tho 
l‘u or,  and  for  the  n-iae— -  Co  teach 
Uie  foolish.  It  is.  therefore,  ex¬ 
tremely  improper  for  tho  strong 
to  defeat  the  weak,  for  the  wealthy 
lo  exploit  the  poor,  and  for  tho 
wise  to  Insult  the  foolish.  I  wish 
the  Americans  will  give  this 
earful  thought. 

Japan  and  tlie  Japanese  ought 
to  grow  stronger.  Japan  is  u 
country  with  a  history  unique 
t-nd  exceptional  in  the  world,  and 
the  Japanese  are  a  people  born 
M'itli  such  exceptional  national 
character  as  embodied  in  the  his¬ 
tory.  Tlic-y  are  In  full  possession 
of  tlio  spirit  of  samurai,  which  Is 
.lie  very  soul  of  the  race.  It 
.s  in  \lrtue  of  this  spirit  thnt  even 
women  bear  with  Injustice  to  tliJ 
last  degree.  But  when  the  limit 
of  patience  is  exceeded,  you  can¬ 
not  tell  what  they  Mill  do. 

Heroic  Women 

The  Ancestral  Goddess  of  Japan 
Is.  a  virtuous  Deity,  and  ono  of 
her  Imperial  descendants,  Empress 
Jingo,  conquered  Korea,,  und  by 
her  virtue  tho  peninsula  enjoyed 
mtcrlul  benefit.  Tliero  M'ns  a 
Wlfo  who  helped  her  husband  In 
ning  a  defeat  Into  a  victory, 
o  M'lfo  of  Masashige  Kusunokl 
educated  her  son  In  the  way  of 
loyalty  and  filial  piety,  to  succeed 
his  father's  servleo  for  tlio  Im¬ 
perial  cause.  The  mother  of  So¬ 
on  Hara,  ono  of  tno  47  runins. 
an  end  to  her  own  llfo  that 
son  might  fulfil  Ills  duty  for 
Ills  Lord.  There  were  a  largo 
number  of  ivlves  und  mothers  who 
helped  their  husbands  nnd  sons  to 
render  mcrtorloUs  services  In  tbo 
i-Japuncsc,  und  tho  Russo- 
Japanese  Wars. 

I  -do  not,  however,  menu  that 
these  Japanese  are  militaristic, 
,’urllke.  On  tho  contrary,  wo 
Japanese  women  are  determined 
lo  train  ouselves  in  P-'ifcct  vir¬ 
tue,  nnd  contribute  lo  tbo  pci 
Iho  world,  sparing  i 
it. 


-  effort  for 


ARE  LOVABLE  BUT 

TOO  VOLITILE  TO 

ACT  JUDICIOUSLY 
Mr.  T.  OUuda 
(Continued  from  Pago  10) 
iglitcousncss.  justico  and  hd- 
inanity  is  tlio  warp;  liberty, 
freedom  and  equality  tho  wool 
thut  constitute  the  Amorlcan  na- 
tho  moral  leader  of  tho  world 
nnd  idol  of  hunmnity.  If  tjio 
lighter  characteristics  of  tho 
icrican  peoplo  are  ullowed  to 
•rshudow  these  noblo  qualities 
d  impel  the  respect  of  tho  world, 
-n  it  Is  degradation  of  America 
l  a  great  loss  to  Ml  humanity, 
pray  that  America  Bhall  main- 
n  her  principle  of  humanity  up 
which  that  nation  was  built; 
t..at  with  everything  in  her  own 
possession  to  do  ns  slio  will  sho 
would  uso  her  eminent  power  for 
tho  noblest  ideal  of  human  lovo. 
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.4  TRANSLATION 

Inspiring  glimpses  of  the  sacred  peak. 
Crown'd  with  its  glittering  snow, 
Purity,  nobleness  and  transcendence 
Unto  thy  soul  bestow. 

One  fleeting  glance  at  Fuji's  might, 
And  little  man  below 
Is  free'd  of  selfish  thought  and  hate; 
Is  fill'd  with  holy  glow. 


Ignorance  Is  Real 

Cause  Of  Discord 

President  Of  Tokyo  Chamber  Of  Commerce 
Thinks  Trouble  Would  Be  Alleviated  If 
The  Two  Nations  Knew  Each  Other 


RA1TA  FUJIYAMA 

President  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
It  is  regrettable  that,  because  of  the  immigration 
question  and  of  the  other  minor  problems  existing 
between  the  two  nations,  the  A inerico- Japanese  relation 
is  somewhat  disturbed. 

Viewed  from  the  future  of  these  two  nations  as  well 
as  from  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of 
human  beings,  1  consider  that  the  most  pleasant  feeling 
should  always  exist  between  the  two  nations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

If  troubles  are  all  based  on  racial  difference — pre¬ 
judices,  suspicion  and  haired  because  of  the  difference  in 
colors,— then  the  solution  is  far  to  seek.  Both  may 
approach  one  to  the  other  in  cultures  and  in  civilization, 
but  the  racial  differences  cannot  be  eradicated. 

I  am  however  inclined  to  believe  that  the  present 
trouble  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  differences  in  lan¬ 
guages,  habits  and  manners  and  to  distinct  cultures  and 
civilizations  which  all  lead  to  misunderstandings,  breed¬ 
ing  discord  and  estrangement. 

1  regret  the  presence  of  radicalism  in  both  countries 
which  always  so  lar  departs  from  public  opinion  that  its 
voice,  although  Hashed,  published  and  head-lined,  is  never 
shared  by  the  public.  The  people  of  both  nations  must 
not  be  misguided  by  such  extreme  opinions  which  are  too 
often  sensationally  reported  in  the  press. 

If  both  peoples  come  into  more  frequent  contacts, 
which  give  the  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other  the 
better,  and  which  will  be  prompted  through  the  addition 
of  new  inventions  such  as  wireless  telegraphy  or  radio 
broadcasting,  I  am  sure  that  the  very  source  of  troubles 
will  be  materially  lessened  with  the  progress  of  the  time. 
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Pertinent  Extracts  From 
Sayings  Of  Writers  Give 
Highlights  Of  Situation 


"Nothing  is  settled  until  rightly  settled." 


Nj<U 


“We  have  entered  into  treaty  with  Japan  with  re¬ 
spect  to  receiving  her  people  into  this  country,  and  1 
have  not  the  slightest  fear  that  this  agreement  will  not 
be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  United  States." 

President  Roosevelt. 

“Nearly  thirty  thousund  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  have  visited  America,  where  they  have  been  kind¬ 
ly  received  and  permitted  by  the  American  laws  to 
engage  to  them . 1  have  adverted  to  these  facts  mere¬ 

ly  to  show  the  advantages  that  would  grow  out  of  such 
a  treaty  as  I  now  propose." 

A  paragraph  from  the  Note  handed  by  Commodore  Perry  to 
Imperial  Japanese  Commissioners  at  Yokohumu,  March  8, 
1851. 


“Japan  is  a  nation  worthy  of  the  highest  regard,  and 
her  people  have  a  culture  and  native  virtues  well  worth 
our  emulation.” 

President  Roosevelt. 


“Our  sincere  hope  is  to  cultivate  further  understand-, 
big  with  the  people  of  America  and  make  known  our 
aim  which  must  agree  with  their  purpose.  When  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  prevails  between  us,  we  are  most 
certain  that,  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  cooperation,  America 
and  Japan  shall  make  the  great  Pacific  literally  a  pacific 
expanse  of  water  upon  which  may  sail  ships  laden  with 
treasures  of  the  East  and  the  West,  carrying  messages  of 
good  will  to  and  from  all  corners  of  the  earth.” 

.  Yonejlio  Ito. 

'sJ  “Japanese  people  do  not  understand  why  the  United 
States  which  once  caused  a  ‘hermit  nation'  in  the  East 
to  give  up  its  policy  of  exclusion  is  now  herself  adopt¬ 
ing  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  that  nation.” 

Masukichl  Matsumoto. 


“(Article  IX)  It  is  agreed,  that  if,  at  any  future  day, 
the  Government  of  Japan  shall  grant  to  any  other 
nations  privileges  and  advantages  which  are  not  herein 
granted  to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
that  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  shall  be  granted 
likewise  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  citizens  thereof 
without  any  consultation  or  delay." 

From  the  First  Treaty  concluded  in  1851  between  Japan  and 
America. 

But,  Japan,  jealous  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  the  United  Stales,  has  observed  the  Gentleman’s 
Agreement  to  the  letter,  and  if  included  within  the 
quota”  rule  as  European  immigrants  are,  it  would  have 
practically  checked  immigration  as  the  Congress  has 
desired." 

Jiro  Tanaka. 

"Mr.  Hughes  told  me  that  a  majority  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  understand  America  and  the  Americans;  in  order 
to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and 
Hie  United  States,  the  Americans  ought  to  study  Japan 
and  her  people  more  than  they  do  now.” 

Takoo  Tanaku. 


‘We  at  least  know  that  this  act  of  Congress  does 
ertainly  not  represent  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  America..” 

Reltnro  Rhiriomiya. 


“I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  American  sisters, 
who  are  lovers  and  friends  of  peace,  must  be  sorry  of 
Hie  recent  development  brought  about  by  the  immigra¬ 
tion  law.” 

Mrs.  M.  Sakamoto. 

"But  it  is  not  absolutely  unattainable  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  only  if  all  the  races  and  nations  would  work 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  such  method  will  be 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  universal  welfare.” 

Tnknslii  Isakn. 


“As  far  as  we  can  understand,  it  was  America  that 

most  severely  attacked  the  Japanese  militarism.  But 
*!  was  also  America  that  roused  the  same  militaristic 
■  eactionary  thought  in  Japan,  once  (more.” 

Klyosawa. 


Japan  needs  net  or  should  not  get  angry  at  the  un- 
usl  action  of  America,  but  rather  she  should  take  pity 
iq>on  the  latter  for  making  a  law’  that  her  better  senses 
do  not  approve." 

Yohaclil  Sckine. 


I  Japan  Exhausted  All  Means 
To  Mend  The  Discord 

UP  TO  AMERICANS  TO  FORGET  COLOR 

BARON  KIHACHIRO  OKURA 

“Let  me  be  very  frank  and  outspoken  in  stating  that 
Japan  has  exhausted  all  means  on  her  part  to  mend  the 
international  discord  with  the  United  Stales. 

“We  feel  as  though  we  were  betrayed  by  our  best 
friend  towards  whom  we  were  always  courteous  and 
obliging.  We  can  do  no  more. 

“Japan  is  not  thinking  to  retaliate  against  the  unjust 
treatment  she  had  received  at  the  hand  of  her  traditional 
friend,  but  she  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  she  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  equal  of  all  other  nations. 

"I  advised  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Schurman, 
ex-Minister  to  China,  never  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ambas¬ 
sadorship  to  Japan  for  the  present,  because  I  thought  lie 
would  be  placed  in  a  most  disagreeable  position.  That  I 
said  in  sincerity  and  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

“Until  American  people  forget  about  the  color  differ¬ 
ence  they  shall  never  occupy  the  same  place  in  our  hearts 
as  they,  had  during  the  past  half  a  century  of  the  most 
pleusant  relation  between  the  two  nations.” 


t  ought  to  be  considered,  therefore,  to  "be  bounden 
duly  for  the  people  of  both  countries  one  and  all  to  up¬ 
hold  und  strengthen  this  friendship  which  has  been  such 
a  potent  factor  in  the  past,  as  we  have  seen,  and  which 
should  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  social  and 
business  relationship  between  the  two  countries,  guar¬ 
anteeing  peace  on  the  Pacific,  creating  a  new  and  vigorous 
consciousness  that  without  this  friendly  cooperation  nei- 
Jhcr  party  will  succeed,  while  with  it  either  will  never 
fail." 

Kikusaburo  Fukui. 


"I  shall  contribute  to  the  best  of  my  ability  toward 
promoting  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  America  heading  the  list  in  the  volume  of  our 
export  and  import  trade.” 

Toybtaro  Yukl. 

"The  plea  is  made  that  the  regulation  of  immigra¬ 
tion  is  a  domestic  affair  and  that  it  is  within  every  na¬ 
tion’s  rights  to  decide  who  shall  be  admitted.  This  is 
u  principle  which  everybody  acknowledges,  and  Japan 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  questioning  America’s  so¬ 
vereign  right  to  regulate  immigration.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  why  did  America  exercise  this  unquestioned  right 
iu  open  defiance  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  civilized 
intercourse  between  nations  and  in  a  way  peculiarly  offen¬ 
sive  to  a  friendly  people  that  had  shown  extreme  solicitude 
to  cultivate  American  friendship  and  hud  vouchsafed  its 
willingness  to  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  America  in  this 
delicate  matter  of  immigration?" 

Motosudu  Zumoto. 


“There  are  reasons  to  doubt  if  the  nature  and  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  which  the  recent  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion  has  roused  in  the  breast  of  every  self-respecting 
Japanese  is  really  understood  by  the  Americans.  If 
we  may  judge  from  what  even  the  most  sympathetic  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  say  to  us  on  this  matter, 
we  feel  constrained  to  think  that  the  American  people 
are  probably  incapable  of  rightly  appreciating  the 
strength  of  resentment  which  an  independent  people 
may  feel  when  its  pride  is  outraged.” 

Motosndu  Zumoto. 


"It  is  quite  unreasonable  for  the  Americans  to  blame 
tin-  Japanese  for  not  being  assimilated  with  them,  by 
denying  the  same  treatment  and  atmosphere  us  they 
give  the  European  immigrants.” 

at _ m  «•_  i  if-  ,  Sanjl  Muto. 


“Japan  feels  that  she  is  slapped  directly  on  he 
face  although  she  tried  to  do  her  utmost  to  please  and 
maintain  friendship  with  the  United  States;  she  cannot 
hut  feel  that  she  had  been  betrayed  by  the  illusion  of 


OUR  AIM  WITH  YOUR  SUPPORT 


The  Management  of  The  Japan  Times 
trusts  that  the  wide  appeal,  which  it  has 
purported  to  make  by  means  of  this  special 
Japan  to  America  edition,  will  not  be 
without  fruit. 

The  5lJ,tidO  copies  which  have  been 
published  and  put  into  circulation  will, 
undoubtedly,  reach  a  far  larger  number  of 
readers  if  your  cooperation  may  be  had. 
The  publishers  have  sent  presentation 
copies  to  prominent  Americans  and  to  such 
American  institutions  among  which  it  is  fell 
that  there  rests  a  sincere  desire  to  rectify 
whatever  wrong  has  been  committed  against 
the  Japanese  people. 

But  there  are  many  groups  in  the 
United  States  that  we  cannot  reach  direct¬ 
ly,  and  we  solicit  your  aid  in  this  respect. 
After  reading  your  copy  send  it  to  some 
group  in  your  home  among  whom  you  think 
it  may  accomplish  good.  This  edition  is 
instructive  and  educative.  No  one  can  be 
the  worse  off  for  having  seen  it. 

The  Management  of  The  Japan  Times 
wishes  to  state  most  emphatically  that  Ibis 
edition  has  not  been  published  for  mere 
material  gain.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
commercialized  may  be  seen  from  the 
absence,  with  one  exception,  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  Nor  has  it  been  prompted  or  aided 
by  any  governmental  agency.  That  it  has 
the  moral  support  of  prominent  individuals 
and  influential  commercial  concerns  is 
evident  from  the  names  of  the  contributors 
whose  statements  appear  on  these  pages. 

Allow  us  to  reiterate  that  your  coopera¬ 
tion  will  be  warmly  appreciated. 

Editor. 


_  J 

the  past  history  of  the  American-Jupanese  traditional 
friendship,  and  the  mutual  respect  and  admiration  that 
have  co-existed  between  the  two  peoples  for  the  past  half 
century  of  American-Japanesc  intercourse.” 

Umeklchi  Yoneyamu. 


"I  repeal  they  (the  Japanese)  are  superior  to  any 
people  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

Townsend  Harris. 


"The  nations  of  the  West  hope  that  by  means  of 
steam  communications  all  the  world  will  become  as 
one  family.  No  nation  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  hold 
intercourse  with  others.” 

Townsend  Harris'  first  message  to  Japan. 
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.QUESTION  AIRE 

1.  Do  you  think  (ho  Immigration  question  is  a  domostic 
problom  puro  and  slmplo  to  bo  doeidod  by  tho  froo  will  of 
tlio  pooplo? 

2.  Tho  United  States  is  enforcing  tho  now  Immlgra 
tion  law  on  all  European  Immigrants,  restricting  the  Inflow, 
in  caso  'you  oro  told  that  Japan  alono  has  no  reason  to 
complain,  on  which  particular  clauso  In  tho  law  do  you 
find  the  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

3.  Tho  quota  regulation  is  based  on  tho  numbor  of 
Immigrants  who  entered  ,(ho  United  Statos  In  1890  when 

.thoro  wero  hardly  any  Japanese  immigrants  ontoring  Amer¬ 
ica.  Will  you  be  satisfied  if  the  quota  regulation  is  applied 
to  Japanoso  immigrants  on  tho  samo  basis  with  other 
nationalities? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  policy  for  Japan  that 
sho  allowed  mostly  the  lower  class  of. laborers  to  omigrale 

-to  America?  '  *'  ‘  A 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  tho  Amorlcan  attltudo  I” 

placing  strict  restriction  on,  and  In  minimizing  tho  number 

of  thoso  Intelligent  classes  of  Japanoso  going  to  Amorica 
such  as  mombers  and  clerks  of  Japanoso  banks  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses  alroady  doing  business  jn  Amorica  and  also 
those  who  aro  going  thoro  to  pursuo  studios  in  schools 
and  collcgos? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  volled  threat  was  monnt  In  that 

phrase,  "gravo  consequences,"  found  in  Ambassador  Hani- 
hara’s  letter  addrossed  to  tho  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 

Hughes?  Do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  pooplo  had  over 

ontertained  any  such  thought  toward  America? 

7.  President  Coolidgo  is  reported  to  have  6tatcd  that 
tho  immigration  disagreement  betwcon  Amorica  ’and  Japan  . 
is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  the  question  is  closed? 

8.  Tho  present  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japanoso,  people 
was  caused  by  Congress  enacting  the  discriminatory  law 
against  Japaneso  os  a  raco.  To  which  of  tho  following 
causes  or  reasons  do  you  attribute  tho  Congressional  act? 
Pleaso  give  ratio  to  each  supposed  cause. 

A.  Momentary  impulsiveness  of  Congressmen. 

B.  Causes  traceablo’to  cortain  propaganda  carried 
on  by  a  third  party. 

C.  Discontent  of  American  militarists  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed-  on  at  tho  Washington 
Conference. 

D.  Causes  traceablo  to  party  politics  proluding  the 
Presidential  election. 

E.  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  oxisting  against 
Japan  from  tho  perspective  of  American  Far 
Eastern  Policy. 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  inferiority .  of  Japa¬ 
neso  immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  tho  living  of  American  working 
classes. 

G.  Raco  prejudice. 

9.  What  Is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  tho  future  of 
Christian  missionary  work  among  the  so-called  colored 
races?  Will' the  racial  discrimination  in  tho  now  Amerioan 
Immigration  law  hinder  Christian  propagation  in  the  Far 
East? 


8HUSAKU  KITAJIMA 
A  Military  Officer 
I  think  it  more  proper  to 
decide  by  considering  the  other 
nations'  interest  nt  the  same  time 

2-  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
limitation  by  nationalities  Irres¬ 
pective  of  tho  different  condition 
ono  coun  ry  may  be  In  from  an¬ 
other.  Better,  it  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  according  to  the  ratio  of 
population  of  each  country. 

3-  No',  quite  opposed,  but  1 
muBt  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
form,  because  it  is  not  open  dis¬ 
crimination. 

This  was  permissible  when 
tho  land  needed  labor,  but  It  was 
no:  a  good  policy  to  have  allow¬ 
ed  this  state  of  things  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  later  years. 

5-  It  is  entirely  unaccountable 
that  America  should  place  restric¬ 
tion  over  these  other  classes.  I 
think  it  a  pity  for  America.  She 
is  going  to  drink  her  cup  of  poison 
to  the  very  dregs. 

6-  Though  I  do  not  ihlnk  Mr. 
Hanlhara  meant  a  "threat,"  he 
should  have  used  a  more  peace¬ 
ful  phrase.  For  by  this  phrase 
he  gave  the  American  politicians 
a  chance  to  misconstrue  his  mean¬ 
ing.  No  Japanese  at  home  had 
such  a  thought. 

?-  The  President  made  such 
inouncement  simply  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  his  future  political 
standpoint,  I  suppose.  He  should 
know  that  Japan  would  continue 
prolesting. 

8-  A.  10/.  B.  C.  D.  15/.  E.  0. 
F-  60/.  G.  15/.  <F.  and  G.  ought 

to  be  regarded  as  inseparable,  both 
making  a  total  of  75/). 


9.  I  think  the  hindrance  will 
be  serious.  The  Japanese  may 
misunderstand  the  doctrine  from 
he  deed  of  so  called  "Christians." 
The  consequence  will  be  like  that 
of  Greek,  and  Italian  Christian* 
In  Jerusalem  who.  because  they 
quarrel  among  themselves,  invite 
Mohammedans  to  despise  them 
as  well  as  their  religion. 

10.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
reach  solution  by  endless  treacher¬ 
ous  diplomacy,  race  prejudice  and 
selfish  policies.  For  the  Japanese, 
too,  it  will  be  necessary  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  public  spirit.  The  only 
solution  will  be  found  in  the  per. 
formance  of  Justice  and  humanity 
by  both  parties  . 


Answers  To  Questionaire 


10.  What  future  course  should  America 
low  to  improve  the  present  relation? 


HAS  AMERICA  FOUfclD; 

JAPANESE  UNQESIR'aBLE? 

Madame  "HatoVamJl'  ” 

(From  Page  3) 

quite  contrary  to  the  public  opini¬ 
on  in  the  United  States.  A  majority 
of  tho  Americans  are  ashamed  oi 
such  legislation,  and  want  its  ear¬ 
ly  repeal. 

I  hope  this  statement  is  correct, 
and  I  want  to  tell  tho  Americans 
with  what  view  a  Japanese  edu¬ 
cationist  looks  at  tho  anti-Japa¬ 
nese  legislation.  Of  course  I  am 
in  no  way  sympathetic  with  this 
inhumanitarian,  and  selfish  ac¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  justify  such 
legislation.  But  on  this  occasion 
I  must  insist  upon  tho  importance 
of  our  looking  into  our  own  affairs 
and  condition,  rather  than  blam¬ 
ing  the  other  people.  Why  have 
so  many  of  our  fellow  country¬ 
men  been  rejected  in  the  United 
States  ?  What  training  did  they 
lack  as  civilized  people? 

Training  Was  Not  Adequate 

For  centuries  the  Japanese  had 
been  isolated  from  tlio  rest  of  the 
world,  and  their  habits  and  man¬ 
ners  were  entirely  peculiar,  and 
unlit  for  international  intercourse. 
Japan,  is  yet  young  in  the  comity 
of  nations,  it  being  only  sixty 
years  since  she  first  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  other  nations.  In  every¬ 
thing  tile  people  arc  yet  unac¬ 
customed  to  international  dealing. 
This  was  especially  tlie  caso  with 
the  Japanese  resident  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Few  of  them  lind  much  educa¬ 
tion,  or  training  in  social  etiquet¬ 
te.  Any  people  who  would  wil¬ 
fully..  regain  their  own  national 
custom  in  a  foreign  land  cannot 
expect  favor  from  their  new  neigh¬ 
bors., 

I  admit  that  the  Japanese  have 
been  unaccustomed  to  inter¬ 
national  intercourse.  They  ought 
to  have  more  training  in  it.  It 
is  desirable  that  tho  national 
character  be  ennobled,  effort  be 
exerted  for  better  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  Oriental  and  the  Occi¬ 
dental  cultures,  and  nt  the  same 
time,  the  Oriental  generosity  be 
shown  to  tho  Americans  in  such 
h  manner  as  to  persuade  them 
'.hat  there  will  be  no  ddnger  in 
living  among  us,  und  we  on  our 
part,  know  them  better  by  closer 
and  more  intimate  intercourse 
with  them. 

•A  Reed  Shaken  With  The  Wind" 

1  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  in¬ 
cult  we  have  suffered  from  the 
Americans.  This  is  a  question  no 
pcculinr  to  Japan,  but  ono  which 
all  yellow  races  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in.  I  want  to  tell  sound- 
minded  Americans  that  they  ought 
to  look  at  the  truth,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  misguided  by 
time-serving  policy  of  those  poli¬ 
ticians.  which  is  like  "a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind."  If  the 
Americans  understood  what  "hu- 
mnn  equality"  menus,  they  ouglr 
to  have  endeavored  tho  immedia¬ 
te  repeal  of  such  unjust  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  of  war; 
I  nevr  thought  of  accusing  Amer¬ 
icans,'  or  depreciating  American 
virtue,  on  account  .of  the -passage 
of  such  anti-Japanese  law.  I  hope 
that  i  the  better  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican  -^public  will  prove  victorious 
in  the  tight  for  the  righteous 
causes  -  —  • 


WE  APPEAL  TO 
ALL  FAlRMlNDED 
IN  UNITED  ST  ATI 


negroes  -  como  Into  t(io 
without  any  restriction? 
.jut  tne  American. attitude  in  utter 
Jisregard  of  the  friendly  relations 
,V i th  Japan  is  sheer. absurdity. 

■  2.  It  Japanese  were  equally 
European  not. ounli- 
ies  there  can  be  no  coniphnnc,  but 
am  dissatisfied  with  the  exclusion 
under  tho  mean  pretext  of  "in¬ 
eligibility  to  citizenship.” 

3  Americans  dislike  the 

^  ration  oi  Orl.ntal  races.  »'«• 

tolly  tor  Japan  to  try  to  aen.1 

,o  -America  .tvltat  otic 
jjuch  quota  regulation  would  bo 
unfair  for  Japan,,  but  it  can  not 
oo  helped. 

4  It  was  a  very  foolish  and 
iprudent  policy.  Tho  Japanese 

■eople  lack  the  knowledge  of 
Tho  mistaken  policy 
due  to  tho  fact  that  even 
miong  the  diplomatic  circles  few 
thoroughly  acquainted  with 


Mr.  Ohio  Yamakawn  isf  a 
Buddhist  priest  of  tlio  Nichi- 
ren  sect  and  is  widely  in¬ 
terested  in  social  and  literary 
work. 

Tills  is  to  ask  the  American 
.entlemen  to  reconsider  tho  step 
they  have  taken.  In  the  modern 
civilization,  Japan  has  been  a 
pupil  of  America.  Wo  were  roused 
a  dream  of  seclusion  by 

. ca’s  voice,  to  awaken  to 

-Occidental  civilization,  In  our 
of  primary  education,  we 
taught  literally  by  Amer- 
The  United  States  was  a 
lear  uncle  to  us,  nnd  a  kind 
eacher,  too. 

As  to  Liberty,  Equality,  und 
•’raternity,  wo  listened  to  the  voice 
>f  America,  prior  to  that  of 
nance.  We  also  learnt  of  practi- 
•ii  1  examples  set  by  Washington 
and  Linsoln  for  the  realization  of 
hesc  nohle  principles.  Later,  we 
.-stoned  lo  the  great  Presidents 
.  cvelt  and  Wilson,  that  on  in- 
ernational  questions,  "justice 
ihould  take  tlio  place  of  “might. 
Che  late  President  Harding  fur- 
hcr  endorsed  such  a  view;  so  that 
lew  thinkers  in  Japan  declared 
he  United  States  as  "a  country 
•or  standard  justice,  fraternal  lovs, 
ind  liberty." 

Affection  For  America 
Gentlemen:— Tho  very  fact  that 
10  many  Japanese  emigrated  into 
our  country  is  partly  due  to  their 
\  flection  toward  the  Americans. 
But  there  have  arisen  many  clr- 
'umstnnces  to  cause  collision  oi 
ntorests  between  tlio  two  na- 
ionnlities,  out  of  this  friendly 
-entiment.  The  Japnneso  imirb- 
rrnnts  in  Canndn  and  Australia 
avo  not  had  such  attachment  to 
heir  adopted  land  ns  those  in 
\niorica  have  had.  That  was  be¬ 
cause  your  nationals,  both  ,odlcs 
■  nd  gentlemen,  loved  our  eml- 
-rnnts  so  much.  ’  Wo  have  been 
very  grateful  for  it- 

As  tho  immigrants  increased, 
howevpr,  your  labor  began  to  dis¬ 
like  them.  They  wore  also  offen¬ 
sive  to  some  of  your  people,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  nss'mllato 
with  your  customs  nnd  mnnners. 
Hence  the  outcry.  "California  "111 
is  become  a  Japanese  colony!"  We 
J.u'ndtrstand'aU'thls.  That'tvus  the 


aison  d’etre  for  tho  Gentlemen's 
Agreement. 

Deliberate  Inrult 
Gentlemen: — You  must  know 


. o  objection  to  rnak- 

tliem  stricter  if  necessary, 
or  all  that,  your  Congress  passeu 
Ohnson  s  bill,  which  contained  an 
lui-Daparies’o  clause,  without  an) 
tnis,  Japan,  which 
treated  as  an  in- 
.crior  nation,  has  begun  to  by 
.rented  as  such.  Wc  regurd  it  as 
a  bad  Insult. 

Gentlemen: — We  -have  no  Idea 
j£  Interfering  with  your  domestic 
.legislation.  But  you  must  know 
.nat  between  nations  there  is  In¬ 
ternational  usage,  and  inter¬ 
national  etiquette,  so  that  you 
may  not  use  your  freedom  for 
domestic  legislation  against  the 
dignity  of  another  nation  which 
stands-  on  an  equal  footing.  ) 
must  ask  you,  thereforo  whether 
you  think  you  had  the  freedom  ol 
.■■suiting  another  nation  of  such 
standing,  whether  American  Jus¬ 
tice  would  allow  such  a  thing,  and 
whether  American  fraternal  love 
would  allow  It.  Some  of  you 
might  say  that  should  America 
have  granted  such  treatment  to 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus, 
tho  Siamese,  and  other  Orientals 
would  not  have  remained  silent 
I  then  ask  you,  whether  the  United 
States  are  dealing  with  these 
Orientnl  nations  on’ an  equal  foot¬ 
ing,  by  a  treaty  or  an  agreement. 
Aro  other  great  Powers  treating 
these  countries  as  great  as  they 
are?  The  facts  are  an  eloquent 
argument  against  your  position. 

Honor  At  Stake 

Gentlemen:— Tho  very  fact  that 
America,  -which  roused  Japan 
from  seclusion,  is  now  treating 
her  on  an  equal  footing,  is  a  < 
elusive  evidence  to  the  whole 
civilized  world  that  all  hum: 
races  are  entitled  to  equal  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
where  the  principles  of  Liberty," 
Equnllty.  Fraternal  Love,  nnd 
Justice  will  rule,  and  that  mankind 
can  attain  to  that  ideal  condition 
by  the  progress  of  civilization 
And  that  will  bo  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  American  spirit 
’  such  as  Washington  nnd  Lincoln 
,hnd.  nnd  that  will  bo  In  true  hnr- 
I  niony  with  Christian  doctrine 
i  Gentlemen: — If  you  allow  u 
[speak  frankly,  the  anti- Japanese 
legislation  ought  to  be  repealed 
for  _  the  sake  of  America's  honor 
I  therefore  ask  you  to  reconsider 
the  step  you  have  taken  against 
us.  that  you  may  remove  this  In¬ 
sult  from  our  face,  nnd  that  y 
may  not  disgrace  Christ's  horn 
nd  that  of  your  great  Presidents, 
Yashington -and  LiqColn. 


he  psychology  of  American 

6.  Such  an  uttltude  Is  contrary 
o  tho  basic  spirit  of  any  Com- 
lerciul  Treaty.  As  a  great  com- 

i  beyond  understanding.  Tin; 
tact  Is  the  Americans  arc  auspici- 
of  laborors  who  might  enui 
their  country  under  the  cover  oi 
'students,"  or  "business  men 

6.  Senator  Lodge  and  his  poll'.. - 
jal  friends  are  always  anxious 

redomlnate  over  the  administr  • 
ion.  That  is  clear  from  their 
ttitudo  towards  the  late  Pre  - 
ent  Wilson  in  connection 
.he  League  of  Nations.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  their  peculiar  psycho! 
o  .take  ofEepso  against  anything 
hey  can  construe  as  foreign  In¬ 
terference.  Moreover,  the 
Japanese  Senators  from  Calif  ' 
.nstlgated  their  fellow  Senators  to 
iako  such  a  step.  No,  our  Am¬ 
bassador  did  not  mean  to  ttirc  .  n 
America  by  any  means,  nor  did 
the  people  in  this  country. 

7.  Decidedly  no.  It  was  Id, 
i  presume,  for  American  consuiup; 


MASAMI  OISHI 
A  Statesman 

1.  No.  It  is  the  law  of  Nature 
chat  population  flows  from  a 
country  thickly  Inhabited  to  ano. 
ther  with  a  thinner  population. 
An1  international  conference 
should  be  convened  to  make  an 
agreement  for  giving  perfect  free¬ 
dom  and  facility  to  immigration. 

2.  Every  first  class  European 
power  has  its  own  clonlcs  else¬ 
where,  so  that  none  would  suffer 
from  the  new  American  immig¬ 
ration  law  so  much  as  Japan 
would.  She  suffers  from  surplus 
population  more  than  any  other 
country  on  earth.  The  mutual 
freedom  of  entering,  inhabiting, 
travelling  and  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  was  recognized  in  the  Japa- 
nese-America  Treaty. 

3.  My  answer  to  Question  I 
would  equally  apply  to  this.  Dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  due  to  race 
prejudice  is  an  evidence  of  a  bar- 

urian  race,  which  does  not  reeo- 
gntzo  Justice  and  humanity. 
America  thus  testifies  against 
■ereself. 


4.  Japan  has  never  interfered 
■lth  her  emigrants,  nor  has  she 

niic.  xui  • - -  :ver  chcouraged  the  emigration  of 

I  think  it  bener.'-ii  the  Ef-  only .Um.lorow  classes  of  laborers. 

Jj>.  This  American  attitude  Is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  International 
etiquette.  Relying  upon  her 


iity  of  a  great  statesman  to  pre¬ 
tend  Indifference  after  such  an  ln-i 
suit  was  given  to  a  friendly  nation. 

8.  A.  Slight.  B.  slightly.  C. 
slightly.  D.  This  was  a  distinct 

but  those  politicians  took 
advantage  of  it.  E.  There  art 
always  such  misunderstanding  and 
suspicion,  but  what  will  it  benefit 
America  by  offending  Japan?  F. 
The  Japanese  Immigrants  muy 
seem  "Inferior"  to  the  white,  bui 
,n  fact  they  are  so  industrious, 
chrifty,  and  strong  in  combina¬ 
tion  that  the  Americun  laborers 
dread  them  as  superior  competi¬ 
tors.  Another  fact  that  makes 
the  Americans  fear  Japanese  Is 
the  latter's  strong  patriotism  for 
the  mother  country. 

9.  The  new  Immigration  law 
nas  proved  to  be  a  crushing  blow 
to  Christian  propagation.  Tho 
doctrine  of  God’s  love,  human 
fidelity,  and  universal  brotherhood 
has  been  entirely  betrayed.  Those 
Americans  who  hold  the  cause  of 
justice  shall  he  responsible  for 
the  correction  of  the  mistake  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Congressmen. 

in.  There  is  no  other  course 
for  Japan  than  to  be  patient,  and 
wait  for  the  Americans  to  recon¬ 
sider.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  ask  tho  intelligent  Amer- 
cnns  to  tnke  the  initiative  for 
•he  abolition  of  the  objectionable 
:Inuse  In  the  Immigration  law 
\s  there  are  so  many  differences 

’aril  to  customs,  mnnners,  reli¬ 
gions  and  traditions,  we  ought 
not  forget  to  cultivate  good  senti¬ 
ments  and  attain  mutual  undor- 
-i.nnding  by  illl  means.  Zeal  and 
3in„ni-i»v  will  open  a  way  tr 
solution. 


money-power  and  strong  arma¬ 
ments,  America  has  learnt  to  in¬ 
sult  Japan  to  her  heart's  content, 
taking  advantage  of  inferior  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

6.  The  phrase  did  not  mean  a 
"threat,"  but  was  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts,  as  we  now  see. 
The  Japanese  people  have  never 
been  rude  towards,  threatened 
another  people,  and  therefore  are 
extremely  indignant  at -an  Insult 
like  this. 

7.  The  President  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  may  think  that  the 
disagreement  is  closed,  r 
Japanese  people  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  the  Americans  have 
been  corrected  of  their  rudeness, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  Empire 
Is  fully  restored. 

8.  A,  To  say  "Momentary  im¬ 
pulsiveness"  is  a  skin-deep  obser¬ 
vation:  ever  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  the  Americans  have 
been  haters  of  Japan  and  watch- 
-,g  a  cnance  to  humiliate  her. 

B.  This  was  no  cause.  C. 
This  was  no  cause.  D.  This 
was  something  <to  account  for 
the  law,  but  not  a  definite  cause. 
..  The  Americans  are  jealous 
of  Japan's  influence  in  the  Asia¬ 
tic  continent,  and  regard  Japan 
as  standing  in  their  way  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  plitical  and  economic 
policy  for  Asia.  F.  There  is 
not  much  difference  between  the 
Japanese  immigrants  and  those 


from  Italy,  Ireland,  etc.,  and  al- 
Amerlcan  laborers.  There  Is 
reason  why  the  Japanese 
should  be  a  threat  to  the  living 
of  American  laborers.  G.  The 
American  ambition  with  regard  to 
her  Far  Eastern  policy  and  race 
prejudlc  were  the  two  greatest 
9.  Racial  discrimination 
would  depreciate  Christianity,  and 
destroy  the  great  principle  of  love, 
universal  fraternity,  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  justice,  which  constitute 
the  very  marrow  of  religion.  The 
immigration  law  has,  therefore, 
thrown  discredit  upon  the  Christi¬ 
an  religion  throughout  Japan, 
China,  and  India.  With  the 
growth  of  the  enmity  among  the 
colored  races  against  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  Christianity  will  lose  Its 
influence  entirely  In  these  count¬ 
ries. 

10.  I  do  not  think  the  Amer¬ 
icans  will  repent  of  their  haughty 
attitude,  so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  their  money-power  and  ar¬ 
maments.  It  will  be  in  vain  for 
Japan  to  ask  them  to  reconsider. 
After  all  Japan  will  be  obliged 
•  '  start  a  llfe-and-death  action 
against  America,  by  stimulating 

the  jiublio.  opinion  in _ favor  of 

such  an'actlon.’ 

America  decided  upon  her  Asia¬ 
tic  policy  when  she  had  replaced 
.er  traditional  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  th  open  door  and  territorial 
ntegrlty  In  China.  The  scheme 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese,  and  the  humiliation  of 
[  Japan  in.  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  were  the  necessary  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  policy. 


MIMEI  OGAWA 
A  Novelist 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because 
I  am  hoping  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

2.  I  doubt  whether  the  Amer¬ 
icans  look  at  the  yellow  races  as 
equal  to  the  white. 

3.  It  is  right  to  claim  for  equal 
rights,  and  it  is  wrong  to  give  un¬ 
equal  treatment.  It  is  unjust  to 
oppose  equal  treatment. 

4.  Japan  sent  emigrants,  be¬ 
cause  America  had  wanted  them. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  policy. 

5.  America  did  this,  probably 
because  she  did  not  like  Japanese 
as  a  whole.  But  I  think  the  Amer¬ 
icans  were  rebellious  against  truth, 
depending  upon  their  great  wealth 
and  strength. 

6.  Every  lover  of  peace  ough* 

‘o  oppose  racial  prejudice.  When 
America  uncouthly  exposes  her 
prejudice,  we  are  driven  to  ima¬ 
gine  tho  "grave  consequences." 

7.  So  long  as  this  legislation 
offends  the  Japanese,  there  will  be 
no  end  of  disagreement  between 
the  two  countries. 

8.  A.  This  is  a  common  defect 

of  anyone  who  does  not 
think  according  to  reason. 

D.  Whoever  is  absorbed  in 
self-interest  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  action, 

E.  Such  is  ueually  tho  case 
with  a  capitalistic  state, 
and  the  policy  I  think  is 
the  most  effectual  of  all. 
(America's  Far  Eastern 
policy?) 

F.  The  fact  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Labor  Unions  support 
the  Government  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  think  their 
living  is  threatened  by 
Japanese  labor.  But 
Japanese  immigrants  are 
in  no  way  superior  to 
them. 

G.  Of  course  this  was  a 
great  cause. 

9.  As  a  Christian  nation,  this 
has  been  a'  Suicidal  action;  the 
Americans  have  actually  forfeited 
che  right  of  Reaching  Christianity. 
Unless  millions  of  Christians  in 
tlint  country  succeed  in  correcting 
the  unjust  policy,  they  cannot  have 
any  qualification  to  leach  the  Ori¬ 
entals  love,  equality,  and  justice, 
as  virtues  of  Christianity. 

10.  America  ought  to  abstain 
from  a  military  demonstration 
which  is  ro  far  from  the  ideal  of 
peace.  What  was  the  object  of 
the  Washington  Conference? 


IKUSAKU  AMEMIYA 
A  University  Profossor 

1.  Yes. 

2.  -I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
discriminatory  treatment. 

3.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with 
such  quota  regulation,  because  It 
is  practical  exclusion  of  Japanoso. 

4.  No. 

)  5.  I  regret  such  racial  pre¬ 
judice  and  narrow-mindedness. 

6.  I  do  not  think  Ambassador 
Hnnihora  uRed  tho  phrase  In  the 
sense  of  a  "threat."  But  I  think  he 
was  careless  in  using  such  words. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  D.  40/.  E.  10/.  F.  20/. 
G.  30/. 

9.  The  hindrance  will  not  he 
very  serious.  Rather,  this  will 
lead  to  stimulate  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple's  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
and  so  help  them  to  understand 
the  Christian  doctrine  in  its 
genuine  character. 

10.  Although  human  ideals  are 
peace  and  equality,  It  Is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  seek  for  temporary 
ease  hv  humiliation.  I  thJnk  \i 
will  be  nec'tf/ifcfry  for 'JaVan  to 


AMERICAN  CHARITY  TO  AID  DESiliuifc  JAKMiNtst  Mr  .  uo  - - 


strengthen  her  armaments  nnd 
economic  resources  that  she  may 
lor  a  ■«  wlu>  Amer.cu 
on  behalf  ot  ">  ?r»? 

War  alone  will  onlighlen  Iho 
Americans. 

ONRI  SAKAI 
An  English  Scholar 
1  Legally  speaking,  a  country 
Q.cred  to  aliens  than 
ig  a  home  to  .<  Stranger,  and  i 
nation  may  make  a  defensive  if 
not  offensive,  law  to  ar 
immigration.  But  international 
morality  throws  a  different  light 
on  tho  subject.  Peace  on  earth 
must  come  above  tho  safety  of 
a  nation.  .  . 

2.  If  a  quota  wero  allowed  to 
the  Asiatic  nations,  as  well  as  to 
European.  Japan  would  have  lit- 
Ho  reason  for  making  a  protest 


3.  Tho  number  that  Japan 
would  bo  entitled  to  on  a  quota 
basis  is  of  little  importance.  Tho 
Injustice  of  tho  now  law  lies  In  its 
partial  treatment.  Sho  would  bo 
perfectly  content  with  sending  a 
single  emigrant  a  year,  if  tlie 
figure  were  decided  on  a  fair 
basis. 

4.  America  would  have  found 
fault  equally  with  any  class  of 
Japanese  immigrants,  irrespective 
of  their  social  status.  Sho  has 
racial  prejudices  against  Japan, 
and  not  simply  ngainst  the  Ion 
class  of  laborers.  Policy  would 
have  little  influence  on  tho  immi¬ 
gration  law. 

5.  After  the  graduated  steps  of 
anti-Japanese  movements,  such  a 
'imitation  would  only  seem  to  be 
a  natural  one.  When  reason  I* 
lost  sight  of,  there  is  no  saying 
what  is  coming.  But  If  Japa 


She  simnlv  asks  tor  an  equpl  1  keen  quiet  an<J  resort  to  no  act 
for  all  races.  of  IftMfon'.  tho  moYe  YeWonatfc 


Americans  will  tako  an  active 
part  against  tho  new  law.  The 
golden  silence  on  our  part  will 
check  a  further  movement  against 
Japan. 

6.  It  might  scorn  to  be  careless 
and  short-sighted  of  tho  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  havo  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  formal  diplomatic 
letter.  He  might  have  with  Im¬ 
punity  used  the  words  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  letter.  Littlo  wonder  America 
should  have  Interpreted  tho  words 
as  sho  did. 

The  Japanese,  ns  a  nation,  little 
thought  of  menacing  or  challeng¬ 
ing  America  in  connection  with 
the  Immigration  law. 

7.  Tho  question  will  never  ho 
satisfactorily  settled  before  all 
aliens,  to  say  noth'ng  about  the 
Japanoso,  aro  cquilly  and  fairly 
treated  in  America. 

8.  Race  preludice  accounts 
more  than  anythipg  elsf,  for 
new  law.  I  'mfght,  however, 


your  items  In  tho  following  order, 

according  to  llioir  contribution  to 
tho  now  law: 

"G— F— D— A— B— C— E," 

9.  Tho  preaching  of  Christian¬ 
ity  will  bo  littlo  affected  by  tlio 
new  law.  Tho  Gospel  has  a  slow 
but  steady  progress,  which  is 
hardly  hindered  by  a  human  fal¬ 
lacy.  Tho  more  reasonable  people 
of  Japan  will  seo  that  Monroeism 
or  Yankoolsm  has  littlo  in  com{ 
mon  with  tho  Truth. 

10.  Japan  should  keep  her  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  and  attend  to  her 
business  as  If  nothing  serious  had 
happened  In  her  relations  with 
America.  She  must  suffer  as  many 
missionaries  to  como  in,  ns  Amer¬ 
ica  may  please  to  send  nnd  as 
much  freight  to  flow  in  ns  possi¬ 
ble.  No  net  of  retaliation  will 
bring  the  desired  object.  Sllenco 
will,  "heap  coals'  of  flro  dn  tho 
head"  of  America. 
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QUESTIONA1RE 

1.  Do  you  think  the  immigration  quostion  is  a  domestic 
problem  pure  and  simple  to  be  decided  by  the  free  will  of 
the  people? 

2  The  United  States  is  enforcing  tho  new  immigra¬ 
tion  law  on  all  European  immigrants,  restricting  the  inflow. 
In  case  you  are  told  that  Japan  alono  has  no  reason  to 
complain,  on  which  particular  clause  in  tho  law  do  you 
find  the  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

3.  Tho  quota  regulation  is  based  on  tho  n|^"beru  6f 
immigrants  who  entered  the  United  States  in  1S90  when 
there  were  hardly  any  Japanese  Immigrants  entering  Amer- 
ica.  Will  you  be  satisfied  if  the  quota  regulation  is  applied 
to  Japanese  immigrants  on  the  same  basis  with  other 
nationalities? 

good  policy  for  Japan  that 


of  laborers 


4.  Do  you  think  it  was 
she  allowed  mostly  the  lower 
tc-  America? 

-5.  What  do  you  think  of  tho  American  attitude  in 
placing  strict  restriction  on,  and  in  minimizing  *he  nu"\ 
of  those  intelligent  classes  of  Japanese  going  to  America 
-cuch  as  members  and  clerks  of  Japanose  banks  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses  already  doing  business  in  America  an  a  so 
those  who  are  going  there  to  pursuo  studies  in  schools 
and  collcgos? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  veiled  threat  was  meant  i"  that 
phrase,  "grave  consequences."  found  in  Ambassador  nni- 
haras  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Hughes?  Do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  people  had  ever 
entertained  any  such  thought  toward  America? 


n  "  t  i  '  i  “'£!  -  -  » 

7.  President  Coolidgo  is  roportod  to  havo  stated  that 
tho  immigration  disagreement  botwoon  Amorica  and  Japan 
is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  tho  quostion  is  closod? 

8.  Tho  present  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japanoso  pooplo 
was  caused  by  Congross  onacting  the  discriminatory  law 
against  Japanose  as  a  race.  To  which  of  tho  following 
causes  or  roasons  do  you  attribute  tho  Congressional  act? 
Plcaso  give  ratio  to  oaeh  supposod  cause. 

A.  Momentary  impulsiveness  of  Congressmen. 

B.  Causes  tracoable  to  certain  propaganda  carried 
on  by  a  third  party. 

C.  Discontent  of  American  militarists  in  tho  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

D.  Causes  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  the 
Presidential  oloctlon. 

E.  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  existing  against 
Japan  from  the  perspective  of  American  Far 
Eastorn  Policy. 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  the  living  of  American  working 
classes. 

G.  Raco  prejudice. 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
Christian  missionary  work  among  tho  so-called  colored 
races'  Will  the  racial  discrimination  in  the  new  American 
immigration  law  hinder  Christian  propagation  in  the  Far 

East? 


full 


course  should  America  and  Japan 
tho  present  relation? 


S~S==Si~H=  H-HSS  S=  “  " 

Dr.  KIROKU  HAYASHI 
A  Publicist  and  Educator 

1  Tes.  But  in  case  there  i 
.international  agreement  like 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement"  it  should 

be  an  exception. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
discriminatory  treatment  which  is 
unfair. 

3.  So  far  as  it  is  not  a  discrimi¬ 
natory  treatment,  such  quota  regu 
lation  will  not  be  a  question. 

4.  No. 

6.  Extremely  barbarous. 

6.  The  interpretation  was  not 
correct.  The  Japanese  people  had 
no  such  thought. 

7.  No. 

5.  G.  This  is  the  sole  causo. 

9.  The  hindrance  will  be  griev¬ 
ous. 

10v  The  removal  of  the  race 
prejudice.  So  long  as  the  prejudice 
exists,  nothing  can  be  done. 


Dr  MASAO  KAMBE 
A  University  Professor 
A  nation  has  such  power, 
providing  it  does  not  disturb  in¬ 
ternational  relations-. 

'  2.  I  am  dissatisfled’with  special 
discrimination  enforced  on  Ja- 

i  3.  We  must  accept  such  quota 
regulation. 

,  4.  I  regret  it. 

I  6.  I  think  such  an  attitude  will 
affect  the. progress  of  culture  and 
oommercc...  _~ 

!  6.  Yes.ir  CSn  mean  a  "threat." 
But  the  Japanese  people  had  no 
of  a  "threat;"  the  fault  was 
Mr.  Hanihara's  in  selecting  such 
phrase. 

7.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  closed. 

8.  A  20*.  B.  10*.  C.  10*. 
10*.  E.  10*.  F.  10*.  G.  30*. 


PROF.  ISOO  ABE 
An  Educationalid 

1.  Yes. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law 
at  which  I  am  particularly  dis¬ 
satisfied. 

3.  As  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  emigration  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  I  do  not  caro  whether 
there  is  a  quota  regulation  or  not. 

4.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  good 
policy,  but  you  could  not  parti¬ 
cularly  blame  Japan  because  the 
American  capiialists  had  first  wel¬ 
comed  such  laborers. 

5.  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  I 


9.  The  Christian  propagation 

will  be  affected  by  It. 

10.  1.  Incernnti  onal 

hajmony 

shall  be  sough 

2.  A  movement 

shall  be 

started  against 

race  pre- 

think  I  nin  opposed  to  Immigra¬ 
tion  of  laborers,  but  I  think  it 
contrary'  to  in'.ernatlonal  friend¬ 
ship  to  plnco  restriction  over  such 
foreigners  as  travellers  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  stay  only  for  a  time. 

6.  The  words  themselves  might 
mean  a  "threat."  as  I  felt  then. 
And,  apart  from  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Japanese  soldiers.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  regard  America  as.  a  hypo¬ 
thetic  enemy. 

7.  Yes.  I  also  think  (here  is 
no  need  for  Japan  to  further  dis¬ 
cuss  the  .matter  with  America. 

8.  A  10*.  G.  10*.  D.  10*.  E. 
20*.  F.  20*.  G.  30*. 

■  9.  There  Wilt  be  some  hind¬ 
rance. 

10.  I  hope  that  net  only  Japan, 
bu.  all  other  nations  will  give 
idea  of  encroaching  upon 
another  country,  on  the  pretext 
of  “colonial  policy.”  Every  coun¬ 
try  should  -be  contented  with  its 


|  own  natural  houndnries  ns  they 
nro  now.  On  the  othor  hand 
other  pooplo  who  do  not  alni  at 
immigration  should  bo  allowed 
trnvol  or  stay  for  study  freoly 
all  over  the  world.  This  will 
tho  only  way  of  arriving  at 
tornntionnl  friendship. 


TATSUKICHI  MINOBE 
A  Financier 

Yes.  but  such  restriction 
should  not  only  bo  in  accordance 
wlth  international  law.  or  treaties, 
but  nlso  with  justice  and  fair¬ 
ness. 

I  am  against  the  ineligibility 
to  citizenship  of  o  her  races  than 
tho  whlto;  ulso  agnlnst  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  agnlnst 
such  races  us  are  ineligible  to 
citizenship. 

3.  Yes.  because  our  dissalis- 
setion  fs  only  against  the  dlrcrl- 
tnmation. 

I  do  not  think  Japan  has 
fa  °r  tnkon  n  special  policy  to  send 
the  lower  classes  of  laborers  only. 

6-  I  think  this  is  very  unjust. 

6- _  The  phrase  might  mean  such 
a  'threat."  The  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  had  no  such  thought. 

7-  When  America  violntes  tho 
provisions  of  tho  Treaty,  Japan 
should  by  no  means  keep  silent. 
Negotiations  must  be  kept  up. 

A.  10*.  D.  20*.  E.  20*.  G. 

B0*. 

Christianity  is  declining.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  this  legislation. 

10.  America  should  abolish  the 
discriminatory  treatment  against  i 
the  colored  races. 


EXCLUSIVE  CASTLE 
WITH  DEEP  MOAT 
SURROUNDS  U.S. 

GOSUKE  1MAI, 

A  Momber  of  tho  Houso  of  Poors 

It  is  an  undcninblc  fact  that  tho 
anti- Japanese  action  taken 
America  has  prompted  racial  pre¬ 
judice  nnd  hatred  by  dividing  the 
world  into  two  antagonistic  sec¬ 
tions.  nnd  hns  built  up  a  sor 
oxclusivo  ensile  with  a  doop 
trench  around  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  wlintovor  tho 
Americans,  ns  a  great  nnd  wise 
nation,  do  not  approve  of  tho  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  temporary  impulse, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tico  and  hurpnnity  on  which  tho 
Republic  was  founded. 

The  friendly  relation  betwoon 
Japan  nnd  tho  United  States  has 
been  a  connecting  link  for  Orien¬ 
tal  and  Occidental  civilizations, 
and  the  two  nations  have  been 
given  a  Joint  mission  of  upholding 
tho  world  peace,  whatever  incen¬ 
diary  or  mischicf-mnking  intrigui 
should  separate  them  from  these 
bonds  of  friendship.. 

Needless  to  say  an  opportunity 
for  awakening  and  reconsideration 
is  approaching. 
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JAPAN  IMPENDED  ABROAD  LAST  YEAR  Yen  l,983,89@,§00 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  she  was  visited  one  year  as^o  with  the  greatest  loss  from  earthquake  and 
fire  ever  suffered  by  any  land  at  any1  ti  le ; 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  after-war  depression  lias  been  felt  keenly  by  her  newly-established 
industries,  and, 


DESPITE  the  fact  of  the  Exclusion  Clause  of  tli  Immigration  Law  of  1924 


Offers  to  American  Manufactures  the  Greatest  Available  Export  Market  Exclusive 
of  Europe. 


JAPAN  has  in  the  past  decade  bought  more  from  the  United  States  than  all  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  combined. 

JAPAN  has  been  a  belter  customer  of  the  United  States  than  all  the  countries  of  South  America 
combined. 

JAPAN  is  in  the  market  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  yen  worth  of  foreign  manufactures  annually, 
and  lias  the  money  to  buy'  them. 


One  good  method  of  reaching  the  Purchasing  Public  of  Japan  is  through  the  advertising 
columns  of 

THE  JAPAN  TIMES 

which  has  more  Japanese  and  foreign  readers  than  all  the  other  independent  English-language 
publications  ot  Japan  combined. 


TRADE  PROMOTES  FRIENDSHIP 


...TRADE  PREVENTS  WARS 
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japan’s  Export  to  the  United  States 

The  United  States’  Export  to  Japan 

in  1873 

in  1873 

¥  l,  o  1  7,7  t 


THE  TIDE  OF  COMMERCE 
FLOWS  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN 


The  first  trade  relation  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  was 
established  51  years  ago;  it  began 
with  the  meagre  sum  of  ¥5,243,923. 


Ever  since  1916  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  Japan  have 
ranked  first  among  those  from  all 
countries. 


In  1923  it  had  developed  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  ¥1,117, 596,000. 
which  amount  represents  one  third 
of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
for  that  year. 


IN 


EVER  INCREASING  VOLUME 


Japan’s  purchase 

of  American 

products  increased 

at  ten  voar 

intervals  in  the  following  ratio: 

1S82— 10;.  1S92 — S.4; 

1902—17.9*, 

1912—20.51",',  1922—3 

.54*. 

In  comparison 

vitli  Japan’s 

total  foreign  import 

trade  during 

the  period  1913-1923, 

American  ox- 

ports  inti.  Japan  ad 

•anced  in  the 

following  ration 

respectively: 

16.7S*.  16.24*,  19.23'.'. 

2U.9S*.  34.73*. 

37.53*.  35.26*  37.37*, 

35.58*  ?:..7‘1*. 

Japan  was  the  third  greatest 
seller  to  the  United  States  in  1922 
and  the  fourth  greatest  in  1923; 
in  both  these  years  she  has  ranked 
fifth  among  purchasers  from  tho 
United  States;  a  truly  wondeiful 
position  considering  the  size  of  the 
Japnnese  Empire. 


In 

912  imports  from  the  United 

State 

exceeded  those  from  Great 

Brita 

n  both  in  quantity  and 

value — the  first  occasion  in  the 

history  of  Japan’s  import  trade. 

Japar 

bought  from  America  in 

that 

year  just  150  per  cent  more 

than 

ten  yenrs  prior.  Ten  years 

later 

she  bought  American  pro- 

ducts 

to  the  value  of  350  tier  cent 

more 

than  in  1912.  Thus  in 

Japan's  foreign  trade,  both  import 

and 

xport,  the  United  States  is 

the 

argest  seller  to  and  the 

great 

st  buyer  of  Japan. 

American- Japanese  trade  re¬ 
presented  22.5  per  cent  of  Japan's 
entire  foreign  trade  in  1913;  in 
1919  it  jumped  to  37.7  per  cent, 
which  percentage  leads  nil  other 

American  Export  to  Japan 

countries. 

To-day 

Even  during  the  poor  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  post-war  boom  trado 
with  the  United  States  maintained 
the  highest  rank  in  Japan's  for- 

£ 

eign  trade.  The  following  tablo 
shows  the  position  of  that  trade 
throughout  a  period  of  eleven 


1914. .  . 

1916. .  . 

1918.. . 


28.89  ., 
31.85.. 
33.57  ., 


i  V. 


'  V  '  , 


HOW  THE  TWO  NATIONS  ADVANCED  ,  „ 

s  „  *  o.  „  IN  THEIR  TRADE  RELATIONS 


(Figures  in  Vcn  equivalent  approximately  t 


05.619000 


Japan 
sold  to 
America 
..  4,226,162 

.  7.464,844 

.  G, 890, 132 
.  5,797,825 

.  6,232.302 

.  5,845.068 

.  10,879,053 

■  12.041,151 
.  11,087,556 

■  14,280,199 
.  13,293,759 
,  13,130,924 


sold  to  1886 

J“Mn  un 

1'0l,-,“  ms 

1,947,250 
1.920,346  1889 

1,124,882  1890 

1,736,781  1891 

2,727,585  1892 

3,212,273  1S92 
2,669,334 

1894 

1,816,200 
3,133,656  1895 

3,233.032  1896 
2,489,970  1897 


16,639,005 

19,992,430 

21,629,267 

22,618,483 

25.282.874 

19,821,438 

29,795,765 

38.674,971 

27.739,458 

43,323.667 

64,028.960 

31,533.341 

52,436,404 


2,751,321 

3,358,987 

3,283,096 

6,648,734 

6,143,171 

6.874,532 

6,840,048 

5,988,054 

6,090,409 

10,982,659 

9,276,360 

16,373,420 

27,030,538 


1899  . 
190C  . 


1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  - 


.  .  47,311,156 
. .  63.919.270 
. .  52, 566.39C 
.  .  72,309,360 
. .  80,232,806 
.  82,723,308 
.  101.260,773 
.  94,009,072 
.  126,964,408 
.  131,101,015 
.  121,996,686 
.  131,547.139 
.  148,702,249 


cents) 

40,001.098 

38.215,891 

62.761,197 

42.769.430 

48,652.826 

46,273.871 

68,116,344 

104,286.528 

69,948,681 

80,697.362 

77,636,556 

64,043,172 


..142,726,642 
.  168,708,996 
.184,473,382 
.196,539,008 
.  204,141,844 
.340,244,817 
.  478.536.845 
530,129.393 
828,097,621 
565,017,906 
.496,278,963 
.732,376,607 
.605,619,000 


81,260,909 

127.016,767 

122,408,361 

96,771,077 

102,634,277 

204,078,95(1 

359.707,858 

626,025,630 

766.3S1.439 

873.177,075 

674,400,915 

696,169,490 
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IMPERIAL  HOTEL 

TOKYO  JAPAN 

One  of  the  Farids  Great  Hotels 

Uniojre  lit  construction,  and  design  ~ 

Beautiful  in  decoration  and.  furnishing  ~ 

Most  unusual  ai Jinkrestiiigkiid  iutfe^oiicl 
Withstooclall  sliockg  of  earthoij^aiid  fire- 
cTlie"k)me//  of  distiu^uishedvisitons  tojapam 
and  the  social  center  of  the  capital^ 


From:  The  Federal 
New  York  Office: 


Hungerford, 


Council  of  Churches 
105  E*  02nd  St», 


.1  t  iMi;  Release  Saturday,  April  25. 

pR'Z.ii  Up 

Praising  Christian  Missionaries  and  declaring  that  both  Japan  and  the  United 
^Sthte^OTe  them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Ambassador  Matsudaira  of  Japan  told 
the  guests  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  New  York  that  because  of  them,  he 
did  not  ieel  a  stranger.  He  stated  plainly  that  Japan  has  no  secret  agreement 
with  Russia,  that  shantung  has  been  restored  to  China,  and  that  Japan  is  faithfully 

oarry.ng  out  her  paro  Ox  the  treaty  adopted  at  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armament » 

Ambassador  Matsudaira  made  clear  the  effects  of  legislation  recently  enacted 
by  *^aPan  regarding  dual  citizenship  and  the  ownership  of  property  by  foreigners. 

"We  are  determined  to  live  in  peace  for  all  time,,”  he  said  in  conclusion,  after 
declaring  there  are  no  issues  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  awaiting 
settlement  by  force  of  arms." 

Knowing  as  I  do  quite  a  number  of  the  missionaries  and  school  teachers  you 
have  sent  to  the  East,  and  having  closely  followed,  with  a  deep  sense  of  admira¬ 
tion,  the  painstaking  and  noble  activities  of  these  spiritual  workers,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  a  stranger  among'1'  *said  Ambassador  Matsudaira.  “The  single-hearted 
devotion  to  their  faith  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  which  the  missionaries 
are  carrying  on  the  task  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  in  our 
part  of  the  world  can  hardly  be  praised  too  highly.  The  service  they  render  in  the 
uplift  of  the  inner  life  of  my  countrymen,  as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of  better 


understanding  between  our  two  nations,  is  ?;idely  recognized  and  we  owe  them  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

“it  has  been  charged  recently  that  certain  clauses  in  the  new  Russo-Japanese 
treaty  transgressed  the  principle  of  the  open  doer  in  Russia, Th.tf?  Is  certainly  a 
far-fetched  interpretation;  and  I  was  very  glad  to  observe,  during  the  last  week, 
that  a  fair  interpretation  was  made  by  Americans  themselves, 

“There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  treaty  about  which  apprehensions 


2  - 


appeal'  to  bo  entertained.  The  report.  i<?  circulated  in  the  press  from  time  to  time 
that  Russia  and  Japan  have  concluded  a  secret  agreement  of  a  more  or  less  militar¬ 
istic  character o  Secret  diplomacy*  gen's}  emen*  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  an 
idea  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  made  at  the  Washington  Conference*  to 
which  fire  are  party,  I  am  happy  to b  e  able  to  assure  you  that  Japan  has  no  secret 
treaty  or  agreement  with  Russia  or  with  any  ocher  country, 

Japftntoday  is  deeply  permeated  with  the  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  She  is  determined  to  be  fair  and  above  board  in  all  her 
international  dealings;  and  she  is  ready  to  adjust  her  own  affairs  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  times  and  the  progress  of  the 
world.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  we  took  part  most  gladly  in  that 
memorable  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments;  and*  as  you  a-1. 1  know*  Japan,  like 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain*  completed  the  scrapping  program  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  naval  treaty.  With  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  "Tosa11 
on  February  9th  this  year*  Japan  has  scrapped  fifteen  capital  ships  such  as 
"Satsuma*"  "Aki,"  etc*  doomed  by  the  Washington  treaty.  If  there  were  any  basis 
whatever  for  the  idea  so  often  noised  about  that  there  is  danger  of  war  between 
us*  this  would  not  have  been  done  by  us,  nor  would  you  have  similarly  scrapped 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars  of  fighting  vessels* 

nWe  have  withdrawn  our  garrisons  from  China;  we  have  restored  Shantung  to 
China;  we  have  pursued  and  still  intend  to  pursue  the  attitude  of  r.on-interf erence 
concerning  the  internal  affairs  of  China,  We  are  doing  all  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  observe  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Washington  pacts  in  all  our 
dealings  with  other  nations, 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  Japan  is  doing  her  utmost  to  be  fair 
and  conciliatory  in  all  her  dealings  with  this  country The  amendment  of  the  law 
of  nationality*  effected  last  year,  ana  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  foreign  owner¬ 
ship  of  land,  this  year*  are  instances  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  manifestations 


of  that  attitude.  Formerly  a  Japanese  born  in  this  country,  while  acquiring 
American  nationality  be  reason  of  birth,  acquired  Japanese  nationalitv  at  the 
same  time.  Such  a  child,  possessing  dual  citizenship,  could  have  been  expatriated 
from  Japanese  nationa_^ty  at  any  time  prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  17:  after  that 
time,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  military  service,  the  privilege  was  not  allowed. 
This  latter  porno,  having  always  been  critized  in  America,  we  saw  the  need  of 
a^ins *  pand  of  nationality  was  amended  accordingly.  By„tfte  new  legislation 

a  Japanese  child  born  in  this  country  shall  not  acquire  Japanese  nationality 
unless,  within  fourteen  days  after  its  birth,  a  special  application  is  made  for 
retention  of  Japanese  nationality,  A  Japanese  who  has  retained  Japanese  nation- 
a  l  y  as  a  result  of  such  special  application  may,  according  to  the  new  law, 
re  inquish  Japanese  nationality  at  will,  even  after  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen, 
there  S  &  &Ve  acquired  the  nationality  of  a  foreign  country  and  has  a  domicile 


In  regard  to. the  foreign  ownership  of  land  in  Japan,  the  new  law  passed  both 
H  ouses  of  the  Diet  last  March  recognizing  the  ownership  of  land,  by  foreigners. 

In  1910  we  passed. a  law  authorizing  foreign  ownership  of  land  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  but  it  has  not  been  put  into  force.  Consequently  foreigners  were 
not  permitted  to  own  land  though  they  could  lease  it.  Means  were  provided  by 
which  they  could  actually  own  it  by  forming  a  corporation  under  the  Japanese  law, 
or  obtain  leases  for  long  periods  of  time,  amounting  practically  to  ownership; 
but  legally  speaking  it  was  not  what  you  call  1  in  fee  simple.1  ■* 

"in  the  new  law  the  restrictions  hitherto  imposed  on  the  sale  or,  mortgaging 
of. land  in  japan  are  entirely  abolished.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  in 
this  law  whereby  the  Government  may  issue  an  ordinance  putting  into  effect  recip¬ 
rocal  measures  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  corporations  of  a  foreign  country  or  part 
of  a  foreign  country  which  denies  or  restricts  the  ownership  of  land  by  Japanese. 
Unless  such  ordinance  is  issued,  however,  foreigners,  irrespective  of  their 
nationalities,  may  enjoy  the  complete  ownership  of  land  in  Japan.  But  Japan  has 
adopted  a  liberal  line  of  policy.  It  is  the  intention  of  our  Government  at 
present  not  to  issue  such  an  ordinance.  A  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  by 
the  Government  to  the  Imperial  Diet  just  closed.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
therefore,  citizens,  .or  corporations  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
country,  will,  upon  coming  into  effect  of  this  new  law,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  in 
Japan  the  ownership  of  land  'in  fee  simple-!"  I  trust  that  this  will  make  clear 
the  fact  that,  although  there  are  some  states  in  this  country  which  deny  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  even  lease  of  land  to  Japanese  and  otherwise  discriminate  against  us, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  intention  of  our  Government  to  take  no  retaliatory  measures. 

"Last  but  not  least,  let  me  refer  to  the  talk  of  war  between  our  two  countries. 
It  has  given  me  surprise  to  find  such  talk  being  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  especially  to  learn  that  there  are  even  some  Europeans  who 
take  pains  to  come  over  to  this  country  and  indulge  in  such  speculations.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  there  are  no  issues  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  await¬ 
ing  settlement  by  force  of  arms;  and  it  can  be  said  further  that  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  into  the  future  no  situation  will  arise  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by 
ordinary  and  friendly  diplomacy.  War  between  our  two  countries  is  a  matter  of 
physical  impossibility,  and  we  are  destined  to  live  in  peace  for  all  time,"  (END) 
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Proa  every  csnceivable  human  angle  this  movement  is 
undertaking  the  impossible. 


It  is  attempting  to  rally  every  Christian  and  every 
Church  behind  a  united  nation-wide  movement  and  create  a  spirit¬ 
ual  solidarity  among  the  Christian  forces  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  something  new  under  the  sun  and  not  only  in  this  land  but 
in  any  land. 


It  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  evangelize  every  group 
and  every  class,-  30,000,000  farmers:  5,278, 000  industrial  and 
factory  workers:  59  7,000  fishing  folic:  459,000  miners:  1  033  000 
employees  in  transportation  services  and  the  1,158,000  toilers ’en¬ 
gaged  on  public  works',  -  the  classes  and  masses  which  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Christian  Church  and  the  various  Foreign  Missions  affiliated 
with  it  nave  lext  practically  untouched"  during  the  past  seventy 
years  of  evangelistic  work  in  this  land. 

It  has,  moreover,  set  out  to  humanize  and  Christianize 
tno  social  and  industrial  order  and  make  Jesus'  way  of  life  the 
norm  m  every  relationship.  This  is  a  thing  which  has  never 
been  done  in  any  land  and  which  a  large  section  of  the  older 
Church  of  the  West  has  never  recognized  as  a  part  of  its  legiti¬ 
mate  program. 

It  proposes  to  raise  the  number  of  Christians  in  this 
land  from  250, 000  to  a  round  million,  not  in  order  to  enable  the 
Japanese  Church  to  glory  in  its  numerical  strength  but  that  it 
may  become  a  creative  force  which  shall  fix  the  ideals  and  set 
the  pace  in  every  phase  of  the  nation's  life. 


»  Some  High  Points  in  Its  Present  Progress: 

nothing  runs  its  roots  down  so  deep  as  religious  pre¬ 
judice:  nothing  is  so  impregnable  as  sootarism  barriers:  nothing 
is  so  hard  to  overcome  as  denominational  isolation,  especially 
when  it  has  worn  itself  down  into  a  groove  of  seventy  years 
standing. 


.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  in  ten  month's  time  the 
Christian  farces  in  90  cities  and  prefectures  have  closed  up 
their  ranks  and  united  in  organizing  District  Committees  for 
the  purpose  of"  planning  and  conducting  campaigns  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas.  These  District  Committees  form  a  net  work  of 
evangelistic  units  clear  across  the  Empire  and  most  of  them 
are  aggressively  planning  for  advance  movements  in  their  own 
localities. 


During  the  first  six  months  of  the  Campaign,  special 
evangelistic  meetings  were  held  in  105  cities  and  centres;  382 
churches  put  on  special  campaigns:  815  meetings  were  hold,  at¬ 
tended  hy  161,602  people,  and  7, SIS  inquirers  sigr.ee  cares. 

Forty  of  the  eighty-two  District  Committees  have  made 
plans  during  the  Autumn  months,  to  hold  campaigns  in  130  cities 
and  towns. 

The  "Kingdom  of  God  Weekly"  in  ten  months'  time,  has 
leaped  from  an  ardent  hope,  born  in  the  heart  anti  brain  01 
ICarawa.  to  a  weekly  circulation  of  30,000  copies*  Already  1 
is  going  out  over  tho  Empire  at  the  rate  of  1,600,000  copies 
a  year  and  everywhere  it  is  hailed  as  one  of  tno  most  ef foot ive 
evangelistic  forces  that  has  ever  been  released  in  this  imipiro. 

A  clerk  in  a  Yokohama  firm,  out  of  his  meagre  salary, 
is  taking  200  copies  every  week  and  distributing  them  among  his 
fellow-clerks  and  friends.  Judge  Mitsui,  of  tho 
Court,  takes  70  copies  a  weak  and  uses  then  among  the  juvenile 
deliquents  whom  ho  is  trying  to  load  out  into  a  new  life.  The 
Reinanzaka  Church,  in  Tokyo,  sells  200  copies  every  week  anon^ 
it 3  nonhers  in  order  to  give  them  a  full-orbed  vision  of  t 
Kingdom  task.  Other  churohee  are  doing  the  same.  Tne  story  of 
the  growth  of'  this  paper  is  one  of  the  romances  connected  with 

this  movement. 

The  Campaign  is  making  large  use  of  three  of  Kagawa’s 
books  which  are  aflame  with  the  evangelistic  message  -  No  _  - 
Through  God",  "Meditations  About  God"  and  "God  and  the  Gospel 
of  Divine  Love" .  Each  of  these  is  selling  for  the  amazing  price 
of  ton  son.  The  country  is  being  sown  with  these  silent  but 
potent  messengers  which  find  an  entrance  wnere  no  evangelist  s 
cr  Christian's  voice  oan  be  raised. 

Tho  movement  has,  moreover,  produced  five  small  books 
ecpcoiallv  prepared  for  use  in  follow-up  work  with  inquirers. 

Phis  series  of  five  is  selling  for  fifteen  son.  More  and  more 
VC  rr c  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  not  only  inexcusable  nogloot 
but  a  orino^efere  God  to  lead  a  hungry  heart  to  take  an  initial 
stand  for  Christ  and  fail  to  feed  tho  flame  of  faith  that  has 
been  kindled. 

This  Conpeign  is  making  its  influcnco  felt  far  beyond 
Christian  circles.  The  last  tine  that  Kagava  spoke  in  Osaka, 
the^" Osaka  liainichi" ,  an  influential  daily,  invited  him  to  hold 
a  series  of  Christian  meetings  under  ^sa^picos,  promising  for 
put  it 3  circulation  of  a  million  copies  beok  of  tho  nec^in^s  for 
publicity  purposes. 

Hot  long  ago  the  "Chugai  Hippo"  an  outstanding  Buddhist 
daily  paper  in  Kyoto,  related  to  the  Shinshu  seot  of  Buddh: ism, 
cane  cut-in  e  r'igin^  editorial  saving  that  the  King'-on  of  God 
Campaign’  was  one  of  the  best  movements  that  has  ever  been  launcnco. 

in  Japan. 


Of  special  significance  is  the  fact  that  on  October  21th 
in  one  of  Kagawa’s  meetings  in  Kyoto,  Nishida  Tenko,  a  well  known’ 
Buddhist  Priest,  signed  a  card  indicating  his  purpose  to  accept 
the  Christian  faith.  During  the  past  ten  years  Mr. Nishida,  ae  a. 
Japanese  St. Frances  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
nation.  He  himself  has  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and  has  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  He  has  organized  a  Mutual  Help  Order",  the 
members  of  which  live  a  communal  life.  The  doors  of  this  Order 
are  open  to-  anyone  who  is  in  trouble  or  in  need,  either  spiritual 
or  physical.  The  members  of  the  Order  agree  to  render  any  kind 
of  service  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  even  of  the  most  menial 
type  and  without  any  stipulated  remuneration. 

The  Headquarters  of  this  group  are  in  Kyoto  and  its 
members  go  from  house  to  house,  helping  where  help  is  needed,  do¬ 
ing  the  most  disagreeable  work  with  a  smile  on  their  faces  and 
expecting  nothing  in  return  unless  those  for  whom  the  service  is 
rendered  volunteer  to  express  their  gratitude  in  some  material  farm. 

Communism  is  making  tremendous  inroads  in  student  centres 
as  well  as  in  the  industrial  areas  and  among  the  peasant  class. 

The  doors,  however,  are  not  closed  to  the  Christian  message.  Some 
weeks  ago  the  writer  participated  in  a  campaign  in  a  rural  tOY«i. 
Because  the  church  of  the  tewn  would  not  hold  the  erowds  the  local 
oommitteo  had  arranged  to'  hold  the  meetings  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  public  primary  school.  When  I  eoq>,ressed  concern  as  to  whether 
my  message,  in  which  I  expected  to  major  on  the  evangelistic  note", 
would  be  welcomed  in  such  a  place  I  was  told  that  the  Principal, 
although  not  a  Christian,  insisted  that  they  wanted  a  religious 
message  and  the  more  Christian  the  better. 

At  the  close  of  the  message  the  l®cal  pastar  asked  that 
decision  cards  be  distributed  End  while  he  made  a  ringing  plea 
for  decisions  a  good  number  of  the  audience  signed  cards  as 
inquirers. 


The  holding  of  a  Christian  evangelistic  meeting,  closing 
with  an  appeal  for  decisions  in  a  Government  Primary  School  is 
something  which  never  could  have  happened  anywhere  in  Japan  a 
few  years  ago.  It  shows  the  turn  of  the  anti-religious  tide 
which  has  been  running  with  such  tremendous  force  during  the  past 
fifty  years  among  the  intellectuals  and  educational  leaders  of 
the  Empire. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  writer  was  asked  te  help  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  two  churches  in  an  Industrial  centre.  Never  during 
almost  thirty  years  in  Japan  have  I  seen  so  many  laboring  men 
in  a  Christian  church,  wearing  their  working  garb  marked  with 
the  emblem  cf  their  trade.  At  the  close,  one  fifth  of  those 
present  responded  to  the  invitation  and  signed  cards  as  inquirers. 
In  the  other  church  the  building  was  packed  with  young  people 
from  a  neighboring  factory. 


Communism  threatens  to  capture  the  best  minds  and  the 
finest  spirits  among  the  students  and  to  entrench  itself  in 
industrial  centers  and  among  the  peasants,  but  it  is  doing  so 
largely  because  the  Christian  Church  has  failed  to'  think  and 
speak  and  work  in  terms  of  the  problems  of  our  day.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Christian  Church  Y/ill  arouse  itself  and  face  the 
challenge  it  still  has  a  chance  to  win  out  in  this  fierce 
fight  for  the  soul  of  Japan. 

Although  the  Kingdom  of  God  Campaign  is  no  longer  a 
one  man  campaign  but  is  increasingly  becoming  a  movement  of  the 
Christian  forces  of  the  nation,  ICagawa  is  still  its  outstanding 
figure.  Ko  has  just  returned  from  conducting  a  special  effort, 
in  three  of  Japan's  Northern  cities, in  which  1800  people  signed 
inquirer's  cards.  This  is  the  story  wherever  he  goes. 

He  is,  however,  carrying  on  the  fight  handicapped  hy 
serious  ill  health.  So  alarming  have  become  the  symptons  that 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Movement  has  been  compelled  to 
cancel  all  his  dates  for  December  and  he  has  entered  sanitor- 
iua  for  treatment  and  rest. 

This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Campaign  but  it  will  go 
on  unabated.  To  date,  more  than  forty  men  and  women  have  boen 
drafted  as  speakers  in  this  movement  and  they  will  take  up 
the  torch  and  carry  on. 


REV.  DAVID  B.  SCHNEDER.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Dr.  Schneder  had  just  told  me  some  of  the  ex- 
periences  of  his  missionary  career.  I  felt  that  they 
should  be  shared  with  the  Church.  With  charac- 
teristic  modesty  he  insisted  that  they  were  too  per¬ 
sonal  and  intimate  for  public  print.  I  assured  him 
that  these  very  intimate  and  very  personal  things 
were  just  the  things  his  hosts  of  friends  in  the 
Church  wanted  to  know  and  ought  to  know.  He 
consented  to  write  them.  As  a  result  we  have  this 
simple,  frank,  human,  humble,  tender  but  forth¬ 
right  message.  Our  beloved  messenger  of  God,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  hands  his  flaming  torch  to  us 
— to  carry  on. 

A.  V.  Casselman.  Secretary. 
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nOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  THE  U.  S.,  EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH 
SCHAFF  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AFTER  FORTY'NINE  YEARS 

After  four  years  of  service  in  the  home 
mission  field,  at  Marietta,  Pa.,  I  accepted  a 
call  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  go 
to  Japan.  In  November,  1887,  I  and  my 
young  bride  started  on  our  long  journey  to 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  It  was  a  hard 
journey.  The  voyage  across  the  Pacific  was 
cold,  stormy  and  long.  But  at  last  early  on 
the  morning  of  December  21st  we  arrived 
at  Yokohama,  greeted  by  a  marvelous  view 
of  the  peerless  Mt.  Fuji,  robed  in  snow  and 
beautifully  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun.  At 
the  dock  we  were  met  by  my  dear  friends, 
Brothers  Moore  and  Hoy. 

Eleven  days  later,  on  New  Year’s  morning, 
1888,  we  arrived  at  Sendai,  235  miles  north 
of  Yokohama.  As  the  train  pulled  into  the 
station  and  I  saw  the  word,  “Sendai,”  a 
strange  restful  feeling  of  “Here  we  abide 
came  over  me.  It  was  prophetic. 

Our  first  months  in  Sendai  were  months  of 
hardship.  Our  rented  Japanese-built  house 
was  strange  to  us,  and  could  not  be  well 
heated.  The  hot  summer  months  that  fob 
lowed,  with  their  abundance  of  humidity  and 
mosquitoes,  were  still  harder  to  bear.  Our 
first  child  was  born  that  summer,  and  we 
called  him  John.  But  the  next  morning  his 
spirit  had  taken  its  flight,  and  we  laid  away 
his  little  form  up  on  a  high  hill  north  of  the 
city,  the  first  American  grave  in  Sendai. 

The  work  for  which  I  was  specially  called 
to  Japan  was  to  assist  Brothers  Hoy  and 
Oshikawa  in  the  work  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished  “Training'School  for  Christian  Evan- 
gelists,”  which  later  developed  into  what  is 
now  known  as  North  Japan  College.  The 
school  was  housed  in  the  priests'  rooms  of  an 
old  Buddhist  temple  that,  having  gone  bank- 
rupt,  was  bought  by  the  Christian  congrega- 
tion  that  had  by  that  time  been  built  up, 
and  was  by  them  transformed  into  a  church. 
There  in  the  dingy,  old  priests’  rooms,  in 
January,  1888,  I  began  teaching  systematic 
theology  through  an  interpreter.  There  were 
fourteen  students,  seven  in  the  first  year  and 
seven  in  the  second. 

A  number  of  years  of  struggle  followed. 
Mr.  Oshikawa  was  made  president.  Through 
intense  and  sacrificial  struggle  on  the  part  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoy  land  was  secured  and 
a  dormitory,  and  later  a  class-room  and  chapel 
building,  were  erected.  Also  the  scope  of 
the  school  was  enlarged  so  as  to  educate  not 


only  ministers  but  also  Christian  laymen.  However, 
gradually  Brother  Hoy  began  to  suffer  with  asthma, 
and  in  1899  he  was  appointed  to  Yochow,  China, 
whose  climate  proved  more  favorable  to  his  health: 
and  so  that  saint  of  God  was  led  to  start  our  Reformed 
missionary  work  in  that  great  empire.  Also  President 
Oshikawa  became  interested  in  wider  fields  of  Chris¬ 
tian  endeavor,  and  in  1901  he  resigned  his  position 
as  president  and  removed  to  the  capital  city  of  Tokyo. 
Upon  his  recommendation  I  became  his  successor. 

The  task  of  further  building  up  North  Japan  Col¬ 
lege  now  lay  before  me.  It  was  an  arduous  task. 
Improving  the  institution’s  organization,  finding  good 
men  for  the  teaching  staff,  securing  government  recog¬ 
nition  and  privileges,  buying  more  land  and  erecting 
more  buildings,  all  meant  years  of  effort  and  trial  and 
prayer.  In  1919,  in  a  great  city  conflagration,  I  suf¬ 
fered  the  anguish  of  seeing  our  Middle  School  Build¬ 
ing,  the  most  beautiful  building  of  its  kind  then  in  all 
North  Japan,  burn  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  crushing 
calamity.  In  all  these  efforts  and  trials  my  wife  was 
an  efficient  helpmeet,  especially  on  the  social  side  of 
the  institution’s  life,  and  in  raising  money  for  land 
and  buildings  among  dear  friends  both  in  Japan  and 
in  the  Home  Church.  And  my  dear  colleagues,  both 
American  and  Japanese,  were  my  staunch  and  faith¬ 
ful  co-laborers  and  supporters  in  all  this  work  and 
experience. 

Meanwhile  the  great  central  endeavor  went  on  day 
by  day,  year  by  year,  namely,  the  struggle  to  really 
and  deeply  impress  the  students  so  freely  entrusted  to 
us  from  Shinto  and  Buddhist,  as  well  as  Christian 
homes,  with  Christian  truth,  and  to  win  them  for  the 
new  life  in  Christ. 

At  the  same  time  my  wife  also  carried  on  work  of 
her  own.  In  the  early  years  she  became  leader  of  a 
woman’s  society  consisting  of  only  wives  and  mothers, 
many  of  the  leading  women  of  Sendai  joining  it.  It 
has  now  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  Christian  women’s  societies  in  all  Japan.  Also 
our  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  in  the  course  of  time 
became  teacher  of  music  in  Miyagi  College,  and  our 
second  daughter,  Margaret,  became  the  wife  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Alfred  Ankeney. 

And  now,  after  a  missionary  service  of  forty-nine 
years,  and  of  my  own  service  as  president  of  North 
Japan  College  of  thirty-five  years,  I  and  my  once- 
young  bride  are  again  back  in  the  home-land.  Just 
previous  to  our  departure  from  Sendai  there  occurred 
a  happy  climax  to  the  work  of  the  years.  It  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  North  Japan  College.  The  little  school  housed 
in  the  priests’  rooms  of  the  old  Buddhist  temple  had 
become  an  institution  of  Christian  learning  housed  in 
ten  permanent  buildings,  comprising  an  academy,  a 
college  and  a  seminary,  numbering  1,066  students  and 


nearly  three  thousand  alumni.  It  had  been  main¬ 
tained  as  an  out-and-out,  earnestly  Christian  institu¬ 
tion,  and  its  proportion  of  Christian  graduates,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  was  probably  the  highest  among  the 
Christian  schools  for  young  men  in  Japan.  Its  semi¬ 
nary  graduates  are  manning  the  largest  Christian 
church  and  evangelistic  work  in  North  Japan,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  number  are  found  elsewhere — in 
the  great  cities  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  in  Formosa,  among  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  California.  Its  college  and 
academy  graduates  are  engaged  in  almost  every  occu¬ 
pation,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  position  in  life. 
Many  have  risen  very  high.  And  they  are  “different,” 
showing  the  influence  of  their  Christian  training,  a 
new  leaven  making  for  a  new  world.  The  manager 
of  one  of  Tokyo’s  four  biggest  banks  said  to  me  about 
one  of  our  alumni  now  in  his  employ,  “He  is  a  model 
personality.” 

The  great  celebration  began  on  Sunday,  May  10th, 
with  an  early  morning  prayer-meeting  on  the  roof 
garden  of  the  main  college  building.  It  was  a  precious 
hour.  Then  at  ten  o’clock  came  the  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  Thanksgiving  Service  in  the  Rahauser  Memo¬ 
rial  College  Church,  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide 
hook-up.  Hearty,  indeed,  was  the  thanksgiving  of 
those  who  crowded  the  auditorium  seating  over  eleven 
hundred  people,  and  of  many  hundreds  of  others — 
alumni  and  friends  throughout  Japan  and  in  Formosa, 
Korea  and  Manchuria  who  listened  in,  from  many  of 
whom  came  messages  of  thankfulness  and  cheer.  Most 
thankful  probably  were  my  dear  wife  and  I,  together 
with  my  faithful  co-workers  of  long  years.  As  the 
vision  of  it  all  rose  up  before  us  there  came  upon  us 
an  over-powering  consciousness  of  a  great  work  for 
God  achieved.  It  was  a  glorious  hour.  And  our 
gratitude  was  not  for  the  results  achieved  only,  but 
also  for  the  long-continued  and  sacred  help  of  the 
dear  people  of  the  Home  Church,  men,  women  and 
children,  whose  offerings  and  prayers  throughout  the 
years  had  made  the  achievement  possible.  Visions 
also  of  special  friends,  first  among  them  being  Miss 
Ella  A.  Rahauser,  donor  of  the  beautiful  sanctuary 
in  which  we  were  assembled;  and  also  of  the  fifteen 
dear  friends  who  gave  the  main  college  building,  rose 
up  before  us.  It  was  all  a  never-to-be-forgotten  joy 
and  glory. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  there  was  a 
beautiful  memorial  service  at  the  tomb  of  the  first 
president,  Oshikawa,  on  Kitayama  Hill  north  of 
Sendai,  and  also  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Kami. 

Then  the  next  day,  Monday,  came  the  formal 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration.  Alumni  from  all 
over  Japan,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme 
south,  and  many  people  of  Sendai  city,  had  gathered. 
Alumnus  Sugiyama,  courageous  Christian  member  of 


parliament,  and  Professor  Yamamoto,  famous 
scholar  and  one  of  Japan’s  leading  Christian 
laymen,  made  the  main  addresses.  Congratu- 
lations  were  extended  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  governor  of  the  prefecture,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  education,  the  American  ambassador, 
and  many  others.  It  was  a  happy,  inspiring 
occasion.  Other  events  followed  during  the 
week.  An  exhibit  given  by  the  students  was 
viewed  by  over  12,000  people. 

Finally,  on  Saturday  came  an  important 
event  in  my  own  life,  as  well  as  in  the  history 
of  North  Japan  College.  It  was  the  ceremony 
of  my  retiring  from  the  presidency,  and  the 
inauguration  of  my  successor,  Dr.  Teizaburo 
Demura,  an  alumnus  of  the  institution,  a 
scholar  holding  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Yale  University  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  University,  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege  department  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  a  consecrated  man  of  God.  Dr.  Demura 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  as  the  third  presi¬ 
dent  of  North  Japan  College. 

Then,  to  conclude  all,  on  Sunday,  May 
17th,  came  the  Consecration  Service,  at 
which  under  the  challenging  appeal  of  the 
new  president  the  institution  faced  the  task 
of  its  second  half  century  in  the  name  of  the 
triune  God. 

Two  things  remain  to  be  mentioned,  one 
preceding  the  great  celebration,  and  one  fol¬ 
lowing  it. 

Preceding  the  celebration  was  an  effort  to 
raise  a  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Endowment 
Fund.  For  years  the  need  of  endowment  had 
been  felt,  in  order  to  place  the  institution 
upon  a  more  solid  financial  basis,  and  also  to 
relieve  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  annual  subsidies.  How¬ 
ever,  the  great  effort  that  had  to  be  devoted 
to  the  securing  of  land  and  buildings  pre¬ 
cluded  much  effort  in  the  direction  of  endow¬ 
ment.  But  now  in  connection  with  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  a  special  opportunity 
presented  itself.  The  alumni  manifested  a 
hearty  interest  and  responded  liberally.  Also 
others,  both  Christians  and  non -Christians. 
In  Tokyo  Viscount  Saito,  former  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  and  Mr.  Ushizuka,  mayor  of  the  city, 
became  promoters  of  the  movement.  Alto¬ 
gether  about  155,000  yen  have  been  raised 
thus  far.  It  is  a  beginning. 

My  own  part  in  the  campaign  took  me  on 
tours  to  various  parts  of  the  country  where  I 
had  the  great  joy  of  meeting  a  great  many  of 
our  alumni  and  learning  first  hand  of  their 
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Christian  lives  and  activities.  Up  on  the  northern 
island  of  Hokkaido,  at  the  first  city  I  touched,  among 
a  number  of  others  there  was  a  most  popular  and 
trusted  teacher  in  the  middle  school  of  the  city,  a  very 
enthusiastic  leader  in  his  church.  In  the  next  city  the 
“beloved  physician”  of  the  city  was  a  North  Japan 
College  man,  an  elder  in  his  church.  Next  I  went  to  the 
southwestern  part  of  Japan.  There  also  were  many 
of  our  alumni.  In  Kyoto  a  retired  government  col¬ 
lege  professor  and  faithful  translator  of  Dr.  Fosdick  s 
books  and.  sermons.  In  Osaka  the  pastor  of  one  of 
the  largest,  most  aggressive  churches,  assisted  by  sev¬ 
eral  other  North  Japan  College  men  as  church  officers; 
the  head  of  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  also  the  head  of 
Japan's  best-known  deaf  and  dumb  school,  with  four 
other  North  Japan  College  graduate  colleagues;  and 
Sugiyama,  Christian  member  of  Parliament,  who  had 
just  been  re-elected  by  the  largest  majority  received 
by  any  candidate  in  that  city.  In  Kobe  a  professor  in 
the  theological  seminary,  and  pastor  of  one  of  the 
large  churches.  Space  does  not  permit  the  mention  of 
the  large  number  of  prominent  alumni  in  the  capital 
city  of  Tokyo. 

Following  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  came  the  send-off  for  Mrs.  Schneder  and  myself 
as  wc  were  preparing  to  return  to  America.  There 
were  farewell  meetings  and  farewell  dinners  and  fare¬ 
well  gifts  many.  There  were  farewells  by  the  teachers 
and  students,  farewells  by  the  patrons  and  alumni. 
Also  there  was  a  remarkable  farewell  to  Mrs.  Schneder 
by  the  members  of  her  Woman’s  Society.  And  then 
there  was  the  large,  most  hearty,  most  genuine,  most 
affectionate  farewell  meeting  by  Sandai  city,  farewell 
addresses  being  made  by  the  governor,  the  mayor,  the 
university  president  and  other  school  men  down  to 
primary  grade.  An  hour  before  the  meeting  there 
came  to  me  my  third  decoration  from  the  Emperor, 
bestowed  “out  of  affection.”  All  this  mentioned  here, 
not  as  mere  laudation  of  our  unworthy  selves,  but  as 
an  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  what  the  Home 
Church  is  doing  through  her  missionaries  in  the  form 
of  Christian  endeavor  and  Christian  living  among  the 
people  of  Japan. 

Then  as  we  started  from  the  Sendai  station  on  the 
morning  of  June  19th,  in  addition  to  the  thousand 
students  and  teachers  of  North  Japan  College,  over 
one  thousand  people  of  Sendai  city  were  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  platform  to  bid  us  a  hearty  farewell.  It  was  all  a 
great  contrast  to  our  arrival  at  that  same  station 
forty-nine  years  before. 

In  Tokyo  our  farewell  was  also  very  hearty.  Our 
many  Tokyo  alumni,  many  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  had  the  largest,  happiest  alumni  meeting  in  their 
history  in  our  honor.  The  mayor  of  Tokyo  and  his 
wife  gave  us  a  farewell  luncheon  at  their  home.  The 
Prime  Minister  granted  me  an  interview  and  thanked 


me  for  my  long  service  as  an  educator  of  young  men. 
Then,  finally,  as  we  boarded  our  ship  at  Yokohama,  in 
the  large  assemblage  of  friends,  there  to  see  us  off, 
were  the  mayor  of  Tokyo  and  his  wife,  also  Count 
Date,  descendant  of  Sendai’s  ancient  feudal  lord,  and 
many  other  dear  friends. 

The  voyage  across  the  Pacific  was  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  forty-nine  years  before.  The  ship  was  a 
vessel  of  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company,  in 
whose  office  is  one  of  our  earnest  Christian  graduates. 
The  ship’s  captain  was  a  Christian.  Its  first  officer 
was  also  a  Christian,  married  to  the  daughter  of  one 
of  our  oldest  pastors,  and  whose  wedding  ceremony  I 
had  performed.  For  economy’s  sake  we  had  booked 
for  second-class  passage,  but  for  some  reason  we  were 
transferred  to  excellent  first-class  without  additional 
charge.  It  was  the  happiest  voyage  of  our  lives,  and, 
to  crown  it  all,  at  San  Francisco  there  was  a  happy 
group  of  our  dear  alumni  and  their  wives,  and  other 
friends,  waiting  to  welcome  us.  One,  the  pastor  of 
one  of  the  largest  Japanese  churches  there,  another 
the  head  of  the  Japanese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  city. 

The  year  1936  in  the  history  of  our  Japan  work 
has  been  an  epochal  year.  Miyagi  College  also  cele¬ 
brated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  after  a  half  century  of 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  effective  work.  And  as  to 
the  Reformed  missionary  work  as  a  whole  in  Japan, 
while  it  started  in  the  year  1879,  its  real  beginning 
was  when  in  1886  its  two  schools  were  founded  in 
Sendai,  and  its  center  was  transferred  to  that  metro¬ 
politan  city  of  the  North,  now  numbering  over 
2 1 0,000  inhabitants. 

After  this  half  century  and  at  this  epochal  time, 
what  of  the  future?  Shall  the  Reformed  Church,  or 
rather  now  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church, 
continue  on  in  Japan  with  full  determination  and 
force — in  modernized  and  highly  developed  Japan, 
with  its  virile  young  native  churches?  My  answer 
is  a  most  emphatic  Yes.  Our  devoted,  indefatigable 
Board  Secretary  has  written,  “The  End  of  the  Begin¬ 
ning.”  It  is  exactly  that.  Yes,  after  forty-nine  years 
I  do  see  an  end,  but  it  is  only  the  end  of  a  period.  A 
greater  work  is  ahead.  The  number  of  actual  con¬ 
verts  in  Japan  is  still  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  At  the  same  time  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Japan  Year-book,  gotten  out  under  official  super¬ 
vision,  says:  “Christianity  has  made  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  the  civilization  of  Japan  with  its  world¬ 
wide  nature  and  positive  teachings  on  humanlife. 
The  number  of  believers  is  comparatively  small,  but 
its  influence  on  the  people's  thought  and  morals  is  said 
to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  Buddhism.”  In  other 
words,  the  task  ahead  is  still  very  great,  but  it  is  a 
hopeful  task.  And  the  completion  of  the  task  will  be 
one  of  the  great,  epoch-making  events  in  the  whole 
history  of  God’s  Kingdom  upon  earth.  Yes,  keep  the 


missionaries  there.  Increase  their  number.  Support 
the  schools,  remembering  the  very  special  need  of 
Miyagi  College  at  this  time.  Help  the  young  church 
to  reach  out  into  the  vast,  almost  untouched  rural 
areas.  It  is  all  a  blessed  work.  The  Japanese  Chris- 
dans  are  among  the  finest  and  most  lovable  fruits  of 
Christianity  in  any  land.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  much  comment  about  Japanese  militarism.  Also 
the  international  situation  in  the  Orient  in  recent 
years  has  become  exceedingly  complicated.  But  what 
is  the  remedy?  A  friend  asks  me  what  the  Japanese 
Christians  think  about  things.  They  think  just  what 
Christians  anywhere  would  think.  Yes,  Christian 
missions  in  the  Orient  constitute  a  mighty  leaven 
for  peace,  eventually  far  more  potent  than  the  vast 
millions  now  spent  on  armament  “for  defense.”  There 
is  only  one  balm  in  Gilead. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  celebration  of  North 
Japan  College  concluded  with  a  consecration  service. 
The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  celebration  of  Miyagi  Col 
lege  several  months  later  concluded  with  a  consecra¬ 
tion  service.  Might  not  the  Church  in  the  home-land 
in  this  epochal  time  in  the  history  of  her  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  with  profit  and  uplift,  face  the  future 
of  her  great  missionary  endeavor  also  in  the  same 
spirit  of  renewed  consecration? 

Will  not  the  beginning  of  the  movement  be  the 
clearing  away  on  this  Foreign  Mission  Day  of  the 
incubus  of  debt  that  has  been  hanging  over  our  For 
eign  Mission  Board,  and  over  our  work  in  Japan 
and  China?  God  grant  it.  And  then  may  the  Church 
go  on  to  new  and  greater  victories!  The  world's 
need  is  desperate. 

Are  my  wife  and  I  going  back  to  Japan? — so  we 
are  asked  repeatedly.  We  are  superannuated,  and  do 
not  have  to.  But  we  want  to.  We  believe  that  we 
can  do  some  work  for  God  there  yet — I  in  encourag¬ 
ing  our  alumni  of  North  Japan  College  in  their  higher 
life,  and  in  work  for  the  Kingdom  generally;  my  wife, 
among  the  women  of  Sendai  whom  she  loves.  And 
then  when  the  end  comes?  Three  years  ago  our  now 
sainted  Mary  was  made  aware  that  her  death  was 
only  a  few  months  off.  She  made  her  sick-room  a 
sanctuary.  She  raced  with  death  working  for  God. 
She  received  her  pupils  with  a  cheery  smile  and  pled 
with  them  for  Jesus.  Then  when  the  end  came  we 
laid  her  away,  too,  on  that  high  hill  north  of  Sendai 
where  our  little  John  had  been  laid  many  years  before. 
And  her  grave  there  is  witnessing  for  God.  It  is 
rarely  left  undecorated  by  loving  hands.  Often  her 
former  pupils  hold  little  prayer- meetings  there.  And 
we  want  our  graves  to  be  there,  too,  that  they  also 
may  witness  for  God  long  after  we  are  gone. 

February,  1937. 


FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST:  THURSDAY,  JULY  14,1533, 


THE  "ACCURATE  BOMBING"  OF  JAPAN 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Post-Sir; 

A  recent  Reuter  dispatch,  quoting;  "Accurate  bombing  of  Canton 
was  carried  out  despite  very  heavy  anti-aircraft  fire." 


May  we,  foreign  physicians  of  Canton  and  witnesses  of  the 
events  of  the  oast  14  days,  call  attention  to  the  "accurate  bombing" 

Ou  June  6.  Judging  by  the  results  it  was  aimed  chiefly  at  a  large 
°  >  se°tion  of  the  open  city  of  Canton,  between  the  electric  light 

o_ar. i.  and  Taa.i  Ping  road,  from  east  to  west  and  south  to  north  from 
■Jl.  ?eari-  River  to  Yrai  Fuk  road..  This  district  contains  a  large 
number  of  hospitals  and  doctors’  offices— a  quiet  zone. 


.  ,  Tilc“  accuracy  of  the  airmen's  aim  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a 

bomb  struck  Paul  Doumer  Hosoital  (French)  and  destroyed  the  ooerating 
ro.jhis.  X-  ray  equioment  and  laboratory,  just  as  they  were  preoared  to 
®  upon  people  who  had  been  bombarded  elsewhere.  Bombs  fell 
perilously  near  several  other  hospitals,  shattering  glass  in  some. 

,J  v  e  assume  tnat  the  Japanese  airmen  wish  to  destroy  hospitals  in 
Canton  alcng  with  other  private  property? 


One  bomb  a.imed  accurately  at  the  new  Wing  On  Tong  building, 
struck  the  Bund  between  it  and.  the  river.  Hundreds  of  refugees  were 
standing  under  the  shelter  of  this  building,  and.  many  of  these  were 
killed  and  injured.  Another  oomb  was  "aimed"  for  a  group  of  sampans 
m  the  river.  Scores  of  these  were  destroyed  and  many  of  the  occupants 
killed.  The  Red  Cross  headquarters,  close  by,  narrowly  escaped 
destruct  ion. 

During  the  morning  planes  swooped  low  over  Shameen,  the  foreign 
concession.  Hundreds  of  civilians  in  the  city  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  be  oing  and  ma,chine-gunning  of  the  Japanese  airmen.  At  the 
Canton  Hospital  alone  SlO  wounded  noncombatants  were  treated..  Many 
of  these  required  amputations  and  other  major  operations.  In  these 
bombings,  from  the  explosive  force  of  tho  bombs,  from  bomb  fragments 
ana  from  falling  structures,  the  dead  often  far  out— number  the  wounded^ 
Hundreds  of  wounded  were  taken  to  other  hospitals.  We  have  seen  ex¬ 
tremely  few  cases  wounded  by  anti-aircraft  shrapnel. 


In  the  last  ten  days  of  persistent  and  severe  bombing  of  the  City 
01  Canton  we  know  of  no  genuine  military  establishment  having  been 
bombed  here.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  such.  Mo  wounded  soldiers 
hav..:  been  admitted  to  our  hospitals,  but  only  civilians.  At  least  one 
and  many  Red  Cross  workers  were  killed  and  injured  while  rescuing 
wounded  "o  go  pic  , 

The  Japanese  spokesman  declares  that  the  bombing  was  11  accurate1*,  \ 

■} e  must  therefore  assume  that  it  was  their  deliberate  intention  to 

Peaces  mentioned.,  and  civilians  and  private  prooertv  through- 
uu’j  ohis  great  city.  Furthermore,  bombs  were  dropped  from  a  great 
height ,  hence  discrimination  is  quite  impossible.  It  is  therefore  our 
farm  conviction  that  the  Japanese  Military  forces  have  determined  to 
ruthlessly  destroy  the  people  of  Canton  and  their  public  and  private 
buildings.  If  this  is  not  so  they  can  prove  it  by  ceasing  this  whole¬ 
sale  massacre  of  Canton  citizens. 


As  physicians,  devoted  to  the  saving  of  human  life,  we  vigorously 
protest  against  this  determined  policy  of  the  Japanese  Air  Force  to 
ruthlessly  destroy  human  life. 

Signed.  0ADBURY,M.D.  C.A.  HAYES, 14. D.  R.L.  LANCASTER, M.D.  F .OLDT  m. D. 
T.D.  STEVENSON, M.  D.  J.O.  THOMSON,  M.  D.  P.J.  TODD, is.  D. 

Canton,  China,  June  11, 
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The  Japan-China  Tragedy 
And  America’s  Relation  To  It 


The  distressing  situation  in  China  and  its 
menace  to  world  peace  have  assumed  larger 
and  more  ominous  proportions  since  the  former 
Statement  of  the  Church  Peace  Union  issued  in 
February.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world  has  overwhelmingly  condemned  the  Jap- 
anse  aggression,  but  western  governments,  con' 
cerned  with  their  own  problems,  are  not  disposed 
to  attempt  anything  more  than  protest.  The 
Japanese  army  knows  this  and  feels  that  it  is  free 
from  outside  interference. 

The  Japanese,  however,  find  themselves  in  a 
perplexing  situation.  A  full  year  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  China  is  still  unsubdued. 
The  original  Japanese  plan  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
templated  control  of  the  five  northern  provinces, 
which  lie  near  the  Russian  frontier.  Japan  de¬ 
sired  to  control  these  because  of  its  belief  that 
war  with  Russia  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  these  provinces  should  be  secured  before 
hostilities  break  out  so  that  Japan's  position  would 
be  strengthened  both  against  Russia  and  against 
any  cooperation  which  a  unified  China  might 
give.  The  “incidents”  in  Shanghai  precipitated 
hostilities  in  that  region  which  rapidly  spread 
until  the  Japanese  army  found  itself  faced  with 
an  unexpectedly  wide  area  of  hostilities.  Equally 
unexpected  has  been  that  resistance  of  the 
Chinese.  The  superior  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Japanese  army  have  enabled  it  to 
win  most  battles,  but  the  Chinese  have  proved 
able  to  conduct  a  serious  guerrilla  warfare. 
Hallett  Abend,  the  China  correspondent  of  The 
'Hew  T or\  Times,  cabled  May  20  that  “it  is  idle 
to  say  the  Japanese  have  'conquered'  many  prov¬ 
inces;  the  facts  are  that  the  Japanese  mandate 
rarely  runs  beyond  the  range  of  the  Japanese 
guns.”  Meantime,  the  sullen  20,000,000  people 
of  Chosen  necessitate  strong  garrisons;  the  large 
population  of  Manchukuo  is  hostile  and  requires 
another  large  army,  and  the  Russian  menace  still 
hovers  on  the  Siberian  border.  At  home,  too, 
Japan's  financial  situation  is  increasingly  grave. 
Reserves  of  war  materials  are  being  rapidly 
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exhausted.  Ability  to  continue  the  huge  expen' 
ditures  of  the  war,  estimated  at  $5,000,000  a  day, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  doubtful,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  taxation  of  a  nearly  impoverished  people 
is  creating  a  portentous  problem.  Even  if  Japan 
can  win  the  war,  which  foreign  military  experts 
now  believe  to  be  questionable,  few  observers 
believe  that  she  can  win  a  peace,  since  the  people 
of  China  have  developed  a  resentment  against 
the  Japanese  which  would  make  it  necessary  to 
maintain  a  larger  army  than  Japan  can  afford  to 
hold  and  police  the  regions  now  “occupied,”  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enormous  territory  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  China  as  a  whole. 

Nor  are  Japanese  methods  confined  to  military 
measures.  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek's  charge, 
in  her  article  in  The  7^ew  T or\  Times,  June  14, 
that  “Japanese  opium  and  its  derivatives  are 
peddled  everywhere  and  facilities  are  provided 
for  the  weak  and  demoralized  to  secure  drugs" 
is  supported  by  Stuart  J.  Fuller,  United  States 
delegate  to  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  who  declared  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  June  13,  that  “JaPan  ^as  combined  with 
her  military  invasion  of  China  a  narcotic  inva¬ 
sion,  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  just  as  murder¬ 
ous,”  and  that  “huge  quantities  of  Iranian  opium 
are  reliably  reported  to  have  arrived  in  North 
China  and  Shanghai  consigned  to  the  Japanese 
Army  and  Japanese  firms,  while  further  large 
consignments  are  en  route  to  those  destinations 
under  similar  auspices  and  still  others  are  on 
order."  He  alleged  that  thirty-one  tons  had  been 
shipped  aboard  the  Singapore  M aru  “flying  the 
Japanese  military  transport  flag,”  and  had  been 
distributed  under  control  of  a  Japanese  army  offi¬ 
cer  in  Tientsin.”  He  added:  “I  am  informed 
that  delivery  of  these  sales  will  be  made  under 
Japanese  military  supervision  to  any  part  of 
Central  China  now  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
Army."  The  Chinese  government  has  outlawed 
the  traffic  and  imposed  the  death  penalty  for 
venders  and  incurable  addicts;  but  its  efforts  are 
nullified  in  the  extensive  areas  held  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  June  23,  the  League’s  Opium  Advisory 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  which  declared 
that  the  situation  in  the  Chinese  provinces  under 
Japanese  influence  has  deteriorated  so  alarmingly 
since  1936  as  to  become  a  world  menace. 
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Friends  of  Japan,  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
her  carry  out  her  professed  desire  to  exert  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  Far  East  and  become 
a  constructive  force  for  international  goodwill, 
are  naturally  unable  to  understand  how  this  al¬ 
truistic  objective  can  be  achieved  by  ruthlessly 
“chastising”  the  Chinese  into  “friendship,”  de¬ 
bauching  the  people  whom  they  subjugate,  and 
thus  engendering  hatreds  which  will  endure  for 
generations.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  blameless  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Japanese  residents  in  China,  or  that  they  should 
not  bear  their  due  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
strained  relations  that  have  long  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  But,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  whether  their  resentment  was  provoked 
by  Japan’s  demands  upon  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  and  her  interference  with  its  affairs,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  issues  might  have  been 
peaceably  adjusted  and  that  nothing  that  the 
Chinese  have  done  can  justify  Japan’s  ruthless 
military  methods  of  reprisal. 

We  repeat  our  former  statement,  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  not  indiscriminately  condemn  the 
people  of  Japan.  It  is  true  that  they  are  support¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  their  government,  but  whether 
they  understand  the  real  situation  is  a  question, 
since  their  censored  press  permits  them  to  know 
only  what  the  authorities  choose  to  tell  them. 
Americans  know  from  their  own  experience  how 
hard  it  is,  even  in  a  republic,  for  a  people  to 
take  a  dispassionate  view  of  a  war  in  which  their 
country  is  engaged,  and  how  natural  it  is  for 
men  who  felt  that  a  war  should  not  have  been 
undertaken,  to  feel,  after  it  is  actually  in  progress, 
that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  go  through 
with  it  lest  national  disaster  ensue.  We  can 
therefore  understand  why  the  people  in  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy,  who  are  not  consulted  at  all  and 
who  are  told  by  their  rulers  and  censored  press 
that  national  safety  and  honor  are  at  stake,  should 
believe  what  they  are  told  and  be  swept  up  in  the 
common  frenzy.  They,  too,  are  suffering  sorely, 
seeing  husbands  and  sons  sent  away  to  probable 
death  and  themselves  reduced  to  dire  privation  as 
the  result  of  a  war  in  which  they  are  helpless 
pawns  in  the  hands  of  resolute  militarists. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  unlike  the 
United  States  where  the  army  and  navy  are 
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subordinate  to  the  civil  power,  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  always  being  civilians,  in  Japan  the 
army  and  navy  are  independent  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities  and  actually  dominate  them.  Not  only 
do  imperial  ordinances  stipulate  that  the  Minister 
of  War  shall  be  a  general  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Navy  an  admiral,  but  no  general  or  admiral  can 
accept  a  Premier's  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  without  the  approval  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  military  and  naval  councils.  By  refusing  to 
serve  unless  the  policies  of  a  majority  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  are  acceptable  to  them,  these  councils  can 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  and  they  can 
at  any  time  paralyze  a  Cabinet  by  ordering  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  Navy  to  resign.  Frank  H. 
Hedges,  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  The  Wew 
T or\  Times,  recently  declared  that  “with  the 
army  and  navy,  particularly  the  army,  in  the 
saddle,  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  compelled  to 
follow  the  lead,  accept  the  dictates  and  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  War  Office  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  It  is  only  too  true  that  often  the 
War  Office,  or  even  the  Japanese  army  actually  in 
the  field,  acts  first  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
then  informs  the  Foreign  Office  what  it  has  done.” 
This  situation  was  intensified  May  26,  when  the 
military  authorities  in  Tokyo  forced  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Cabinet  which  put  two  more 
generals  in  the  Cabinet — one  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  other  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  so  that  the 
military  domination  of  the  Cabinet  is  now  even 
more  absolute  than  before. 

Diplomatic  procedure  makes  it  necessary  for 
our  and  other  western  governments  to  protest  to 
the  civil  government  of  Japan  against  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  unarmed  and  helpless  Chinese  cities  and 
villages  and  the  destruction  of  foreign  property; 
but  the  civil  officials  in  Japan  did  not  authorize 
this  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  devastation  and 
have  no  control  over  the  militarists  who  did.  It 
is  significant  that,  after  the  American  and  British 
governments  had  protested  to  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  recent  bombing  of  Canton, 
the  Japanese  “military  spokesman"  in  Shanghai 
told  foreign  press  correspondents  that  the  bomb¬ 
ings  would  be  continued.  It  is  a  profoundly 
disturbing  fact  that  one  of  the  major  world  pow- 
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ers  is  absolutely  controlled  by  a  military  autocracy 
which  is  utterly  indifferent  to  world  opinion,  deaf 
to  all  protests,  and  is  determined  to  carry  out 
its  own  policies  at  any  cost. 

The  Church  Peace  Union  calls  the  special  at¬ 
tention  of  the  American  people  to  the  important 
assistance  which  Japan  is  receiving  from  Ameri¬ 
can  business  men,  who  are  selling  to  Japan 
enormous  supplies  of  the  raw  materials  which 
are  essental  to  the  conduct  of  a  modern  war, 
materials  which  Japan  lacks  and  must  purchase 
abroad.  Eliot  Janeway,  in  the  June  number  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  shows  that  well  over  one- 
third  of  all  the  steel  produced  in  Japan  last 
year  was  made  from  American  scrap  and  pig 
iron;  that  American  firms  sold  Japan  last  year 
1,000,000  tons  of  new  iron  and  steel  in  unfab¬ 
ricated  forms,  compared  with  54,000  tons  in 
1936;  that  American  exports  to  Japan  and  Man- 
chukuo  were  three  times  as  large  in  January  of 
this  year  as  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago;  that 
Americans  sold  Japan  more  than  twice  as  much 
copper  in  1937  as  in  1936;  that  Japan  bought 
34,000,000  barrels  of  oil  abroad  in  1937  and  by 
October  had  already  obtained  23,000,000  barrels 
of  this  from  the  United  States;  that  Japan  has 
recently  obtained  here  three  rolling  mills  cap¬ 
able  of  turning  out  almost  half  the  increased 
production  of  automotive  army  material  required 
by  her  military  program;  and  that  Japan  last  year 
bought  in  the  United  States  $34,000,000  worth 
of  metal  working  machinery,  which  was  more 
than  she  bought  from  the  whole  world  in  the 
previous  year.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
very  bombing  planes,  whose  slaughter  of  civilian 
Chinese  has  aroused  the  horror  of  the  civilized 
world,  were  made  in  America,  for  official  reports 
of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  reveal 
that  American  exports  to  Japan  for  aviation 
materials,  (including  military  as  well  as  commer¬ 
cial  planes,  bombs,  engines,  and  spare  parts)  were 
valued  at  $1,889,024  in  April,  $1,334,608  in 
May,  and  that  the  shipments  of  these  aviation 
materials  since  last  July  amounted  to  $7,415,189. 
The  concern  recently  expressed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  is  heartening,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  his  opposition  to  this  iniquitous  traffic 
can  be  made  effective  without  further  govern¬ 
mental  action.  We  realize  that  joint  interna- 
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tional  agreement  would  be  required  to  make  a 
government  embargo  effective,  and  that  this  is 
not  probable  at  present;  but  even  if  our  govern' 
ment  were  to  act  alone,  the  effort  of  Japan  to 
secure  war  materials  would  be  made  far  more 
difficult  and  the  moral  effect  of  it  would  be  tre¬ 
mendous.  Meantime,  these  supplies  from  the 
United  States  are  so  essential  to  Japan  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  she  could  continue  the  war 
much  longer  without  them.  Americans,  while 
politically  neutral,  are  therefore  really  helping 
Japan.  The  pressure  of  an  indignant  public 
opinion  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  our  country  who,  in  their  greed  for 
profit,  are  conducting  this  inhuman  traffic. 

There  is  another  side  to  our  obligation — relief 
for  the  civilian  people  of  China.  Americans 
should  give  their  wholehearted  support  to  this 
effort  to  provide  relief  for  the  civilian  people  in 
China.  The  distress  is  beyond  description.  Many 
millions  of  helpless  families  have  seen  their  vil¬ 
lages  and  fields  destroyed  and  have  been  forced  to 
flee  penniless  from  their  homes.  Great  provinces, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  500,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  over  160,000,000,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  partly,  and  in  some  regions  wholly, 
devastated,  and  the  area  of  ruin  is  being  rapidly 
extended.  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  United  Council  for  Civilian  Re¬ 
lief  in  China,  stated,  June  6,  that  “there  are 
60,000,000  civilian  refugees  in  China,  most  of 
them  without  food  and  facing  epidemics  con¬ 
stituting  the  greatest  health  danger  the  world 
has  known  since  the  Black  Death  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ...  It  is  literally  true  that,  if  every  city 
west  of  the  Mississippi  were  wiped  out,  every 
home  destroyed  and  the  entire  population  starv 
ing  and  without  shelter,  the  sum  total  of  human 
misery  would  be  far  less  than  that  which  exists 
in  China."  The  response  that  Americans  have 
thus  far  made  to  the  appeals  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  philanthropic  agencies  has  been  dis¬ 
concertingly  small.  This  distressing  situation  was 
intensified  when  the  same  newspapers  that,  on 
June  15,  reported  floods  in  China  which  swept 
away  thousands  of  villages  and  ruined  millions 
of  acres  of  rich  farming  land,  thus  enormously 
increasing  the  already  enormous  need,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  end  of  the  Red  Cross  drive  for  the 
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special  relief  fund  of  $1,000,000  asked  for  by 
President  Roosevelt,  although  only  one  quarter 
of  that  sum  had  been  received.  Mission  boards 
and  several  philanthropic  agencies  have  raised 
additional  sums,  but  the  total  amount  is  pitifully 
inadequate  in  comparison  with  the  vastness  of 
the  need.  Here  is  a  human  problem  of  appalling 
magnitude.  We  plead  with  all  humane  Amer- 
icans  to  help  the  Chinese  in  this  emergency,  not 
by  advocating  force,  but  by  increasing  contribu- 
tions  for  the  civilian  population  which  is  so 
grievously  suffering.  A  consistent  peace  policy 
for  America  means  to  give  bread  to  China  in- 
stead  of  bombs  to. Japan. 

The  situation  is  tragic,  with  portentous  conse- 
quences  to  the  Far  East  and  with  grave  peril  to 
international  peace.  A  quarter  of  the  world’s 
population  cannot  be  convulsed  with  passion  and 
embroiled  in  bloody  strife  without  repercussions 
that  affect  other  nations  as  well  as  the  combatant 
ones.  Our  great  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull, 
doubtless  had  the  Far  East  as  well  as  western 
lands  in  mind  when  he  recently  declared :  “Armed 
force,  naked  and  unashamed,  is  again  being  used 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  a  means 
of  attaining  national  ends  through  aggressions 
and  aggrandisement.  It  is  being  employed  with 
brutality  and  savagery  that  outrage  and  shock 
every  humane  instinct.” 

The  duty  of  the  churches  in  this  ominously 
critical  time  is  not  to  bombard  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  with  suggestions  and  demands 
regarding  a  situation  which  they  understand  as 
well  as,  and  probably  better  than,  anyone  else, 
but  to  aid  in  developing  an  intelligent  public 
sentiment  which  will  make  it  easier  for  our  gov- 
ernment  to  deal  wisely  with  the  diplomatic  phases 
of  this  portentous  situation. 

We  emphasize  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
American  people.  It  should  lie  heavily  upon 
their  consciences.  This  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
churches.  We  therefore  again  call  upon  them  in 
all  communions — Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Jewish  alike — to  think  carefully,  to  give  gener- 
ously  to  relief  funds  and,  above  all,  to  pray 
earnestly  for  Divine  illumination.  The  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  confronting  the  world  cannot  be 
solved  by  unaided  human  wisdom.  Governments 
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and  peoples  urgently  need  the  guidance  of  God, 
and  we  urge  that  this  guidance  be  sought,  to  the 
end  that  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  may  cease 
and  a  just  and  enduring  peace  be  reestablished 
on  a  firm  foundation.  Our  prayers  may  well 
include  penitence  for  our  own  sins.  Western 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  have  some¬ 
times  failed  to  act  fairly  in  their  relations  with 
other  peoples.  The  injustice  of  our  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  Japanese,  in  failing  to  apply  to 
them  the  quota  system  in  the  Selective  Immigra¬ 
tion  of  1924,  still  stands  on  our  statute  books  and 
Japan  justly  resents  it.  America  has  not  ade¬ 
quately  recognized  its  due  responsibility  in  inter¬ 
national  relationships  and  has  persisted  in  a  policy 
of  selfish  isolation,  forgetting,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  declared  June  3,  “that  national 
isolation  is  not  a  means  to  security,  but  rather  a 
fruitful  source  of  insecurity.  For,  while  we  may 
seek  to  withdraw  from  participation  in  world 
affairs,  we  cannot  thereby  withdraw  from  the 
world  itself.  There  is  a  desperate  need,  in  our 
country  and  in  every  country,  of  a  strong  and 
united  public  opinion  in  support  of  a  renewal 
and  demonstration  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a 
world  order  based  on  law  and  international  coop¬ 
erative  effort.” 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATION  I N  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 


NATIONAL  BOARD  MEETING 
MINUTES  -  FEBRUARY  10,1959 

Copies  of  the  audit  report  prepared  by  Messers  Patterson  &  Ridgway, 
certified  public  accountants,  were  distributed  to  those  present,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  perused  at  leisure  for  discussion  at  the  next  Board  meeting.  (Sponsors 
may  obtain  copies  for  examination,  on  request.) 

The  following  message  was  approved  and  sent  to  a  mass  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  PROTEST  COMMITTEE  AGAINST  SHIPMENT  OF  WAR  MATERIALS  TO  JAPAN. 

"Cordial  greetings  to  citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  protest  American  aid  to 
Japanese  aggression.  By  united  effort  throughout  the  nation  we  can  stop  this 
unholy  alliance  and  place  America's  great  influence  in  the  Pacific  area  on  the 
side  of  peace,  justice,  and  security  for  all.  We  look  to  California  for  a 
leading  part  in  this  movement.  Best  wishes  for  your  meeting  and  especially  for 
the  individual  and  collective  efforts  that  will  follow.  Count  on  us  for  every 
cooperation. " 

A  brief  report  on  cooperating  committees  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Price. 
Committees  that  are  concentrating  exclusively  on  the  stoppage  of  exports  of  war  mat¬ 
erials  to  Japan  are  functioning  actively  at  present  in  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Rochester, 
Cincinnati,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  New  York  (National  Student 
Movement),  Omaha,  Evansville,  and  De  Land. 

Cooperating  committees  which  include  emphasis  upon  non-participation  in 
Japanese  aggression  in  a  more  general  program  directed  toward  boycott,  embargo, relief , 
etc.,  are  active  in  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.C.,  Ann  Arbor,  Boston,  Providence, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  Emporia,  Spokane,  Vancouver,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Gommittees  are  in  the  process  of  formation  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Committees  are  to  be  invited  to  cooperate,  in  Detroit,  Portland,  Salem 
(Oregon),  Toronto,  New  Orleans  and  Denver. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  had  accepted  invitations  to  become 
Sponsors:  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Peabody,  Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins,  Dr.  Walter  G.  Hiltner, 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Dr.  James  Grafton  Rogers. 

Miss  Norton  reported  on  progress  in  office  organization: 

Number  of  staff  members:  16 

Office  location:  About  February  20,  all  offices  will  be  located  on  the 
tenth  floor.  The  space  now  under  consideration  consists  of  Rooms  1010, 

1009,  1001.  There  is  a  possibility  of  acquiring  more  space  on  the  same 
floor  if  and  when  needed. 


Contributors  and  Contributions: 


Up  to  January  1,1939 
January, 1939 
February  1-8,1939 


Contributors 

561 

1,320 

324 


Contributions 

$  4,450.46 
11,240.95* 
1,428.57 


TOTAL  thru  February  8,1939 


2,205  $17,119. TO 
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*  -  includes  sales 
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Card  Files:  contain  now  40,000  -  50,000  names,  constituting  perhaps 
the  largest  list  in  the  United  States,  of  people  interested  in  the 
Far  East.  Information  includes  degree  of  interest  and  activity  of 
the  individual. 

It  was  agreed  that  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  be  invited  to  serve  as  an  honorary 
vice-chairman  for  the  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression. 

The  following  names  were  recommended  for  members  of  the  National  Board: 

Messers  Alexander  Sachs,  Col.  George  Crouse  Cook,  Gano  Lightfoot,  William  Stuart  Howe. 
All  were  approved. 


.  Alternatives  in  policy  were  discussed  and  the  following  agreed  upon:  Our 
primary  emphasis  and  our  organized  activity  are  to  be  concerned  with  the  stoppage  of 
war  supplies  and  credits  to  Japan,  with  support  in  principle  for  the  curtailment  of 
imports  from  Japan  and  thus  reducing  her  capacity  to  finance  the  war. 

Members  of  the  Board  agreed  that  consideration  of  the  general  program  of  the 
Committee  for  the  period  February  -  April  (including  choice  of  further  personnel)  be 
left  to  the  officers  and  that  their  judgment  be  trusted. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  communicate  to  Dr.  Judd  the  conviction  of  this  group 
that  his  presence  in  Washington  would  be  strategic  and  desirable  for  the  coining  months. 


Rose  Tomson, 

Secretary  to  Mr.  Price 
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THE  AMERICAS  COMMITTEE  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATION  It)  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION, 
A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  COMMITTEE'S  PROGRAM  AND  ITS  NEEDS 


FEBRUARY  -  APRIL  1939 

Aspects  of 

Needs 

Potential  means _ _ _ _ — - 

Finance 

Adequate  plan  and  corps  of 
workers  for  securing  $50,000. 

Activities  of  Board  members 

Letters,  telephone  calls,  inter¬ 
views,  recommendation  of  names, 
introductions 

Enlistment  of  others  for  similar  active 
help 

Full  time  of  Mr.  Lightfoot 

Possible  addition  to  fund  raising 
personnel 

Possible  consultative  relationship 
with  John  Price  Jones  or  other 
professional  firm 

Policy 

Clarity 

Agreement 

Adequate  flexibility  for 
adaptation  to  most  suit¬ 
able  legislation 

Discussion 

Possible  adoption  of  simple  statement 
Washington  contacts 

Leadership 

Extended  leadership  in  busi¬ 
ness,  labor.  Catholic  and 
political  groups 

Extension  of  active  leader¬ 
ship  among  all  groups 

Selection  of  names 

Further  sponsor  invitations 

Interviews  by  Board  members  and 
executives 

Special  correspondence 

Publicity 

Great  increase  in  press  re¬ 
leases  and  radio  activity 
Continuous  information  and 
fresh  materials  to  suppor¬ 
ters 

Special  materials  to  business 
labor,  church,  peace  and 
political  leaders 

Addition  to  personnel  of  a  competent, 
full  time  publicist.  If  necessary, 
special  contact  agent  in  radio  field 
Regular  office  bulletin  for  all  sup¬ 
porters 

;  Special  mailings  of  leaflets,  reprints, 
etc. 

Possible  consultative  relationship  to 
John  Price  Jones  or  other  profes¬ 
sional  firm. 

Field 

Promotion 

Maintenance  of  active,  pro¬ 
ductive  relationship  with 
interested  individuals  and 
local  committees. 

Provision  of  adequate  materi¬ 
als  for  use 

Provision  of  speakers 
Relations  with  other  organi¬ 
sations  -  national  and 
local 

In  addition  to  above: 

Organization  of  files  by  cities  and 
states 

Special  correspondence  and  records  of 
local  activities 

Extension  of  recommended  speakers  list. 

Special  leaflets,  suggestive  activities 

Interviews  with  leaders  of  national 
organizations 

Possible  addition  to  personnel  for 

handling  of  "policy"  correspondence 


Aspects  of 
Program 


Heeds 


Potential  Means 
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Washington  Continuous  consultation  with 
Relations  strategic  Administration  and 

Congressional  leaders 
Enlargement  of  information  on 
Congressional  sentiment 
Effective  presentation  of  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion  to 
Congress  as  a  whole  and 
the  Administration 
Representation  for  forth¬ 
coming  hearings 


Miss  Schain  with  help  from  Committee 
members  and  national  leaders  as 
required 

Development  of  Congressional  file 

Enlistment  of  nation-wide  cooperation 
JtobhinSaieiaotaual  and  quantitative)  in 
sending  letters  and  telegrams  to 
Government  leaders 
Special  correspondence  to  national 
or  state  representatives  following 
day  to  day  news 

Maintenance  and  enlargement  of  contacts 
with  experts  and  leaders  in  busi- 
ness,  labor,  etc, 


Research 


Special 

Mfeet- 

ingP’ uolodai, 

regional, 

national 

Inter- 

National 

Cooperation 


Fresh  factual  data  Enlargement  of  working  group  of  spe- 

Competent,  persuasive  presenta-  ciolists  with  a  specific  division 
tion  of  labor 

Cooperation  in  planning  schedule  of 
assignments,  and  special  editing 
committee.  (To  handle  revision  of 
booklet,  special  leaflets,  factual 
data  for  press  releases,  special 
articles,  etc.)  


Addition  to  impetus  of  Extended  promotional  effort 

movement  Personnel 

increasing  effectiveness  Funds 

of  expressions  of  opinion 
_ through  press,  letters,  etc, _ 

Organizational  contacts,  exch-  Effective  relations  with  Mr.  Dolivet 
ange  of  information,  co-  (France),  Mr.  Clegg  and  Miss 

operative  effort  in  timing  Woodman  (G.B.),  Professor  Norman 
and  emphasis  MacKenzie  and  Rev.  A.  E.  Armstrong 

(Canada),  etc. 


Nows  releases,  special  articles  and 
literature,  etc.,  into  international 
channels. 

Exploration  of  possibilities  of  spe¬ 
cific  cooperation  (e.g.  joint 
manifesto,  simultaneous  meetings, 
etc.) 


Feb.  9,  1939 


Harry  B.  Price, 
"xecutive  Secretary 


THF.  AMFFTCAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATION  IN  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 


To:  Board  Members,  Advisors,  Sponsors  and  Interested  Friends 


A  brief  resume  of  the  task  which  confronts 
this  Committee  during  the  next  three  months  is  presented  in  the 
enclosed  outline. 

Many  activities  mentioned  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time.  Others  are  just  being  started. 

Some  aspects  of  this  program  were  taken  up 
at  the  last  Board  meeting  and  others  will  receive  close  attention 
at  the  next  meeting. 

In  the  meantime  if  you  are  able  to  consider 
this  program  in  its  entirety  or  any  aspect  of  it  and  let  us  have 
your  comments  and  suggestions  with  regard  to  it,  this  would  be 
very  helpful. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Harry  B.  Price, 

HBP:T  Executive  Secretary 

SPECIAL  NOTE  TO  SPONSORS: 

Enclosed  for  your  reference  is  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  our  last  Board  meeting  whivh  give  some  indication  of 
recent  progress. 
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8  WEST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Henry  L.  Stimson 

Honorary  Chairman  LOngacro  5-3062  Cobles  N0FART1 

Jonathan  W.  Daniels 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
Robert  E.  Speer 
William  Allen  White 
Honorary  Vice-Chairmen 


Roger  S.  Greene 
Chairman 
Josephine  Schain 
Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  Sidney  D.  Gamble 
Treasurer 
Harry  B.  Price 

Executive  Secretary 


A  WASHINGTON  NEWS  LETTER  -  WITH  COMMENTS 

March  '28,  1359 


What  is  the  situation  in  Washington?  What  are  the  prospects  for  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  bring  about  a  stoppage  of  war  supplies  to  Japan?  Y/hat  specifically 
should  we  urge  in  our  letters  to  Congressmen,  Senators,  the  State  Department  and  the 
President?  What  about  the  Pittman  resolution? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  categorically  because  the  Washington 
picture  is  very  complicated*  Each  successive  visit  by  members  of  our  Board  and  others 
interested  brings  new  insights  but  also  fresh  evidence  of  the  division  and  confusion 
that  characterizes  thinking  on  our  foreign  policy  in  this  transitional  period. 

This  letter,,  addressed  primarily  to  those  who  have  shown  a  real  concern 
over  our  Far  Eastern  policy  is  to  furnish  a  brief  (and  necessarily  incomplete)  inter¬ 
pretation  of  'Washington"  today  in  relation  to  the  Far  East. 

INTER-RELATED  ISSUES 

It  is  clear  that  traditional  political  alignments  do  not  furnish  the  only 
or  even  the  chief  key  to  Congressional  thinking  on  foreign  affairs. 

There  seems  to  be  increasing  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present 
Neutrality  legislation  -  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  asset  to  the  aggressor  nations  at 
Munich  and  that,  if  applied  in  the  Far  *5ast,  it  would  have  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
Japan*  Yet  there  is  a  strong  clinging  to  the  idea  of  Neutrality  as  a  safeguard 
against  American  involvement  in  war. 

There  is  still  a  strong,  though  perhaps  decreasing,  reluctance  to  take 
action  which  is  clearly  discriminatory,  either  on  the  basis  of  treaty  violation  or  on 
the  grounds  of  naming  the  aggressor.  The  so-called  pacifist  bloc  in  the  Senate 
(Borah,  La  Follette,  Nye,  Vandenberg,  Clark  of  Missouri  and  a  few  more)  are  especially 
vocal  in  expressing  the  fear  that  any  discrimination  would  be  taken  as  an  unfriendly 
act  and  would  lead  to  war. 

On  the  other  hand  the  profound  changes  in  American  public  opinion  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  developments  abroad  are  reflected  in  a  growing  feeling  in  Congress  that,  on 
grounds  of  national  security,  policies  favoring  the  peace-preserving  nations  are  need¬ 
ed.  The  question  in  the  minds  of  many  is,  "How  can  such  policies  be  applied  v/ithout 
leading  us  into  war?" 


SPONSORS 


NATIONAL  BOARD 


Dr.  Henry  Atkinson 
General  Secretary,  Church  Peace 
Union 


President  Wallace  W.  Atwood 
Clark  University 


President  Albert  W.  Beaven 
Colgate-Roch  ester  Divinity 
School 


Prof.  George  H.  Blakeslee 
Clark  University 


Rev.  W.  Russell  Bowie 
Grace  Churoh  in  New  York 


Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brook6 
Author 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Honorary  Chairman, 

National  Committee  on  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  War 


Mrs.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Evans  Clark 
Director,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund 
Dr.  Samuel  Cochran 
Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Col.  George  Crouse  Cook 
Military-Naval  Club,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Donald  J.  Cowling 
President,  Carleton  College 


Mrs.  W.  Murrey  Crane 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Carl  Crow 
Author,  "Four  Hundred 
Million  Customers" 


Hon.  William  E.  Dodd 
Former  Ambassador  to  Germany 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas 
University  of  Chicago 


Dr.  Brewer  Eddy 
Missionary  Executive  and 
Lecturer 


Dr.  Charles  K.  Edmunds 
President,  Pomona  College 
Dr.  Clark  M.  Eichelberger 
Director;  League  of  Nations 
Association 
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Prof,  of  International  Law, 
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Mrs.  John  H.  Finley 
Chairman,  Foreign  Division 
National  Board  Y.W.C.A. 


Mr.  Frank  E.  Gannett 
President,  The  Gannett 
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Prof.  L.  Carrington  Goodrich 
Columbia  University 

Judge  Edwin  F.  Hahn 
San  Diego,  California 
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There  is  definite  cleavage  also  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  authority 
and  discretion  that  should  be  given  to  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Those  advocating  increased  authority  point  toward  the  traditional  handl¬ 
ing  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Executive  and  the  specialized  knowledge  which  must 
enter  into  prompt  decisive  dealing  with  important  issues  as  they  develop.  Those 
opposed  point  to  cleavages  on  domestic  questions  and  express  fear  lest  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  might  lead  us  into  war.  To  some  extent  the  division  on  this  question  reflects 
party  lines;  just  as  much  perhaps  it  reflects  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
between  those  favoring  "strict  neutrality"  in  an  isolationist  sense  and  those  favor¬ 
ing  measures  "short  of  war"  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

FAR  EASTERN  RELATIONS 


This  background  enters  into  all  discussions  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy. 
Because  our  historical  and  cultural  roots  are  in  Europe,  because  our  interests  are 
more  extensive  there,  and  because  there  is  grave  concern  over  continued  German  ex¬ 
pansion,  Europe  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  thinking  of  both  Congressmen  and  members 
of  the  State  Department. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  reflects  the  overwhelming  pro-China  sentiment 
of  the  country  and  a  growing  (though  as  yet  far  from  adequate)  realization  that  by 
arming  Japan  and  providing  her  greatest  market,  we  are  helping  to  prolong  the  con¬ 
flict  and  injuring  China,  that  by  this  policy  we  are  making  more  possible  Japanese 
dominance  in  Asia,  damaging  our  own  interests  thereby,  and  that  we  are  contributing 
therefore  toward  an  outcome  which  is  far  more  likely  to  lead  us  into  iuture  war  than 
a  balance  of  power  as  between  China  and  Japan. 

SENATE  HEARINGS 

In  this  complicated  setting  and  with  a  rapidly  changing  world  situation 
decisions  must  be  reached.  Heavy  responsibility  lies  upon  those  who  must  determine 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy  at  this  critical  time.  House  leaders  are  apparently 
leaving  to  the  Senate  the  first  consideration  of  these  questions.  Limited  hearings 
have  already  taken  place  and  more  general  hearings  may  be  expected  in  the  very  near 
future.  A  list  of  suggested  names  for  invitation  to  these  hearings  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Pittman,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Much  will  depend 
on  public  reaction  to  these  hearings  when  they  occur. 

SPECIFIC  BILLS 


Five  bills  or  resolutions  now  before  the  Committee  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  hearings  and  for  recommended  legislation.  Without  going  fully  into  each  piece  of 
proposed  legislation,  a  brief  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of  their  bearing  on  Amer¬ 
ican  Far  Eastern  policy  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  support  which  each  seems 
likely  to  receive  as  indicated  up  to  the  present  time  may  be  in  order . 

1.  Peace  Act  of  1959  (  S  J  Resolution  97  introduced  by  Senator  Pittman) . 

This  Resolution  provides  for  repeal  of  the  present  Neutrality  Law  and 
substitution  of  a  new  law  embodying  many  features  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  The  most 
important  feature  is  an  extension  of  the  cash  and  carry  provisions  of  the  present  law 
to  cover  all  trade  with  belligerents.  This  must  be  applied  "within  30  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  a  declared  or  undeclared  conflict  between  foreign  states". 
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r  I^3  Pr?P°sal  would  place  us,  without,  outright  discrimination,  on  the 
fjf®  ^  ° reat  fintain  and  France  as  far  as  the  European  situation  is  concerned,  for 
rnth  P^bUmably wouid  command  the  Atlantic  and  therefore  could  purchase  from  us  on  a 
cash  and  carry  basis  while  preventing  Germany  and  Italy  from  doing  so.  The  proposed 
law,  by  making  it  illegal  for  American  ships  to  carry  on  trade  with  belligerents 

-n^tteLr-o^1?6^1?’  w°ulci/eciuae  the  possibilities  of  American  involvement  through 
an  attempt  oo  defend  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

. ,  -  „  iThe  bXX1  does  not  necessarily  preclude  further  legislation  to  cope  with 

the  iar  Eastern  situation.  But  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory  or  ad- 
?. laS0Iar  as  JaPan  and  China  are  concerned.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  roust 
definitely  oppose  this  legislation  but  rather  that  we  should  point  to  its  inadequacies 
with  respect  to  the  Far  Eastern  situation  and  insist  that  further  action  than  this  is 
necessary. 

(1)  It  places  no  substantial  restriction  upon  Japanese  purchases  in  this 
r°T  JaPan  ao!'  buys  largely  on  a  cash  basis.  She  also  has  a  large  merchant 
marine  and  would  not  be  seriously  hindered  by  the  "carry"  provision  of  the  law.  There 
b??:"g  bhf®ab  £ro“  China  bo  her  command  of  the  Pacific,  she  can  conduct  her  trade 
th  the  United  States  at  will.  The  chief  thing  to  be  noted  is  therefore  that  the 
operation  of  this  act  alone  would  still  leave  us  in  the  position  of  being  Japan' s 
fv'&euaI.  ,  111  bPf  resPect  it  is  even  less  desirable  than  the  present  neutrality  law 
which,  if  applied,  would  at  least  prevent  Japan  from  purchasing  "arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war"  from  the  United  States. 

,  .  ,  „At  the  sarafi  time  this  bill  would  affect  China  adversely  in  that  she 

wou  -ve  to  rely  on  British,  French  and  Dutch  ships  to  transport  to  Burma  or  else¬ 
where  any  supplies  purchased  in  the  United  States.  The  law  would  also  close  the  door 
to  any  substantial  loans  from  the  United  States  to  China.  It  is  probable  that  tills 
bill,  passed  alone,  would  prove  a  serious  blow  to  Chinese  morale.  In  the  event  of  a 
European  war  China  would  have  great  difficulty  in  purchasing  supplies  from  any  Western 
country  while  Japan  could  continue  to  purchase  from  the  United  States  to  thTlimit  of 
her  financial  ability. 

.....  The  law>  without  further  legislation,  would  also  be  unfavorable  to 

b  , United  States.  Provision  against  travel  on  the  vessels  of  belligerents,  and 
against  American  vessels  calling  in  "areas  of  combat  operations"  would  tend  toward 
further  withdrawal  from  CMna  and  from  the  Pacific  of  American  business  and  cultural 
interests.  Continued  aid  to  Japan  would  result  in  fresh  disappointment  in  China  and 
ZwUSil0SS<iS/.,CllineSC'  friendship  toward  the  United  States.  Continued  aid  to  Japan 
ould  also  contribute  adversely  to  the  world  situation  and  to  the  future  of  American 
peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific. 

v,  ,  u  Tbis  Pr°P°sed  legislation  has  been  discussed  in  detail  because  it  has  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  chance  of  passage  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be  the  most  that  can 
be  accomplished  just  now  m  relation  to  Europe.  Without  further  legislation  it  would 
be  disastrous  in  relation  to  the  Far  East. 


2. 


The  Thomas  Amendment  (S.  J.  Res.  R7l 


ThXs  proposed  amendment  to  the  present  neutrality  law  provides  for  rest¬ 
rictions  upon  the  export  of  "certain  articles  or  materials  of  use  in  war"  in  addition 
to  arms  ammunition  and  implements  of  war"  from  the  United  btates  to  belligerent 
“  ?S*  ,  ,a;rS°  ^-eaves  the  door  open  for  aid  to  the  victim  of  aggression  through  a 

p  ovision  that  whenever  the  President,  shall  find  that  one  or  more  states  signatory 
o  a  ita  y  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  is  engaged  in  war  with  another  state 


in  violation  of  such  treaty,  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of^ each  house  of 
Congress,  exempt  such  other  state,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  provisions  of  any 
proclamation  issued  by  him  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  if  such  other  state  is 
not  engaged  in  war  in  violation  of  such  treaty" . 

This  proposal  from  the  standpoint  -of  our  Far  Eastern  relationships  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  satisfactory  in  principle.  It  would  make  possible  restrictions 
upon  trade  and  credits  to  Japan  while  continuing  trade  and  credits  to  China.  It 
avoids  the  issue  of  added  authority  to  the  President.  From  a  practical  standpoint 
this  bill  faces  two  chief  difficulties,  (l)  It  encounters  the  fear  of  many  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  consequences  of  outright  discrimination  as  between  belligerents.  (2)  It 
introduces  an  unneutral  principle  into  an  existing  so-called  Neutrality  act. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Thomas 
amendment  should  be  contained  in  a  separate  piece  of  legislation  dealing  not  with 
neutrality  but  with  the  preservation  of  treaties. 

(3)  Repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  (S.  P.05)  introduced  by  Senatqr  King. 

This  bill  calls  for  an  outright  repeal  of  the  present  Neutrality  Law. 

Such  repeal  would  be  advantageous  In  that  it  would  remove  an  inadequate  piece  of 
legislation,  clearing  the  way  for  a  more  constructive  policy.  The  sentiment  for  re¬ 
peal  lias  been  growing. 

Outright  repeal  is  opposed  chiefly  on  two  grounds:  (1)  It  abandons  the. 
safeguards  which  the  present  Neutrality  law  provides  against  American  involvement  in 
war  through  attacks  upon  American  snips  engaged  in  trade  directly  or  indirectly  with 
belligerents,  and  (2)  It  means  abandonment  of  the  increased  measure  of. control  over 
foreign  policy  which  Congress  has  asserted  through  the  present  Neutrality  Act. 

4 .  Repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Lav/  with  discretion  to  the  President.  (0  1845.) 
introduced  by  Senator  Lewjja  of  T11i.riQ.us- . 

This  bill  provides  for  repeal  of  the  present  Neutrality  Law  and  a  placing 
of  power  for  the  appropriate  enforcement  of  Neutrality  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

This  bill  would  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  one  proposed  by  Senator 
King.  It  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  favor  added  Executive  res-, 
ponsibility  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  would  meet  the  same.opposi 
tion  as  the  King  bill  plus  the  more  vigorous  opposition  of  those  who  oppose  increased 
Administrative  discretion. 

5 .  Prohibition  of  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war 
(b,J.  Res.  21)  introduced  by  Senator  Nye . 

This  resolution  provides  for  a  complete  stoppage  of  "arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war"  from  the  bnited  States  to  any  non-American  country  during  war  or 
peace.  It  does  not  provide  for  any  restrictions  upon  trade  in  auxiliary  war  materials 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Far  East  this  law  would  prevent  China  from  ob¬ 
taining  finished  munitions  or  airplanes  from  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time.it 
would  furnish  no  hindrance  to  Japanese  purchaser,  in  tils  country  of  scrap  iron,  oil, 
munitions  equipment,  military  trucks,  etc.,  which  are  far  more  important  to  her  than 
"arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war". 


/ 
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WHAT  COURSE  SHALL  WE  FOLLOW? 

In  the  present  situation,  with  these  five  legislative  proposals  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  what  action  on  the  part  of  interes¬ 
ted  and  informed  citizens  and  organized  bodies  is  best  designed  to  accomplish  a  stop¬ 
page  of  the  extensive  economic  and  military  assistance  that  we  are  now  iurnishing  to 
Japan?  The  following  suggestions  are  advanced  for  your  serious  consideration. 

(1)  We  should  continue  with  even  greater  intensity,  our  educational  campaign 
to  make  the  essential  facts  regarding  our  aid  to  Japan  widely  known.  The  implications 
of  proposed  legislation  should  also  be  widely  known  and  discussed.  Public  opinion, 
informed  or  otherwise,  will  determine  the  fate  of  present  legislative  proposals. 

(2)  We  should  continue  to  send  letters  to  Washington  -  especially,  at  this 
time,  to  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  -  as  well  as  to  the  press,  calling  attention  to  America's  present 
role  in  the  Far  East  and  expressing  forcefully  our  views  with  respect  to  such  aid. 

This  is  basic  and  should  be  greatly  intensified  now. 

With  regard  to  specific  legislative  proposals,  it  is  suggested: 

(1)  That  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  Pittman  resolution 

(as  indicated  above)  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Far  Eastern  situation  un¬ 
less  it  is  accompanied  by  further  legislation,  and  that,  if  it  is  passed,  responsioil- 
ity  will  then  devolve  upon  Congress  to  make  a  further  move  toward  readjusting  our 
policy  vis-a-vis  Japan  and  China. 

(2)  That  legislation  be  urged  which  will  enable  the  United  States  to  stop 
supplying  Japan  with  the  sinews  of  war.  This  can  be  done  either  by  new  legislation 
coming  out  of  Committee  or  by  passage  of  Senator  Thomas'  proposal  either  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  neutrality  lav/  or  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  treaties. 

Committee  revisions  are  inevitable.  That  we  press  for  a  particular  bill 
is  less  urgent  now  than  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Administration 
shall  know  that  an  informed  and  growing  sector  of  the  American  people  want  our  presort 
aid  to  Japan  stopped  and  realize  that  the  Pittman  resolution  (Peace  Act. of  1959)  falls 
far  short  of  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

This  letter  is  being  sent  to  Board  Members,  Sponsors,  Cooperating  Commit¬ 
tees,  and  a  few  further  friends.  Although  it  grov/s  out  of  repeated  discussions  with 
Committee  members  and  advisers,  it  does  not  necessarily  express  their  views  at  every 
point.  Your  comments  are  earnestly /solicited. 


Executive  secretary 
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CONFERENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

(communicated.) 

The  public  announcement  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Vice  Minister  of  Him;  Affairs  to  hold 
a  Conference  of  representatives  of  Shintd, 
Bui  Ihisn  and  Christianity  his  awakened  wide 
in  erest.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Bat  am  mg 
the  statem  ;nts  that  hive  appeared  in  the  Press 
there  aresone  w  lich  have  been  written  without 
a  clear  kn  owledge  of  what  is  intended;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  p  >ssible  misunderstanding,  the 
Vice-Minister  lus  sanctioned  the  publication  of 
the  following  statement: 

1.  The  primary  intention  in  holding  the  con¬ 
ference  is  to  direct  attention  to  religion  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  means  to  the  highest  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare  of  both  Hie  individual  and  the  nation. 
For  a  number  of  ye irs  this  nutter  his  not  been 
given  the  i  nportance  that  pr  iperly  b  elongs  to  it : 
and  the  primary  purp  >se  of  the  Coafere  ice  is  to 
reassert  that  importance. 

2.  No  attempt  is  intended  to  unite  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  several  religions  in  one  body  ;  still 
less  to  establish  a  new  religion.  Shi  ltd,  B  i  Jdh.sm 
and  Christianity  are  all  religions ;  but  in  certain 
important  particulars  each  differs  from  the  others, 
and  the  religious  con  notions  of  the  adherents 
of  each  should  beresp  cted  witho  it  interference. 
It  miy  however  be  confide  itly  presumed  that 
Shintoists.  Buddhists  and  Christians  alike  will 

cordially  recognize  a  resp  in sibility  to  act  as  fellow- 

labourers  for  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  and 
miral  interests  of  the  nation  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability. 

3  Siintd  ail  B 1 1  dhis  n  have  long  had  a 
recognized  place  as  religions  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Cnristianity  should  also  be  accorded 
a  similar  place. 

WlLLTAM  IMBRIE. 

M.  C.  Harris. 

G.  M.  Fisher. 


know  little  more  than  that  It  grants  no 
Indemnity. 

Rioting  In  Toklo  will  end  now. 

This  secret  treaty  explains  perfectly 
why  Komura  and  Takahlra,  at  their 
master's  command,  dropped  their  de¬ 
mand  for  an  indemnity  at  Portsmouth; 
why  Japan,  which  gets  what  she  seeks 
or  dies  (trying  to.  seemed  to  have  bean 
turned  from  her  purpose. 

“There  Is  bat  One  Treaty.”  Says 
Sato . 

When  asked  concerning  the  report 
that  there  was  a  separate  secret  treaty 
or  agreement  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  Mr.  Sato  replied: 

“There  Is  only  one  treaty.  I  lenow  of 
no  other.  Its  contents  cannot  be  given 
out  until  ratified  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  Czar.” 


PEACE  A  SACRIFICE 

FOR  RUSSIA. 


Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  Czar's 
Uncle,  So  Tells  The  World 
in  an  Interview. 

By  McKenna. 

(Special  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Work).) 

(Copyright,  1903.  by  fho  Press  Publishing 
Convpapy.  New  York  World.) 

PARIS.  Sept.  8. — "Japan  had  to  have 
peace  because  she  Is  played  out,  worn 
out,  although,  In  general,  victorious. 

“On  the  other  hand.  Russia’s  ultimate 
best  Interests  would  have  been  served 
by  continuing  the  war.  Russia’s  posl-  J 
tlon  as  to  peace  and  war  is  admirably 
stated  In  the  Emperor's  message  to  his 
troops,  conveyed  through  Gen.  Line-  ; 
vitch." 

Thus  said  Grand  Duke  Michael,  the 
Czar's  uncle,  who  is  staying  In  Paris, 
and  who  was  Interviewed  by  The  World 
correspondent  on  the  peace  terms  to¬ 
day. 

The  Grand  Duke  continued: 

Might  Have  Fought  On. 

“The  Czar  was  not  alone  In  feeling 
that’ Russia  should  fight  on;  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  all  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  do  any  thinking  at  all.  With 
more  than  half  a  million  troops  in  the 
field,  with  enough  money  to  continue 
the  war  half  a  year  longer,  with  an 
enemy  almost  confessedly  at  his  last 
gasp,  why  not  light  on?  The  Russian 
position  was  such  as  to  Imperatively 
forbid  making  concessions  to  Japan.  So 
it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  Czar 
to  speak  of  ’our  peace  conditions’  In  his 
message  to  the  army. 

“Our  conditions  were  that  Japan 
could  have  peace  If  she  Insisted  on  no 
foolish  demands,  such  as  an  indemnity 
or  the  cessibn  of  Russian  territory.  All 
the  world  knows  tha.  Japan  finally  ac¬ 
cepted  our  conditions. 

Rn«sln.’a  S.-.crlflce. 

"To  make  peace  was  a  sacrifice  on 
Russia’s  part,  for  there  Is  Utile  doubt. 
If  the  war  had  continued,  we  would 
have  won  back  all  we  had  lost. 

“Russia,  therefore,  has  given  an¬ 
other  strong  proof  "f  her  belief  in  peace 
as  a  general  principle.’ 

"Will  a  great  Improvement  In  Rus¬ 
sia's  Internal  atfa.-s  lu.iow  peace; 
asked  The  World  correspondent 

“Oh.  I  have  nothing  at  nil  to  saj 
about  that."  answered  Grand  Duke 
Michael.  "Russia  Is  In  good  hands. 
She  has  passed  through  trials,  but  the  e 
is  no  dancer  ahead  for  her.  Her  people 
and  her  ruler  are  In  far  closer  svm- 
pa.liy  with  each  other  than  is  generally 
s noosed.  It  is  always  the  discontented 
In 'Russia  that  one  hears  of;  not  of  the 
millions  who  are  satisfied,  who  ma/.e 
less  noise.  We  daily  hear  tales  of  riot 
and  bloodshed  Jxl  differ-  nt  parts  _of  tir 
empire,  which',  If  wc»id  imt  Knov  t or- 
ir-  woii'd  make  us  believe  the  whole 
country  is  going  to  the  dogv  Jet  we 
know  that  me  future  is  blessed,  with 
r,ace  hac'ilness  and  material  piosper- 
(tv  No!  no;  It's  only  ihe  fashion  to 
speak  of  Russia  os  in  a  state  oj 
1  ut ion.  This  Is  nonsense,  as  time  will 
soon  show." 

ItnxNla'M  Future  Bright. 

"What  will  happen  when  the  tremen¬ 
dous  Manchurian  army  comes  home 
again?"  the  correspondent  asked. 

"These  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
arriving  home,  will  be  dispersed  quietly 
and  In  the  most  orderly  fashion  back  to 
their  hearths,  where  work  awaits  all 
thom-work  In  their  native  y. 
work  in  the  fields,  la  the  teetorlei 
this  will  be  well  prepared  beforehand. 

The  Grand  Duke  had  coining  to  sa> 
concerning  the  dauma  nor  the  proposed 
new  Russlat/constltution.  so  called- 

WITTE’S  EULOGY 

OF  ROOSEVELT 


vi  lages. 


*«A  Statesman  of  Barge  Calibre" 
Decision,  Tact  and 
Clear  Vision." 

BERLIN.  Sent.  S.—  In  a  private  letter 
received  here  M.  Witte  thus  expresses 
his  opinion  of  President  Roosevelt: 

"From  a  moral  standpoint  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  of  the  United  States  Is  a  statesman 
of  large  calibre.  Born  in  a  _tirne  when 
politicians  are  more  children  of  tnc.r 
century  than  of  their  'history,  he  owes 
his  hUsh  position,  which  he  fills  more 
worthily  every  day.  exclusively  to  lus 
personal  Qualities  as  revealed  In  actions 
requiring  decision,  tact  and  clear  vision. 
The  world  recognizes  this. 

"When  one  speaks  with  President 
Roosevelt  lie  charms  through  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  ’thoughts  and  t.iroivzvi  lh.it 
transparent  philosophy  which  permeates 
his  judgment.  He  has  an  ideal,  and 
strives  fni’  Iti’S'h.er  alms  than  a  common- 
nin^o  existence  presents. 

■•Tn  ih,  cm'  Horn  struggles  of  our  day 
men  llk“  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  no  leisure. 

tolivn  WM  nM  be  re- 
lieved  from  the  danger  line. 

CblncHC  Emperor  Corgrntnliite.'. 

President  RooNevelt. 

OYSTER  BAY.  Sept.  8.— The  Emperor 
of  China,  in  a  message  received  here  by 
cable,  extends  to  President  Roosevelt 
his  congratulations  on  the  success  oi 
^resident's  efforts  to  establish  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan  arm  m 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  In 
StawnMMUlalions  tue  Emperor  1, 
loined  by  the  Empress  D  >wager  o. 
Ch"na.  Who  extends  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt her  "he  '  «y  felicitations"  on  his 
"grand  achievement.” 


Mark  Down ! 

was  a  clever  young  man  who 
started  out  to  find  a  quick  yet 
safe  way  to  get  rich.  He  Began 

to 

Mark  Down ! 

in  his  notebook  important  bits  of 
evidence  tearing  on  the  subject. 
The  first  great  ruth  he  dis¬ 
covered  was  that  Sunday  World 
Realty  Bargain  Ads  were  the 
offers"  of  persons  who,  when  it 
come  to  a  question  of  “price,” 
were  anxious  to  sell  and  there¬ 
fore  quite  willing  to 

Mark  Down! 


Yeather  Forecast: 

FAIR. 

3  1  A  INI  OS 

icduced  Prices 

'orld  Wants. 

BARGAINS  TO-MORROW. 


'SECRET  TREATY 


To  Gain  Peace  Without  Sacri¬ 
ficing  Pride  Russian  Empe¬ 
ror  Agreed  to  Pay  to  Japan 
$500,000,000  Indemnity  in 
Five  Years,  Minus  $100,000,- 
000  Allowed  for  Japan's 
Maintenance  of  Prisoners. 


KAISER  SO  ADVISED  HIM 
WHEN  THEY  MET  IN  BALTIC. 


Even  Witte  and  Komura  Were 
Ignorant  of  the  Compact 
Which  Explains  Much— Japan 
to  Have  Free  Hand  in  China 
— Facts  Told  Here  Are  Well 
Known  by  the  Japanese  Le¬ 
gation  at  London. 


(Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  World.) 

LONDON.  Sept.  S.— It  Is  known  per¬ 
fectly  well  at  tho  Japanese  Legation 
here  that  a  secret  treaty  has  been  made 
between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  despite  the  usual 
diplomatic  denials. 

These  facts  concerning  the  treaty, 
the  way  by  which  it  was  reached  and 
its  purposes,  oaai  be  stated  on  the  high¬ 
est  authority: 

The  Kaiser  advised  the  Czar  to  make 
the  secret  treaty  when  they  met  on 
:  their  yachts  Hohenzollern  arid  Polar 
Star.  In  the  Bailie  Sea. 

The  intermediaries  In  the  negotiations 
wore  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Londof' 
and  the  German  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg.  King  Edward  helped  the 
making  of  the  treaty. 

It  provides  that  the  Czar  of  Russia— 
tho  Czar,  not  the  Empire— shall  oay 
$500,000,000  indemnity  to  Japan  in  flyo 
years  less  the  amount  which  Russia 
will  pay  Japan  for  her  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war. 
$100,000,000.  as  provided  In  the  Treatv  of 
Portsmouth. 

It  is  reported  also  that  Russia  agrees 
In  the  treaty  to  give  Japan  a  free  hand 
In  China,  though  this  point  is  not  so 
certain  as  the  other. 

The  compact  u’as  made  vrltliout 
the  knowledge  even  of  Baron  Ko¬ 
mura  and  Mr.  AVitte. 

The  Czar  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
bound  themselves  solemnly  to  secrecy 
about  the  treaty.  Cablh  despatches  state 
that,  when  Mr.  Martens  took  steamer 
from  Now  York  yesterday,  he  admitted 
that  a  secret  treaty  is  in  existence. 
Martens,  one  of  the  most  astutfc  of 
diplomats,  never  would  have  dared  to 
mako  tho  acknowledgment  without  his 
sovereign’s  permission.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  Martens  was  ordered  to  drop 
the  hint  about  tlho  treaty  and  thus,  as 
will  be  goon  seen,  to  relieve  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan  from  a  most  embar¬ 
rassing  position  at  home.  Indeed,  It 
is  not  Improbable  that  Martens  was  or¬ 
dered  to  eail  from  Amerloa  to  make  an 
opportunity  to  6peak.  He  spoke,  ho 
sailed— now  come  denials  from  all  over 
tho  earth  that  there  is  a  secret  treaty. 

To  elaborate  a  little : 

Emperor  William  desired  peace;  ho 
had  his  own  reasons  but  he  desired 
peace.  That  the  Kaiser  was  sincere 
ajid  helpful  all  through.  President 
Roosevelt  has  assured  the  world  In 
his  letter  acknowledging  the  Kaiser's 
I  congratulations. 

i  When  the  Kaiser  met  the  Czar.  Nich¬ 
olas  told  him  that  he  wished  for  peace 
but  that  the  Russian  people  would  have 
his  throne  if  they  had  to  pay  an  In¬ 
demnity.  William  told  him  most 
plainly  that  Japan  would  never  agree 
to  peace  without  an  Indemnity.  He 
finally  advised  the  Czar  to  offer, 
secretly,  to  pay  the  Indemnity  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  The  Emperor  of  Japan 
acquiesced  In  this  proposal;  It  made 
peace  cortfrin;  It  "saved  Russia’s  face” 
and  Japan  gets  tlho  money.  Or  part  of 
It.  And  when  the  Russians  learn  that, 
after  oil,  an  Indemnity  will  he  paid,  It 
can  be  said  to  them: 

"See,  Japan  asked  $750,000,000;  she  get* 
only  $400,000,000." 

The  payment  of  $500,000,000  In  five  years 
out  of  "the  Czar's  pocket"  Is  an  easlor 
matter  than  such  a  payment  would  be 
If  made  by  the  public  treasury  for  In 
the  latter  case  a  loan  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  financial  markets  of  the 
world  would  Jifi  upset,  while  In  the 
former  the  money  enn  be  drawn  out  of 
i  he  enormous  store  of  gold  which  the 
Czar  has  at  St.  Petersburg  subject  to 
his  call. 

In  return  for  the  Japanese  Emperor's 
acccp.ance  of  the  secret  treaty  the 
Czar,  tiroba'oly  at  the  Mikado's  request, 
ordered  Martens  to  speak.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  has 
secured  peace  and  an  Indemnity  for  hi* 
people,  la  compelled  to  suppress  riot¬ 
ing  In  the  streets  of  Toklo  because, 
ignorant  of  the  secret  treaty,  of  the  In- 
,  den-nlty.  his  subjects  are  Infuriated  by 
^the  open  treaty,  of  whose  terms  they, 


Organization  of  the  School.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Promot¬ 
ing  Committee,  held  at  tbe  Offices  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  June 
16,  the  sub- committee  on  Finance  reported  that  a  Guarantee  Fund  of 
Yen  2000  had  been  secured.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  Promot¬ 
ing  Committee  adopted  a  tentative  Constitution,  providing  for  a  Board 
■of  Directors,  the  following  organizations  to  be  invited  to  appoint  mem¬ 
bers:  American  Asiatic  Association  of  JapaD,  British  Association,  Con¬ 
ference  of  Federated  Missions,  Foreign  Board  of  Trade  of  Yokohama, 
Imperial  Educational  Society,  Japan  Peace  Society,  Tokyo  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  German'  Asiatic  Society,  the  Russo-Japan  Society, 
the  Japan-Italian  Society  and  I/Alliance  Francaise. 

These  organizations  are  now  choosing  Directors  and  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Promoting  Committee.  A  meeting  of  the  Directors 
will  be  held  on  July  14,  at  which  time  definite  provisions  will  be 
made  for  engaging  teachers  and  securing  a  building  in  which  to  open 
the  Language  Scoool  in  Tokyo  from  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
term. 

It  is  believed  that  the  organization  of  this  school  on  an  international 
basis  will  be  a  real  achievement  in  constructive  peace  work.  With  the 
developmnt  of  the  institution  it  will  become  a  center  for  the  scientific 
and  practical  study  not  only  of  the  Japanese  language,  but  also  of 
Japanese  life  itself. 


JAPAN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WEST 

REV.  DR.  D.  C.  GREENE 

(The  following  paragraphs  were  written  two  months  ago  by  Dr.  D. 
C.  Greene  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  Tokyo,  President  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  of  Japan.  At  the  present  time  he  is  seriously 
ill  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  In  recognition  of  his  forty-four  years  of 
faithful  sevice  in  Japan  he  was  recently  decorated  by  the  Emperor.  Ed.) 

Japan  does  not  want  war  with  anybody.  There  may  be  here  and 
there  light-headed  men  who  talk  in  Chauvinistic  fashion,  but  they  are 
relatively  few  and  in  no  sense  represent  the  Japanese  nation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  also  to  suppose  that  the  new  civilization  of 
Japan  is  merely  a  matter  of  externals.  After  living  as  I  have  done  for 
aiore  than  forty-three  years  in  almost  daily  contact  with  the  Japanese, 
it  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  intelligent  men  who  fail  to  see 


that  a  warm  sympathy  with  our  spiritual  ideals  has  gained  wide  cur¬ 
rency  in  Japan.  Probably  few  foreigners  have  had  a  more  varied 
acquaintance  among  the  Japanese  of  nearly  all  classes  than  I  have 
enjoyed.  If  there  were  this  impossible  gulf  between  them  and  Western 
people,  it  would  seem  that  I  must  have  seen  it,  but  I  say  with  con¬ 
fidence  it  is  not  there,  that  given  reasonable  treatment  and  patience  in 
the  presence  of  the  obstacle  which  their  difficult  language  presents,  they 
will  make  excellent  immigrants  into  any  country  and  will  adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  surroundings  as  successfully  as  any  other 
class. 

Certainly  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Japan  are  seeking  in  every  way 
t&  increase  the  intimacy  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  relationship 
to  their  compeers  in  the  West.  Not  one,  I  fancy,  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  visited  Japan  during  the  past  few  years  has  failed  to 
be  impressed  by  this  striking  feature  of  the  life  of  Japan.  The  narrow 
patriotism  of  the  past  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  one  not  less  heartily 
loyal,  but  which  acknowledges  far  wider  obligations.  If  permitted  to 
Se  naturalized  in  other  countries  the  Japanese  will  perform  the  duties 
bf  citizenship  not  less  fully  than  the  best  European  immigrants. 


“  THE  NATION  ” 

A  MEMORIAL  OF  JAPANESE- AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 

Hon.  Sbo  Nemoto,  one  of  the  energetic  and  hardworking  members 
of  the  Japanese  Parliament  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Japan  Peace 
Society,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  his  home 
in  Mita,  Tokyo,  is  a  small  statute  of  Mr.  Frederick  Billings,  which 
Mr.  Nemoto  is  fond  of  showing  his  visitors,  telling  them  of  the  great 
debt  he  owes  to  this  benefactor  und  friend.  The  story  of  this  friend¬ 
ship  and  its  relation  to  “  The  Nation  ”,  which  Mr.  Nemoto  is  soon 
to  publish  in  Japanase,  is  best  told  in  his  own  words: 

When  I  was  studying  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  President 
Buckbam  said  to  us:  “  You  ought  to  study  ‘The  Nation'  by  Dr. 
Mulford;  it  is  the  Lest  text-book  on  Political  Science.”  I  therefore 
studied  the  book  with  great  care.  Nearly  fifteen  years  ago  I  translated 
it  into  Japanese,  but  until  now  I  had  no  suitable  opportunity  to  publish 
my  translation. 

When  I  was  in  the  University,  my  best  friend  was  Frederick 


'IAN  UNION 


•gan  of  the 

i  Association  Union  of  Japan. 
ring  the  college  year. 

N.  Takft'-,  PU  B.,  G.  M.  F:h1u?v,  BL. 
ditosliiroclio,  lvnndu,  Toltj-o. 
i  n  year  postjinM  to  nny  address,  • 

VISITING  WESTERN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Secretaries  Takai  and  Fisher  supplemented 
the  autumn  tour  of  Secretaries  Niwa  and  Helm 
by  visiting  a  large  number  of  the  Student 
Associations  of  the  west  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Altogether  17  cities  and  22  Associ¬ 
ations  from  Kyoto  to  Kagoshima  were  visited. 
An  attack  of  fever  necessitated  the  return  of 
Mr.  Takai  from  Kumamoto,  but  Mr.  Imaoka, 
of  Flowery  Hill  Association,  who  recently 
won  the  oratorical  prize  in  the  Fifth  Higher 
School,  took  his  place  as  far  as  Kagoshima. 
From  that  point  Mr.  Fisher  continued  alone 
for  two  weeks  through  Hyuga  and  Yamaguchi 
districts. 

The  tour  in  itself  and  in  the  conditions  it 
revealed  was  very;  encouraging.  Everywhere 
pains  were  taken  to  sound  non-Christian  ed- 
!  ucators  on  Christianity,  and  almost  without 
exception  they  showed  a  more  friendly  feeling 
than  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  seemed  to  feel  that, 
for  their  pupils  at  least,  a  strong  religious  basis 
was  indispensable  for  sound  morality.  In  one 
town  a  Middle  School  principal,  formerly 
af-iaid  to  favor  Christianity,  publicly  announced 


four  meeting.  In  another  school  we  were 
iinvited  to  give  a  semi-religious  address  to  the 
assembled  students. 

‘  The  Higher  School  Associations,  which  were 
lepressed  a  year  ago  by  theological  differences, 
ire  all  active  and  harmonious  again.  The 
youngest,  at  Kagoshima,  is  very  vigorous,  and 
with  its  delightful  hostel,  gives  promise  of 
continued  growth. 

The  hearty  approval  by  the  student  Assoc¬ 
iations  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  with  the  | 
younger  and  numerically  weaker  City  Union, 
speaks  well  for  their  breadth  of  outlook  and 
sympathy.  Likewise,  their  enthusiastic  antic¬ 
ipation  of  entertaining  the  World’s  Conference 
next  year  indicates  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  Federation,  which  they  have 
sometimes  associated  chiefly  with  heavy  trav¬ 
eling  funds  for  delegates  from  Japan. 
r  Almost  everywhere  we  were  met  with  prac¬ 
tical  questions  as  to  work  rather  than  with 
criticism  or  doubt.  They  wished  to  hear  the 
latest  experience  as  to  prayer  meetings, 
organized  individual  work  for  individuals  and 
^roup  study  of  the  Bible. 

The  Nagasaki  City  Association  was.earnest- 
ly  wrestling  with  the  6-000.  yen  fund  for  a 
building  site.  It  deserves  substantial  aid  from 
friends  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  trip  was  the 
chance  to  visit  in  their  own  homes  .three  of  the 
teachers  of  English  called  from  America 
through  us.  They  have  all  won  respect  by 
doing  first-class  work  as  teachers  and  by  their 
manly  Christian  conduct.  One  principal,  a 
graduate  of  the  Imperial  University  and 
formerly  unfriendly,  said  he  considered  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman  as  the  highest  type  of,  western 
Civilization.  ^  ' 

AMALGAMATION  OF  CltV  AND 
STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  UNIONS. 

The  Student  Union,  formed  in  1897,  and 
die  City  Union,  formed  in  i9oi,  although 


GROUP  TAKEN  AT  C.  M.  S.  HOSTEL.  APRIL,  1912. 


Sitting  in  order  beginning  3rd  from  the  left:— Mr.  T.  G.  Kwang,  Hon.  and  Rev.  O.  St.  M.  Forester.  Rev.  W.  H.  Elwin 
Messrs.  Y.  G.  Tan,  S.  C.  Li,  R.  K.  Veryard,  M.  U.  Chen,  E.  Riman. 

The  four  named  at  the  end  are,  with  us,  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers. 


shown  without  great  danger  in  weakening  discipline.  An  hour  or 
two  later  Ding  heard  the  crack  of  rifles  and  knew  that  they  had 
been  shot.  He  has  a  thrilling  story  to  tell  of  how  he  saved  a  young 
Manchu  when  the  soldiers  were  like  wolves  hungry  for  his  blood. 
Later,  he  was  on  the  Religious  Liberty  Board  and  worked  hard  and 
well  for  it.  He  is  back  in  Tokyo  now,  as  earnest  as  ever,  in 
witnessing  to  Christ  and  in  winning  men,  with  a  back  ground  of 
experience  which  gives  strength  to  his  service.  From  time  to  time 
he  shows  me  a  weekly  paper  from  Shanghai  with  an  article  of  some 
length  from  his  pen.  He  is,  I  believe,  Tokyo  correspondent  for  more 
than  one  Chinese  paper.  Let  it  he  remembered  that  four  years  ago 
he  came  from  Yunnan  a  non-Christian  with  no  thought  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Yuan,  who  was  the  leading  man  in  the  party  of  five 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Cecil,  went  about  speaking,  as  he  had  proposed, 
in  four  provinces  but  was  pulled  up  sharp  by  the  death  of  a  little 
nephew.  This  blow  kept  him  quietly  at  home,  till  he  returned  to 
Japan  this  spring.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Republic  is  somewhat 
damped,  but  he  finds  rest  for  his  spirit  in  Bible  study  and  prayer. 
He  is  helping  us  a  little  and  at  the  same  time  taking  some  final 
examinations. 

A  letter  from  a  returned  Christian  student  now  at  Wuchang 
expresses  glad  surprise  at  his  personal  experience  of  what  Mr.  Yuan 
has  learnt  i.e.  that  his  disturbed  restless  spirit  finds  its  peace  in  prayer 
and  communion  with  Christ.  He  hopes  to  start  a  sericulture  school 
in  Kweichow  and  also  a  branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Mr.  T.  Dong  and  other  Christians  students,  converted  in  Tokyo, 
have  succeeded  in  starting  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Yunnan.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  be  as  much  a  handmaid  of  our 
Church  as  of  any  other  Body. 

OUR  HELPER  AND  EDITOR. 

Mr.  Y.  G.  Tan  is  a  continual  strength.  He  shines  as  a  teacher 
of  Chinese  Grammar,  a  leader  in  our  Literary  Society,  a  speaker  at 
our  afternoon  class,  manager  of  our  men’s  hostel,  and  writer  of 
pamphlets. 

Last  summer  we  issued  the  first  publication  in  connection  with 
our  Chinese  Mission.  It  was  a  tentative  effort,  two  hundred  copies 
only  being  distributed  among  leading  Chinese  pastors  and  foreign 
missionaries  throughout  China.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China  reprinted 
part  of  one  of  Mr.  Tan’s  articles  as  a  leaflet,  and  it  is  being  distributed 
by  the  thousand.  An  American  Church  missionary  asked  leave  to 
reprint  some  of  the  pamphlet.  This  encouraged  us  to  think  of 
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starting  a  little  magazine  for  students  every  two  or  three  months. 
The  first,  which  consists  of  the  above  pamphlet  revised  and  enlarged, 
will  be  issued  as  the  first  number  of  “  Light  and  Life.” 

The  Chinese  Prayer  Book  revision  committee  not  having  com¬ 
pleted  its  work,  we  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  small  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  revised  Prayer  Book.  Hence  we  have  printed  one 
for  ourselves  with  a  few  hymns  added.  The  Prayer  u  O  Lord  save 
King  ”  has  been  changed  to  “  O  Lord  save  our  public  servants.’* 
We  are  already  finding  the  book  very  useful. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Tan  has  rendered  his  best  service  during  our 
recent  visit  to  China.  As  visitors  we  attended  the  triennial  Pan-China 
Conference,  which  met  in  Shanghai,  April  18-27.  The  disturbed 
state  of  Szechuan  prevented  Chinese  delegates  from  attending,  and 
Mr.  Tan  was  elected  to  represent  that  diocese.  By  his  readiness  in 
speech,  and  good  judgment  he  materially  assisted  in  casting  into 
shape  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Canons  and  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  China,  which,  in  its  English  form,  had  been  approved 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  board  of  Bishops  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada.  In  fact  he  was  the  only  layman 
elected  on  the  sub-committee  for  this  purpose.  In  Nanking  he  and 
I  addressed  the  Union  Bible  study  school.  While  waiting  for  us 
at  the  station  he  got  into  conversation  with  a  young  officer  of  the 
Republican  army.  After  an  hour’s  conversation  this  young  officer 
was  so  deeply  stirred  that  he  gladly  accepted  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  and  was  willing  to  listen  to  our  explanations  of  it  and  was 
glad  for  us  to  pray  with  him. 

All  those  friends  who  support  this  mission  to  Chinese  students 
and  pray  for  us  may  surely  thank  God  for  Mr.  Tan  and  pray  that  he 
may  be  a  chosen  messenger  to  many  in  this  great  empire. 

*  *  * 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Rev.  L.  Byrde  left  I  have  had  a 
colleague  to  help  us  in  the  C.  M.  S.  part  of  this  work.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  O.  St.  M.  Forester,  formerly  curate  to  Rev.  J.  Stuart 
Holden,  and  after  less  than  two  years  in  Szechuan  driven  out  by 
the  unrest  of  last  year,  has  been  with  us  since  February.  His 
sympathy  during  our  bereavement  and  his  kindness  in  carrying  on 
the  work  when  I  could  not  for  a  time  attend  to  it  have  meant  much 
to  us.  Mr.  Forester  on  his  side,  I  know,  has  felt  that  this  work  is 
unique.  He  has  had  an  experience  here  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  yet  will  be  a  permanent  asset  in  his  contact 
with  the  students. 

The  Rev.  Breb.  Fox  has  been  on  a  visit  of  some  months  to  us 
and  has  addressed  the  students  by  interpretation  both  at  the  Y.  M. 
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President  Chas.  Cuthbert  Hall 
in  Japan. 


Editorial. 

President  Hall  on  reaching  Japan 
proceeded  at  once  to  Kyoto.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  his  visit  there  and  a  summary 
of  his  lectures  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  in  a  letter  from  our  Kyoto  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  also  lectured  in  Osaka. 
Kobe,  Okayama,  Nagoya,  Yokohama, 
Tokyo,  and  Sendai,  not  to  mention  less 
formal  addresses  in  most  or  all  of  these 
cities.  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  since  they 
are  the  great  student  centres  of  Japan, 
were  allowed  the  greater  part  of  Dr. 
Hall’s  time,  and  it  was  in  them  alone 
that  the  entire  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered,  but  in  the  other  cities  he  re¬ 
mained  long  enough  to  make  a  most 
happy  impression  upon  all  who  heard 
him. 

In  Tokyo,  while  the  course  of  lectures 
was  delivered  at  the  Hall  of  the  ^  oung 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  addresses 
were  made  at  the  Imperial  University, 
at  the  Meiji  Gakuin  (Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege),  the  Aoyama  Gakuin  (Methodist), 
and  the  Joshi  Gakuin  (Pres.  Girls’ 
School). 

His  Japanese  hearers  were  especially 
attracted  to  him  by  his  candor  and 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  his  lectures 
when  published  will  be  read  with  warm 
interest  by  many  whose  attention  has 
been  awakened  by  the  notices  which 
have  appeared  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press. 

His  time  in  Japan  was  too  short  to 
admit  of  his  meetiug  many  of  Japan's 
public  men,  but  an  interview  with 
the  Miuister  of  Education  was  note¬ 
worthy  because  of  the  cordial  wel¬ 
come  received  and  the  expression  of 
warm  sympathy  with  Dr.  Halite  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  young  men  of  Japan. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  could 
not  have  postponed  his  departure  and 


thus  have  gained  Lime  to  put  himself  in 
closer  touch  with  the  new  life  of  the 
people. 

Dr.  Pettee  writes  from  Okayama  ; 

“  Okayama  was  allotted  but  twenty- 
four  hours  of  Dr.  Hall’s  valuable  time, 
but  that  oue  day  was  packed  full  of 
helpful  instruction.  The  programme 
included  four  addresses  before  as  many 
different  kinds  of  audiences  and  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  missionary  residence  at¬ 
tended  by  fully  one  hundred  of  Oka¬ 
yama's  best  citizens.  The  Mayor  and 
the  Principal  of  the  Koto  Gakko  as¬ 
sisted  the  missionary  in  presenting  the 
guests  to  Dr.  Hall.  No  other  foreign 
visitor  has  ever  made  a  deeper  and  more 
helpful  impression  on  the  city,  both  by 
his  teachings  and  his  own  choice  person¬ 
ality  than  has  Dr.  Hall.” 

At  Sendai  also  like  attentions  were 
shown  Dr.  Hall.  In  a  more  complete 
sense  he  was  the  guest  of  the  city. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  further 
detail.  Certainly  no  more  acceptable 
representative  of  Christian  scholarship 
could  have  been  sent  to  us.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Hall  and  to  the 
generous  public  spirit  which  made  this 
visit  possible. 

Dr.  Hall  was  fortunate  in  his  in¬ 
terpreter.  Professor  Hino  of  the  Do- 
shisha  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
lecturer  and  his  rendering  was,  as  a 
correspondent  has  writteu,  “  exact  and 
full.”  It  was  delivered  with  clearness 
and  force.  Ed. 

In  Kyoto. 

Interest  in  the  past  month  has  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  coining  of  Dr.  Hall.  Since 
the  founding  of  the  Haskell  Lecture¬ 
ship  for  India,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  have  its  scope  extended  to  Japan. 
These  efforts  have  been  so  far  success¬ 
ful  that  this  year  we  have  had  the 
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pleasure  of  listening  to  the  full  series  of 
six  lectures  given  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.  on  the  subject, — 
“  Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Ex¬ 
perience.’’ 

Dr.  Hall  arrived  in  Kyoto  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  of  March  and 
in  the  evening  was  given  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  by  a  large  company  of  the  more 
prominent  residents  of  the  city.  The 
lectures  began  on  the  following  evening, 
the  first  two  being  given  in  theKyorak- 
kwan,  near  (he  center  of  the  city,  and 
the  remaining  four  in  the  Doshisha 
Chapel.  The  lectures  were  very  well 
attended  and  the  interest  sustained 
throughout.  At  the  close  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  a  beautiful  Japanese  sword  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Hall  through  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  made  the  arrangements_for 
the  lectures. 

In  addition  to  his  lectures,  Dr.  Hall 
spoke  at  the  chapel  exercises  of  both 
tlie  boys  and  girls  of  the  Doshisha,  and 
at  the  prayer-meeting  of  the  theological 
students,  preached  Sunday  morning  at 
the  English  service,  and  Monday  even¬ 
ing  in  the  new  Presbyterian  Church. 
All  of  these  services  were  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  brought  new  inspiration 
and  strength  to  all  who  attended  them. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Hall 
for  his  coming  to  us  and  hope  that  his 
successors  in  the  lectureship  will  follow 
his  example  in  coming  to  Japan.  May 
he  receive  ns  much  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
spiration  from  his  visit  to  Japan  as  he 
has  given  to  many  of  his  hearers. 

An  Abstract  of  I)r.  Hall's  Licturcs, 

Dr.  Hall’s  first  lecture  was  au  intro¬ 
duction  to  those  that  were  to  follow  and 
was  devoted  to  establishing  a  common 
ground  on  which  he  and  his  hearers 
could  meet. 

He  first  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a 
candid  interchange  of  views,  all  being 
fellow-seekers  after  truth  of  which  no 
one  had  a  monopoly  and  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  which  each  could  contribute. 
Our  final  appeal  is  to  truth. 


The  study  of  religion  is  as  old  ns 
thought,  but  the  close  study  of  religion 
is  the  youngest  of  the  sciences.  It  is 
new  in  form  and  content,  for  now  we 
are  interested  in  what  others  believe, 
seeking  the  relative  value  of  beliefs. 

The  science  of  religion  is  founded  on 
three  facts, — On  the  unity  of  man,  a 
unity  that  is  profound,  existing  in  the 
spirit  of  humanity ;  on  the  co-operative 
evolution  of  the  race,  an  evolution  to¬ 
ward  absolute  truth  to  which  all  re¬ 
ligions  make  their  contribution  ;  and  ou 
Live  origin  of  religion,  which  origin  is  in 
the  perception  of  the  Infinite,  in  the 
yearning  of  the  soul  after  God.  We 
should  enter  on  the  study  of  religion 
from  this  modern  point  of  view,  ex¬ 
amining,  on  its  merits,  the  truth 
presented.  As  regards  Christianity,  it 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  nations  that 
are  said  to  be  Christian  nations,  nor  by 
any  of  the  churches  that  have  arisen 
among  its  followers,  nor  by  the  moral 
unworthiness  of  many  of  its  nominal 
adherents  who  are  really  identified  with 
no  religion,  but  by  Christ.  True  Chris¬ 
tians  are  seeking  to  comprehend  him. 

In  the  second  lecture  Dr.  Hall  dwelt 
on  man’s  conception  of  God  and  the 
different  methods  by  which  that  con¬ 
ception  was  attained. 

In  a  monotheistic  religion  it  is  hard 
to  do  justice  to  the  conception  of  God 
and  of  the  world.  Some  would  separate 
God  from  his  world  conceiving  of  him 
as  a  transcendent  king.  Christianity 
is  unable  to  content  itself  with  this  idea, 
for  it  separates  the  finite  from  the  in¬ 
finite,  thus  limiting  infinity.  Still 
others  would  reach  the  conception  of  God 
through  the  process  of  negation,  ab¬ 
stracting  nil  qualities  and  attributes 
until  we  reach  an  impersonal  concep¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
conflict  of  interest  and  in  this  is  the 
power  of  Pan-theism,  not  that  it  dei¬ 
fies  nature,  but  that  it  quiets  all  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  one  word, — illusion. 

Christianity  stands  apart  from  Pan¬ 
theism  on  the  grounds  of  reaching  the 
conception  of  God  ami  its  estimate  of 
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human  personality.  Christianity  starts 
on  the  same  path  of  negation  that  Pan¬ 
theism  does,  but  refuses  to  stop  with  an 
impersonal  absolute,  stating  what  God 
is  not.  It  advances  on  the  path  of 
affirmation*  seeking  to  know  what  God 
is,  gathering  into  its  conception  all  the 
beauties  of  personality.  Here  Chris¬ 
tianity  represents  the  normal  in  human 
experience,  seeking  to  interpret  the 
Infinite  in  terms  of  personality.  Chris¬ 
tianity  thus  emphasises  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  God  which  of  necessity  'carries 
with  it  the  individuality  of  man.  God 
is  necessary  to  man,  but  man  is  also 
necessary  to  God,  for  His,  God’s,  com¬ 
plete  self-realisation.  Man  is  God’s 
fulfilling  of  Himself  and  for  this  man 
must  be  real  in  his  personality.  Man 
was  created  by  God  for  the  completing 
of  his  own  life,  making  life  with  which 
he  could  hold  fellowship.  Here  is  the 
the  ground  of  moral  independence  and 
responsibility. 

In  his  third  lecture  Dr.  Hall  dwelt 
on  four  points. — God’s  independence  of 
time  relations,  His  presence  with  men. 
His  character,  and  His  self- manifesta¬ 
tion. 

The  time  relations  are  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  of  men’s  relations,  but  these 
time  relations  are  the  modes  of  the 
divine  fulfillment  and  self-realisation. 
This  fact  gives  stability  to  life  and 
dignity  to  character. 

This  timeless  life  is  everywhere  pre¬ 
sent  as  a  self-conscious,  self-determining 
presence,  filling  nature  and  man.  This 
presence  of  God  is  the  consecration  of 
nature  and  delivers  us  from  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  our  own  finite  personalities. 
We  are  strangers  to  our  own  kindred, 
but  find  within  ourselves  the  presence 
of  God.  He  gives  rational  continuity 
to  individual  life  and  to  the  life  of  the 
world. 

These  two  thoughts  must  be  joined  to 
a  definite  thought  of  God’s  character, 
for  the  character  may  be  seen  mirrored 
in  two  expressions  of  Christian  faith, 
God  is  light,  God  is  love. 

The  essential  property  of  physical 


light  is  to  make  itself  seen  ;  of  intellect¬ 
ual  light  to  reveal  knowledge  and  bring 
self-realisation  ;  of  ethical  light  to  re¬ 
veal  the  beauty  of  holiness.  God  is 
clothed  with  light,  seeing  things  as 
they  are,  Himself  faithful  and  true. 
Because  He  is,  He  shines  and  men  live 
in  His  light. 

God  is  also  love.  This  is  the  heart 
of  Christianity  implying  not  merely 
kindly  disposition,  but  the  outgoing  of 
tender  thought,  seeking  response  for 
self-completion.  Therefore,  for  the  satis¬ 
fying  of  love  the  divine  essence  must 
contain  within  itself  personal  distinc¬ 
tions.  That  love  is  personal,  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  tribe,  a  nation,  a  church,  but 
is  universal  embracing  the  Infinite 
realising  itself  in  the  finite  in  the  terms 
of  love. 

This  thought  of  God  as  light  and 
love  rests  on  a  deeper  thought, — the 
self-manifestation  of  God,  a  thought 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity. 

This  thought  of  the  manifestation  of 
deity  is  conceived  of  as  occasional,  due 
to  emergencies,  or  as  necessary,  the 
outcome  of  metaphysical  relations  in¬ 
herent  in  the  very  life  of  God.  The 
former  is  illustrated  in  the  Hindu  belief 
that  as  often  as  there  is  a  decline  of 
of  virtue,  or  an  increase  of  vice,  God 
appears  among  men.  The  latter  is 
illustrated  by  the  Christian  belief  that 
self-revelation  is  not  extorted  from  God, 
is  not  an  after-thought,  but  occurs  be¬ 
cause  of  God’s  own  inherent  nature, 
Plis  own  perfect  self-realisation  demands 
other  beings  than  Himself,  made  in 
Plis  own  image,  through  whom  lie  can 
express  Himself  and  to  whom  Pie  can 
give  Himself.  For  perfect  fellowship 
with  these  beings,  He  must  needs  mani¬ 
fest  Himself  to  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  know  Him.  To  this  end  He 
manifests  Himself  through  nature,  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  spiritual  illumination  of 
man. 

Nothing  is  more  real  than  this  in¬ 
dwelling  presence  of  God  in  the  mind 
of  man.  This  community  of  spiritual 
essence  is  the  channel  of  revelation 
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through  which  truth  has  come  from 
God  to  men.  The  true  Christian  spirit 
neither  claims  nor  desires  monopoly  of 
revealed  truth.  The  Bible  does  not 
contain  all  of  God's  revelation.  The 
Gospels  are  world  utterances  designed 
to  fill  up  what  was  lacking  in  all  re¬ 
ligious,  a  common  doorway  through 
which  all  nations  should  advance  to  a 
larger  life,  a  better  hope  and  a  clearer 
vision  of  a  present  God. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  Dr.  Hall  dwelt 
on  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
and  the  facts  of  sin  and  righteousness. 

God’s  character  is  manifested  most 
clearly  in  personality.  Hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  incarnation.  We  look  upon 
Christ  as  far  more  than  a  great  re¬ 
ligious  leader.  Christ  is  God’s  univer¬ 
sal  answer  to  the  universal  needs  of  all 
men  and  to  His  own  need  of  full  self¬ 
manifestation  to  men.  Christianity  is 
built  on  the  conviction  that  Christ  is 
the  manifestation  of  God,  the  Son  of  God. 
He  is  the  incarnate  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  principal  of  sonship  that  is  in 
the  Godhead,  with  the  object  of  bring¬ 
ing  men  into  full  fellowship  with  God. 
Here  is  the  central  message  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  through  Christ  men  are 
brought  into  full  fellowship  with  God. 

Christianity  recognises  the  fact  of 
sin,  of  moral  evil  in  the  world  surroun¬ 
dings,  but  as  rooted  in  the  will.  Sin  is 
the  assertion  of  the  finite  ego  in  antago¬ 
nism  to  the  divine  order  of  being,  while 
righteousness  is  the  assertion  of  the 
ego  in  accord  with  the  divine  order  of 
being. 

In  Christian  thought  sin  is  thus 
conceived  of  as  something  far  different 
from  mere  ceremonial  uncleaness.  It 
is  in  its  essence  selfishness,  the  per¬ 
version  of  self  to  wrong  uses,  an  attack 
on  the  integrity  of  self.  It  is  an  in¬ 
fection  spread  by  the  one  among  the 
manv,  a  social  offence  the  consequences 
of  which  repentance  cannot  undo. 
Everywhere  men  are  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  life.  There  is  present  a 
new  hope  for  the  life  that  now  is, 
arising  from  the  vast  advance  made  in 


the  physical  sciences  and  the  realisation 
of  the  value  and  possibilities  in  human 
life.  With  this  has  come  a  sense  of 
the  disparity  between  what  the  present 
life  really  is  and  what  it  might  be,  if 
we  could  only  overcome  sin  and  make 
men  morally  new.  Power  for  this  is 
lacking  save  as  it  is  found  in  Him  who 
is  everywhere  present  and  with  silent 
gentleness  changes,  not  the  motives  of 
individuals  alone,  but  of  whole  com¬ 
munities. 

In  the  fifth  lecture  Dr.  Hall  dwelt 
on  holiness  and  the  expression  of  this 
holiness  in  Christian  living. 

At  first  the  idea  of  holiness  had 
nothing  to  do  with  morality  and  puri¬ 
ty  of  life,  but  merely  with  places,  times, 
and  things  set  apart  for  religious  use. 
Later  came  the  ceremonial  meanings 
of  holiness,  requiring  the  scrupulous 
discharge  of  whatever  is  considered 
obligatory.  Here  the  thought  was 
centered  on  the  formalities,  the  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  religious  obser¬ 
vances.  In  Christian  thought  holiness 
is  inward,  ethical,  spiritual,  grounded 
in  the  will,  its  essence  being  right 
relationship  to  God. 

The  deepest  and  broadest  element  in 
the  idea  of  holiness  is  the  absolute  moral 
beauty  of  the  character  of  God, — light 
and  love.  A  second  element  is  the 
recognition  of  the  moral  reason  with  its 
power  to  appeal  to  the  will.  This 
moral  reason  is  evidence  that  man  is  of 
common  essence  with  God.  Through 
the  moral  reason  man  knows  good  as 
good  and  thus  is  there  correspondence 
between  man  and  God,  which  would  be 
perfect  but  for  sin  perverting  the  will. 
A  third  element  is  the  indwelling  of  the 
divine  spirit  in  the  spirit  of  man. 
Through  this  the  life  of  man  may  be 
strengthened  till  he  no  longer  lives,  but 
Christ  lives  in  him. 

In  the  Christian  life  this  holiness 
will  find  expression  in  appreciation  of 
God,  an  appreciation  growing  greater 
as  one  grows  to  know  God  more 
clearly  ;  in  antagonism  to  sin,  an  an¬ 
tagonism  that  is  not  a  blind  resis- 
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ting  of  natural  impulse,  nor  a  mere 
abstaining  from  wrong  doing,  but  a 
positive  activity  of  the  moral  reason; 
and  in  sorrow,  a  sorrow  that  is  Christ- 
like. 

The  attitude  toward  self  of  one  seek¬ 
ing  to  live  this  life  of  holiness  will  be 
determined  by  the  ideas  of  individuali¬ 
ty,  whose  essential  thought  is  uuiqueness, 
■each  one  filling  a  place  not  filled  by 
another,  each  person  being  an  incarnate 
thought  of  God  ;  of  consecration,  which 
involves  the  appreciation  of  this  in¬ 
dividuality,  recognising  corporeal  in¬ 
stincts  as  normal  and  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tirpated,  but  governed  and  guided  by 
the  will ;  and  of  stewardship,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  remembrance  of 
Christ  as  the  suffering  Saviour  whose 
life  belongs  to  the  love  that  speaks 
through  death. 

His  attitude  toward  God  will  find  its 
highest  expression  in  prayer,  which  is 
not  a  custom  arising  from  without,  but 
a  function  rising  from  within.  The 
unique  personality  turns  to  God  for 
communion  and  fellowship,  prompted  to 
this  by  God’s  love  that  stirs  an  answer¬ 
ing  love  in  his  own  heart. 

His  attitude  toward  society  will  find 
•expression  not  in  the  obliterating  of 
social  distinctions,  but  in  service,  in  the 
regulating  of  social  distinctions  on  a 
basis  of  social  love.  It  will  recognise 
in  every  man  the  possibility  of  realising 
the  Christ-life. 

Finally  his  attitude  toward  the  future 
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is  one  of  great,  confident  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation.  Each  finite  personality  is 
but  a  means  of  God’s  fulfilling  His  own 
self-realisation.  Man,  therefore,  is  not 
born  for  death,  but  for  life  in  eternal 
fellowship  with  God.  The  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life,  physical  death  being  but 
an  incident  in  one  continuous  life,  a  life 
that  is  to  be  realised  here  ns  well  as 
hereafter. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  lecture  Dr.  Hull 
dwelt  on  the  reasons  for  regarding  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  absolute  religion. 

He  used  this  term  “  absolute  religion  ” 
as  indicating  that  which  was  opposite  to 
local,  approximate,  provisional,  tem¬ 
poral,  but  that  which  met  the  needs  of 
people  widely  different.  Its  all-per¬ 
vading  element  is  universality  measur¬ 
ed,  not  by  numbers,  but  by  intrinsic 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  as 
regards  the  conception  of  God,  relation 
to  time  and  place,  social  ideals,  and 
concurrence  with  reality. 

The  essentials  of  such  a  religion  are 
thiiilcableness  in  the  thought  of  every 
people ;  moral  initiative,  bent  not  on 
the  propitiating  of  gods,  but  on  the  re¬ 
deeming  of  men,  recognising  the  worth 
of  a  man  ;  and  it  must  be  instinct  with 
life  and  hope.  These  are  all  to  be 
found  in  Christ  as  nowhere  else  and 
when  the  insight  of  the  East  shall  be 
united  with  the  vigor  of  the  West  then 
the  unspeakable  gift  of  God  will  be 
understood,  expressed,  and  appreciated 
on  earth.  M.  D.  Dunning. 


From  the  Stations. 


Annual  Meeting;  of  Hie  Doshisha 
Hoard  of  Directors. 

It  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  all 
that  Pres.  Kataoka  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending  any  of  tbe  ses¬ 
sions  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors.  He 
hopes,  however,  to  leave  the  hospital  in 


a  few  days.  Mi-.  Shiinomura  was  call¬ 
ed  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings,  con¬ 
ducting  all  business  with  promptness 
and  efficiency.  The  report  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Principal  showed  that  the 
school  had  continued  the  prosperity  of 
the  last  few  years.  Two  teachers  had 
resigned  in  the  course  of  the  year,  hut 
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of  the  student  Y.M.C.A.  is  the  home 
ministry  volunteer  movement  under  Pastor 
Ting  Li  Mei.  Three  years  ago  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mission  colleges  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  number  of  men  who  were 
being  turned  into  the  miuistry  was 
lamentable ;  but  through  Mr.  Ting’s 
ministry,  the  Christian  colleges  from 
Mukden  to  Canton  and  from  Shanghai 
to  Hankow  have  been  powerfully  influ¬ 
enced  and  in  some  cases  their  life  has 
been  transformed.  In  Wm.  Nast  College 


one-quarter  of  the  student  body  of  160 
are  in  the  volunteer  band.  At  Waylaud 
Academy  in  Hankow  thirty  out  of  120 
are  volunteers.  During  three  weeks  spent 
in  Foochow,  111  volunteers  were  enrolled, 
besides  200  conversions,  'there  are  17 
volunteer  bands  in  as  many  institutions, 
in  10  different  provinces.  During  the  year 
Mr.  Ting  has  visited  colleges  in  ten 
provinces  and  approximately  2)0  men 
have  volunteered  making  a  total  now  of 
nearly  1,000. 


News  and  Notes 


Korean  Christian  Students  in  To¬ 
kyo  are  rejoicing  over  the  coming  of  a 
pastor  to  organize  a  Union  Church.  He 
has  been  selected  and  sent  by  the  Inter¬ 
denominational  Council  in  Seoul.  At  a 
recent  Sunday  service  for  Koreans  we 
found  that  the  average  attendance  was 
between  80  and  100. 

Kyoto  City  Association  has  effected 
an  arrangement  whereby  a  branch  of  the 
city  library  has  been  established  in  the 
building.  The  books  are  completely  changed 
every  month.  The  plan  is  bringing  a 
number  of  students  and  teachers  to  the 
rooms  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  John  R,  Mott  will  le  in  Japan 
from  April  1st  to  19th,  1913.  The  primary 
object  of  his  visit  will  be  to  conduct 
conferences  with  missionaries  and  Japanese 
Christians  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Conference,  but  in  his  capacity  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  World’s  Student 
Federation  he  will  participate  in  a  nation¬ 
al  conference  of  students  and  teachers  at 
Tokyo,  April  1st  to  3rd,  and  in  evangel¬ 
istic  services  for  students  in  Tokyo, 
Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Kobe. 

Sherwood  Eddy,  secretary  of  the 
International  Committee,  will  be  in  Japan 
about  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Mott  and 
will  devote  himself  entirely  to  evangelistic 
meetings  and  conferences  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  spiritual  life. 

Yamaguchi  Commercial  College 
Association  supported  by  Prof.  Kimura, 
National  Committee-man,  has  opened  a 
hostel  for  eight  men.  It  is  self-supporting 


except  for  a  grant  of  ¥40  a  year  from 
the  National  Comittee.  .Recently  two  of 
the  residents  received  baptism. 

Fred  B.  Smith  and  Raymond 
Robins  stood  head  and!  shoulders  above 
all  the  other  leaders  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Campaign  in  North  America. 
At  the  earnest  invitation  of  Clmstian 
men  in  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Robins, 
accompanied  by  the  International  Male 
Quartet,  will  carry  the  message  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  round  the 
world.  Fortunately  they  will  be  able  to 
make  brief  visits  to  Honolulu,  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Philippines.  They  will 
spend  the  week  from  February  11th  to 
18th  in  Japan.  The  plan  is  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  evangelistic  meetings  but  primarily 
to  allow  Christian  laymen  and  pastors  to 
hear  from  their  own  lips  something  of 
the  principles  and  results  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  in  North  America.  Mr.  Smith  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  sane  and  virile  men’s 
evangelist;  Mr.  Robins  has  a  high  re¬ 
putation  as  a  social  worker  and  speaker. 
Having  a  modest  competence  he  is  giving 
his  life  without  remuneration  to  preaching 
a  social  gospel.  The  party  will  stop  at 
Yokohama,  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and 
Kobe,  and  at  Nagasaki  if  the  steamer 
schedule  allows. 

Nagasaki  Association  is  Fortunate 

in  securing  the  services  of  T.  Takabatake 
as  assistant  secretary.  Trained  in  the  hard 
school  of  the  army  work  of  Manchuria, 
supplemented  by  some  years  in  Kyoto 
and  in  the  railway  work  with  Mr. 
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Vories,  and  by  a  year  with  the  Portland 
Association,  lie  is  fitted  to  do  a  good 
work  at  Japan’s  southern  gateway. 

Tokyo  Chinese  Association  gave  a 
reception  to  the  special  Government 
envoy,  Hon.  Hu  Ying.  It  was  attended 
by  400  students  whose  enthusiasm  was 
almost  as  ardent  for  the  Association  as 
for  the  great  Republic, 

Secretaries  Gleason  and  Davis  are 
expecting  to  ret mn  from  America  in 
February. - 

Osaka-Kyoto-Kobe  Students  do  no¬ 
thing  by  halves.  Two  mass-meetings 
held  at  Osaka  Association  hall  were  at¬ 
tended  by  1,800  men  and  addressed  by 
fourteen  speakers,  mainly  students,  on 
living  themes  of  faith  and  conduct. 

Okayama  City  Association  has 
opened  an  employment  bureau  conducted 


by  Mr.  Higashikata,  a  volunteer,  and 
Secretary  Sawamura.  Botweeu  Nov.  1 
and  15  employment  was  found  for  22  men. 

Dairen’s  Indoor  Baseball  Match 
between  the  second  and  the  third  floor 
dormitory  men  proved  to  be  rare  sport. 
It  was  capped  by  a  jolly  supper. 

Kyoto  Imperial  University  (Salt  of 
the  Earth)  Association  has  opened  a 
temporary  hostel  in  rooms  owned  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Pioneer  changes  its  form  a  little 
from  this  issue,  printing  the  English 
pages  and  the  reports  and  Association 
announcements  in  a  supplement.  Th  • 
body  of  the  magizine  remains  as  here¬ 
tofore,  only  attempting  to  present  more 
effectively  ami  attractively  the  principles 
and  ideals  for  which  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associ  iti  >n  stands. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 

THE  THREE  FIRST  JAPANESE  GIRLS  EDU¬ 
CATED  IN  AMERICA. 

THEIR  INFLUENCE  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  THE  HON.  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 

The  new  movement  in  Japan  regarding  the  higher 
education  of  women  recalls  tbenbvel  experiment  begun, 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  of  sending  girls  to  the 
United  States  to  be  educated.  A  sketch  of  that  plan 
and  its  results  is  now  timely  and  suggestive.  Last  May 
an  official  address  of  Marquis  Saionji,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  called  attention  to  the  great  importance  of 
better  education  of  the  women  of  Japan.  A  fortnight 
later  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  held  in  Kioto,  with  an  attendance  of 
over  two  thousand — the  most  responsive  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  audience  I  ever  addressed.  The  significant  fact  here 
was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution  favoring  the 
higher  education  of  women.  The  wise  words  of  Marquis 
Saionji  had  already  proved  opportune  and  influential. 

The  following  quiet  statement  condensed  from  his 
Annual  Report,  just  issued.means  much  for  the  Japanese 
nation:  “A9  yet  there  is  no  educational  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  :  but  there  has  lately  be9n  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  school  attendance  of  girls.  Public  at¬ 
tention  has  been  turned  more  than  ever  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  education,  and  of  emancipating  them 
from  the  backward  condition  in  which  they  have  been 
held.” 

His  predecessor  as  Minister  of  Education,  Count  Mori, 
was  prominent  in  organizing  their  new  school  system. 
While  at  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  he  persuaded  his  Government  to  send  girls  as  well  as 
boys  to  America  for  their  education.  Accordingly  the 
“great  embassy”  in  1872  brought  with  them  five  girls, 
ranging  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age.  By  Mr. 
Mori’s  request,  previous  to  their  arrival,  I  had  arranged 
the  places  and  plans  for  their  instruction.  Illness  soon 
necessitated  the  return  of  two  of  them  to  Japan.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  youngest — Tsuda  Umi — was  welcomed  to  the 
cultured  family  of  the  late  Charles  Lauman,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  artist  and  author,  long  private  secretary  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  then  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Legation. 
The  other  two  I  took  to  New  Haven,  placing  Miss  Nagai 
in  the  family  of  John  S.  C.  Abbot,  the  historian,  and  the 
other,  Miss  Yamakowa,  in  that  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
Each  had  the  tenderest  care  and  the  best  educational 
advantages.  In  their  summer  vacations  I  often  took 
them  on  attractive  excursions,  such  as  to  the  White 
Mountains,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Niagara  Falls,  Chautau¬ 
qua  Lake  and  Watkins  Glen.  Keen  and  interested  ob¬ 
servers  as  they  were,  such  trips  proved  instructive  and 
enjoyable.  After  thorough  preparatory  studies,  they 
entered  Vassar  College,  Miss  Nagai  in  the  department  of 
music  and  Miss  Yauiakawa  in  the  regular  academic 
course,  from  which  she  was  graduated  as  one  of  the 
“  honor  students,”  the  third  in  her  class.  She  excelled 
in  language  studies,  and  spoke  Euglish  without  the 
slightest  accent.  Her  commencement  address  won  great 
applause.  Professor  Backus,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Euglish  Department,  now  President  of  Packer  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  says  of  her  : 

“  In  my  extensive  acquaintance  with  young  women  as 
students,  I  know  of  not  one  more  interesting  in  her  spirit 
aud  natural  gifts-  She  was  a  rare  student,  and  in  her 
social  relations,  unconsciously  to  herself,  charmed  all  with 
her  own  personality.” 

Just  before  I  bade  her  adieu  at  the  Grand  Central 
Depot  in  New  York,  as  she  was  starting  for  Japan,  I 
said  to  her  :  “  I  learn  from  your  consul  that  having  had 
fuller  opportunities  of  education  than  any  other  Japanese 
lady,  you  may  be  invited  to  grace  the  Emperor’s  palace.” 
She  replied,  with  emphasis  :  “I  hope  not.  I  have  tried 
to  qualify  myself  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  women 
of  my  country.  That  is  the  hight  of  my  ambition.” 
Her  promotion  has  facilitated  such  influence.  Soon 
after  her  return  she  was  married  to  Count  Oyama,  the 
Minister  of  War.  At  the  outset  of  the  late  war  with 
China  he  resigned  his  portfolio  and  became  Field  Mar¬ 
shal.  He  is  now  recognized  as  the  General  Grant  of 
Japan.  On  his  return  from  China,  he  was  called  to  re¬ 
sume  his  old  place  a9  Minister  of  War,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  marquis  in  honor  of  his  great  military 
achievements. 

The  Marquise  Oyama  has  proved  equal  to  the  growing 
honors  and  responsibilities  of  her  proud  position.  Tho 
occupying  a  fine  mansion,  built  and  furnished  in  “  for¬ 
eign  style”  in  the  center  of  spacious  and  beautiful 
grounds — a  ohoice  specimen  of  Japanese  landscape  gar¬ 
dening — her  truly  noble  husband,  the  idol  of  the  nation, 
royally  welcomed  home  as  the  conquering  hero,  she 
showed  no  elation,  but  retained  the  charming  simplicity 
and  modesty  which  were  everywhere  so  much  admired 
in  her  girlhood.  I  learned  only  from  others  bow  wide 
and  happy  had  been  her  influence  in  the  court  circles 
and  elsewhere,  tho  exerted  in  her  quiet  and  unostenta¬ 
tious  way. 

My  first  call  upon  any  native  was  at  her  attractive 
home,  where  she  received  me  with  characteristic  cor¬ 
diality,  proposing  early  as  convenient  to  me,  a  lunch  at 
which  those  girls  associated  with  her  in  the  United 
States  should  also  be  invited.  While  in  America  she 
showed  interest  in  the  establishment  of  hospitals  in 
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Japan.  After  her  graduation  at  Vassar  she  took  her 
place  in  the  Connecticut  hospital  in  New  Haven  and 
learned  there  the  methods  of  the  training  school  for 
nurses.  It  was  therefore  natural  to  hear  of  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  work  of  the  Court  ladies,  meeting  in  her  house  to 
prepare  carbolized  gauze  for  the  soldiers— the  new  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  lint-scraping  used  in  former  warp.  This 
example  was  so  widely  followed  by  the  women  of  Japan 
from  the  highest  to  the  humblest  classes,  that  an  ample 
stock  was  soon  prepared  to  supply  all  the  army  surgeons 
and  also  every  soldier  with  a  package,  containing  printed 
directions  for  its  use  in  case  of  wounds. 

Vassar  College  justly  prizes  two  fine  Japanese  vases 
sent  by  the  Government  as  a  recognition  of  “  the  tender¬ 
est  attentions  and  instructions  which  the  female  students 
received.”  A  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
the  rector  of  Vassar  College,  says  : 

“1  firmly  believe  that  [referring  to  Stematz  Ramakawa] 
her  haviug  graduated  the  various  branches  of  t-be  higher 
course  and  received  a  diploma  from  your  college— a  great 
honor  to  her— was  due  mostly  to  your  strenuous  exertions.” 

For  the  last  three  years  of  her  course  she  was  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  her  class — the  unanimous  tribute  of  her  class¬ 
mates  to  her  ability  and  worth.  The  Japanese  have  often 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Americans. 
Our  nation  has  won  their  favor  more  than  any  other.  It 
was  a  surprise  in  1880  when  a  beautiful  breakfast,  dinner 
and  tea  set  of  china  of  over  200  pieces  with  my  initials 
on  each,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  General 
Kuroda,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  sent,  requesting 
me  “  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their  appreciation  of  your 
services  in  behalf  of  Japanese  students.”  The  cordial 
welcome  recently  given  me  in  Japan  by  “the  girls  and 
boys,”  most  of  the  latter  now  in  high  official  positions, 
was  more  grateful  than  all  the  costly  curios  received 
from  their  Government  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

On  account  of  the  weakness  of  her  eyes  Miss  Nagai 
took  the  shorter  course  of  music  at  Vassar,  in  which 
she  became  an  accomplished  performer  and  thorough 
teacher.  Soon  after  her  return  she  married  Mr,  Uriu, 
a  Japanese  graduated  from  Annapolis.  She  is  now  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  Women’s  High  Normal  School 
of  Tokio,  to  which  students  are  admitted  only  on  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  This  school  was  opened  through 
the  influence  of  the  Empress  just  twenty  years  ago.  It 
was  the  first  institution  established  by  the  Japanese 
Government  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Her 
Majesty  frequently  visits  it,  and  her  talks  to  the  students, 
which  have  been  widely  reported  in  the  vernacular 
press,  are  becoming  an  inspiration  to  ambitious  girls  all 
over  the  Empire.  The  enthusiasm  and  culture  of  Mrs. 
Uriu  are  telling  happily  on  a  wide  circle  beyond  this 
school.  I  was  invited  to  dinner  by  her  brother,  Mr.  T. 
Masuda,  at  his  charming  mansion,  Goten  Yama , 
Tokio.  His  extensive  grounds,  including  hill  and  dale, 
are  beautifully  adorned.  The  spacious  table  was  spread 
on  the  highest  crest  under  the  dense  shade  of  a  unique 
old  pine  with  long,  low  branches,  the  site  commanding 
wide  and  fine  views.  But  more  interesting  to  me  than 
these  attractive  grounds  ahd  buildings,  with  their  choice 
treasures  of  Japanese  art,  was  the  privilege— so  rare  in 
Japan — of  meeting  the  cultured  wife  and  hostess  in  her 
rightful  place  at  that  table.  Tho  I  was  the  only  for¬ 
eigner  present,  this  sentiment  was  heartily  applauded  by 
all  the  guests.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masuda  and  all  the  com¬ 
pany  understood  English,  it  was  a  lively  social  circle. 
How  happy  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Uriu  while  aiding  in 
developing  such  homes!  The  hope  of  Japan  is  the 
homes  of  Japan.  When  I  was  curteously  entertained 
for  an  entire  day  in  the  fine  home  of  the  leading  phy¬ 
sician  of  another  city  I  saw  nothing  of  his  wife  until  I 
was  leaving,  when  she  appeared  at  a  side  door :  and  it 
was  then  in  order,  according  to  Japanese  etiquet,  to 
greet  her  with  thanks  for  the  kind  provisions  made  for 
my  entertainment. 

The  other  of  these  girls  educated  in  America,  Miss 
Tsuda  Ume,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment  in  tho  Peeresses’  School,  which  was  established 
by  the  Empress  over  ten  years  ago.  A  similar  school 
for  the  education  of  the  peers,  started  in  1878,  had  a  de¬ 
partment  for  the  peeresses.  As  'most  of  the  nobility 
then  employed  tutors  and  governesses  in  their  homes, 
the  latter  was  a  failure.  Through  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  Empress’  the  Peeresses,  School  has  been  a  great 
success  from  the  start,  having  now  about  500  pupils  and 
a  faculty  of  thirty  choice  teachers.  The  President,  Mr. 
Hosokawa  is  a  man  of  high  rank  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  His  request  to  me  for  a  lecture  is  one  of 
many  signs  of  Miss  Tsuda’s  influence — such  service  by  a 
foreigner  being  an  innovation.  Commodious  and  excel¬ 
lent  as  the  school  edifice  has  been,  last'summer  it  was 
unduly  crowded,  as  the  main  hall  and  other  rooms, 
wrecked  by  a  recent  earthquake,  were  then  undergoing 
repairs.  Therefore,  my  lecture  was  given  in  a  room 
where  space  permitted  chairs  for  the  faculty  only.  I 
admired  the  endurance  and  close  attention  of  these 
young  ladies  who  could  stand  patiently  through  so  long 
an  address.  The  Empress  often  visits  the  institution  and 
always  attends  the  commencement  exercises,  presenting 
the  diplomas  to  the  graduates  with  a  fitting  speech. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Marquise  Oyama,  Miss 
Alice  Mabel  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  had 
been  like  a  sister  to  her  for  eleven  years,  became  an  in¬ 
structor  in  this  school  for  two  years.  The  interesting 
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volume  on  “Japanese  Girls  and  Women,”  by  Miss  Bacon, 
to  use  her  felicitous  words,  was  “  affectionately  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  Countess  Oyama,  in  the  name  of  our  girlhood’s 
friendship,  unchanged  and  unshaken  by  the  changes 
and  separations  of  our  maturer  years."  Meanwhile,  Miss 
Tsuda  returned  to  America  to  gain  further  preparation 
for  the  high  position  which  she  so  ably  fills.  Her  history 
and  rare  ability  awakened  the  interest  of  philanthropic 
ladies  in  Philadelphia  who  placed  over  $7,000  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Japanese  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  enable  a  Japanese  girl  every  four  years  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  collegiate  study.  This  committee  has 
fifteen  members, and  is  supplemented  by  a  Japanese  com¬ 
mittee  of  eighty-four  women  and  four  men.  The  chair¬ 
manship  is  filled  by  vote  of  the  American  Committee,  who 
elected  Miss  Tsuda.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the 
Japanese  Committee  after  the  competitive  examination. 
MissMichi  Matsuda,  the  present  holder  of  this  scholarship 
entered  Bryn  Mawr  at  the  opening  of  the  current  college 
year.  Miss  Masa  Dogura  is  now  in  her  fourth  year  in 
Bryn  Mawr  and  will,  in  all  probability,  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  during  the  next  academic  year. 

I  was  delighted  to  meet/igain  those  Japanese  girls  whom 
I  tried  to  befriend  while  they  were  strangers  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  to  find  them  women  of  such  influence  and  use¬ 
fulness.  I  knew  well  their  high  aims  and  aspirations, 
but  their  success  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  They 
are  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  their  future  now  so 
auspicious,  may  they  do  still  more  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  women  of  Japan. 

Clinton,  Conn. 

- ♦ - 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  IN  BUSINESS. 

BY  THE  VERY  REV.  P.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Cantkrborv. 

While  it  is  the  surest  rule  for  success  that  a  youth 
should  make  himself  indispensable,  he  may  be  sure 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  employer,  he  is  promoting  his  own.  In  the  work 
of  clerkdom,  which  is  a  very  crowded  world,  our  young 
Englishmen  often  murmur  that,  in  many  great  regions 
of  commerce,  they  are  being  ousted  by  German  clerks. 
But  why  is  this  ?  The  best  things  go  to  those  who  are 
best  prepared  for  them.  A  very  wealthy  man  of  high 
station,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  told  me  that  if 
he  advertised  for  a  clerk  who  knew  enough  of  modern 
languages  to  conduct  a  wide  business  correspondence, 
he  could  over  and  over  again  find  German  youths.  They 
had  come  to  England  and  served  for  nothing  in  order  to 
learn  English,  and,  while  they  were  content  with  modest 
salaries,  could  often  speak  and  write  three  or  four  lan¬ 
guages,  whereas  the  English  candidates  rarely  knew 
anything  but  English.  Naturally,  he  was  obliged  to  en¬ 
gage  those  whose  knowledge  made  them  most  service¬ 
able. 

He  also  mentioned  a  remarkable  trait  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  German  and  his  English  clerks.  When  six 
o’clock  came,  and  the  business  hours  were  over,  every 
English  clerk  would  jump  up  from  his  seat  the  moment 
the  clock  struck,  shut  his  books  with  a  baDg,  hurry  them 
into  his  desk,  and  be  off  in  a  moment  to  his  gymnasium 
and  his  bicycle.  The  German  clerks  would,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  employer  and  his  business,  quietly  wait 
till  they  had  finished  the  particular  matter  on  which 
they  were  occupied.  All  our  sympathies  may  be  with 
the  English  lads,  but  the  others  would  be  more  likely  to 
get  promoted,  and  to  earn  higher  salaries. 

The  rise  of  this  gentleman  himself  from  the  humblest 
of  poor  and  humble  homes  to  be  a  county  member  and 
the  head  of  a  great  industry,  was  due  entirely  to  ener¬ 
getic  promptness.  A  cargo  had  been  consigned  to  a 
dubious  foreign  company.  There  might  yet  be  time  to 
prevent  its  being  handed  over,  if  some  one  would  take  the 
journey  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles.  The  employers  sum¬ 
moned  their  confidential  clerks,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  would  undertake  this  difficult  matter,  and  when 
they  would  start.  Some  of  them  said  they  would  try,  and 
would  be  ready  to  start  the  next  day.  This  \  onng  man 
said,  “  l  am  ready  now,  I  will  start  at  once.”  The  firm 
at  once  intrusted  the  task  to  him.  He  started  that  even 
ing,  traveled  night  and  day  without  stopping  to  sleep  or 
even  to  change  his  clothes;  arrived  just  in  time;  prevented 
the  unpacking  of  the  cargo,  and  saved  his  employers 
thousands  of  pounds.  So  great  was  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered,  that  on  his  return,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  a  junior  partner.  He  had  become  the 
chief  acting  partner  before  he  attained  to  middle  life,  and 
is  now  a  man  of  rank  and  importance.  “  Seest  thou  the 
man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall  stand  before  kings, 
he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.” 

But  the  young  man  in  business,  if  he  is  living  a  much 
more  ideal  life  than  that  which  keeps  a  too  exclusive 
eye  on  the  main  chance  ;  if,  in  the  demands  of  business, 
he  does  not  forget  the  loftier  and  more  eternal  claims  of 
a  noble  human  life,  must  cultivate  also  a  certain  cour¬ 
age  and  independence  of  manly  rectitude.  Whatever 
may  be  his  business,  he  will  be  thrown  among  others  of 
bis  own  age  :  and  it  is  one  of  his  highest  duties,  not  only 
to  abstain  from  setting  a  bad  and  dangerous  example  t 
but  also  to  escape  the  average,  and  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  before  all  men.  And  this  is  where  the  fear  of 


man,  the  feebleness  which  is  afraid  to  say  “  No,”  makeB 
so  many  young  men  fail.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
a  youth  in  a  printing  office,  the  other  lads  went  out  to 
bring  in  for  lunch  their  foaming  tankards  of  beer  or 
porter.  Franklin  was  then  a  total  abstainer  from  con¬ 
viction,  which  was  very  rare  in  those  days.  His  com¬ 
rades  laughed  at  him, -and  jeered  him  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  as  a  milksop  and  a  fool ;  but  he  held  his  own 
with  unwavering  good  humor.  All  those  other  printers’ 
lads  died  in  humble  obscurity,  but  Franklin  rose  to 
greatness  and  immortality. 

“  Eripuit  coelo  fulinen,  sceptrumque  tyrannts." 

In  the  courageous  stedfastness  of  his  boyish  character, 
we  see  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  future  eminence. 

The  quality  is  needed  wherever  men,  and,  above  all, 
wherever  young  men  are  gathered  together.  It  is  needed 
in  the  army,  both  among  officers  and  privates.  Crom¬ 
well’s  Ironsides  went  to  battle  each  with  a  Bible  in  his 
knapsack,  and  were  sneered  at  as  snuffling  and  hypo¬ 
critical  “  saints  ” — strange  that  the  word  descriptive  of 
the  grandest  of  human  characters  should  be  regarded  by 
the  coarsely  vulgar  as  the  bitterest  of  sneers  I  But  they 
made  the  Cavalier  chivalry  skip.  Nelson’s  “  Methodists  ” 
were  the  most  trusted  of  his  crews.  Havelock’s 
“Saints”  saved  India.  Once  in  Burma,  when  nearly 
every  other  soldier  was  drunk,  and  the  enemy  threat¬ 
ened  a  most  dangerous  surprise,  the  General  was  in  great 
anxiety  and  alarm.  But  one  of  his  officers  said  to  him, 
“Send  for  Havelock’s  ‘Saints’;  his  men  are  never 
drunk,  and  Havelock  is  always  ready.”  But  undoubted¬ 
ly  such  faithfulness  of  high  principle-  costs  something, 
especially  at  first.  A  youth  in  my  parish  enlisted.  He 
was  a  total  abstainer,  and  a  splendid  young  fellow.  He 
rapidly  rose  to  be  a  sergeant.  The  soldiers  who  bad 
laughed  at  his  teetotalism  determined  to  play  him  a 
trick.  It  was  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  they  had  to  ride 
some  distance,  taking  their  rations  with  them.  They 
took  his  flask,  which  he  had  filled  with  water,  and  filled  it 
with  brandv.  He  knew  nothing  of  it,  and,  when  they 
halted  for  the  midday  meal,  they  watched  him.  Taking 
his  flask,  he  found  it  full  of  brandy,  and  immediately, 
while  every  eye  was  fixed  upou  him,  he  turned  the  flask 
upside  dowD,  and  poured  all  the  brandy  on  the  grass. 

A  young  officer  in  India  found  himself  serving  among 
very  godless  comrades,  amid  the  fierce  passions  which 
were  kindled  during  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  He  thought  that  we  were  acting  mercilessly 
and  unjustly,  and  he  remonstrated.  He  was  severely 
persecuted.  “What  am  I  to  do?”  he  asked  of  General 
Outram,  the  Bayard  of  India,  when  he  felt  deeply  de¬ 
pressed  amid  a  storm  of  calumny.  “  Do  you  fear  God  or 
man  ?”  asked  Outram.  “  If  you  fear  God  do  as  you  are" 
doing,  and  bear  the  insults  which  are  heaped  upon  you. 
If  you  fear  man  and  the  mess,  let  them  hang  their  num 
ber  of  rebels  every  day.”  Did  not  General  Gordon’s 
almost  magic  influence  arise  from  the  all-pervading 
sense,  inspired  by  his  mere  presence,  that  here  was  a 
man  who  always  was  and  always  would  be,  inflexibly 
true  to  his  highest  convictions?  When  he  was  in  the 
SAdan,  he  never  hesitated  to  place  outside  his  tent  the 
white  handkerchief,  which  meant,  as  all  men  knew, 
that  he  was  at  prayer,  and  that  during  the  sacred  hour 
when  he  was  alone  with  God  he  must  not  be  disturbed. 
The  young  man  who  is  guided  by  such  principles,  and 
who  has  attained  to  such  moral  courage,  is  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  to  succeed  in  llie  highest  form  of  possible  success, 
whatever  his  lot  on  earth  may  be. 

And,  after  all,  the  youDg  man  in  business  is  situated, 
as  regards  companionship,  very  much  like  the  boy  in 
the  public  ecbool,  or  the  young  man  at  the  universities. 
His  good  example  will  be  of  priceless  value  wherever  it 
is  exhibited.  When  Coleridge  Patlison  was  a  boy  at 
Eton,  he  was  captain  of  the  boats,  and  he  bad  the  cour¬ 
age  to  declare  that  he  would  resign  bis  captaincy,  and 
take  no  part  in  the  rowing,  if  coarse  songs  were  sung 
at  the  annual  supper.  When  a  very  great  living  states¬ 
man  was  at  Eton  he  used  deliberately  to  turn  his  glass  up¬ 
side  down,  before  all  eyes,  if  an  improper  toast  was  pro¬ 
posed.  “When  Arthur  Cumnock  went  to  Harvard,” 
writes  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis,  “  the  fast  set  had  marked  it  for 
its  own.  The  manly  thing,  so  the  incoming  freshmen 
were  told,  was  to  drink  and  gamble  politely,  and  wire- 
pull  for  the  societies,  and  cut  recitations.  In  four  years 
this  idea  of  the  manly  thiDg  has  changed,  because  the 
young  athlete  threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  tem¬ 
perance  in  all  things,  fair  play,  curtesy  and  modesty.” 

But  what  a  young  man  will  be  in  business  and  in  life 
depends  upon  what  he  is  in  his  own  soul.  There  can  be 
no  perfection  of  manhood,  there  can  be  no  nobleness  of 
life,  without  the  grand  old  eternal  virtues  of  temperance, 
soberness  and  chastity.  If  a  young  man  cannot  say 
“  No”  when  he  is  asked  to  join  in  sweepstakes,  or  bet  on 
this  or  that  “event,”  it  may  soon  be  all  up  with  him. 
There  is  one  jail  in  England  of  which  a  wing  is  said  to 
be  almost  entirely  filled  with  felons  who  began  their 
downward  career  by  betting  and  gambling,  in  a  way 
which  they  chose  to  regard  as  manly  and  interesting. 
Tens  of  thousands  in  all  ranks  have  been  led  on  the 
highroad  to  ruin  by  this  detestable  epidemic  of  spurious 
excitement.  He  who  wishes  to  be  a  true  man  must  be¬ 
gin  to  take  the  right  course  as  a  young  man  respect¬ 
ing  all  these  matters.  He  must  be  sternly  on  his  guard 
against  seductive  pleasures.  “  I  have  sat  upon  the  shore, 
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to  come.  Have  your  assistants  bringing  the  people  in 
and  some  singers  to  start  a  penitential  hymn  in  the  last 
meeting,  and  when  you  have  gathered  them  all  in,  go  in 
yourself. 

You  are  then  ready  to  commence  the  definite  work  of 
the  after-meeting. 

Albany,  n.  Y. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES:  A  CON¬ 
TRAST. 

BY  J.  D.  DAVIS,  D.D., 

l’ROFESSOK  IN  DOSQISBA  UNIVERSITY,  KIOTO,  JAVAN. 

On  June  24th,  1859,  Monsieur  Henri  Dunant,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility  in  Switzerland,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  battle  of  Solferino,  in  Italy.  He  was  horror- 
stricken  at  the  suffering  of  the  wounded  and  dying  who 
lay  upon  that  bloody  field  for  days  without  medical  aid. 
He  conceived  and  put  forth  in  a  little  book  a  plan  for 
uniting  the  governments  of  the  world  in  an  international 
compact,  which  should  atford  protection  to  all  civil  aid 
upon  battle-fields,  thus  aiding  the  military  medical  work 
and  greatly  reducing  the  suffering  and  loss  of  life. 

Monsieur  Dunaut’s  ideas  were  approved  by  his  Society 
and  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  and  a  Conference  of 
Nations  was  held  at  Geneva,  in  October,  1863.  which  was 
followed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August,  1864,  at 
which  the  treaty  which  bears  its  name,  was  created. 
This  treaty  was  at  once  signed  by  sixteen  leading 
nations,  which  number  has  since  been  increased  to  forty. 
This  constitutes  what  is  now  known  as  the  Treaty  of  the 
Red  Cross  which  opens  the  ranks  of  armies,  for  the 
direct  aid  of  the  people  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

By  this  treaty  all  sanitary  supplies  are  neutral.  Am¬ 
bulances,  surgeons,  and  nurses,  when  they  bear  the  sign 
of  the  Red  Cross,  are  neutral  and  are  guaranteed  immu¬ 
nity  from  harm,  also  all  sick  and  wounded  men  are  neu¬ 
tral  and  can  even  be  cared  for  between  the  lines  of  battle. 
Aid  is  extended  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  Preparations 
are  made  in  time  of  peace,  and  nations  not  at  war  may 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  those  that  are.  And  to  prevent 
fraud,  members  and  agents  of  the  Red  Cross  who  go  to 
the  seat  of  war,  must  have  their  badges  visdd  by  the 
Central  Commission  and  by  one  of  the  belligerent*. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  results  of  this  International 
Treaty,  and  at  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  entered 
into  it. 

In  1869  Miss  Clara  Barton,  whom  every  soldier  should 
love  and  every  well  wisher  of  humanity  should  respect, 
was  sent  abroad  by  her  physicians,  under  orders  to 
remain  for  three  years.  She  was  broken  down  by  her 
labors  on  our  battle-fields,  and,  later,  in  a  four  years’ 
search  for  missing  soldiers  of  the  war.  Being  in  Switz¬ 
erland  when  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out  in  1870, 
she  was  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  movement  to  aid  the 
wounded,  sick,  and  dying  on  the  battle-fields  of  that  war. 

She  there  saw  the  beneficent  working  of  the  Red  Cross  ; 
a  whole  continent,  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  mar¬ 
shaled  under  its  banner  and  efficiently  doing  its  work  ; 
its  tents,  medicines,  food  and  other  supplies  pouring  in 
at  the  points  where  they  were  needed  and  when  they 
were  needed  ;  its  physicians  and  nurses  going  between 
the  lines  upon  the  battle-fields,  saving  during  the  war 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  preventing  untold  suffer¬ 
ings.  She  saw  England  contribute  to  this  work  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  twelve  thousand  boxes  of 
supplies.  Miss  Barton  saw  all  this  and  contrasted  it  with 
all  the  horrible  suffering  on  the  battle-fields  of  our  Civil 
War.  She  says  : 

“I  thought  of  the  Peninsula  in  McClellan’s  campaign  ; 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Cedar  Mountain  and  Second  Bull 
Run  ;  of  Antietam,  and  old  Fredericksburg,  with  its  acres 
of  snow-covered  and  gun-covered  glacis,  and  its  fourth  day 
flag  of  truce ;  of  its  dead  and  starving  wounded  frozen  to 
the  ground,  and  our  Commissioners  and  their  supplies  in 
Washington  with  no  effective  organization,  or  power  to  go 
beyond;  of  the  Petersburg  Mine,  with  its  four  thousand 
dead  and  wounded,  and  no  flag  of  truce ;  the  wounded 
broiling  in  the  July  suu,  dying  and  rotting  where  they 
fell.” 

She  saw  all  this,  and  determined  to  do  what  she  could 
to  lead  the  United  States  to  adopt  this  benign  treaty. 

Our  Government  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  but  declined  ;  and  altho  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  to  take  its  place  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  this  great  humanitarian  treaty,  it  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  even  discuss  the  question  for  sixteen  years  after 
the  first  Convention  of  Geneva,  when  sixteen  nations 
signed  the  treaty.  The  efforts  which  followed  this  de¬ 
termination  of  Miss  Bartou  through  subsequent  years  of 
illness  and  suffering  are  matters  of  painful  history. 

Fortunately,  President  Garfield  lived  long  enough  after 
he  was  inaugurated  to  listen  to  her  plea  and  to  approve 
it.  The  American  National  Red  Cross  received  national 
recognition.  Its  presidency  was  tendered  to  President 
Garfield,  who  declined  in  favor  of  Miss  Barton,  “  as  a 
just  recognition  of  her  valuable  services  in  having 
brought  the  Red  Cross  into  this  country,”  and  who  later 
carried  the  treaty  through  Congress  and  the  “American 
Amendment  ”  through  the  foreign  ratifying  powers. 

The  treaty  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  March 
1st.  18S3,  thirty-one  nations  having  given  their  adhesion 
before  this  country.  True,  the  treaty  was  made,  ratified 
and  proclaimed ;  but  three  years  later,  in  18So,  not  a 


movement  had  been  made  by  the  Government  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  The  Red  Cross  insignia  had  not  been  placed 
upon  an  ambulance,  a  tent,  a  hospital  flag,  or  upon  the 
uniform  of  a  hospital  attendant.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  its  patient  President,  in  this  great  country 
stood  alone  in  its  toilsome  work  ;  and  even  now,  twelve 
years  after  the  treaty  was  adopted,  the  United  States  has 
made  no  effort  to  protect  and  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
sacred  sign ;  for  upon  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  in 
1864,  it  was  found  that  some  symbol  must  be  adopted  by 
the  organization  by  which  it  should  be  recognized  at  a 
glance  oh  the  battle-field.  It  must  be  “  universal,  dis¬ 
tinct,  original  and  perpetual.” 

The  Convention  finally  asked  the  privilege  of  adopting 
the  national  flag  of  Switzerland,  where  the  idea  had 
originated,  and  where  the  Convention  was  sitting — 
namely,  a  white  Greek  cross  on  a  red  ground,  only  re¬ 
versing  the  colors,  i.  e.,  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white 
ground.  Switzerland  complied  with  this  request.  It 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  nations,  and  became  the 
one,  only  and  universal  sign  by  which  every  worker 
under  the  treaty,  every  military  hospital,  all  supplies  for 
their  use,  should  be  known  and  protected.  There  is  no 
other  military  hospital  flag  in  all  the  forty  nations  ;  that 
little  Greek  red  cross  alone  protects  from  molestation 
every  disabled  soldier  and  every  field  hospital  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  secures  for  every  suffering  inmate 
the  chance  to  recover  or  to  die  in  peace. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  taken  measures  to  prevent 
the  lawless  use  of  this  symbol  ;  for  its  efficiency  in  time 
of  war  depends  upon  such  protection.  If  sutlers  and 
manufacturers  can  put  it  on  their  wares  its  use  will 
become  so  common,  spurious  and  degraded  that  the 
whole  thing  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  the  lines  of 
a  well  organized  army  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  United  States  the  users  of  this  name  and  sym¬ 
bol  are  legion  ;  we  have  “  Red  Cross  cough  drops,”  “  Red 
Cross  tomatoes,”  “Red  Cross  whisky,”  “Red  Cross 
washing  machines,”  “  Red  Cross  churns,”  “  Red  Cross 
dog  collars,”  etc.,  etc. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  was  introduced,  and  it  passed  the  House  unani¬ 
mously.  Its  simple  statement  carried  conviction  to  all. 
But  when  the  press  had  announced  the  passage  of  this 
bill  by  the  House,  three  days  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
Senate  was  besieged  with  remonstrances  against  its 
passage. 

I  speak  of  this,  first,  as  an  American  citizen  who  loves 
his  country  for  which  he  gave  his  young  strength  and 
blood  with  loyal,  loving  pride,  and,  secondly,  as  an 
adopted  citizen  of,  and  a  missionary  to  that  “semi- 
barbarous  ”  nation  that  to-day  in  her  great  conflict,  finds 
her  every  principle  of  humanity,  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  its  treaty  obligations,  put  to  the  strongest  test,  and 
sustains  every  one,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  Under  these  dual  and  peculiar  circumstances  I 
feel  not  only  privileged  but  called  to  speak  to  my  coun¬ 
try  people,  and  ask  them  to  pause  and  consider  ;  to  look 
at  this  state  of  things  ;  to  view  it  from  a  universal  stand¬ 
point  and  ask  themselves  how  it  must  look  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  the  other  forty  nations  whose  eyes  are 
upon  us  ;  how  do  they  regard  it,  for,  believe  me,  they 
will  know  and  measure  us  accordingly  ;  and,  to  come 
nearer  home,  how  must  it  look  to  the  woman — that 
thinking,  silent  woman,  who  has  thought  it  all  out — 
brought  it  all  to  us,  feels  it  as  no  one  else  can,  sees  it  and 
knows  it  all  ;  who  has  given  the  tireless,  unpaid  labor 
of  her  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  humanity  and  honoring 
her  country,  and  has  honored  it  in  every  land  ?  How 
must  this  look  to  her,  strong,  busy,  business  men,  mil¬ 
lionaires,  patriotic, Christian  women,  philanthropists,  one 
and  all  ?  I  ask  how  must  this  state  of  things  look  to  her  ? 
Picture  her,  if  you  can,  calmly  guarding  that  bill  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to-day  to  save  its  benefits  for 
the  people.  Picture  that  historic  building  in  the  nation’s 
capital,  opposite  the  War,  State  and  Navy  Departments 
— a  building  which  was  successively  used  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Army  by  Scott,  Halleck  and  Grant,  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
and  the  residence  of  its  president  and  staff  of  officers  ; 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  responsible  for  one  dollar,  nor  ever  have  been. 
Think  of  a  cost — a  burden  like  a  bureau  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — assumed  and  carried  through  all  these  years  by 
one  woman  alone.  Here  in  its  broad  halls,  bright  with 
the  gift  flags  of  other  nations  ( for  every  one  of  which  a 
duty  had  to  be  paid  to  this  Government  before  it  could  be 
received),  and  in  its  busy  office  rooms,  works,  waits  and 
prays  this  grand  woman,  hoping,  after  all,  that  the  United 
States  will  yet  do  tardy  justice  to  the  sacred  symbol  it 
has  so  well  adopted  and  to  its  own  reputation,  which,  in 
contrast  with  other  nations,. is  so  sorely  at  stake. 

When  will  it  be  done?  and  when  will  the  nation  do 
justice  to  this  noble  patriot  who  has  consecrated  her  life 
to  its  welfare— to  its  suffering  sons  and  to  humanity,  not 
only  without  a  thought  of  remuneration,  but  without 
the  aid  of  a  helping  hand. 

The  nation  must  be  rich  indeed  that  has  such  people  to 
squander  and  throw  away  in  wasted,  fruitless  effort. 
England  drew  the  strong  bands  of  both  Government  and 
people  around  the  work  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  no 
brighter  geni  gleams  in  its  diadem  to-day.  I  know  I  am 
speaking  plainly  ;  but  let  no  one  presume  to  charge  me 
with  interested  motives  or  even  personal  friendship,  I 
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only  know  Clara  Barton  as  tbo  world  knows  her,  and 
will  know  her  by  the  life  she  lives  and  the  work  she  has 
done. 

The  history  of  Japan’s  adoption  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
its  work  can  be  quickly  told. 

Japan  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  Geneva  in 
1886,  and  in  that  same  year  a  delegation  of  citizens  of 
Tokio,  waited  on  Miss  Barton,  the  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Red  Cross,  and  requested  of  her,  informa¬ 
tion  and  forms,  as  to  the  organization  of  and  methods 
employed  by  the  American  Committee.  Its  Constitution 
is  largely  modeled  after  our  own,  and  Japan  asked  ex¬ 
pressly  to  be  admitted  to  the  treaty  under  the  American 
Amendment,  viz.:  permission  to  work  in  national  ca¬ 
lamities  other  than  war. 

The  following  is  from  the  official  report  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Central  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
Japan  in  1889  : 

“  The  third  general  reunion  of  the  Red  Cross  (Seki 
Jusha)  was  opened  at  noon  to-day  (May  3d,  1889).  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  with  all  the  princes  of  the 
Imperial  house,  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  nobility  of 
the  land  were  present. 

“  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  was  tendered  and  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  the  National  Association,  thus  giving 
the  Society  a  most  distinguished  and  most  prominent 
place,  which  far  outshines  any  other  organization  iu  the 
country.  .  .  . 

“His  Majesty  in  accepting  the  Presidency,  said  :  ‘I  am 
more  than  honored,  by  this  distinguished  assembly,  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  accepting  this  honorable  position.  It  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  an  active  worker  in  an  active 
association.’  ” 

The  laws  of  Japan  forbid  any  one  to  use  the  insignia, 
sign 8,  flags  or  uniforms  of  the  Red  Cross.  As  his  Maj¬ 
esty  is  a  member  of  the  Association,  no  one  would  dare 
to  use  the  Red  Cross  as  a  mark,  sign  or  seal  of  any  kind 
or  description. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and 
China,  Count  Oyama,  Minister  of  State  for  War,  issued 
a  notification  to  the  Japanese  Army,  September  22d,  1894, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

“  Belligerent  operations  being  confined  to  the  military 
and  naval  forces  actually  engaged,  and  not  against  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  common  principles  of  humanity  dictate  that 
succor  and  rescue  should  be  extended  even  to  the  enemy’s 
forces  who  are  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease. 

“  Japan  became  a  party  to  the  Red  Cross  Treaty  in  June, 
1886,  and  her  soldiers  have  already  been  instructed  that 
they  are  bound  to  treat  with  kindness  and  helpfulness 
such  of  their  enemies  as  are  disabled.  China,  not  having 
joined  this  treaty,  may  subject  sick  or  wounded  Japanese 
to  merciless  treatment.  Against  such  contingencies  the 
Japanese  troops  must  be  on  their  guard.  It  is  not  ulone  to 
those  disabled  by  wounds  or  sickness  that  merciful  aud 
gentle  treatment  should  be  extended.  Similar  treatment 
is  also  due  to  those  who  offer  no  resistance  to  our  arms. 
Even  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy  should  be  treated  with  re¬ 
spect.  Japanese  soldiers  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
gracious  benevolence  cf  their  August  Sovereign,  and  should 
not  be  more  anxious  to  display  courage  than  charity.” 

When,  a  little  later,  Count  Oyama  took  command  of 
the  second  army  dispatched  to  China,  he  issued  a  second 
notification  to  that  army  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

“Our  army  fights  for  the  right  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  civilization.  Our  enemies  are  the  military 
forces  of  the  country  with  which  we  are  at  war,  not  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  country.  Against  the  forces  of  our  foe  we 
must  fight  with  all  resolution  ;  but  as  soon  as  any  of  his 
soldiers  surrender,  are  taken  prisoners,  or  receive  wounds 
they  cease  to  be  enemies,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  treat 
them  with  all  kindness.” 

That  these  are  not  simply  “paper  proclamations,”  the 
history  of  the  military  operations  of  the  last  few  months 
shows. 

Nothing  has  been  taken  in  Korea  or  in  China  by  the 
Japanese  without  paying  its  value  to  the  owner.  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  Chinese  army,  so  that  now  in 
some  places  the  Chinese  people  dread  the  coming  of  their 
own  soldiers  more  than  they  do  the  enemy. 

The  Red  Cross  hospitals  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  arranged  and  best  appointed  in  all  Asia.  To 
quote  from  a  resident  English  editor  : 

“It  may  be  safely. said  that  the  Chinese  wounded  pris¬ 
oners  never  fared  so'  sumptuously  before;  bright,  airy 
rooms,  capital  beds,  soft  as  to  mattresses  and  coverlets, 
excellent  food,  a  spacious  garden  for  exercise,  scrupulous 
oleauliness  everywhere,  uniform  kind  treatment  and  ten¬ 
der  nursing.  Naturally  the  men  want  to  stay  in  Tokio ; 
they  find  it  an  ideal  place.” 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  recommended  by  the 
Red  Cross,  has  been  adopted  by  the  army.  Large 
merchant  vessels  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  go  to  the  front  with  the  army,  filled  with 
physicians,  nurses,  food  and  supplies  for  the  sick. 

The  Empress  is  at  the  head  of  the  work  for  the  women, 
working  with  her  own  hands.  Red  Cross  nurses  are  in 
all  the  military  hospitals  ;  branch  organizations  are  all 
over  the  country,  and  Red  Cross  representatives  are  at 
all  principal  stations  with  food  for  the  soldiers  as  they 
pass. 

Truly,  Japan  in  her  hearty  and  prompt  acceptance  and 
practice  of  the  principles  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  compared 
with  course  of  the  United  States,  is  an  example  of  the 


truth  of  those  words  of  the  great  Prince  of  Peace,  when 
he  said,  “  The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last.” 

My  countrymen  and  women  I  have  taken  the  liberty, 
in  all  kindly  respect,  of  placing  before  you  these  facts  in 
a  strong  contrast  in  which  they  present  themselves  to 
me  ;  I  leave  them  with  you,  and  return  to  my  mission¬ 
ary  field  in  Japan,  in  the  hope  that  some  seeds  dropped 
even  on  this  enlightened  Christian  soil,  may  not  have 
been  quite  useless. 

Oderlin,  o. 


THE  FRENCH  SIDE  OF  THE  MADAGASCAR 
QUESTION. 

BY  PROP.  JEAN  C.  BRACQ. 

The  French  took  nominal  possession  of  Madagascar 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  their  claims  to  it  were  not  questioned.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  English  took  Tamatave  (1811), 
because  it  was  a  French  possession.  This  was  returned 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1814).  When  subse¬ 
quently  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  claimed  Madagascar,  it  was 
by  virtue  of  English  conquest  over  the  French.  In  those 
very  claims  there  was  a  recognition  of  French  rights 
which  was  reasserted  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Bathurst,  sent 
from  the  Colonial  Office  (October  18th,  1816).  In  this 
letter  he  ordered  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  to  restore  Mada¬ 
gascar  to  the  French  ;  but  the  latter,  defeated  in  his  pur¬ 
pose  upon  diplomatic  grounds,  endeavored  to  realize  it 
by  another  way.  He  urjied  Radama  I,  the  King  of  the 
Hovas,  to  conquer  the  whole  island,  to  subdue  the  na¬ 
tives  and  to  oust  the  French,  He  provided  him  with 
arms  and  with  officers  to  train  his  men,  and  in  thirteen 
years,  according  to  a  report  read  in  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  §300,000  was  spent  by  England  iu  carrying  out 
hispolicy.  The  missionaries  naturally  helped  him.  At 
the  death  of  Radama  I,  in  1828,  the  most  intelligent 
Hovas  came  to  realize  that  the  English  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  them  politically  and  religiously.  The  reaction 
was  terrible.  The  English  resident  was  sent  away,  and 
the  missionaries  met  the  same  fate.  From  that  time  to 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  in  1890,  the  French  and  the 
British  vied  with  each  other  for  predominance  in  the 
island.  This  agreement,  followed  by  a  similar  one  with 
Germany,  greatly  simplified  the  Madagascar  problem. 

It  is  singular  that  the  friends  of  the  Hovas  should 
assume  that  the  work  done  by  the  missionaries  consti¬ 
tutes  a  certain  claim  on  the  part  of  England  to  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  Huguenot  missionaries  of  France  have 
done  great  things  in  Basutoland.  What  would  the 
English  have  done  had  the  French  upheld  their  religious 
ministrations  as  titles  to  Basutoland  ?  They  would  have 
annexed  the  country  all  the  same  without  giving  a 
thought  to  such  reasons.  What  is  more  serious,  the 
English  missionaries  and  their  friends  have  circulated 
the  most  unpardonable  calumnies,  intimating  that 
French  rule  in  Madagascar  would  be  the  end  of  Protes¬ 
tant  missions  and  the  revival  of  slavery.  To  the  first 
insinuation  the  French  Government  has  given  a  most 
positive  denial,  and  as  to  slavery,  can  it  ever  be  more 
flourishing  than  it  is  at  present  in  the  island  ? 

The  actual  conflict  is  not  with  the  Malagasy,  but 
with  the  Hovas  who  constitute  less  than  a  third  of  the 
population  of  Madagascar.  The  remainder,  about  two 
and  a  half  millions,  must  be  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
those  who  have  accepted  the  Hova  rule,  those  who  are 
impatiently  bearing  it,  and  those  who,  like  the 
Maliaffales  and  the  Antandroys,  have  never  been 
subdued.  The  Hovas  are  the  strongest  ethnological 
division,  and  they  have  gradually  attempted  to  dominate 
the  rest.  Their  partial  sway  has  been  established  by  the 
most  revolting  wars,  in  which  their  enemies  were  mas¬ 
sacred  and  their  wives  and  children  reduced  to  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  religious 
statistics  given  by  The  Independent  are  correct,  and 
that  the  English  missionaries — not  to  speak  of  French 
Catholics — have  had  an  unparalleled  success;  then  how  is 
it  that  the  so-called  development  of  the  country  has  con¬ 
sisted  largely  in  the  devastation  of  its  forests  and  the 
destruction  of  its  rubber  trees?  Where  is  its  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  where  arc  its  roads?  Why  has  it  the  most 
despotic  government  in  the  world  ?  Why  are  its  officials 
the  most  corrupt  ?  Why  is  it  that,  according  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  traveler,  Muller,  when  the  Hova  police  recently  left 
Tamatave,  the  people  had  a  sense  of  relief?  Why  is  it 
that  this  Government  still  deprives  its  people  of  the  right 
of  permanent  ownership  of  the  soil  of  their  native  land, 
and,  by  its  enactions,  drives  them  in  despair  to  become 
fahanalos  (brigands)?  What  of  its  slavery,  with  its 
claws  reaching  forth  into  the  future  and  taking  hold  of 
coming  generations?  What  of  its  fanampoana,  or  serf¬ 
dom,  in  many  respects  worse  than  slavery  ?  Says  a 
writer  of  the  Fortnightly  Review : 

“  It  will  surprise  most  people,  and  even  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  one  or  other  of  the  many  missionary  societies 
which  are  at  work  in  that  islaod,  when  they  hear  that 
slavery  is  universal  throughout  Madagascar,  but  also  that 
there  is  a  still  more  gigantic  evil,  and  one  which  is  even 
more  surely  crushing  the  manhood  and  stifling  the  life  of 
that  curious  and  beautiful  country.”  (Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  November,  1891.) 

He  further  speaks  of  it,  saying  that  it  is  “leading  to 
abuses,  cruelties  and,  quite  recently,  even  to  treacherous, 
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The  National  Committee  on  American  Japanese  Relations 
is  composed  entirely  of  American  citizens,  and  carries  on 
its  educational  program  with  funds  contributed  exclusively 
by  American  citizens. 


The  Japanese  Bogey 


American  Prejudice  Against  Japan 


One  of  the  most  ominous  things  in  current  American  life,  as  I  see  it  on  returning  to  the  mainland 
after  seven  years  ’  residence  in  Hawaii,  is  the  steady  and  largely  unconscious  building  up  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  prejudice  against  Japan. 


The  average  intelligent  and  even  Christian  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  although  he 
may  never  have  known  a  Japanese  personally, 
has  a  vague  but  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the 
Japanese  are  dishonest,  tricky,  unreliable,  capable 
of  any  conceivable  treachery  against  America  and 
utterly  unassimilable  into  American  life  and 
citizenship.  Just  why  he  feels  that  way  he  doesn’t 
know,  but  that  is  the  way  he  feels.  By  means  not 
observed  or  understood  an  anti-Japanese  complex 
has  been  built  up  within  him.  And  the  process 
is  still  going  on. 


Now  it  is  profoundly  important  to  understand 
this  prejudice  building  process  and  stop  it,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for  a  new  world  neighborhood  is  growing 
up  around  the  Pacific  which,  thus  far,  is  happily 
free  from  the  age-long  animosities  and  inherited 
prejudices  which  have  so  paralyzed  the  power  of 
international  cooperation  and  goodwill  in  Europe. 
In  this  new  Pacific  area  of  international  contacts 
it  might  be  possible  to  start  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
goodwill  and  hopeful  understanding.  But  not  if 
the  drift  of  prejudice  in  America  continues  to  set 
against  Japan  and  the  Japanese  as  at  present. 


Japanese  Responsibility 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  growing  Japanophobia  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Japanese  government 
itself.  Our  traditionally  friendly  public  opinion  about  Japan  in  America  was  rudely  shocked  and 
scandalized  by  the  actions  of  her  military  party  during  the  war.  The  twenty-one  demands  on  China, 
the  disposition  to  gobble  up  Shantung,  the  uncertainty  about  returning  Tsing-tao  to  Chinese  sovereignty, 
the  over-bearing  and  aggressive  attitude  of  her  army  in  Siberia,  the  military  tyranny  over  Korea,  came 
one  after  another  as  blows  to  an  American  public  opinion  traditionally  friendly  to  Japan. 


Recent  Changes  in  Japan 


Of  course,  those  who  go  to  Japan  today  or  who 
study  Japanese  public  life  know  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  Japanese  governmental 
policy  and  program,  that  the  military  party  has 
lost  its  ascendancy  and  that  the  new  civilian 
forces  in  Japanese  life  are  reversing  the  policies 
of  the  military  party  and  seeking  to  retrieve  its 
blunders.  The  Washington  Conference  on  Limita- 

American  Lack 

But  the  average  American  knows  nothing  of 
all  this.  The  inner  movement  of  Japanese  political 
opinion  might  ns  well  take  place  in  Mars.  All  he 
knows  is  that  the  Japanese  behavior  during  the 
war  was  highly  irritating.  Nor  does  the  average 
American  stop  to  think  of  the  kind  of  experience 
in  international  politics  which  lay  back  of  this 
bad  behavior — how  Japan  had  seen  European 
nations  unscrupulously  scrambling  for  China  and 
cynically  disregarding  all  considerations  except 
military  power. 


tion  of  Armament  marked  the  turning  of  the  tide 
and  the  passing  of  the  militaristic  program. 
Shantung  has  been  given  back,  Siberia  evacuated, 
a  new  conciliatory  spirit  is  now  being  shown  in 
Korea — as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes — and 
the  twenty-one  demands  on  China  are  frankly 
criticised  and  disavowed  by  the  type  of  men  now 
coming  into  leadership. 

of  Knowledge 

As  someone  has  said:  “For  decades  Japan 
watched  the  European  nations  at  their  poker 
games.  Finally,  when  she  got  up  her  courage  to 
go  in  and  play  poker  too,  the  others  all  said,  ‘Let’s 
play  parchesi!’  ”  If  Japan  can  only  be  assured 
that  the  world  means  to  play  parchesi  and  not 
poker  from  now  on  she  will  be  the  greatest  little 
parchesi  player  in  the  crowd,  for  it  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Japanese  that  they  take  peculiar  pride 
in  coming  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  present  enthusiastic  support  in  Japan  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 


Fear  on  Pacific  Coast 

But  the  growth  of  anti-Japanese  prejudice  in  America  is  also  due  to  the  fear  of  the  Pacific  coast  lest 
it  be  inundated  with  Oriental  immigration.  A  wise  man  once  said:  “The  man  to  be  most  afraid  of  is 
the  man  who  is  himself  afraid.”  Fear  paralyzes  good  judgment  and  fair  play  and  tends  to  create 
hysteria  and  fanaticism. 


A  Pacific  coast  which  feels  it  is  fighting  for  its 
racial  integrity  and  economic  independence  is  not 
likely  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  its  choice  of  weapons. 
Anything  which  bids  fair  to  secure  the  backing 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  keeping  out  the 
Oriental  will  be  used  without  too  nice  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  to  its  truth,  generosity  or  possible  reac¬ 
tions. 

Hatred  born  of  fear  was  just  as  violent  toward 
the  Chinese  in  the  ’80 ’s,  although  it  is  now  for¬ 
gotten  because  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  has  laid 


the  ghost  of  Chinese  ascendancy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  ungracious  and  discourteous  as  was  the 
method  of  its  passage,  the  present  immigration 
law  may  have  a  similar  effect  in  quieting  Western 
fears  of  a  Japanese  inundation. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that,  assured  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  to  remain  a  white  man’s  country,  the 
innate  generosity  of  the  Californian  will  in  a  few 
years  reassert  itself  and  we  shall  have  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Japanese  parallel  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Chinese. 


The  Political  Twist 

One  must  always  remember,  too,  that  abusing  the  Japanese  has  a  peculiar  political  twist  to  it  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Every  astute  politician  welcomes  an  issue  over  which  he  can  arouse  passion  without 
losing  votes,  and  no  issue  fits  this  need  quite  so  well  as  denunciation  of  a  foreign  nation  or  a  non-voting 
alien  population.  The  Japanese  question  has,  therefore,  been  a  veritable  godsend  to  the  practical 
politician  and  he  has  not  neglected  it. 


Pacific  Coast  Fears  Unwarranted 


Personally,  after  thirty  years’  residence  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  seven  in  Hawaii,  I  think  the  fears  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  unwarranted  and  have  been 
artificially  stimulated.  I  do  not  believe  in  un¬ 
limited  immigration  of  any  Oriental  race.  Indeed 
I  feel  that,  until  America  has  solved  her  race 
problem  in  the  South,  it  would  be  folly  to  invite 
another  one  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

But  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
evils  of  a  racial  caste  system  does  not  require 


hatred  or  misrepresentation  of  the  Japanese  nor 
any  prejudice  against  them.  The  problem  is  en¬ 
tirely  capable  of  being  handled  by  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Japan  no  more  desires  to  force  immigration 
where  it  is  unwelcome  than  she  would  tolerate 
having  immigration  forced  upon  her.  The  golden 
rule  is  perfectly  logical  and  intelligible  to  the 
Japanese  mind. 


Racial  Inferiority 

What  many  Americans  seem  to  fail  to  understand  is  that  the  Japanese  objection  to  the  recent  immigra¬ 
tion  bill  is  because  of  its  implication  of  racial  inferiority,  and  not  its  effectiveness  as  an  exclusion 
measure.  This  is  coupled  with  a  humiliating  sense  of  the  diplomatic  discourtesy  with  which  the  whole 
question  was  handled. 


“What  better  are  you  than  the  Germans  who 
tore  up  their  treaty  about  Belgium  as  a  scrap  of 
paper?’ ’  said  a  distinguished  Japanese  to  me  in 
Tokyo  last  October.  “You  tore  up  your  gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement  with  us  without  the  slightest 
courtesy  or  consultation.” 

Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  Japanese 
to  understand  the  intricacies  of  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  sufficiently  to  appreciate  that  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement  was  not  a  treaty  at  all,  but  only 
an  arrangement  with  one  branch  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  the  executive,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  cal¬ 


culated  to  arouse  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
another  branch,  the  legislative. 

Incidentally,  the  fact  that  Ambassador  Ilani- 
hara,  with  perfectly  good  intentions,  was,  by  one 
of  the  maddening  limitations  of  language,  placed 
in  the  position  of  seeming  to  threaten  where  he 
only  meant  to  implore,  added  still  more  fuel  to 
the  flames  of  anti-Japanese  prejudice  and  unwit¬ 
tingly  provided  an  incident  capable  of  being  mis¬ 
construed  to  the  limit  by  the  journalists  and 
politicians  of  the  baser  sort. 


Propaganda  for 

There  is  yet  another  force  at  work  developing 
popular  anti- Japanese  prejudice  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  grows  out  of  the  propaganda 
value  of  such  a  prejudice  to  those  who  seek  to 
promote  a  larger  army  and  navy. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  wickedness  and  possi¬ 
ble  future  misery  which  their  policy  involves,  the 
more  extreme  hut  short-sighted  advocates  of  so- 
called  preparedness  find  it  quite  to  their  purpose 
to  promote  fear  and  suspicion  of  Japan. 

In  order  to  secure  great  appropriations  for 
military  purposes  from  Congress,  and  the  ae- 


Army  and  Navy 

quiescence  of  the  American  people  in  such  ap¬ 
propriations,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  foe. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  psychology  of  anticipation 
of  trouble  with  Japan,  if  it  can  be  created,  will 
loosen  the  national  purse-strings  and  make  the 
achievement  of  a  large  army  and  supremely 
powerful  navy  relatively  easy. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  this  movement 
has  behind  it  the  cold-blooded,  calculating  back¬ 
ing'  of  interests  which  profit  by  the  manufacture 
of  ships  and  armaments.  That  I  am  loathe  to  be¬ 
lieve.  The  thoughtless  opportunism  of  short¬ 
sighted  militaristic  editors  and  professional 
soldiers  seems  quite  adequate  to  explain  it. 


Honest  but  Thoughtless  Opportunism 

They  honestly  believe  that,  with  a  big  enough  military  establishment,  all  will  be  well  with  America, 
and  they  are  too  blind  to  look  ahead  and  ask  where  this  sort  of  thing  will  end.  They  have  learned  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  armament  races  in  Europe  which  paved  the  way  for  the  great  war.  They  have  no  regard 
for  psychology  and  have  never  paused  to  realize  that  in  human  nature  man  ultimately  does  that  which 
lie  persistently  rehearses  in  his  mind.  Think  and  talk  and  get  ready  for  “der  tag”  and  “der  tag” 
will  surely  come. 


You  may  have  noticed  the  illustration  of  this 
tendency  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  recent 
naval  maneuvers  in  Hawaii  as  printed  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  Chicago  paper.  Not  only  was  it  directly 
stated  that  the  size  of  the  “black”  fleet  which 
“captured”  Oahu  was  ecpii valent  to  the  Japanese 
naval  strength  but,  in  nearly  every  dispatch,  the 
accounts  of  the  maneuvers  themselves  were 
cleverly  intertwined  with  references  to  the 
Japanese  in  Hawaii  who,  by  insinuation  and  in¬ 
nuendo  or  open  charge,  were  presented  in  as  un¬ 
favorable  a  light  as  possible. 


I  know  Hawaii  and  the  conditions  there  and  so 
could  judge  how  misleading  and  prejudicial  the 
statements  were,  but  the  unwary  reader  only  got 
what  he  was  intended  to  get — a  cleverly  combined 
impression  of  Japanese  treachery  and  the  need  of 
naval  appropriations. 

Where  did  the  newspaper  correspondent  get  his 
viewpoint  and  alleged  facts  about  the  Japanese? 
Did  his  intimate  association  with  naval  officers 
supply  it?  Does  it  unconsciously  reveal  the  typical 
state  of  mind  of  our  naval  officers? 


A  Quotation  from  President  Goolidge 

May  there  not  be  some  connection  between  all  this  and  the  sane  and  wholesome  admonition  by 
President  Coolidge  to  the  naval  cadets  at  Annapolis  last  June? 

“As  one  who  is  responsible  not  only  for  our  national  defense,  but  our  friendly  relations  with  other 
peoples  and  our  title  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  I  feel  that  occasion  will  very  seldom  arise, 
and  I  know  it  does  not  now  exist,  when  those  connected  with  our  navy  are  justified,  either  directly  or 
by  inference,  in  asserting  that  other  specified  powers  are  arming  against  us,  and,  by  arousing  national 
suspicion  and  hatred,  attempting  to  cause  us  to  arm  against  them.” 

These  are  words  which  may  well  be  pondered  by  every  editor,  and  every  active  and  reserve  officer,  as 
well  as  every  other  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  who  wishes  to  promote  his  country’s  reputation  for  be¬ 
ing  a  peacemaker  and  not  a  peace-disturber  in  the  company  of  nations. 


Three  Causal  Factors 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  these  three  causes  operating  in  unconscious  cooperation 
— the  mistakes  of  Japan  herself,  the  fears  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  need  of  militarism  for  a  potential 
foe — have  developed  and  are  still  promoting  a  most  unfortunate  attitude  of  suspicion  and  prejudice 
against  Japan  and  the  Japanese  throughout  the  United  States. 

Courtesy  of  the  Christian  Century 


Albert  W.  Palmer 


PART  OF  JAPAN'S  NSEj  today 


Statement  prepared  ty  H.  E.  micron,  Chairman  Furlough  Coiunittea 
of  the  Conference  of  Federated.  Missions  of  Japan 

40,000,000  people  yet  unreauhed  with  the  Gospel  message. 

400  additional  missionaries  (a  conservative  estimate)  needed  now  or  the  country 
cannot  he  evangelised. 

1,500  Evangelistic  Japanese  workers  needed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
missionaries. 


The  P/esent  attitude  toward  Christianity 

COTINT  OB,  the  Premier,  said,  "we  realize  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  religion  that  can  give  tne  moral  foundation  needed  for  our 
so  cial  and  national  life,"  and  challenged  the  Christian  Sunday  School 
forces  to  give  the  spiritual  training  so  much  needed  to  the  4, 000, COO 
children  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  country. 

The  FOREIGN  MINISTER,  Baron  NATO  said,  "Since  the  neglect  of  the 
teaching  of  confuoian  ethics,  our  people  are  in  a  serious  state 
mo'-aily." 

The  IPI'JCATIOli&a  authorities  are  now  looking  to  the  religionists  for 
help  in  con,'  anting  the  moral  education  of  the  youth. 

The  Federated  Missions  has  organized  the  forces  and  studied  the 
field  to  hr. wig  about  the  best  possible  results. 

The  CHBI3SUR  [ITEPATJEE  SOCIETY,  a  child  of  the  Federated  Missions 
which  the  «, at  year  published  2,000,000  pages,  has  a  most  important 
field,  but  1.  sis  mory  money  to  publish  Christian  books. 

me  STiroWJT  ’  CHIi'cr-.W  Ii/’E?ATURE  SUPPLY  SOCIETY  is  distributing  a 
Christian  pooer  '  •"/  gJ: .  --.jaent  schools  with  about  120,000  students 

and  needs  fiiian'-lal  •  p  t:  reach  larger  numbers. 

OTHER  PRACTICAL  WAYS  to  share  in  the  work. 

1.  A  . Lurch-  ini  iv'duaj.  to  send  a  missionary. 

2.  An  ;tu'17  due!  support  a  Japanese  evangelist  at  $250  or  $300 
ft  vo  L-escLiine  a  24  hour  a  day  Christian 

3.  a  v "omon'  s  Si  Lie  Class  or  society  to  support  one  Bible 

■o.rjaii  at  $100  to  $150 

4.  A  Young  Men’s  Eible  class  to  give  a  partial  university  scholarship 
t  i  train  a  young  man  as  a  volunteer  Christian  worker  from 

$40  to  $110 

b.  foung  men  or  women  personally  or  as  classes  to  give  a  scholarship 
for  a  young  man  or  woman  in  a  Training  (Summer)  School  for 
Sunday  School  Workers  $15  to  $20* 


